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EDITOR’S  INTRODUCTION 


The  books  in  the  American  Youth  Series  are  planned  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  normal  young  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  in  our 
secondary  schools  an  education  that  will  be  of  most  value  to  them. 
Such  an  education  should  have  assumed  values  in  the  life  that  they 
are  now  leading  or  that  they  are  preparing  to  lead.  It  should  be  a 
sound  foundation  for  advanced  study  if  they  do  go  to  college;  if 
not,  it  should  be  assuredly  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Each  book  has  two  purposes.  The  first  of  them  is  to  teach  youth 
to  do  better  the  desirable  things  that  they  will  do  anyway,  whether 
they  have  had  wise  preparation  for  doing  them  or  not.  The  authors 
have  drawn  the  topics  and  materials  largely  from  observations  of 
what  youth,  and  of  what  adults  such  as  they  will  soon  become, 
actually  are  doing,  often  without  any  guidance  and  instruction. 
Though  recognizing  a  lack  of  omniscience,  the  authors,  specialists 
in  the  field  and  keen  observers  of  life  practices,  have  ventured  to 
make  judgments  as  to  the  relative  values  of  common  activities  and 
have  in  consequence  given  emphasis  to  those  which  they  think  are 
most  important,  both  to  individual  students  and  to  society  at  large. 

The  second  purpose  that  the  authors  have  sought  is  to  reveal  to 
youth  activities  that  are  in  themselves  more  worth  while  than  those 
in  which  young  people  are  likely  to  engage  on  their  own  initiative 
without  such  help  as  instruction  can  give,  and  at  the  same  time  so  to 
convince  students  of  the  superior  values  of  the  revealed  less-common 
activities.  Only  if  students  thus  are  led  to  appreciate  these  values 
will  they  work  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  elevating  their  lives  to  a  higher 
plane.  Without  such  appreciation,  true  and  continuing  education 
cannot  result. 

The  presentation  in  the  books  of  this  series  is  such  as  can  be 
readily  understood  by  normal  American  youth.  It  is  such  as  will 
attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  young  people  who  arc  led  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  need  of  a  kind  of  education  that  will 
benefit  and  advance  them  in  the  modern  world.  It  respects  youth’s 
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X  EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

normal  desire  to  learn  what  he  is  convinced  is  worth  his  while  to 
learn,  and  it  draws  constantly  on  his  information  and  on  his  powers 
already  acquired,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  school.  Though  each 
volume  contains  study  helps  and  suggested  other  readings  and  activi¬ 
ties,  it  gets  away  from  the  usual  style  of  the  conventional  textbook 
and  makes  constant  effort  to  stimulate  independent  observation, 
reading,  study,  experimentation,  and  reflection  that  extend  education 
beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  book. 

Teachers  should  not  be  overly  concerned  to  complete  a  text  in  a 
given  time.  Containing  much  material  that  is  new  in  content,  in 
organization,  and  in  presentation,  the  books  are  not  standardized 
exactly  to  fill  a  semester  or  a  year.  They  thus  encourage  the  freedom 
for  which  teachers  have  so  often  expressed  a  desire,  the  freedom  to 
select,  to  reorganize,  and  to  supplement  so  that  the  best  possible 
course  of  study  may  result  for  any  group  of  young  people  who  are 
to  be  educated.  They  permit  the  fullest  provision  for  adaptation  to 
individual  students,  according  to  their  abilities  and  their  industry, 
and  to  their  needs. 

Consumer  education  is  coming  into  a  belated  but  deserved  im¬ 
portance  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary  education.  It  is  obvious 
that  every  individual  should  be  efficient  in  his  choice,  purchase,  use, 
and  maintenance  of  the  goods  that  he  needs  to  live  the  richest  life 
possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  The 
problems  of  consumer  education  have  been  emphasized  in  times  of 
depression  and  of  war  economy,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
youth  needs  such  training  as  this  book  attempts  to  give  also  for 
periods  of  peace  and  of  prosperity. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 
Professor  of  Education 


Columbia  University,  Teachers  College 


PREFACE  FOR  THE  STUDENTS 


It  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  by  experience  alone,  sometimes 
half  a  lifetime  or  more.  Until  recently  young  people  have  had  to 
solve  for  themselves  problems  of  consumption  when  they  left  school 
and  went  out  into  the  world  to  earn  and  spend  an  income.  Often 
they  did  not  gain  the  knowledge  of  how  to  buy  intelligently  early 
enough  to  do  them  much  good.  Your  most  active  period  from  the 
point  of  view  of  earning,  saving,  and  spending  money  is  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty-five.  Obviously,  if  you  are  to  make  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  your  income  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  start  now  to  secure  an  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  wise  buymanship. 

Since  your  problems  as  a  buyer  and  user  of  goods  and  services 
are  serious  ones,  they  deserve  considerable  study,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  consumer  training.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  schools 
have  begun  to  direct  their  efforts  specifically  toward  educating  young 
people  to  be  intelligent  consumers.  In  1930,  and  even  later,  few 
people  had  heard  of  such  a  course  as  consumer  economics  or  con¬ 
sumer  problems.  Before  1935  many  schools  ignored  the  interests  of 
their  students  as  consumers,  although  the  rudiments  of  consumer 
economics  were  sometimes  supplied  in  home-economics,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  science  courses.  The  chief  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  were  a  few  reference  books,  the  reports  of  consumer  agencies 
both  public  and  private,  and  the  publications  of  businesses  interested 
in  selling  something.  Today  many  schools  include  consumer  training 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  curricula,  in  many  instances  as  a  required 
course.  At  least  one  state  has  ruled  that  no  high  school  within  its 
borders  may  neglect  to  teach  it. 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  students  met  at  a  consumer-education 
conference  held  in  the  Midwest.  At  this  meeting  many  of  them 
expressed  their  ideas  on  what  they  wanted  most  to  learn  about  buy¬ 
manship.  One  student  felt  that  consumer-training  courses  were  too 
general.  She  wanted  specific  information  on  problems  such  as  dis¬ 
tribution,  co-operation,  grading,  labeling,  and  the  like.  A  young  man 
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was  of  the  opinion  that  students  were  not  given  enough  opportunity 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  that  what  they  needed  was  guidance  in 
discovering  how  to  solve  their  own  problems  as  consumers.  Still  an¬ 
other  boy  thought  that  learning  how  to  plan  for  the  proper  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  was  important  and  that  budgeting  should  be  taught. 
Taking  care  of  one's  possessions  was  considered  by  one  of  the  girls 
to  be  as  valuable  as  knowing  how  to  buy  them.  Finally,  another 
student  wanted  to  know  where  to  learn  about  specific  products  which 
he  was  interested  in  buying,  rather  than  merely  to  learn  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  many  products.  All  of  the  wants  expressed  by  the 
students  attending  that  conference  are  important  and  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  needs  of  many  young  consumers  throughout  the  nation. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  history.  With 
our  factories  working  night  and  day  to  arm  our  troops,  with  many 
imports  cut  off,  and  with  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  going  to  our 
armed  forces,  the  educated  consumer  becomes  a  great  national  asset. 
Wise  buying,  once  a  matter  of  good  personal  economy,  is  now  an 
obligation  to  the  nation.  The  less  there  is  to  consume  the  better  we 
must  learn  to  use  everything  that  we  do  have.  We  must  get  adequate 
nutrition  from  a  restricted  number  of  foods.  We  must  conserve 
goods  by  taking  care  of  the  things  we  have.  We  must  fight  inflation 
by  buying  only  what  we  really  need  and  by  investing  all  that  we 
possibly  can  in  War  Stamps  and  War  Bonds.  Through  consumer 
training  we  can  learn  to  master  the  conditions  of  wartime  living, 
and  as  educated  consumers  we  shall  have  added  resources  to  offer  to 
our  country. 
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UNIT  ONE 


UNDERSTANDING  YOUR  PLACE  IN  THE  ECONOMIC 

WORLD 

The  problems  of  wise  buying  are  not  simple.  Information  and 
skill  are  as  important  here  as  in  producing  and  selling.  To  get  your 
money's  worth  in  our  complex  economic  world,  you  need  to  train 
yourself  in  the  exercise  of  taste  and  judgment,  to  inform  yourself 
on  the  quality  characteristics  of  many  goods  and  services,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  economic  forces  that  affect  your  standard  of  living,  and  to 
learn  how  to  budget  your  income  and  make  proper  use  of  credit. 
Such  consumer  education  will  serve  you  well  from  your  high-school 
days  to  your  old  age,  for,  whatever  else  you  do,  you  will  be  a  consumer 
all  your  life. 

Topic  i.  Your  Problems  as  a  Consumer 

You  are  responsible  for  choosing  what  you  need  from  among 
a  multitude  of  goods  and  services.  Your  best  interests  suffer  if  you 
respond  blindly  to  the  emotional  appeals  of  fashion,  custom,  or  the 
desire  to  keep  up  with  your  neighbors.  You  profit  greatly  by  learning 
how  to  choose  with  taste  and  economy  in  terms  of  your  own  special 
requirements. 


YOUR  NEED  FOR  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

Everyone  a  consumer.  Everyone  from  the  day  he  is  born  to 
the  day  lie  dies  is  a  consumer.  Even  the  person  who  makes  the 
things  you  buy  and  the  man  who  sells  them  to  you  are  consumers 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  The  manufacturer  is  a  consumer  in 
that  he  uses  the  raw  materials,  machines,  and  labor  necessary  to 
produce  the  commodity  he  sells.  The  distributor  is/ also  a  consumer, 
for  he  buys  the  products  he  eventually  sells  to  you  and  lie  uses  the 
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labor  and  equipment  needed  to  perform  the  selling  process.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  interested  here  in  consumption  by  producers  or 
distributors.  We  are  considering  the  problems  of  the  ultimate 
consumer— that  is,  the  person  who  secures  goods  or  services  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  own  immediate  wants.  You  are  an  ultimate  consumer 
when  you  obtain  for  your  own  use  such  things  as  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  medical  care,  transportation,  insurance,  and  the  like. 

You  perform  the  functions  of  a  consumer  many  times  every  day. 
When  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  you  make  use  of  toothpaste  or 
powder  in  cleaning  your  teeth,  water  and  soap  in  bathing,  clothes  in 
dressing,  and  food  in  eating  your  breakfast.  On  leaving  for  school 
you  continue  to  consume  when  you  board  a  bus  or  streetcar  or  ride 
to  school  on  your  bicycle  or  in  the  family  automobile.  In  school 
you  act  as  a  consumer  by  making  use  of  the  education  furnished  you 
by  your  teachers  and  textbooks.  During  the  lunch  hour  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  ultimate  consumer  when  you  purchase  your  lunch 
or  eat  one  brought  from  home  and  when  you  employ  the  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  of  the  school  playground.  Perhaps  before  going 
to  your  afternoon  classes  you  need  some  paper  or  a  pencil.  In 
buying  these  you  once  again  become  a  consumer.  After  school 
you  return  home  to  continue  the  process  by  eating  dinner  and 
perhaps  going  to  a  theater,  listening  to  the  radio,  or  studying  your 
textbooks.  Finally,  when  you  go  to  bed,  you  perform  the  last  acts 
as  a  consumer  for  the  day  in  brushing  your  teeth,  getting  into 
your  pajamas,  and  going  to  sleep  on  the  bed.  This  is  a  fairly  simple 
example  of  a  day's  consumption.  The  head  of  a  household  consumes 
many  more  things  in  the  course  of  a  day.  As  you  can  see,  consump¬ 
tion  is  all-embracing,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services. 

Our  complex  modern  business  world.  The  business  world,  over 
a  period  of  centuries,  has  developed  into  a  highly  specialized  organiza¬ 
tion.  Today  industry,  agriculture,  retailing,  and  other  forms  of 
business  are  done  on  a  mass-production  scale,  that  is,  by  machine 
production  of  things  in  large  quantities.  Modern  business  specializa¬ 
tion  and  mass  production  have  resulted  in  many  good  things,  such 
as  better  quality,  lower  prices,  and  higher  wages.  However,  these 
new  methods  have  also  served  to  separate  the  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  as  the  years  passed.  Consequently,  today  these  two  are  so  far 
apart  that  often  neither  understands  or  considers  the  problems  of 
the  other.  Before  the  industrial  revolution  which  introduced  the 
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factory  system  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  most  consumers  were 
also  producers  of  a  large  part  of  the  things  they  needed.  Now  most 
of  us  are  consumers  first  of  all,  although  many  of  us,  as  workers  mak¬ 
ing  or  doing  things  for  other  people,  are  also  producers. 

To  emphasize  how  you  as  a  consumer  are  dependent  upon  others 
to  produce  for  you,  try  making  a  chart  in  which  you  list  in  the  right- 
hand  column  all  the  things  you  produce  in  a  week's  time  and  in  the 
left-hand  column  all  the  things  you  consume  during  the  same  period. 
The  column  on  the  right  may  not  be  much  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  but  the  column  on  the  left  will  probably  have  to  extend  for 
several  extra  pages. 

The  effect  of  customs  on  buying  habits.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that  for  complete  happiness  Mrs.  Jones  or  Miss  Smith  finds  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  a  new  Easter  outfit  to  impress  her  neighbors  at  church 
and  on  the  promenade  afterwards?  Or  have  you  noticed  that  her  new 
bonnet  is  almost  certain  to  be  made  of  straw  and  flowers  or  other 
materials  suited  to  spring  and  summer,  regardless  of  the  weather? 
You  may  have  noticed  how  furs  and  clothing  made  of  the  heavier 
fall  and  winter  materials  are  displayed  in  the  stores  during  August 
and  September,  although  the  prevailing  climate  will  not  justify  their 
use  for  several  months.  Surely  you  have  looked  at  old-fashioned 
snapshots  or  tintypes  of  your  parents,  your  grandparents,  or  still  older 
generations.  Perhaps  you  were  amused  by  the  women's  enormous 
feathered  hats,  their  very  narrow  waists,  and  their  full-flowing  skirts, 
or  by  the  men's  wide-brimmed  straw  hats,  high  collars,  showy  striped 
shirts,  and  narrow-legged  trousers.  In  the  same  way  photographs  of 
today's  fashionable  clothing  will  puzzle  and  amuse  posterity.  Ten 
years  from  now  you  will  doubtless  wonder  how  you  could  have  worn 
the  clothes  of  today  with  such  self-confidence  and  assurance. 

Fashion  is  fickle  and  often  not  identical  with  good  taste  or 
beauty.  Clothes  purchased  for  their  up-to-the-minute  style  today 
are  apt  to  be  conspicuously  out  of  date  next  season.  The  girl  who 
chooses  simple  clothes  with  good  lines  and  becoming  colors  may 
not  be  in  the  extreme  height  of  fashion,  but  she  finds  her  clothes 
still  wearable  even  after  two  or  three  seasons.  By  refreshing  one  or 
two  such  outfits  with  new  accessories,  she  can  create  the  impression 
of  having  a  varied  wardrobe.  Boys'  outfits  are  easier  to  select  in  this 
respect,  because  the  styles  of  their  clothes  are  not  so  subject  to 
seasonal  or  fashion  changes. 
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Suddenly  increased  demands  caused  by  a  new  style  or  by  a 
particular  holiday  usually  result  in  a  rise  in  prices.  If  fashion  suddenly 
decrees  that  a  particular  kind  of  fur,  ordinarily  moderate  in  price,  is 
to  become  a  popular  article  of  apparel,  the  increased  demand  for 
it  greatly  increases  its  cost. 

Very  often  the  seasonal  rush  of  Christmas  buying  prevents 
intelligent  purchasing.  Because  you  do  hurried  last-minute  shopping, 
you  often  fail  to  consider  quality;  you  also  may  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  increased  prices  by  which  stores  finance  extra  holiday  help. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  wiser  to  buy  when  you  have  sufficient  op¬ 
portunity  and  leisure  to  shop  around  for  comparative  values.  Careful 
and  early  planning  of  the  year's  needs  for  a  family  will  permit  its 
members  to  buy  efficiently  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  outstanding 
and  regular  sales  which  follow  certain  holidays  and  occur  at  particular 
seasons.  For  example,  many  bargains  may  be  secured  in  January 
following  the  Christmas  holidays.  February  and  August  are  usually 
the  months  in  which  many  clothing  and  furniture  sales  take  place. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  best  deal  in  leasing  an  apartment 
can  be  made  in  the  summertime. 

"Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.”  One  of  the  things  most  likely 
to  cause  you  to  spend  more  than  you  earn  is  a  desire  to  equal  or 
outdo  your  neighbors.  Many  a  person  has  gone  into  debt  for  a  new 
car,  a  house,  or  furniture  merely  because  Mr.  Jones  next  door  enjoyed 
those  things.  Do  not  allow  your  desires  to  be  governed  by  what  other 
people  possess.  Your  expenditures  should  be  the  result  of  careful 
planning  according  to  a  prearranged  budget  (see  Topic  3  of  this  unit). 

High-school  students  are  especially  inclined  to  desire  things 
because  they  see  other  students  enjoying  them.  Some  of  your  class¬ 
mates  may  be  able  to  take  trips  during  vacation  periods  while  you 
are  earning  spending  money.  One  girl  may  be  able  to  wear  a  new 
dress  almost  every  week,  while  you  have  to  make  two  or  three  do 
for  the  whole  school  year.  Such  circumstances  are  not  found  exclu¬ 
sively  in  high  school,  for  many  adults— your  parents  among  them— 
are  having  similar  experiences. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  certain  things  without  causing 
hardship  for  yourself  and  your  family,  the  sooner  you  adjust  yourself 
to  this  economic  situation  the  better  it  will  be  for  your  own  happiness. 
Face  sensibly  the  fact  that  installment  buying  or  borrowing  until 
you  are  hopelessly  in  debt  offers  no  solution  to  your  problem.  Con- 
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House  Beautiful 

Good  taste  should  be  apparent  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  furnishings 
of  your  home.  Such  a  living  room  as  this  provides,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  background  for  living. 
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sumer  education  will  acquaint  you  with  the  principles  which  cause 
the  economic  conditions  you  meet  and  with  the  various  ways  in 
which  you  can  adjust  yourself  to  them  wisely. 

The  relation  of  taste  and  economy.  Many  people  associate 
beauty  and  good  taste  with  high  cost.  This  is  a  fallacy  which  prevents 
many  a  family  of  moderate  means  from  enjoying  a  wide  variety  of 
aesthetic  satisfactions  well  within  their  budget.  Conversely,  many 
families  of  wealth  experience  the  disadvantage  of  living  among  ornate, 
unattractive,  but  expensive  furnishings  because  poor  taste  has  been 
used  in  selecting  such  furnishings. 

The  possession  of  tasteful  and  lovely  surroundings  has  too  long 
been  regarded  as  exclusively  the  privilege  of  artists  and  intellectuals 
or  of  persons  of  wealth  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  expert  advice  on 
what  to  buy.  Actually,  the  housewife  who  creates  an  effective  flower 
arrangement,  the  businessman  who  arranges  an  attractive  window 
display,  the  doctor  furnishes  a  restful  reception  room,  and  the 
caterer  who  sets  an  appealing  table  are  successfully  using  good  taste. 

Since  individuals  no  longer  dress  solely  for  the  purpose  of  cover¬ 
ing  their  bodies  or  consider  their  homes  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
shelter,  the  development  of  good  taste  is  almost  obligatory.  We 
dress  to  create  a  pleasing  impression  upon  others  and  furnish  our 
homes  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  to  establish  for  ourselves  a 
satisfactory  background  for  living.  Much  of  the  ease  and  self- 
confidence  which  are  important  in  meeting  many  of  life's  problems 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  being  properly  attired  and  in  having 
a  home  that  provides  an  appropriate  and  attractive  setting.  While 
your  taste  is  developed  to  a  large  extent  by  your  early  surroundings 
and  training,  good  taste  is  a  cultivated,  not  an  inborn,  gift.  It  can 
be  acquired.  Ability  to  exercise  good  taste  is  very  important  not  only 
in  the  choice  of  your  clothing,  in  the  improvement  of  your  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  your  home,  but  also  in  your  selection 
of  leisure  activities,  such  as  motion  pictures,  radio  programs,  and 
reading  material. 


YOUR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Intelligent  consumers  do  not  sit  back  and  let  information  come 
to  them  as  best  it  may.  Instead  they  make  it  their  business  to  learn 
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all  they  can  about  getting  the  most  for  their  money.  If  all  is  not 
well  in  the  consumer’s  relationship  to  the  producer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  you  should  seek  to  find  out  what  is  wrong,  why  it  is  wrong, 
and  what  you  can  do  about  it.  While  the  fault  may  be  partly 
with  the  producer  or  the  distributor,  you  may  discover  that  in  some 
degree  you  and  your  fellow  consumers  are  responsible. 

The  choices  of  the  mass  of  consumers  direct — or  misdirect— on 
a  grand  scale  the  efforts  of  the  producers  and  distributors  of  goods. 
Unless  we  develop  taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  the  food  we  eat, 
the  clothes  we  wear,  the  furniture  we  buy,  the  radio  programs  we 
hear,  the  motion  pictures  we  see,  and  the  magazines  we  read,  our 
unwise  choices  will  pour  profits  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers 
of  low-quality  products  and  services  and  so  encourage  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  unsatisfactory  goods.  This  is,  of  course,  not  only  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers,  but  to  the  producers  of  quality  goods. 
Every  time  you  make  a  purchase  you  are  casting  an  economic  vote 
for  the  kind  of  goods  you  buy. 

Your  actions  as  a  consumer  do  much  to  influence  the  manner 
in  which  business  people  serve  you.  If  you  are  alert,  well  informed, 
and  considerate,  they  are  likely  to  respect  your  interests  and  to  furnish 
you  with  worth-while  goods  and  services  at  reasonable  cost.  If  you 
are  careless,  ill  informed,  and  inconsiderate,  your  interests  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  are  apt  to  suffer,  whether  or  not  part  of  the  business  world 
takes  advantage  of  you.  Remember  that  honest  businessmen  appre¬ 
ciate  informed  consumers  and  that  the  occasional  unscrupulous  busi¬ 
nessman  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  ignorant  consumer.  Remember 
further  that  you  can  usually  secure  more  satisfactory  goods  and 
services  if  you  make  it  a  practice  not  to  demand  more  of  those  persons 
who  furnish  them  than  is  your  right  as  a  consumer.  You  cannot 
expect  manufacturers  or  merchants  to  supply  you  efficiently  with 
what  you  want  unless  they  can  make  a  decent  living  in  doing  so. 
The  consumer  who  expects  to  get  something  for  nothing  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  what  he  gets  is  worthless. 

In  order  to  protect  your  interests  as  a  consumer,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  you  can  do.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  public 
and  private  agencies  organized  for  your  benefit,  supporting  them  in 
every  way  possible  through  becoming  a  member,  reading  their  pub¬ 
lications,  and  boosting  those  which  deserve  praise.  Become  familiar 
with  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  your  protection,  the  various 
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means  of  standardizing  and  labeling  goods,  the  good  and  bad  aspects 
of  advertising,  the  merits  of  various  methods  of  marketing  goods,  the 
relation  of  price  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  goods  and  services  you  buy.  Organized  consumers  working 
co-operatively  with  government  officials  and  businessmen  may  go 
far  toward  establishing  conditions  favorable  to  all  concerned.  In  a 
democracy  it  is  your  right  and  responsibility  to  promote  your  own 
interests  if  doing  so  does  not  conflict  with  the  general  welfare  of 
other  citizens. 

Topic  2.  Seeing  Your  Economic  World  as  a  Whole 

It  is  of  prime  importance  to  see  your  economic  world  as  a  whole 
in  order  to  understand  the  forces  that  affect  your  standard  of  living. 
You  should  be  vitally  interested  in  how  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  affect  their  consumption,  in  the  influence  of  supply 
and  demand  on  prices,  and  in  the  consequences  of  inflation  and 
deflation  for  consumers. 


MEASURING  YOUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Varying  standards  of  living.  Your  standard  of  living  is  measured 
by  how  much  and  what  kind  of  goods  you  consume.  By  goods  is 
meant  not  merely  such  commodities  as  food,  clothing,  drugs,  and 
the  like.  The  term  also  applies  to  medical,  dental,  beauty-parlor, 
and  other  personal  services,  to  investments,  to  recreation,  and  to  any¬ 
thing  else  obtained  with  money.  Whether  your  standard  of  living  is 
high,  moderate,  or  low  depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  money 
you  have,  but  also  upon  whether  you  spend  what  you  have  wisely. 

A  number  of  things  may  cause  people's  standards  of  living 
to  vary.  Some  persons  have  a  low  standard  of  living,  not  because 
they  have  insufficient  money,  but  because  they  are  satisfied  to  get 
along  on  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  A  miser  may  have  a  fortune, 
but  by  hoarding  it  and  spending  practically  nothing  he  keeps  his 
standard  of  living  at  a  low  level.  Usually,  however,  a  low  standard  of 
living  is  due  to  having  a  small  income  or  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  so  many  dependents  that  even  a  fairly  large  income  is  insufficient. 

It  is  not  only  how  much  money  you  receive  but  how  you  use  it 
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that  determines  your  standard  of  living.  For  example,  if  you  have 
an  income  of  $2,000  a  year  and  spend  it  efficiently,  you  may  be  able 
to  live  as  well  as  someone  who  misuses  an  income  of  $3,000  or  more. 

Another  factor  influencing  your  consumption  of  goods  is  the 
change  in  living  costs.  When  the  cost  of  living  increases,  such  as  in 
war  time,  your  standard  of  living  goes  down.  With  a  drop  in  living 
costs  your  standard  of  living  is  improved.  However,  simple  price 
changes  affecting  the  cost  of  living  do  not  operate  alone.  Although 
the  drop  in  prices  during  a  depression  may  lower  the  cost  of  living, 
other  factors,  such  as  scarcity  of  money  and  reduced  earning  power, 
may  have  a  still  greater  effect  on  your  standard  of  living. 

An  adequate  American  standard  of  living.  Standards  of  living 
vary  in  different  countries.  The  United  States  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  (before  the  Nazi  invasion)  have  had  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  the  modern  world,  while  most  Oriental  nations  have  had 
very  low  ones.  Included  in  an  adequate  American  standard  of  living 
in  normal  times  are  the  following  items:  sufficient  goods  to  give 
convenience  and  comfort  above  the  necessities  of  life,  use  of  personal 
services  of  all  sorts,  efficient  transportation,  medical  care,  education, 
recreation,  and  protection  from  the  common  hazards  of  life. 

But  many  of  us  do  not  as  yet  enjoy  such  a  standard  of  living. 
According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  over  half 
of  the  families  of  this  nation  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,500  a  year.1 
This  same  agency  states  that  at  least  $2,500  is  necessary  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  standard  of  living.  Only  15  per  cent  of  our  population 
enjoyed  such  a  standard  of  living  in  1940.  Although  our  standard 
of  living  is  higher  than  that  of  most  other  countries,  there  are  among 
us  the  share  croppers,  the  migratory  workers,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  slums,  and  many  others,  who  are  ill  housed,  poorly  clad,  and 
inadequately  fed.  Perhaps  greater  study  of  consumer  economics  may 
help  us  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  obtain  an 
adequate  American  standard  of  living  for  us  all. 


FORCES  AFFECTING  YOUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Inflation  and  deflation.  A  study  of  the  history  of  business  will 
show  that  it  operates  in  a  cycle,  with  periods  of  good  times  and  of 
1  Prior  to  World  War  II. — Ed. 
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bad  times.  In  other  words,  the  business  cycle  swings  from  a  period 
of  prosperity  to  a  period  of  depression,  then  back  to  a  period  of 
prosperity,  and  so  on.  In  the  last  hundred  years  there  have  been 
several  such  business  cycles  in  this  country. 

By  inflation  is  meant  a  sharp  rise  in  prices.  Such  a  rise  usually 
occurs  during  a  period  of  prosperity.  With  the  increase  in  prices 
which  accompanies  inflation,  money  and  credit  become  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  This  makes  it  possible  for  more  people  to  buy  and  thus  increases 
the  demand  for  commodities.  To  meet  these  demands,  supplies  are 
increased.  This  causes  business  expansion,  more  profits,  greater  em¬ 
ployment,  and  higher  wages.  Although  the  dollar  will  purchase  less 
than  before,  there  are  more  dollars  available  to  everyone. 

But  the  picture  is  not  really  so  pretty  as  it  seems.  Inflation 
presents  a  number  of  dangers.  If  prices  go  too  high,  the  whole 
economic  structure  may  come  crashing  down  as  it  did  in  1929,  to 
be  followed  by  depression  and  deflation.  Because  money  is  so  easy  to 
get,  people  are  tempted  to  experiment  with  it  in  overspeculation 
and  overproduction.  When  more  goods  are  produced  than  the 
consumer  can  buy,  deflation  begins. 

Deflation  occurs  when  prices  decline.  Although  you  can  buy 
much  more  for  your  dollar  at  such  times,  you  are  likely  to  have 
fewer  dollars  at  your  disposal. 

Deflation  affects  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  although  some  are 
not  so  hard  hit  as  others.  The  farmer  feels  the  results  of  deflation 
from  the  beginning,  for  among  the  first  prices  to  fall  are  those  of 
farm  products.  He  soon  finds  that  he  is  getting  less  for  his  products 
than  it  cost  to  grow  them.  Deflation  is  hastened  by  the  panic  in 
which  the  farmers  try  to  get  rid  of  all  their  crops  before  prices 
go  lower,  thus  flooding  the  market  with  a  surplus  of  agricultural 
products.  This  forces  the  prices  still  further  down,  as  distributors 
try  to  unload  the  excess  produce  before  it  spoils.  The  business¬ 
man  soon  becomes  affected  when  he  finds  that  prices  are  going 
down.  He  is  forced  to  lower  the  prices  of  his  products  to  a  point 
where  they  equal  the  cost,  a  situation  which  makes  it  impractical 
for  him  to  continue  in  business  unless  he  limits  his  activities.  He 
must  still  pay  his  bills,  many  of  which  are  slow  to  be  affected 
by  the  drop  in  prices.  As  a  result,  to  save  money  he  reduces  pro¬ 
duction,  slashes  wages,  and  lays  off  employees.  Then  the  working¬ 
man  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  deflation.  Until  his  wages  are 
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lowered  or  he  is  discharged,  deflation  appears  to  benefit  the  factory 
laborer  and  the  store  clerk.  With  prices  going  down,  he  can  buy 
much  more  with  his  income.  Soon,  however,  his  wages  have  been 
cut  to  the  point  where  he  has  too  little  money  to  take  advantage  of 
low  prices. 

Affected  least  or  last  of  all  when  prices  decrease  are  workers 
on  fixed  salaries.  On  an  income  of,  say,  $2,000  a  year  they  may  find 
that  they  can  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  that  would  require  a  salary 
of  $3,000  in  periods  of  prosperity.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  even 
fixed  salaries  may  be  reduced,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
prices  go  up  once  more  and  original  salaries  are  restored.  Other 
economic  groups,  such  as  bankers,  lending  agencies,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  investors  suffer  similarly  from  deflation. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  deflation,  governments  lend  busi¬ 
nessmen  vast  sums  of  money,  assist  the  unemployed,  foster  public 
works,  limit  the  supply  of  surplus  commodities,  regulate  investments, 
and  use  other  means  to  stimulate  business.  All  this  points  to  the 
need  for  a  form  of  economic  planning  along  democratic  lines  which 
will  prevent  the  repetition  of  business  cycles.  Since  as  a  consumer 
you  are  vitally  concerned,  you  should  study  the  problem  of  economic 
planning  so  that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  and  make  your  influence  felt. 

Supply  and  demand.  Another  basic  economic  force  affecting 
consumers  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  According  to  this  law, 
as  a  desirable  thing  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain,  it  increases  in 
value;  and  as  it  becomes  easier  to  obtain,  it  decreases  in  value.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  only  to  things  which  are  sought 
by  consumers  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  them.  If  the 
article  is  something  no  one  wants,  its  value  will  not  increase  regardless 
of  its  scarcity.  However,  an  article  that  is  much  desired  will  rise  in 
value.  Diamonds  are  highly  valued,  not  only  because  they  are  rare 
but  also  because  they  are  desired  for  their  beauty.  A  postage  stamp 
of  an  issue  which  once  sold  in  British  Guiana  for  one  cent  is  now 
worth  $50,000  because  there  is  only  one  of  these  stamps  left  and 
many  rich  stamp  collectors  want  very  much  to  possess  it. 

Economic  demand  is  created  not  only  by  desire  to  possess  the 
product  or  service  being  sold  but  by  willingness  and  ability  to  pay 
the  price  asked.  If  the  price  is  so  high  that  most  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  it,  the  demand  is  slight.  Furthermore,  demand  exists 
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Farmers  who  co-operate  with  the  federal  acreage  allotment  are  granted  loans  when¬ 
ever  the  price  of  their  crop  falls  below  a  certain  level.  The  surpluses  stored  in  these  metal 
bins  serve  as  collateral  and  are  called  the  “Ever-Normal  Granary.” 
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only  when  people  able  to  pay  for  the  commodity  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  Even  if  you  can  afford  a  $10,000  automobile  and  desire  it 
very  much,  your  judgment  may  convince  you  that  one  at  $5,000  or 
much  less  is  just  as  serviceable.  If  people  cannot  be  made  to  desire 
an  article  enough  to  pay  for  it,  that  article  will  not  be  produced. 
There  must  be  a  demand  before  there  is  a  legitimate  reason  for 
supplying  that  article. 

The  willingness  to  pay  for  something,  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  it,  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Custom,  style,  fad,  or 
fashion  may  create  a  demand  for  certain  products  and  services.  The 
custom  of  wearing  a  dress  suit  on  certain  occasions  in  some  social  sets 
creates  a  demand  for  that  garment  by  many  men  who,  although 
they  may  not  like  to  wear  a  dress  suit,  wish  to  be  correct  in  their 
attire.  Your  personal  taste  and  opinions  affect  your  desire  for  certain 
articles.  Although  reliable  scientific  tests  may  show  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  a  certain  gasoline  and  other  first-grade 
brands,  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  that  brand  because  you  and 
many  other  drivers  share  a  preference  for  it.  Another  factor  which 
may  influence  your  willingness  to  buy  a  product  is  necessity.  If  it  is 
something  you  need  to  sustain  life,  you  will  find  some  means  to 
obtain  it.  Finally,  the  demand  for  some  commodities  varies  with 
the  seasons  or  with  other  conditions.  In  the  wintertime  the  demand 
for  coal  and  similar  fuels  increases,  while  in  the  summertime  the 
demand  for  overcoats  decreases. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  also  has  its  effect  on  the  demand  for  that  product.  People 
tend  to  intensify  their  demand  for  a  thing  they  desire  when  its  supply 
appears  to  be  limited.1  Economically,  supply  involves  more  than  the 
mere  amount  of  goods  in  existence.  Supply  means  the  amount  of 
goods  that  is  available  for  use.  There  may  be  great  amounts  of  wheat 
in  the  fields  ready  for  harvesting,  but  unless  the  wheat  is  harvested 
and  stored  in  the  warehouses  for  distribution  to  the  consumers,  there 
is  no  large  supply  of  it.  The  wheat  crop  in  Rumania  in  1940  was 
very  large,  yet  the  supply  was  scarce  because  the  men  who  should 
have  harvested  it  were  mobilized  for  the  army. 

Supply  may  be  limited  by  natural  scarcity  or  by  artificial  scarcity. 

1  This  point  was  well  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  when  con¬ 
sumers  hoarded  sugar,  which  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  modern  explosives  and  therefore 
limited  in  supply  to  civilians.  As  in  World  War  I,  consumers,  previous  to  government 
rationing,  were  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  sugar. — Ed. 
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Sometimes  the  volume  of  goods  produced  is  limited  by  the  natural 
scarcity  of  raw  materials.  The  supply  of  canned  goods  is  limited  by 
the  amount  of  produce  the  farmers  can  raise  and  deliver  to  the 
canneries;  in  time  of  war  it  may  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  metal 
available  for  cans.  The  supply  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
metals  is  limited,  because  nature  does  not  produce  them  in  abund¬ 
ance.  Agricultural  products  may  be  scarce  in  certain  years  as  the  result 
of  drought.  Artificial  scarcity,  too,  may  limit  the  supply  of  a  given 
article.  In  order  to  keep  from  bringing  prices  down,  a  group  of 
producers  may  create  artificial  scarcity  by  agreeing  to  limit  the  output 
of  a  commodity  or  to  reduce  the  "surplus"  by  burning  piles  of  coffee 
or  dumping  carloads  of  oranges  into  the  river.  Or  a  single  producer 
who  has  a  monopoly— that  is,  exclusive  control,  of  a  certain  commod¬ 
ity  or  service— may  limit  the  output  in  order  to  reap  large  profits  from 
the  high  prices  resulting  from  its  scarcity. 

Supply  and  demand  have  their  effect  upon  prices,  just  as  the 
inflation  and  deflation  of  prices  have  an  effect  upon  supply  and 
demand.  When  the  supply  of  a  product  is  great,  the  price  of  that 
commodity  tends  to  go  down.  If  the  supply  is  low,  the  price  tends 
to  rise.  Conversely,  if  the  demand  for  a  product  is  great,  its  price 
tends  to  increase;  while  if  the  demand  is  slight,  the  price  tends  to 
decrease.  The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  response  to  supply  and 
demand  may,  however,  be  interfered  with  by  price  fixing,  such  as 
exists  in  a  number  of  states  where  producers  have  secured  the  passage 
of  laws  making  it  illegal  for  retailers  to  charge  less  than  the  price 
fixed  by  the  manufacturer  on  his  products.1 

The  relation  of  production  and  distribution  to  consumption. 
Today,  in  this  country  the  family  is  rare  which  does  not  buy  prac¬ 
tically  everything  it  uses.  Compare  in  your  own  case  the  number  of 
things  your  family  makes  at  home  with  the  number  you  buy  from 
the  store.  Not  so  long  ago  many  families  made  their  own  bread, 
clothes,  furniture,  and  lighting  equipment,  and  built  their  own 
houses.  Today  the  bread  is  made  in  a  bakery,  the  clothes  are 
made  in  great  mills,  the  furniture  is  delivered  from  a  store,  the  lights 
are  furnished  by  a  public  utilities  company,  and  the  houses  are  put 
up  by  contractors. 

1  We  see  this  working  conversely  now  that  the  government  has  fixed  the  prices 
on  products  for  which  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply.  The  reader  will 
recall  how  previous  to  price  fixing  the  decreased  supply  of  products  in  this  country 
brought  a  general  rise  in  prices. — Ed. 
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Production  and  distribution  now  involve  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  workers  in  distant  manufacturing  and  distributing 
plants  to  supply  on  a  mass-production  basis  practically  all  the 
products  you  want.  You  are  dependent  upon  the  producer  and 
distributor.  Theoretically,  you  might  go  back  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  primitive  times  and  furnish  for  yourself  all  the 
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necessities  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Actually,  this  would 
be  next  to  impossible  for  most  people,  because  they  lack  the  skill 
and  knowledge  to  make  all  the  things  they  use  and  would  find  it 
very  inconvenient. 

The  producer  and  the  distributor  are  in  turn  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  getting  a  certain  commodity  into  your  hands.  The 
producer  is  lost  if  he  manufactures  a  product  but  has  no  means  of 
distributing  it.  Similarly,  the  distributor  is  lost  if  he  has  the  means 
of  distributing  the  commodity  but  has  no  way  of  manufacturing  it. 
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Sometimes  both  processes  are  handled  by  the  same  organization,  but 
more  often  they  are  handled  separately. 

A  mutual  responsibility.  Producers  and  distributors  are  depend¬ 
ent  not  only  upon  each  other  but  upon  the  consumer  as  well.  They 
depend  upon  your  desire  for  their  products  and  upon  your  ability 
to  pay  for  them.  There  is  no  economic  justification  for  the  services 
of  the  producer  and  the  distributor  except  to  enable  the  consumer 
to  have  ready  access  to  the  things  which  he  seeks  to  buy. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  becomes  even  more  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  without  the  consumer  there  would  be  no  money 
with  which  to  obtain  raw  materials,  to  manufacture  goods,  to  secure 
the  power  to  operate  their  factories,  to  pay  for  the  workers  to  operate 
the  machines  which  use  that  power  and  those  raw  materials,  or  to 
obtain  the  equipment  and  men  to  sell  and  deliver  the  finished 
product.  Thus  the  natural  end  of  all  production  and  distribution 
is  consumption. 

The  producer  and  distributor  have,  therefore,  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  the  consumer.  When  a  person  undertakes  to  produce 
a  commodity,  he  must  see  that  it  is  exactly  what  the  consumer  wants 
and  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  The  distributor  also  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  the  consumer.  He  must  work  with  the  producer 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  product  to  reach  the  consumer  in  as 
efficient  a  manner  as  possible.  Producers  and  distributors  discharge 
this  responsibility  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  depending  upon 
the  relative  efficiency  of  their  methods  and  the  amount  of  their  profits. 

The  consumer's  responsibility.  The  consumer  also  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  those  who  supply  his  wants.  Although  you  rightly 
expect  to  receive  the  best  possible  product  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
you  should  not  expect  to  obtain  it  without  paying  the  producer  and 
distributor  something  for  their  services  beyond  the  expenses  involved 
in  making  and  selling  the  product.  Consumers  are  responsible  in 
some  cases  for  increased  cost  of  products  through  their  own  care¬ 
lessness  and  lack  of  consideration.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
for  people  to  select  something  at  a  store,  have  it  sent  home,  use  it 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  return  it  for  a  full  refund  of  the  purchase 
price.  Some  stores  report  that  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  their  sales 
are  returned  under  such  conditions. 

Occasionally  people  try  deliberately  to  cheat  the  store  through 
an  exchange  of  goods.  For  instance,  someone  who  wishes  to  use  an 
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expensive  article  of  clothing  at  a  party  that  night  has  it  sent  home  on 
approval,  wears  it  to  the  party,  and  sends  it  back  to  the  store  the  next 
day  with  the  claim  that  it  is  unsatisfactory.  The  storekeeper  must 
then  put  such  articles  in  condition  so  that  he  can  resell  them.  The 
cost  of  doing  this  and  the  bookkeeping  charges  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
action  are  added  to  the  selling  prices  of  all  his  products.  This  has  the 
effect  of  raising  the  cost  of  the  products  for  everyone,  regardless  of 
whether  he  indulges  in  the  practice  of  returning  articles  under  the 
conditions  described  above. 

Distribution  to  the  consumer.  In  your  everyday  buying  you 
are  more  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  distributors  than  with 
producers.  You  seldom  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer  or 
with  the  farmer  who  produces  the  things  you  buy.  Usually  you 
deal  with  a  middleman.  He  may  be  a  distributor  who  operates 
a  retail  store  which  obtains  its  goods  directly  from  the  producer, 
or  he  may  secure  the  articles  from  a  wholesale  broker.  The  latter 
procedure  is  the  usual  practice  in  modern  business.  Wholesalers 
serve  a  very  useful  function,  making  it  unnecessary  for  distributors 
to  deal  directly  with  all  the  producers  whose  products  they  sell. 
A  small  grocery  store,  for  example,  would  find  it  highly  incon¬ 
venient  to  deal  separately  with  all  the  manufacturers,  all  the  can- 
ners,  all  the  farmers,  and  all  the  other  producers  whose  products 
he  sells.  Instead,  he  goes  to  a  wholesaler  who  buys  these  articles  in 
large  lots  and  stores  them  in  a  warehouse  for  distribution  to  a  number 
of  stores.  For  this  service  the  wholesaler  charges  a  commission, 
which  the  storekeeper  in  turn  adds  to  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
he  sells. 

When  you  deal  directly  with  the  producer,  the  price  of  the 
article  should  be  determined  simply  by  the  cost  of  production  and  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  A  distributor  who  buys  directly  from  a  pro¬ 
ducer  should  add  to  the  original  costs  only  the  cost  of  distribution 
and  a  moderate  profit.  However,  in  most  cases  you  now  pay  just  as 
much  for  products  secured  in  this  way  as  for  those  obtained  from  a 
distributor  who  buys  his  goods  from  a  wholesaler.  Both  producer 
and  distributor  absorb  the  difference  between  their  actual  costs  and 
the  retail  price  of  the  article  as  additional  profits.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  you  save  by  dealing  directly  with  a  producer,  but  more 
often  than  not  this  does  not  hold.  Furthermore,  producers  will  not 
usually  deal  with  you  directly,  because  a  wholesale  business  with 
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Trucks  like  these  are  an  important  means  of  moving  commodities  rapidly  from  the  point  where  they 
produced  to  the  wholesaler  and  thence  to  the  markets  of  the  nation. 
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cjistributors  or  with  brokers  is  more  profitable.  Some  of  the  larger 
producers  operate  their  own  distribution  channels,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  oil  companies  and  tire  manufacturers.  Again,  some  of  the 
larger  distributors  have  their  own  wholesale  systems  and  even  their 
own  production  organizations,  as  do  some  of  the  larger  chain  stores 
and  mail-order  houses.  Such  organizations  often  enable  you  to  buy 
products  at  some  saving  in  price,  because  they  give  consumers  the 
benefits  of  the  lowered  costs  of  mass  production  and  efficient 
distribution. 

Variety  of  distribution.  Goods  are  distributed  to  the  consumer  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  retailing  business  is  handled  through  de¬ 
partment  stores,  chain  stores,  mail-order  houses,  independent  stores, 
public  produce  markets,  supermarkets,  wagon  and  pushcart  vendors, 
roadside  stands,  house-to-house  salesmen,  and  automatic  vending 
machines.  Some  of  these  means  are  more  efficient  than  others  in  the 
distribution  of  goods,  but  the  great  difference  in  prices  is  within  each 
group  rather  than  among  the  groups. 

Department  stores,  chain  stores,  and  mail-order  houses  operate 
businesses  of  considerable  scope  and  size.  Many  of  them  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  producer  rather  than  through  a  wholesale  broker, 
and  in  some  cases  have  entered  the  production  field  themselves. 
Often  they  offer  advantages  in  more  efficient  service,  lower  prices, 
and  better  standards  of  quality  than  are  otherwise  obtainable.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  true  of  members  within  the  group,  not  of  the  entire 
group.  The  larger  public  produce  markets  and  the  supermarkets 
occasionally  offer  some  of  the  advantage's  of  the  group  just  mentioned 
because  of  improved  distribution  methods.  Although  the  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  of  independent  stores  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
less  efficient  than  those  of  large-scale  retailers,  many  manage  to  com¬ 
pete  in  price  with  the  larger  organizations.  Wagon  and  pushcart 
vendors,  road-side  stands,  and  house-to-house  salesmen  offer  the  least 
efficient  means  of  distribution.  Such  merchants  cannot  secure  lower 
wholesale  prices  through  large-scale  purchasing.  Even  if  their  prices 
are  equally  low,  because  of  their  willingness  to  accept  small  profits 
and  their  lower  overhead  costs  due  to  less  expensive  equipment,  they 
usually  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  out  of  reach  when  you  want 
them  to  make  adjustments  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise. 

Automatic  vending  machines  provide  an  economical  means  of 
selling  small  articles.  A  few  years  ago  these  machines  were  limited 
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Automatic  vending  machines  provide  an  economical  means  of  selling  small 
articles  to  the  public,  thus  reducing  the  costs  of  distribution. 
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to  the  sale  of  small  confections  such  as  chewing  gum  and  salted  nuts 
and  scales  for  the  weighing  of  people.  Today  such  machines  vend 
books,  cigarettes,  coffee,  popcorn,  handkerchiefs,  candy  bars,  and 
many  other  articles.  Their  operation  involves  no  labor  costs  and  little 
or  no  rent  charges,  and  they  can  operate  at  any  time  and  may  be 
placed  almost  anywhere. 

Topic  3.  Managing  Your  Income  Wisely 

A  part  of  your  family’s  income  is  now  spent  by  you.  Before 
many  more  months  or  years  have  gone  by,  you  will  be  earning  a 
salary,  and  some  day  you  will  probably  have  to  manage  a  household 
budget.  It  is  important  to  your  financial  well-being  that  you  learn 
now  how  to  spend  wisely.  You  can  improve  your  standard  of  living 
by  the  careful  planning  of  how  your  income  is  to  be  spent  as  well 
as  by  the  intelligent  spending  of  it.  You  also  need  to  learn  the 
various  ways  to  establish  and  make  use  of  credit  when  your  income 
proves  insufficient  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  large  expenditures 
and  you  must  borrow  money  or  make  payments  on  time.  You  are 
certain  to  profit  from  mastering  the  problems  of  budgeting  your 
income  in  advance  and  the  wise  use  of  consumer  credit. 


BUDGETING  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Reasons  for  planning  expenditures.  Many  people  believe  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  plan  their  spending  in  advance.  They  feel  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  budgeting  the  money  they  earn  and  spend 
are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  time  and  effort  spent  in 
making  the  necessary  records.  Some  of  these  people  are  too  lazy 
to  plan;  others  believe  that  the  mathematics  involved  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  them;  still  others  think  that  budgets  are  necessary  only 
for  large  incomes.  For  the  lazy  people  there  is  little  hope.  The 
timid  ones  who  are  afraid  of  complicated  calculations  need  only  be 
shown  that  making  a  budget  involves  nothing  more  than  simple 
arithmetic.  Perhaps  the  third  group  may  be  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  budgeting  the  average  income  by  estimating  the  total 
probable  lifetime  income  of  the  average  man.  This,  you  will  find,  is 
large  enough  to  deserve  careful  consideration.  If,  for  illustration. 
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his  average  annual  income  is  $1,500,  in  the  45  years  he  will  be  working 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  65,  he  will  earn  $67,500.  This  is  no 
small  sum  of  money.  If  he  spends  25  per  cent  of  that  income  for 
food,  he  will  pay  out  in  his  lifetime  $16,875  for  that  single  item. 
Certainly  in  spending  so  large  an  amount,  planning  to  get  the  most 
for  one's  money  is  worth  while. 

Consider  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  budgeting  your 
expenditures.  (1)  A  budget  helps  you  to  manage  your  spending 
so  as  to  raise  your  standard  of  living  without  increasing  your  income, 
through  eliminating  unnecessary  and  foolish  expenditures  and  using 
the  money  thus  saved  for  useful  things.  If  you  keep  a  budget,  you 
will  have  a  record  of  all  your  financial  dealings  for  any  period.  This 
is  often  very  valuable  in  helping  you  to  readjust  allowances  for  various 
items  so  that  they  more  nearly  provide  for  your  real  needs.  (2)  It 
restrains  you  from  spending  more  than  you  earn  because  it  makes 
you  compare  your  total  expenditures  with  your  total  earnings  in  any 
given  period.  ( 3 )  A  budget  helps  you  to  save,  for  in  adjusting  your 
expenditures  to  fit  your  income,  you  will  often  find  it  possible  to 
put  aside  a  given  sum  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank. 

Making  a  budget.  You  should  know  how  to  make  two  types 
of  budgets.  One  is  the  personal  budget,  which  is  designed  for  an 
individual.  The  other  is  the  family  budget,  which  includes  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  every  member  in  the  family  group.  The 
procedure  for  making  both  these  types  is  the  same,  although  the 
items  of  expenditure  and  the  percentages  of  income  expended  for 
each  item  vary  considerably.  It  is  important  for  you  to  know  how 
to  co-operate  in  the  family  budget,  and  every  consumer  needs  to 
learn  how  to  manage  his  own  personal  budget. 

The  plan  of  a  budget  should  be  systematic  but  need  not  be 
detailed.  A  budget  loses  much  of  its  value  if  it  is  tedious  to  keep  up, 
for  the  family  or  individual  is  apt  to  become  disinterested  and  care¬ 
less  in  keeping  the  records.  A  written  record  of  all  major  expendi¬ 
tures  should  be  kept  under  such  headings  as  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
amusements,  savings,  and  health.  These  items  may  vary  according  to 
the  individual  needs  and  desires  in  your  particular  family.  How  you 
keep  a  record  of  the  expenditures  is  not  really  important,  although 
the  use  of  index  cards  or  a  loose-leaf  folder  is  advisable.  In  keeping 
a  record  of  your  expenditures,  remember  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
list  the  exact  use  of  every  penny;  it  makes  the  clerical  work  too  great. 
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Whatever  your  income  a  budget  in  some  lorm  is  the  best  way  to  plan  your 
spending  and  your  savings.  A  record  should  be  kept  of  all  major  expenditures 
under  such  headings  as  food,  clothing,  rent,  amusements,  health,  and  savings. 
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It  is  important,  however,  to  record  all  expenditures  of  any  import¬ 
ance,  or  the  budget  will  be  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

Once  you  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  recording  the  money  spent, 
you  should  decide  how  to  record  all  the  earnings  of  those  concerned 
in  the  budget.  In  some  cases  this  is  simple;  many  families  have  only 
one  source  of  income,  the  salary  of  the  father.  In  other  families  the 
sources  are  many  and  varied,  including  the  salaries  of  several  members 
of  the  family,  income  from  securities,  rents  on  property  owned  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family,  and  so  on. 

When  you  know  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  how  much  you 
generally  spend  and  what  your  income  is,  you  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  budget  and  plan  your  future  expenditures  efficiently.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  certain  reasonable  percentages  of  the  total  income 
should  be  set  aside  for  each  major  item  in  the  budget,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  live  up  to  these  allowances.  However,  if 
you  find  it  a  decided  hardship  to  keep  within  a  limit  set  up  in  advance 
for  a  particular  item,  you  should  increase  the  percentage  set  aside  for 
that  item  and  balance  your  budget  by  lowering  the  allowance  for 
some  other  less  essential  item. 

For  help  in  working  out  both  your  family  and  personal  budgets, 
you  should  secure  as  many  sample  budgets  as  possible  and  compare 
them.  Banks  will  sometimes  furnish  you  with  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  and  with  sample  budget  forms.  Local  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  issue  much  material  on  budgeting,  which  you  may 
often  obtain  in  public  libraries. 


USING  CONSUMER  CREDIT 

Why  credit  is  necessary  to  consumers.  Of  course,  the  best  way 
to  meet  a  sudden  demand  for  cash  is  to  draw  it  from  a  savings 
account.  All  it  costs  you  then  is  loss  of  the  amount  of  interest  the 
bank  pays  you  for  your  account,  which  is  usually  about  1 Vi  or  2  per 
cent.  Unfortunately,  many  people  have  no  savings  accounts  or  have 
too  small  an  account  to  cover  the  expense  for  which  the  money  is 
needed.  To  save  enough  to  establish  a  sufficiently  large  bank  account 
to  cover  most  emergencies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  annual  income  of 
at  least  $2,500,  but  the  great  majority  of  people  are  living  on  incomes 
below  $2,500.  Statistics  indicate  that  families  whose  incomes  are 
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between  $1,250  and  $2,450  a  year  save  a  very  small  percentage  of 
their  incomes,  and  those  with  annual  incomes  below  $1,250  are  able 
to  save  practically  nothing.  In  the  following  table,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  various  authoritative  sources,  you  may  see  approximately 
what  percentage  of  the  income  was  put  into  savings  by  income 
groups  in  this  country  during  the  last  few  years. 


SAVINGS  OF  VARIOUS  INCOME  GROUPS  1 


Income  Group 

Per  Cent  of 
Savings 

Per  Cent  of 
Expenditures 

Over  $4,600  a  year . 

33 

62 

$3,100  to  $4,600 . 

*7 

83 

$2,450  to  $3,100  . 

*3 

87 

$2,000  to  $2,450 . 

10 

90 

$1,700  to  $2,000  . 

7 

93 

$1,450  to  $1,700  . 

5 

95 

$1,250  to  $1,450  . 

3 

97 

Relow  $1,250  a  year . 

0 

100 

1  Prior  to  World  War  II. — Ed. 


This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  amount  economists  say  the  average¬ 
sized  American  family  saved  in  recent  years,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
following  table.  None  of  the  lower-income  groups  could  put  aside  as 
much  as  they  should.  The  higher  the  income,  however,  the  more 
nearly  was  the  proper  amount  reached. 


SAVINGS  AMERICAN  FAMILIES  SHOULD  HAVE  MADE 


Income  Group 

Per  Cent  of  Savings 

r amily  of  3 

Family  of  4 

$3,000  a  year . 

18 

*5 

2,500  a  year . 

*7 

M 

2,000  a  year . 

*5 

12 

1,500  a  year . 

12 

10 

For  those  who  arc  not  in  circumstances  favorable  to  saving  any 
appreciable  sum  of  money,  there  arc  occasions  when  a  relatively  large 
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amount  of  money  is  needed  or  when  it  is  advantageous  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  to  be  paid  for  later.  Where  accident,  sickness,  death,  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  accumulated  debt  have  created  expenses  too  great  for 
the  income  to  handle  unless  payment  is  spread  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  credit  is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  The  use  of  credit 
under  such  conditions  may  be  considered  justified.  If  making  use 
of  credit  will  prevent  suffering,  it  is  essential  to  borrower  to  make 
use  of  consumer  credit. 

What  consumer  credit  is.  The  history  of  credit  goes  far  back 
into  antiquity,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  days  of  Babylon.  Certainly  we 
know  that  the  Romans  made  use  of  credit  in  the  form  we  know  it 
today.  There  are  many  definitions  of  credit,  but  all  of  them  seem 
to  boil  down  to  the  statement  that  credit  is  the  power  to  gain  the 
use  of  something  valuable  in  the  present  by  promising  to  pay  for  it 
sometime  in  the  future.  The  thing  of  value  which  you  receive  may 
be  in  the  form  of  money,  commodities,  or  services.  When  this  is 
done  in  retail  trade,  it  is  known  as  consumer  credit ,  to  distinguish  it 
from  producer  credit ,  which  involves  transactions  among  businessmen 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  a  good  credit  standing.  Ability 
to  obtain  credit  is  based  upon  the  lender's  confidence  in  your  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  pay  your  debts.  People  who  are  unable  to  instill 
this  confidence  generally  cannot  borrow  money  or  purchase  on  time 
except  under  the  strictest  provisions,  or  at  extremely  high  rates  of 
interest.  They  must  obtain  credit  from  lenders  who  are  willing  to 
take  a  risk,  and  such  lenders  usually  charge  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
It  has  been  said  that  your  credit  standing  may  be  measured  by  the 
rate  of  interest  you  must  pay  on  the  money  you  borrow.  If  you 
have  a  good  reputation  for  paying  your  debts,  you  are  allowed  to 
borrow  from  institutions  which  lend  money  at  low  rates  of  interest, 
because  such  institutions  realize  that  the  risk  of  losing  their  money 
is  slight. 

Credit  is  commonly  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  character  of 
the  borrower,  his  capacity  to  earn,  and  his  capital  assets.  You  must 
be  able  to  show  that  your  character  is  good.  This  means  that  you 
must  have  a  reputation  for  being  honest,  thrifty,  and  willing  to  pay 
your  debts  on  time.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  is  not  enough. 
You  will  have  to  show  that  you  are  not  only  willing  to  pay  but  able 
to  pay.  The  capacity  to  earn  enough  to  meet  your  debt  obligations  is 
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highly  important.  That,  plus  a  reliable  character,  will  enable  you 
to  borrow  money  from  most  lending  institutions.  There  are  some 
cases  when  you  will  need  a  third  thing,  however.  This  is  in  the  form 
of  capital  assets,  such  as  real  estate,  insurance,  bonds,  and  the  like. 

You  will  be  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  credit  standing  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  justify  your  creditors'  estimate  of  you  on 
the  three  essential  bases  of  credit.  How  well  you  do  this  will  be 
reflected  in  your  credit  rating,  which  goes  up  as  you  show  promptness 
in  paying  off  your  debts  or  down  as  you  shirk  them.  Without  a 
credit  rating  or  with  a  low  one,  you  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
only  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  If  it  is  found  that  you 
generally  pay  your  bills  promptly,  have  a  steady  income,  and  are  not 
often  in  debt,  you  will  receive  a  good  credit  rating.  However,  if  you 
occasionally  miss  a  payment,  habitually  let  bills  go  unpaid,  run  away 
from  debts  in  other  communities,  or  are  a  spendthrift,  you  will  soon 
find  that  credit  facilities  are  no  longer  open  to  you. 

Although  there  are  advantages  in  using  credit,  you  should  realize 
that  there  are  also  risks.  If  you  are  unable  to  meet  your  obligations, 
you  may  forfeit  what  you  pledged  as  security  or  you  may  have  to 
return  the  articles  you  purchased,  thus  losing  all  the  money  you  paid 
on  them.  In  some  cases  your  salary  may  be  attached  by  a  creditor, 
and  if  your  employer  is  one  who  frowns  upon  the  misuse  of  credit, 
you  may  lose  your  job. 

Privilege  of  credit.  Credit  is  not  a  substitute  for  income.  If  by 
using  your  credit  you  buy  beyond  your  means,  you  are  abusing  the 
privilege  of  credit.  You  should  not  borrow  money  or  buy  things  on 
time  if  you  know  you  will  not  be  able  to  pay  later.  Furthermore,  the 
practice  of  borrowing  when  you  have  money  enough  to  pay  cash  or  in 
order  to  buy  unnecessary  things  is  unwise.  However,  when  you  know 
that  the  purchase  of  any  item  will  not  overtax  your  income  and  that 
your  use  of  credit  is  justified,  there  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  a  credit 
transaction.  In  fact,  if  you  enjoy  the  privilege  of  credit  in  established 
business  houses,  that  is  proof  that  people  have  confidence  in  your 
character  and  your  ability  to  pay.  Business  concerns  take  care  not 
to  extend  credit  to  anyone  who  is  dishonest,  a  spendthrift,  or  unable 
to  hold  a  job. 

If  you  have  a  good  name,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  a  good  credit  standing.  Do  everything  you 
can  to  give  people  confidence  in  your  responsibility  by  paying  your 
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bills  promptly.  Being  known  for  meeting  small  obligations  promptly, 
you  will  later  be  able  to  obtain  credit  for  larger  sums  if  you  need 
them.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to  pay  a  bill  when  it  is  due,  honestly 
admit  to  your  creditor  that  you  cannot  pay  it.  If  you  can,  give  him 
a  small  token  payment  for  part  of  the  debt.  This  will  help  to  preserve 
your  credit  rating. 

Charge  accounts.  The  charge  account  is  known  as  short-term 
credit,  since  it  is  extended  usually  for  a  maximum  of  thirty  days.1 
When  the  account  is  payable  in  the  shorter  time,  it  resembles  a  cash 
payment  in  spite  of  the  deferment  in  time,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
charge  period  you  are  expected  to  pay  your  bill  in  full. 

For  this  credit  service  there  is  theoretically  no  fee,  but  the  cost 
is  usually  reflected  in  the  higher  prices  of  the  articles  sold  by  the 
store.  Many  people  prefer  to  pay  cash  because  of  the  saving  obtained 
by  discounts  for  cash;  others  prefer  a  charge  account  because  it  is 
convenient. 

The  procedure  in  opening  a  charge  account  is  almost  the  same 
in  all  retail  stores.  You  fill  out  an  application  form,  giving  your 
name  and  address,  the  length  of  time  you  have  lived  in  the  city, 
the  location  of  property  you  may  own,  your  previous  address,  the 
place  of  your  employment,  your  occupation,  the  name  of  your  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  the  name  of  your  nearest  relative,  and  the  names  of 
several  references.  This  information  on  your  application  blank  must 
be  checked  and  your  references  consulted.  Before  the  account  is 
opened,  the  store  investigates  your  credit  rating.  Often  it  turns  the 
matter  of  investigation  over  to  a  credit-rating  bureau.  Every  city  of 

1  Previous  to  World  War  II.  Accounts,  however,  often  remained  unpaid  for  a 
much  longer  period.  In  fact,  credit  authorities  estimated  that  the  average  period  for 
payment  of  outstanding  charge  accounts  had  been  sixty-two  days. 

A  definite  time  limit  was  placed  on  this  short-term  credit  in  World  War  II 
when  the  government,  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  ruled  that  retail  charge 
accounts  would  have  to  be  paid  within  forty  days  after  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  the  purchase  was  made.  An  infraction  of  this  rule  would  be  penalized  in  two 
ways:  after  forty  days  the  unpaid  account  would  be  placed  upon  an  installment  basis 
requiring  liquidation  within  a  period  of  six  months’  time;  no  further  purchases 
were  to  be  permitted  the  individual  until  the  delinquent  account  had  been  paid. 
Charge  accounts  were  placed  under  restriction  in  this  manner  as  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  effort  to  curb  inflation  in  a  wartime  economy.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress 
in  1942,  President  Roosevelt  explained  the  restriction  in  these  words:  “To  keep  the 
cost  of  living  from  spiraling  upward,  we  must  discourage  credit  and  installment  buying, 
and  encourage  the  paying  off  of  debts,  mortgages,  and  other  obligations;  for  this 
promotes  savings,  retards  excessive  buying,  and  adds  to  the  amount  available  to  the 
creditors  for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds.” — Ed. 
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significant  size  has  a  credit  bureau,  maintained  generally  by  the  retail 
merchants  as  a  group,  though  sometimes  operated  by  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  as  a  business  concern.  All  your  credit  transactions  ii\  the  city 
as  well  as  information  regarding  your  financial  transactions  elsewhere 
are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  credit  bureau.  When  you  receive  credit 
from  one  of  the  member  merchants,  all  your  dealings  with  him  are 
regularly  reported  to  the  credit  bureau.  The  bureau  can  therefore 
give  an  accurate  report  on  your  credit  standing  and  can  check  the 
statements  in  your  application. 

If  the  report  from  the  credit  bureau  is  favorable,  you  will  be 
notified  that  a  charge  account  has  been  opened  in  your  name.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  buy  whatever  you  wish  in  that  store  without 
having  to  pay  at  the  time  of  making  the  purchase.  Of  course,  the 
amount  you  buy  will  be  expected  not  to  exceed  what  you  are  able 
to  pay  for  within  thirty  days.  If  you  overbuy,  you  will  lower  your 
credit  standing  and  possibly  lose  your  credit  privileges. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  charge  account.  It  is 
usually  quicker  to  charge  an  article  than  to  pay  cash  for  it.  Many 
people  find  it  more  convenient  to  pay  for  all  their  purchases  on  the 
first  of  the  month  than  to  pay  for  each  purchase  separately.  In 
budgeting  your  income,  the  itemized  statement  sent  to  you  by  the 
store  each  month  may  prove  helpful  in  checking  on  the  total  amount 
of  purchases  made  in  any  given  period.  If  your  salary  check  should 
be  delayed  or  if  you  should  not  have  ready  cash,  a  charge  account 
would  enable  you  to  obtain  needed  articles  at  once.  Often  stores 
give  better  service  to  customers  with  charge  accounts  than  to  casual 
cash  customers.  Purchasing  on  a  charge  account  enables  you  to  have 
the  articles  before  you  pay  for  them,  making  it  easier  for  you  to 
return  them  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory.  As  a  charge  customer  you 
are  often  invited  to  attend  advance  sales  two  or  three  days  before  the 
regular  sales  for  the  general  public,  so  that  you  have  first  choice  of 
articles  which  are  limited  in  quantity. 

The  practice  of  having  a  charge  account  has  its  disadvantages, 
however.  Because  this  method  of  purchase  is  so  convenient,  you 
may  too  often  decide  to  buy  articles  you  do  not  really  need.  If  you 
have  to  pay  cash  you  are  more  likely  to  give  the  matter  careful 
consideration  before  buying  the  article.  Further,  although  stores 
nominally  charge  no  fee  for  carrying  a  charge  account,  the  truth  is 
that  they  cover  the  bookkeeping  costs  involved  by  raising  the  general 
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level  of  their  prices.  Only  occasionally  are  cash  customers  allowed 
discounts.  Purchasers  should  remember  that  one  disadvantage  of 
charge  accounts  is  that  they  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
average  consumer. 

Installment  buying.  In  contrast  to  the  short-term  consumer 
credit  secured  through  charge  accounts,  installment  credit  is  known  as 
long-term  credit,  because  the  payment  for  a  purchase  is  extended 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  often  a  year  or  more,  in  weekly  or  monthly 
installments.  Installment  buying  differs  from  the  charge  account  in 
other  less  convenient  ways:  the  requirement  of  a  down  payment 
on  the  purchase,  the  charging  of  an  interest  rate  on  the  unpaid 
balance,  and  the  fact  that  ownership  does  not  go  to  the  buyer  until 
the  final  payment  is  made.  Moreover,  whereas  no  definite  limit  is 
put  on  the  amount  you  may  purchase  on  a  charge  account  except 
that  you  are  expected  not  to  exceed  your  ability  to  pay,  the  amount 
of  credit  you  may  obtain  under  the  installment  plan  is  limited  to  the 
price  of  the  article  you  buy. 

The  advantage  of  installment  buying  is  that  if  you  need  a  certain 
article  but  do  not  have  ready  cash  to  pay  for  it,  you  can  purchase  it 
on  credit  and  have  the  use  of  the  article  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  indefinitely  until  you  can  save  up  for  it. 
The  installment  plan  usually  involves  making  a  down  payment  and 
paying  the  remaining  cost  in  periodic  installments.  The  down  pay¬ 
ment  may  amount  to  between  5  and  33  1/3  per  cent1  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  article.  For  the  privilege  of  extending  your  payment  of 
the  unpaid  balance  over  a  period  of  time,  you  pay  a  carrying  charge 
and  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 

The  disadvantages  of  installment  buying  are  numerous.  There 
is  danger  of  getting  deeply  into  debt,  because  the  low  payments  make 
it  appear  that  you  can  afford  to  make  the  purchase.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  buy  a  number  of  different  things  on  the  installment  plan, 
the  total  payment  of  which  amounts  to  more  than  you  can  afford. 
People  have  been  known  to  contract  for  the  payment  of  installments 
amounting  to  several  times  their  income,  as  a  result  of  buying  articles 

1  As  part  of  its  program  to  prevent  inflation  in  World  War  II  (see  footnote, 
page  29),  tlie  government  placed  restrictions  on  installment  buying.  The  down 
payment  was  generally  raised  to  33%  per  cent  and  the  payment  period  was  restricted 
to  a  maximum  of  twelve  months.  Certain  exceptions,  however,  were  made  in  the 
installment  sales  of  some  items,  such  as  furniture,  for  which  the  required  down 
payment  became  20  per  cent. — Ed. 
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at  a  number  of  different  places  and  failing  to  count  up  the  cost. 
Furthermore,  the  rates  of  interest  on  installment  purchases  are  some¬ 
times  so  high  as  to  make  the  actual  cost  of  the  articles  several  times 
the  cash  price.  At  best,  the  interest  rates  often  greatly  exceed  what 
purchasers  think  them  to  be.  A  final  disadvantage  to  installment 
buying  is  that  the  article  may  be  repossessed  or  the  buyer's  wages  may 
be  attached  unless  payments  are  made  promptly. 

The  amount  of  the  installment  payments  depends  upon  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  down  payment  and  the  total  cost  of  the  purchase 
including  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  and  the  carrying  charge. 
The  carrying  charge  is  a  fee  assessed  you  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
the  article  on  the  installment  plan.  The  amount  of  this  fee  is  affected 
by  the  price  of  the  goods  (tending  to  decrease  as  the  price  increases), 
by  the  length  of  time  given  to  make  the  payments,  by  the  expected 
life  of  the  article,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  article  depreciates, 
by  the  possible  expense  of  repossessing  the  article,  and  by  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  purchaser. 

The  interest  you  must  pay  on  an  article  bought  under  this  plan 
often  represents  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  amount  due.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  been  known  to  pay  as  much  as  500  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  by  the  time  the  last  payment  was  made.  As  the  true 
rate  of  interest  charged  is  usually  concealed,  you  are  likely  to  pay  a 
much  greater  rate  of  interest  on  an  installment  purchase  than  you 
think  you  are  paying.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  rate  of  interest 
is  sometimes  based  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  over 
the  entire  period  you  are  making  payments,  instead  of  being  reduced 
proportionately  as  each  payment  reduces  that  balance.  For  example, 
let  us  say  that  you  owe  $120  on  a  refrigerator  to  be  paid  off  in  $10 
monthly  installments,  and  that  the  interest  rates  are  at  the  legal  rate 
of  6  per  cent.  You  may  be  charged  interest  on  the  sum  of  $120  for 
the  entire  twelve  months,  although  the  unpaid  balance  is  regularly 
reduced  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  34. 

From  this  table  you  can  see  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month, 
for  instance,  you  should  be  paying  6  per  cent  of  $60,  not  6  per  cent 
of  $120.  The  amount  of  interest  charged  at  that  time  should  be  half 
the  amount  charged  at  the  beginning  if  the  rate  is  actually  to  remain 
6  per  cent.  Sometimes  the  interest  rates  are  advertised  at  2  or  3 
per  cent.  The  implication  is  that  this  is  the  annual  rate,  whereas  it 
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PROPER  BASIS  FOR  INTEREST  CHARGES 


Month 

Unpaid  Balance 

1  . 

$120 

2  . 

110 

3  . 

100 

4  . 

90 

5  . 

80 

6  . . 

7° 

7  . . 

60 

8  . 

5° 

9  . 

40 

10  . 

3° 

11  . 

20 

12  . 

10 

is  the  rate  per  month.  This  means  that  the  annual  rate  is  actually 
twelve  times  that,  or  from  24  to  36  per  cent.  In  extreme  cases  the 
interest  rate  may  amount  to  much  more. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions  offered  to  installment  purchasers, 
the  interest  rate  is  usually  at  least  double  that  advertised.  Let  us  say 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  that  you  buy  a  bicycle  for  $65.  The  down 
payment  is  $15,  leaving  a  balance  of  $50  to  be  paid  in  10  months  at 
8  per  cent  interest  in  $5  installments.  This  means  that  you  are 
charged  $4  interest,  which  is  added  to  the  down  payment,  making  the 
actual  cost  of  the  bicycle  $69.  By  examining  the  table  on  page  35, 
showing  the  correct  charges  at  8  per  cent,  you  can  see  that  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  is  actually  more  than  double  that  advertised.  You 
will  observe  that  if  you  paid  interest  at  8  per  cent  on  the  unpaid 
balance  you  actually  owed  the  company  each  month,  you  would  pay 
only  $1.85  in  interest  instead  of  $4.  By  paying  the  larger  amount 
you  are  really  paying  between  16  and  17  per  cent  interest. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  installment  contracts.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  provide  for  the  purchase  to  be  turned  over  to  you  and 
to  remain  in  your  possession  so  long  as  you  meet  the  payments;  only 
when  the  last  installment  is  paid  do  you  become  complete  owner  of 
the  article.  In  another  type  of  contract  you  put  up  something  as 
security,  which  is  forfeited  instead  of  the  article  purchased  if  the 
payments  are  not  kept  up.  Still  another  type  of  contract  gives  the 
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8  PER  CENT  INTEREST  CHARGES  ON  THE  INSTALLMENT  PURCHASE 

OF  A  BICYCLE 


Month 

Balance  Unpaid  at 
the  End  of  Each 
Month 

Amount  of  Interest 
Charged  Each 
Month 

1  . 

$50 

$0.33 

2  . 

45 

.30 

3  . 

40 

•27 

4 . 

35 

•24 

5  . 

33 

.20 

6  . 

25 

•x7 

7 . 

20 

•x3 

8 . 

*5 

.10 

9  . 

10 

•°7 

10 . 

5 

.04 

Total  $1.85 

company  the  right  to  attach  your  wages  for  the  payments  rather  than 
to  repossess  the  article. 

The  first  and  most  common  type  of  contract  is  known  as  the 
conditional-sale  contract,  for  you  become  owner  only  on  the  condition 
that  you  make  all  payments.  Under  this  contract  failure  to  continue 
payments  or  even  to  be  prompt  with  a  payment  may  mean  the  loss 
of  the  article;  the  company  has  the  right  to  take  back  the  article  if  it 
wishes,  and  you  forfeit  any  payments  which  you  have  already  made. 
Instead  of  repossessing  the  article  the  company  may  declare  the  rest 
of  the  payments  due  at  once  and  sue  you  for  the  unpaid  balance. 

Whatever  type  of  contract  you  have,  be  sure  to  read  it  carefully 
before  signing  it.  Take  especial  care  to  understand  the  material  in 
the  fine  type.  No  matter  how  small  the  type  may  be,  all  conditions 
stated  therein  are  just  as  binding  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the  contract. 
Do  not  sign  any  contract  until  you  are  sure  you  know  who  will  hold 
the  contract,  what  penalties  you  will  be  assessed  for  late  payments, 
what  provision  is  made  in  case  you  wish  to  pay  up  the  balance  before 
it  is  due,  what  the  total  amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  is,  how  much 
interest  you  will  have  to  pay,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
installments. 
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Personal  loans.  Almost  everyone  at  one  time  or  another  needs 
to  obtain  a  loan.  If  as  the  head  of  a  family  you  belong  in  the  income 
group  which  earns  less  than  $2,500  a  year,  you  are  likely  to  find  it 
necessary  to  borrow  money  to  meet  emergencies  against  which  your 
income  is  too  small  to  provide  savings. 

When  you  borrow  money  you  must  pay  interest.  The  rate  of 
interest  you  pay  depends  upon  how  good  your  credit  standing  is. 
If  your  credit  is  good,  you  usually  have  your  choice  of  a  number  of 
lending  agencies.  Those  which  lend  only  to  good  risks  usually  charge 
reasonably  low  rates  of  interest.  As  the  following  table  shows,  the 
rates  of  interest  charged  by  the  various  lending  agencies  cover  a  wide 
range. 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  PERSONAL  LOANS 


Lending  Agency 

Range  of  Interest 
Rates  in  Per  Cent 

Insurance  Companies  . 

4 

to 

6 

Building  and  Loan  Associations . 

6 

to 

12 

Credit  Unions . 

6 

to 

18 

Bank  Loan  Departments . 

6 

to 

23 

Remedial  Loan  Associations . 

10 

to 

36 

Industrial  Banks . 

12 

to 

34 

Pawnbrokers  . 

24 

to 

120 

Finance  Companies . 

24 

to 

42 

Unlicensed  Lenders  . 

72 

to 

1,200 

In  considering  a  loan  you  should  take  several  precautions.  Be 
sure  that  your  reason  for  borrowing  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost, 
which  in  most  cases  is  quite  great.  Weigh  carefully  the  benefits  you 
or  your  family  will  receive  from  the  loan  against  the  cost  involved. 
If  the  benefits  seem  worth  the  expense,  take  care  to  borrow  where 
you  can  obtain  the  lowest  interest  rate.  In  any  event,  study  carefully 
any  loan  contract  you  enter,  with  an  eye  to  avoiding  obligations 
you  may  be  unable  to  keep. 

Borrowers  of  less  than  $300  are  protected  in  more  than  half  the 
states  of  the  nation  by  small-loan  laws.  Such  laws  limit  the  amount 
of  interest  agencies  coming  under  their  jurisdiction  can  charge  to  a 
maximum  of  3I/2  per  cent  per  month.  In  some  states  no  more  than 
2V2  per  cent  may  be  charged.  In  most  states  the  limit  is  3  per  cent 
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per  month,  which  amounts  to  36  per  cent  a  year.  Although  this  rate 
is  high  compared  with  the  rates  offered  by  some  lending  agencies, 
there  is  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  no  further  charges  may  be 
made.  When  borrowing  money,  find  out  if  the  agency  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  is  governed  by  a  small-loan  law.  If  so,  you  are  less  likely  to 
be  overcharged. 

Bank  loan  departments.  The  personal-loan  departments  of  the 
regular  commercial  banks  provide  loan  facilities  for  the  consumer. 
If  you  have  a  good  credit  rating  in  your  community,  you  will  be  able 
to  borrow  money  from  this  source  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
procedure  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  you  have  a  regular  income,  are 
a  resident  of  the  state,  and  can  give  the  names  of  two  references. 
When  this  is  done  satisfactorily,  you  may  borrow  any  reasonable  sum, 
provided  you  can  get  two  cosigners  to  endorse  the  loan  and  guarantee 
its  payment.  Since  banks  come  under  the  control  of  state  banking 
laws,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  small-loan  laws. 

The  amounts  of  bank  loans  usually  range  from  $100  to  $1,000. 
They  are  granted  for  a  period  of  one  year  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  about 
6  per  cent.  Loans  can  be  had  for  as  little  as  $50  and  as  much  as 
$2,000  at  rates  running  as  high  as  23  per  cent,  but  these  are  not  so 
common.  As  a  rule  bank  loans  are  paid  back  in  weekly  or  monthly 
installments.  Banks  are  usually  very  careful  regarding  the  risks  they 
take  in  making  loans.  They  permit  money  to  be  borrowed  only  for 
constructive  purposes,  such  as  the  payment  of  insurance,  building  or 
repairing  a  house,  or  education. 

Finance  companies.  Next  to  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
banks,  the  largest  lending  institution  in  this  country  is  the  personal 
finance  company.  Some  3,000  finance  companies  do  a  business  of 
approximately  $500,000,000  a  year.  One  fifth  of  this  business  is 
handled  by  two  large  companies.  Such  agencies  are  usually  super¬ 
vised  under  the  uniform  small-loan  laws  in  states  having  this  control, 
for  most  of  their  loans  are  for  less  than  $300.  The  larger  proportion 
of  the  loans  are  for  between  $50  and  $100.  The  rate  of  interest  ranges 
between  24  and  42  per  cent,  with  36  per  cent  a  year  or  3  per  cent  a 
month  the  most  common  rate.  The  scope  of  business  of  the  personal 
finance  companies  includes  borrowers  from  all  occupations  and  in  all 
income  groups  above  the  level  of  poverty.  Most  of  the  smaller  loans 
are  secured  merely  by  the  borrower's  promise  to  pay  back  the  money 
within  a  certain  time.  Additional  security  is  often  required  in  the 
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form  of  chattel  mortgages  on  personal  property  such  as  furniture  and 
jewelry.  On  some  few  occasions  wage  assignments  are  taken,  although 
this  generally  is  done  as  protection  against  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  but  refuse  to  do  so. 

Unlicensed  lenders.  In  states  which  have  no  uniform  small-loan 
laws  unlicensed  lenders  provide  the  only  available  means  for  great 
numbers  of  workingmen  to  borrow  money.  Sometimes  unlicensed 
lenders  operate  in  states  which  have  the  small-loan  law.  Among  this 
group  you  will  find  the  so-called  loan  sharks,  who  charge  between 
72  and  1,200  per  cent  interest,  the  usual  rate  being  about  240  per  cent 
a  year.  The  high  rate  of  interest  these  loan  sharks  charge  is  only 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  they  enmesh  the  borrower  so  deeply 
in  debt  that  he  is  seldom  able  to  pay  the  principal.  As  a  result  he 
has  to  reborrow  money  at  a  large  refinancing  fee  in  order  to  pay  off 
the  original  lender,  who  is  very  likely  to  be  operating  with  the 
refinancing  agency.  Such  loans  are  usually  secured  by  chattel  mort¬ 
gages  or  wage  assignments,  which  the  lenders  often  use  to  intimidate 
borrowers.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the  loan  shark  is  to  borrow  only 
from  a  licensed  lending  agency  or  from  an  established  institution, 
such  as  a  bank. 

Industrial  banks.  The  term  industrial  is  not  strictly  correct,  for 
these  banks  have  no  more  connection  with  industry  than  do  other 
banks.  They  do  not  operate  under  small-loan  laws  but  rather  are 
controlled  by  special  state  laws.  Many  of  them  are  what  is  known 
as  Morris  Plan  banks,  which  require  you  to  have  two  cosigners  who 
will  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  loan.  These  banks  lend  amounts 
varying  from  $50  to  $5,000  at  interest  rates  ranging  between  6  and 
34  per  cent  a  year,  the  usual  rate  being  quoted  as  17  per  cent 
annually.  However,  the  actual  rate  of  interest  is  somewhat  higher 
because  the  interest  charge  is  discounted  before  the  loan  is  made, 
thus  giving  you  the  use  of  less  money  than  you  pay  for.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  if  you  borrow  $100  at  12  per  cent,  the  $12  interest  is  de¬ 
ducted  and  you  are  given  only  $88.  Furthermore,  an  investigation 
charge  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent  may  be  added  to  the  $12  interest. 
Finally,  you  will  be  required  to  deposit  regularly  in  the  bank  until 
you  have  accumulated  enough  to  pay  off  the  loan.  However,  you  will 
receive  a  small  interest  on  these  deposits,  which  should  be  considered 
when  calculating  the  total  cost  of  the  loan,  as  it  slightly  lowers  the 
interest  rate  you  pay. 
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Pawnbrokers.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  moneylenders 
is  the  pawnbroker,  whose  three-ball  metal  sign  above  his  shop  may  be 
seen  in  every  city.  As  a  rule  pawnshops  are  run  as  small  businesses, 
although  some  become  quite  large,  with  branches  in  several  parts  of 
a  city.  People  do  not  borrow  from  pawnbrokers  so  much  today  as 
they  formerly  did,  but  the  pawnshops  of  this  country  still  do  an 
annual  business  of  approximately  $110,000,000. 

Most  of  the  loans  made  by  pawnbrokers  range  between  $5  and 
$50,  although  some  may  go  as  high  as  $250.  The  interest  rates 
average  about  36  per  cent  a  year,  but  may  be  as  low  as  24  per  cent 
or  as  high  as  120  per  cent.  Generally  the  loan  is  secured  without 
special  contract  by  simply  pledging  some  personal  article,  such  as  a 
camera,  diamond  ring,  violin,  or  watch.  You  agree  to  pay  back  the 
loan  in  a  certain  time,  but  should  you  fail  to  do  so,  the  pawnbroker 
may  sell  your  property  without  any  return  to  you.  This  source  of 
loans  is  used  especially  by  those  in  the  very  low  income  groups,  who 
are  unable  to  establish  a  credit  rating  sufficiently  high  to  entitle  them 
to  borrow  from  the  better  established  lending  agencies.  It  serves  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  emergency  funds  on  short  notice  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  legal  detail. 

Credit  unions.  A  fast-growing  form  of  lending  agency  is  the 
co-operative  enterprise  known  as  the  credit  union.  There  are  more 
than  7,000  of  these  federally  chartered  societies  located  in  most  of 
the  states  of  the  nation  with  a  membership  of  almost  2,000,000 
persons.  These  organizations  are  usually  formed  in  groups  of  50  or 
more  persons  who  belong  to  the  same  occupational  group,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  lodge  or  church,  or  work  in  the  same  manufacturing 
plant.  The  membership  includes  teachers,  doctors,  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  persons;  government  employees  and  other  civil-service  workers; 
members  of  lodges,  fraternities,  labor  unions,  and  churches;  and  work¬ 
ers  in  factories,  stores,  and  offices.  In  other  words,  anyone  who 
wishes  may  belong  to  a  group  composed  of  persons  with  similar 
interests.  Membership  is  generally  achieved  through  paying  an  en¬ 
trance  fee,  usually  25  cents,  and  by  buying  at  least  one  share,  which 
must  legally  have  a  par  value  of  $5,  payable  in  cash  or  in  weekly  install¬ 
ments  of  25  cents  in  order  to  accommodate  the  individual  of  limited 
means.  A  means  of  saving  and  investing  money  as  well  is  thus 
provided.  The  clerical  and  administrative  work  of  the  credit  union 
may  be  done  with  the  help  of  volunteers  from  among  the  members. 


Keystone  View  Co. 


To  obtain  a  loan  from  a  pawnbroker  one  must  turn  over  as  security  some 
piece  of  personal  property,  such  as  the  jewelry  or  musical  instruments  dis¬ 
played  in  these  windows. 
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thus  decreasing  the  overhead  cost.  Consequently,  interest  rates  may 
be  lowered  somewhat,  the  amount  being  determined  by  the  members 
themselves  at  regular  meetings  of  the  credit  union.  Interest  rates 
range  between  8  and  18  per  cent.  The  charge  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  balance  existing  each  month,  rather  than 
on  the  original  amount  of  the  loan,  usually  making  the  actual  rate  of 
interest  around  1 2  per  cent  a  year.  As  a  rule  the  loans  made  through 
the  organization  are  small.  Loans  under  $50  may  be  had  merely  on 
the  member  s  signature,  while  amounts  larger  than  that  must  be 
secured  with  either  collateral  or  an  endorser.  The  collateral  may  be 
stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  or  personal  property.  The  endorser  may 
be  any  responsible  person  who  is  willing  to  guarantee  the  loan.  Since 
the  members  usually  know  each  other  quite  well,  it  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  credit  union  to  make  use  of  the  security.  The  society  is 
run  in  a  businesslike  manner,  nevertheless,  and  loans  are  made  with 
comparatively  little  risk.  Such  loans  are  usually  made  to  pay  the 
cost  of  emergencies  such  as  illness,  accidents,  repairs,  home  improve¬ 
ments,  and  cash  purchases.  Those  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
belong  to  a  credit  union  are  provided  by  this  lending  agency  with 
almost  ideal  conditions  under  which  to  borrow  money,  for  the  cost  of 
borrowing  is  relatively  low,  the  loan  is  easily  secured,  and  little  risk 
is  involved. 

Other  sources  of  personal  loans.  There  are  several  other  means 
of  borrowing  money.  A  larger  amount  of  money  is  obtained  by 
borrowers  from  the  life-insurance  companies  than  from  any  other 
source  (see  Unit  Seven,  page  423).  Money  to  buy,  build,  or 
improve  property  may  be  borrowed  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (see  pages  423-428).  Members  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  may  also  borrow  money  on  the  shares  they  have  in  such 
organizations  (see  pages  500-501).  Finally,  there  are  many  philan¬ 
thropic  and  semiphilanthropic  societies,  such  as  the  remedial  loan 
associations  and  student  funds,  which  lend  money  under  various 
conditions.  (You  can  secure  information  on  these  from  material  in 
the  public  library.) 


Projects  and  Activities 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  consumer  topics  you  and  your  class  would 
like  to  discuss  during  the  semester.  List  these  topics  in  the  order  of  im- 
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portance,  noting  the  number  of  students  suggesting  each  one.  Compare 
this  list  with  the  topics  covered  in  this  book  and  with  those  your  teacher 
indicates  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  course,  to  see  if  the  demands  of  the 
class  will  be  satisfied.  Before  beginning  your  survey  read  the  Preface  to 
this  book  and  consult  some  of  the  Sources  of  Information  below,  pages 

43-44* 

2.  During  the  week  make  a  study  of  all  the  examples  of  bad  taste  you 
observe  about  you.  Choose  two  or  three  of  these  examples  and  explain  in 
class  why  you  think  they  are  in  poor  taste.  Why  were  they  purchased? 
What  is  their  probable  comparative  life? 

3.  Compare  the  prices  charged  for  a  certain  brand  of  some  product 
which  is  sold  in  your  community  through  several  different  distribution 
channels.  Note  which  one  has  the  highest  price  and  which  the  lowest, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  out  why. 

4.  Find  out  how  some  product  produced  locally  gets  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer,  noting  in  detail  the  various  middlemen  who 
handle  the  product  before  you  get  it.  Try  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  difference  between  the  manufacturing  price  and  the  selling  price  goes 
to  each  middleman. 

5.  Discover  whether  your  state  has  a  price-fixing  law  requiring  retail¬ 
ers  to  charge  prices  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  they  sell. 
Find  out  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  law  tends  to  keep  prices  higher 
or  to  make  them  more  reasonable  than  in  communities  which  do  not  have 
such  laws. 

6.  With  the  aid  of  several  other  members  of  the  class  make  a  list  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  automatic  vending  machines  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  according  to  the  kind  of  product  they  dispense.  What  effects  do 
the  machines  have  on  prices,  if  any? 

7.  Report  on  “How  We  Can  Reduce  Distribution  Costs.”  Read  the 
practical  program  recommended  by  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  in  the 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet,  59^  of  Your  Dollar,  as  part  of  your  preparation 
for  your  report. 

8.  Conduct  a  debate  on  the  question,  “Resolved:  That  economic 
planning  will  remove  the  evils  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  business 
cycle.” 

9.  Make  a  budget  of  your  earnings  and  expenditures  for  the  period 
of  several  weeks.  See  how  closely  you  can  follow  the  principles  described 
in  this  unit. 

10.  Secure  information  on  several  kinds  of  lending  agencies  in  your 
community,  comparing  their  interest  rates,  the  security  they  require,  the 
amount  of  the  loans  granted,  and  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  repay¬ 
ment. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
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11.  Make  a  chart  comparing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  types  of  consumer  credit,  indicating  which  one  seems  best  suited  to 
your  own  purposes.  Justify  your  choice. 


Sources  of  Information 

Barriers  in  Internal  Trade  in  Farm  Products.  Yearbook  Separate  No.  1753, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  An  eleven-page 
pamphlet  which  adequately  describes  the  trade  barriers  set  up  by 
state  shipping  restrictions.  The  effect  of  these  restrictions  upon  prices 
is  clearly  indicated. 

Carskadon,  T.  R.,  59 of  Your  Dollar— The  Cost  of  Distribution.  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  44,  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Incorporated, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  10  cents. 

Consumers'  Guide.  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Issued  monthly  from  June 
through  September;  semimonthly  from  October  through  May.  A 
magazine  containing  practical  articles  on  all  sorts  of  everyday  prob¬ 
lems.  Excellent  for  your  class  library,  to  be  used  throughout  the 
year. 

Distribution  Services  and  Costs.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  An  intelligent  summary  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  costs  of  distribution. 

Facts  You  Should  Know  about  Budgeting.  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York.  Free.  This  pamphlet  is  an 
attempt  to  convince  the  reader  that  budget  making  is  simple  and 
individually  profitable.  The  directions  are  clearly  stated,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  convincing. 

Goldstein,  Harriet,  and  Goldstein,  Vetta,  Art  in  Every  Day  Life.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1940.  An  informative  book  on  the  subject 
of  good  taste  in  the  selection  and  use  of  various  consumer  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  houses,  furniture,  and  clothing. 

Hughes,  R.  O.,  Fundamentals  of  Economics.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston. 
This  book  contains  chapters  on  economic  principles  consumers  need 
to  understand,  on  the  use  of  credit,  and  on  budgeting. 

Kennedy,  Ada,  and  Vaughn,  Cora,  Consumer  Economics.  The  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  A  book  which  has  valuable  discussions 
on  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  consumers,  standards  of  living, 
money  management,  and  consumer  credit. 

Planning  and  Recording  Family  Expenditures.  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.  Five  cents  (no  stamps).  A  booklet  cx- 
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plaining  three  different  methods  for  planning  your  family  expendi¬ 
tures  and  recording  them  once  they  have  been  made. 

Reducing  the  Costs  of  Food  Distribution.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Yearbook  Separate  No.  1750.  Free. 
This  section  of  the  1940  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  offers  several  an¬ 
swers  to  the  problem  of  reducing  distribution  costs  of  foods. 

Smith,  Augustus  H.,  Your  Personal  Economics.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  May  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  studying  the  use 
of  credit  and  budgets.  It  also  contains  information  on  production 
and  distribution. 

Shields,  H.  G.,  and  Wilson,  W.  H.,  Consumer  Economic  Problems.  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Use  the  tables  of 
contents  and  the  index  of  this  high-school  text  to  find  material  on 
pertinent  topics.  Chapters  I,  II,  IV,  and  VII  are  unusually  informa¬ 
tive.  Use  the  charts,  tables,  and  illustrations,  as  aids  to  study. 


UNIT  TWO 


PROTECTING  YOUR  INTERESTS  AS  A  CONSUMER 

All  of  us  need  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  wise  consumer 
practices,  the  protective  agencies,  and  the  helpful  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  aid  us  to  become  skillful  buyers  and  users  of  goods  and 
services.  Our  government  protects  pur  interests  as  consumers  by 
means  of  research  and  legislation.  Private  and  public  agencies  have 
organized  to  help  us  with  sound  advice  on  economical  buying  and 
using  of  goods  and  services.  Some  consumers  have  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  in  co-operative  businesses  in  order  to  secure  goods  of 
acceptable  quality  at  reasonable  cost.  As  an  informed  and  intelligent 
consumer  you  should  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  of 
these  organizations. 

Topic  i.  Recognizing  the  Risks  of  Careless  Buying 

Because  in  business,  as  elsewhere  in  life,  there  are  persons  care¬ 
less  of  everyone's  interest  but  their  own,  any  purchaser  is  likely  to 
encounter  unfair  or  fraudulent  business  practices  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  shopping.  Most  of  the  frauds  we  meet  are  economic  and  affect 
only  our  financial  well-being,  but  others  are  dangerous  to  our  health 
and  safety.  All  shoppers  should  be  aware  of  these  dangers  and  know 
how  to  avoid  them. 


SOME  ECONOMIC  FRAUDS 

Short  weight.  Despite  a  federal  law  and  many  local  laws  against 
short  weight  or  short  volume,  consumers  are  often  defrauded  by  this 
means.  Watch  for  it  particularly  in  buying  foodstuffs  and  also  in 
purchasing  drugs,  cosmetics,  fabrics,  and  household  supplies. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  short-weighting  may  be  prac¬ 
ticed:  (1 )  The  manufacturer  may  declare  on  the  label  of  his  product  a 
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certain  weight  which  on  examination  proves  false.  However,  mis¬ 
statement  of  quantity  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  easily  checked  on,  by  federal  authorities,  of  all  mis¬ 
brandings.  (2)  Short-weighting  may  be  disguised  by  making  an 
accurate  statement  on  the  label  in  a  misleading  manner.  Federal 
law  permits  a  manufacturer  a  certain  choice  of  terms  in  declaring 
the  net  contents  of  his  product.  For  example,  he  may  use  the 
English  system  of  measuring  solids  in  terms  of  pounds  or  ounces  and 
liquids  in  terms  of  quarts,  pints,  fluid  ounces,  or  similar  designations. 
A  purchaser  might  once  have  been  confronted  with  such  a  statement 
as  “Net  contents,  0.47  liter.”  The  average  American,  who  is  not 
scientifically  trained  and  is  unacquainted  with  the  metric  system, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  this  indicates  a  volume  of 
one  pint.  However,  the  regulations  built  around  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  specifically  forbid  the  use  of  uncommon 
units  of  weight  or  measure  and  make  mandatory  the  units  most 
commonly  used  by  consumers.  Metric  units  can  now  be  used  only 
as  a  supplement.  ( 3 )  Since  the  law  requires  that  the  quantity  must 
be  stated  on  the  label  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  only  deception 
likely  to  be  practiced  is  in  connection  with  goods  packaged  by  a 
dishonest  retailer. 

Unless  you  weigh  or  measure  the  articles  you  buy,  you  must 
rely  upon  the  work  of  government  officials  to  protect  you  against 
false,  misleading,  and  illegible  quantity  statements.  Against  violations 
which  slip  through  in  this  field  and  against  short-weighting  of  other 
products  not  under  government  control,  you  are  protected  only  by 
your  own  watchfulness  and  the  efforts  of  scrupulous  businessmen. 
Remember  that  you  can  help  government  officials  and  business  in 
general  by  refusing  to  purchase  packaged  products  which  are  not 
clearly  labeled.  Whenever  it  is  possible  you  should  refuse  to  buy 
products  whose  labels  bear  no  quantity  declaration.  If  as  consumers 
we  consistently  demand  accurate  quantity  statements  on  all  products, 
manufacturers  who  do  not  so  label  their  goods  may  in  time  see  that 
it  is  good  business  to  do  so. 

Slack  fill.  Another  common  practice  which  defrauds  consumers 
is  slack  fill.  This  is  the  use  of  a  container  considerably  larger  than 
necessary  to  hold  the  product,  thus  deceiving  consumers  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  getting  more  for  their  money. 

Products  put  up  in  paper  or  metal  boxes  lend  themselves  to  this 


Brown  Brothers 

These  berry  baskets  and  tin  containers  used  for  measuring  peanuts  were 
confiscated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures.  You 
can  easily  see  why. 
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type  of  deception.  Probably  everyone  who  buys  such  products  as 
cereals,  soap  chips,  pepper,  or  seeds  has  occasionally  opened  a  package 
to  discover  that  it  is  only  two-thirds  full. 

Slack  filling  is  less  common  in  bottles  or  cans,  because  in  bottled 
goods  it  is  easily  detected  and  in  canned  foods  it  is  specifically  for¬ 
bidden  by  federal  law. 

Wise  consumers  do  not  rely  completely  upon  the  protective  work 
of  government  officials,  especially  in  buying  commodities  not  covered 
by  law.  Three  precautions  will  protect  your  interests.  First,  take 
care  to  buy  all  packaged  products  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  as  de¬ 
clared  on  the  label  rather  than  of  the  size  of  the  container;  if  you 
read  the  label  and  buy  the  package  which  gives  you  the  most  for 
your  money  rather  than  the  package  which  looks  largest,  you  can 
usually  avoid  being  deceived.  Second,  discover  slack  filling  by  shaking 
the  package  and  listening  for  the  sound  of  the  contents  sliding  about 
in  the  box.  This  is  a  less  reliable  means  of  protection  than  the  first, 
because  of  the  varying  physical  properties  of  the  contents.  A  package 
that  is  but  slightly  filled  often  sounds  the  same  as  one  which  is  almost 
full;  one  can  never  be  certain  of  the  exact  proportion  of  slack  filling. 

Deceptive  containers.  Closely  related  to  slack  fill,  and  often 
found  in  the  same  instance,  is  the  use  of  deceptive  containers. 
False  bottoms  are  found  most  often  in  cartons  used  for  processed 
cheese,  fruits,  and  confections.  Bottled  goods,  too,  are  sometimes 
sold  in  containers  with  false  bottoms,  such  as  the  beverage  bottle 
having  a  raised  cup  extending  part  way  into  the  interior  of  the  bottle. 
Irregular  shapes  in  bottles  containing  foods  such  as  olive  and  salad  oils 
are  deceptive  in  appearance.  In  the  cosmetic  industry  particularly 
you  find  bottles  of  every  imaginable  shape  and  size,  so  that  unless 
the  labels  give  a  correct  statement  of  quantity,  you  have  no  way  of 
telling  how  much  you  get  for  your  money.  Thick-walled  containers 
may  be  used  where  the  bottle  or  jar  is  cheaper  than  its  contents,  but 
this  device  is  not  generally  used  in  the  cosmetic  industry  because  the 
cosmetic  products  usually  cost  less  than  the  glass  in  the  bottle  or  jar 
in  which  they  are  sold.  Food  products,  however,  especially  flavoring 
extracts,  are  frequently  put  up  in  containers  with  very  thick  walls. 

Under  federal  law  government  officials  are  authorized  to  seize  all  , 
deceptively  packaged  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  sold  in  interstate 
commerce.  However,  you  must  be  watchful  in  buying  products  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  agency— that  is,  commodities  sold  only 
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within  the  state  where  they  are  made  and  all  products  not  classed  as 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Strict  refusal  to  buy  any  product  that 
is  deceptively  packaged  will  force  careless  or  unscrupulous  producers 
off  the  market  or  make  them  adopt  legitimate  containers. 

Substandard  products.  The  sale  of  substandard  or  low-quality 
products  cannot  rightfully  be  considered  an  economic  fraud  except 
when  they  are  represented  as  high  in  quality  or  sold  at  prices  justified 
only  by  high-grade  products.  The  fact  that  substandard  products 
are  inferior  in  quality  should  be  clearly  stated  on  the  label.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  commodities  below  the  legal  commercial  standard  in  quality 
are  seldom  so  labeled  and  are  sometimes  advertised  or  even  labeled 
as  of  high  quality.  Marketing  of  low-grade  foods  and  drugs,  cos¬ 
metics,  clothing,  and  household  supplies  at  prices  justified  only  for 
high-quality  goods  has  been  fairly  common.  Moreover,  except  in  the 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  fields,  you  have  little  protection  against 
deceptive  selling  of  substandard  commodities.  This  economic  fraud 
is  difficult  to  detect  until  after  the  product  has  been  bought  and  put 
into  use.  Your  main  hope,  therefore,  is  to  insist  on  compulsory 
standardization  in  all  fields,  through  state  or  federal  law  requiring 
certain  accepted  standards  of  quality  in  the  production  of  goods. 

Adulteration.  Adulterating  products  with  inferior  or  worthless 
materials  to  increase  the  manufacturer's  profits  in  most  instances 
greatly  reduces  their  quality  and  utility. 

Water  is  a  common  adulterant  because  it  is  cheap  and  is  easily 
introduced  into  many  products.  Such  commodities  as  beverages, 
soaps,  and  foods  may  contain  excessive  amounts  of  added  water.  It  is 
especially  difficult  to  detect  this  fraud  in  foods  because  in  most  cases 
water  is  a  natural  ingredient  of  the  product  adulterated.  To  establish 
in  a  court  of  law  that  the  amount  of  water  is  in  excess  of  the  normal 
amount  and  was  deliberately  added  with  the  intent  to  defraud  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  19 38, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority  to  set  up  legal 
standards  for  the  water  content  of  such  products.  One  product  for 
which  a  definite  standard  for  water  content  has  been  set  up  by  special 
act  of  Congress  is  butter. 

The  adding  of  artificial  colors  or  flavors  to  conceal  inferiority  or 
to  imitate  another  product  is  a  second  type  of  adulteration  for  which 
you  need  to  watch.  Federal  law  forbids  the  use  of  artificial  substances 
in  imitation  of  the  appearance  of  genuine  products  unless  that  fact 
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is  dearly  stated  on  the  label.  Under  no  condition  may  artificial  colors 
and  flavors  be  employed  to  conceal  inferiority.  However,  the  law  does 
permit  such  artificial  substances  to  be  used  when  not  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  inferiority  if  the  label  clearly  states  that  the  product 
contains  such  substances.  This  exception  does  not  apply  to  butter, 
cheese,  or  ice  cream  which  may  contain  added  coloring  matter  not 
declared  on  the  label.  Usually  the  artificial  materials  used  in  foods 
and  drugs  are  harmless  vegetable  or  coal-tar  dyes. 

Another  form  of  adulteration  of  which  you  should  be  aware 
occurs  in  fabrics,  especially  those  sold  as  wool  or  silk.  Certain  stand¬ 
ards  as  to  what  should  be  considered  pure  silk  and  what  should  be 
considered  adulterated  silk  have  been  adopted  by  manufacturers. 
There  are  two  major  means  of  adulterating  silk:  weighting,  and  adding 
other  fabrics.  Silk  fabrics  may  be  weighted  with  metallic  salts  in 
such  a  manner  that  inferior  grades  appear  much  richer.  Other  silk 
fabrics  may  be  cheapened  by  the  addition  of  some  less  expensive  or 
inferior  fiber,  such  as  rayon.  Reading  the  labels  of  silk  garments  will 
afford  you  some  protection  against  this  type  of  fraud.  However,  some 
manufacturers  have  violated  the  standards  adopted  by  their  industry, 
with  the  result  that  your  only  absolute  protection  is  to  test  the  fabric. 
Standards  have  also  been  set  up  for  wool  products.  Since  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  (see  pages  84-85)  went  into  effect  in  1940, 
you  may  be  sure  of  the  maximum  degree  of  protection.  Reading 
labels  on  wool  products  today  will  afford  you  real  assurance  that  you 
are  getting  the  desired  quantity  of  wool. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS 

Poisonous  substances.  Two  general  types  of  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances  are  found  in  consumer  goods.  One  type  is  added  accidentally 
(in  some  cases  unavoidably),  but  in  the  other  type  the  substances 
are  added  intentionally. 

Poisonous  spray  residues  are  one  of  the  major  sources  of  food 
adulteration,  especially  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  state  control  and  the  increasing  use  of  sprays 
which  are  fairly  easily  washed  off,  this  danger  to  consumers  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  recent  years.  Most  sprays  still  contain  lead  and 
arsenic,  although  other  chemicals  are  being  tried  as  insecticides. 
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Fluorine  and  selenium  have  been  used,  the  former  gaining  much  favor 
of  late  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  residue  can  be  removed. 
Cyanide  and  sulphur  are  sometimes  found  on  dried  fruits  that  have 
been  sprayed  with  hydrocyanic  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide  to  prevent 
insect  infestation  during  the  drying.  Occasionally  copper  is  found 
in  dangerous  amounts.  The  federal  government  recognized  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  such  substances  long  ago  and  accordingly  set  tolerances  for 
these  metals;  products  which  carry  more  than  the  maximum  amount 
of  spray  residue  tolerated ,  or  permitted,  are  seized  and  destroyed. 
Government  agents  seize  products  containing  other  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances  in  foods,  such  as  lead  from  canning  utensils  and  containers. 

Poisonous  substances  may  be  deliberately  added  in  the  chemical 
preservation  of  foods.  For  meat  products  this  is  forbidden,  but  in 
other  foods  limited  amounts  of  preservatives  may  be  added  if  their 
presence  is  declared  on  the  label.  With  modern  canning  methods 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  preservatives  to  fruit  or  vegetable  products 
which  are  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  canning,  and  the  best 
products  do  not  contain  such  adulterants.  The  safe  practice  is  to 
read  labels  carefully,  since  federal  law  requires  that  when  artificial 
preservatives  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  product  the 
label  must  carry  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

In  buying  drugs,  especially,  careful  reading  of  labels  is  essential. 
The  labels  of  all  drug  products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  must 
give  the  name  and  amount  or  percentage  of  alcohol,  of  all  narcotic 
and  hypnotic  drugs,  and  of  certain  other  substances  (which  will  be 
discussed  in  Unit  Four).  For  safety’s  sake  avoid  using  any  drug  con¬ 
taining  these  ingredients,  except  on  the  advice  of  a  competent  doctor. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  advertisements  urging  you  to  try  some  remedy 
because  it  is  safe  and  is  recommended  by  doctors,  for  drugs  so  adver¬ 
tised  are  often  not  reliably  recommended. 

Certain  cosmetics  have  been  cited  by  agencies  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  adulteration  and  misbranding  and  for  false  or  misleading 
advertising.  Though  advertised  as  safe,  some  of  them  contain  harm¬ 
ful  substances.  Arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  aniline  dyes,  carbolic 
acid,  and  metallic  sulphides  are  often  present.  Federal  law  forbids 
the  entry  into  interstate  commerce  of  cosmetics  containing  poisonous 
substances,  but  present  inspection  facilities  arc  not  adequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  transportation  altogether.  The  cosmetics  most  commonly 
adulterated  with  injurious  substances  arc  hair  dyes,  depilatories,  and 
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bleach  creams.  You  serve  your  own  best  interests  and  earn  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  public  and  of  reputable  manufacturers  by  buying  such 
cosmetic  products  with  discrimination. 

Poisonous  substances  are  found  less  commonly  in  products  out¬ 
side  the  food  and  drug  fields.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  danger  in  excessive  lead-weighted  silk  garments,  especially  for 
babies,  who  often  chew  fabrics.  Certain  types  of  cooking  utensils— 
for  example,  poorly  made  enamelware— may  contain  such  poisonous 
metals  as  antimony,  lead,  and  even  arsenic  and  fluorine.  Use  of  defec¬ 
tive  enamelware  with  dull  or  chipped  spots  should  be  avoided  because 
of  possible  danger  from  one  of  these  metals.  Occasionally  cases  of 
poisoning  result  from  the  escape  of  refrigerants  from  mechanical 
refrigerators.  Although  these  cases  are  few,  they  represent  a  definite 
hazard.  The  safest  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  buy  a  refrigerator 
which  uses  one  of  the  nonpoisonous  refrigerants. 

Unhygienic  substances.  You  must  guard  against  buying  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  under  unsanitary  conditions  and  contaminated 
by  filth  and  germs,  although  modern  methods  of  manufacture  and 
distribution  are  eliminating  unsanitary  conditions  so  that  each  year 
we  probably  have  an  increasing  percentage  of  clean  commodities  on 
the  market. 

The  more  common  forms  of  contamination  resulting  from  un¬ 
hygienic  or  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  process  of  manufacture  occur 
in  foodstuffs.  Food  seizures  by  the  government  are  usually  based  on 
decomposition,  the  presence  of  parasites,  insect  infestation,  dirtiness, 
moldiness,  and  the  presence  of  undesirable  animal  matter.  Dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  cream,  butter,  milk,  and  ice  cream  have  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  criticism  on  this  score. 

Cream  was  formerly  one  of  the  products  most  frequently  seized 
as  contaminated  with  objectionable  matter.  In  recent  years  sanitary 
conditions  have  improved  materially,  especially  since  1933,  when 
there  was  a  self-imposed  clean-up  campaign  by  the  cream  industry. 
However,  even  today  in  a  few  localities  some  consumers  are  faced  by 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  existed  generally  before  1933. 

Butter  also  improved  in  quality  after  1933  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  developed  a  new  method  of  detecting  filth  in  butter. 
Until  then  butter  made  from  malodorous,  germ-filled  cream  which 
had  been  strained  and  pasteurized  might  appear  under  the  microscope 
to  be  perfectly  clean,  though  it  actually  contained  soluble  contami- 
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nating  matter.  Under  the  test  of  the  new  method,  many  butters 
previously  considered  first  grade  were  found  to  contain  nearly  as  much 
contaminating  material  as  the  lowest  grades  of  butter.  The  conse¬ 
quent  seizure  and  destruction  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  butter  led 
to  a  clean-up  campaign  among  butter  producers  similar  to  that  in  the 
cream  industry. 

Since  milk  is  an  excellent  growing  medium  for  bacteria,  it  should 
be  purchased  carefully.  According  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  every  year  almost  fifty  milkborne  epidemics  occur  in 
this  country.  These  usually  break  out  in  small  market  areas  where 
there  is  little  or  no  sanitary  control.  You  are  wise,  therefore,  to 
demand  pasteurized  milk  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  raw  milk  certified  under 
local  or  state  control  systems  approved  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Ice  cream  is  also  easily  contaminated.  Tests  by  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  private  agencies  show  concentrations  of  bacteria  ranging 
from  as  low  as  200  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  to  as  high  as 
12,000,000.  Every  state  has  some  regulation  regarding  ice  cream, 
but  not  all  states  consider  bacterial  count. 

Among  the  canned  foods,  sea  foods  are  most  frequently  con¬ 
demned  by  state  and  federal  authorities  for  contamination.  Of  the 
various  canned  fish,  salmon  and  tuna  are  most  often  seized.  The 
frequency  of  these  seizures  results  from  the  fact  that  the  fish  are 
usually  caught  far  from  the  packing  plants  and  are  difficult  to  keep 
during  the  period  of  transit. 

Household  products  may  also  be  contaminated,  for  they  are 
controlled  even  less  than  are  foods  and  drugs.  However,  in  most 
instances  the  method  of  use  greatly  reduces  the  possibility  of  serious 
suffering  from  such  contamination.  Such  commodities  as  bedding 
materials  are  often  controlled  by  state  governments,  18  states  requir¬ 
ing  sterilization  of  all  mattresses  sold,  14  of  pillows,  12  of  comforters, 
5  of  upholstery,  and  9  of  cushions. 

Many  states  and  cities  have  ordinances  governing  the  sanitary 
condition  of  clothing.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  find  out  what  laws 
exist  in  your  community  to  protect  you  against  the  hazards  of  infec¬ 
tion  that  occasionally  occur  in  this  field,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
wool  garments  made  from  reworked  wool  obtained  by  ragmen  from 
old  suits.  A  sensible  precaution  is  to  have  any  article  of  apparel  or 
any  household  utensil  cleaned  before  it  is  used. 
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Shock  hazards.  One  other  possibility  of  injury  against  which 
the  average  citizen  should  provide  in  buying  consumer  goods  is  the 
likelihood  of  shock  in  using  electrical  goods.  Electrical  appliances 
most  likely  to  subject  you  to  this  danger  are  vacuum  cleaners,  electric 
irons  and  ironers,  washing  machines,  and  electric  heaters.  Shock  from 
electrical  appliances  ordinarily  results  from  one  of  two  causes:  either 
the  product  is  faultily  constructed,  or  the  user  handles  it  improperly. 
You  can  usually  avoid  buying  a  poorly  constructed  electrical  appliance 
by  insisting  on  a  product  which  bears  the  seal  or  marker  of  the 
Underwriter's  Laboratories,  indicating  that  it  has  passed  tests  for  a 
minimum  standard  of  safety.  The  second  cause  of  shock  is  not 
usually  the  fault  of  the  appliance,  although  many  products  could  be 
manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  more  nearly  foolproof. 


TYPES  OF  ADVERTISING 

Important  forms  of  advertising.  The  most  powerful  means  the 
businessman  has  to  persuade  you  to  buy  his  particular  brand  rather 
than  another  is  advertising.  The  most  commonly  used  advertising 
mediums  are  the  radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  billboards. 

The  most  expensive  of  the  four  common  forms  of  advertising 
is  radio  advertising.  Some  of  the  large  corporations  have  spent  from 
$1,000,000  to  $4,000,000  a  year  on  this  type  of  advertising  alone. 
Costs  vary  from  a  small  sum  for  a  brief  announcement  on  a  local 
station  to  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  program  on  a  major  network. 
A  half-hour  broadcast  on  one  of  the  larger  networks  can  cost  its 
sponsor  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  when  the  costs  of  network 
time,  the  salaries  of  the  performers,  and  the  fees  to  the  advertising 
agency  that  created  the  program  are  all  added  up. 

Despite  this  heavy  expense  radio  advertising  appears  to  be  very 
profitable.  It  flourishes  even  in  bad  times,  perhaps  because  it  reaches 
a  larger  audience  than  any  other  form  of  advertising.  To  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  can  be  more  objectionable  than  perhaps  any  form  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Tests  have  shown  that  the  time  given  to  "plugging"  the  spon¬ 
sors'  products  in  typical  thirty-minute  broadcasts  vary  from  two  to 
fifteen  minutes.  To  remind  the  listener  of  the  product  all  sorts  of 
methods  are  used,  from  direct  statements  about  it  to  hinting  at  it  in 
a  skit  or  joke.  Advertising  has  become  so  prevalent  in  radio  programs 
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that  listeners  are  objecting,  and  even  radio  columnists  for  the  news¬ 
papers  are  criticizing  the  practice.  Although  conditions  are  still  far 
from  happy,  complaints  have  brought  some  changes.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  have  reduced  the  time  devoted  to  extolling  their  products,  and 
a  few  have  stopped  all  commercial  announcements  except  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  broadcasts.  Others,  however, 
not  content  with  sponsoring  entertainment  programs,  introduce  adver¬ 
tisements  into  news  broadcasts,  time  announcements,  and  weather 
reports,  so  that  you  are  bombarded  with  advertisements  whenever 
you  turn  the  dial  of  your  radio. 

Large  sums  are  spent  also  for  magazine  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  amount  you  usually  pay  for  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper 
barely  covers  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  To  make 
a  profit  the  publisher  must  secure  revenues  from  another  source. 
That  source  is  advertising.  Publications  with  circulations  of  nearly 
a  million  readers  have  received  several  million  dollars  a  year  for  adver¬ 
tising.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  why  some  periodicals  conduct  campaigns 
extolling  the  virtues  of  national  advertising  and  urging  consumers  to 
buy  nationally  known  brands.  It  is  not  surprising  that  editorial 
policies  are  in  some  cases,  but  not  usually,  shaped  by  influence  and 
pressure  from  advertisers  rather  than  by  the  interests  of  consumers. 
Some  magazines  contain  more  advertising  than  material  of  real  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader.  The  printing  of  long  articles  or  stories  so  that 
they  are  broken  up  and  continued  on  various  pages  throughout  the 
magazine  induces  readers  to  turn  through  the  advertising  matter.  In 
some  magazines  the  reading  matter  may  even  be  related  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  each  issue  so  that  an  article  or  story  mentioning  a  kitchen 
may  have  in  immediate  proximity  to  it  an  advertisement  for  a  range, 
refrigerator,  canned  food,  or  similar  product.  Some  articles  may 
themselves  be  cleverly  worded  advertisements. 

The  fourth  large-scale  advertising  medium,  the  outdoor  billboard, 
is  usually  employed  as  a  supplementary  means  of  reminding  you  of 
a  product  about  which  you  have  already  been  thoroughly  informed 
through  radio  or  advertising  in  magazines.  Outdoor  billboards  have 
proved  irritating  to  the  public  when  they  obscure  the  beauty  of  a 
country  landscape.  Billboards  may  also  be  definite  safety  hazards  by 
distracting  attention  at  intersections  or  near  dangerous  curves.  Some 
progressive  communities  have  passed  ordinances  prohibiting  billboard 
advertising,  and  businessmen,  realizing  that  objectionable  forms  of 
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Brown  Brothers 

As  a  means  of  effective  advertising  the  poster  may  be  displayed  out  of 
doors  as  well  as  indoors.  The  United  States  Government  has  used  posters 
extensively  in  recruiting  and  in  War  Bond  drives. 
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advertising  can  prove  to  be  a  boomerang,  have  advocated  its  general 
restriction  outside  of  urban  communities. 

Good  and  bad  advertising.  For  your  purposes  as  a  consumer 
all  advertising  may  be  divided  into  two  types:  good  and  bad.  Good 
advertising  benefits  you  in  a  number  of  ways  and  serves  a  definite 
and  irreplaceable  function  in  modern  society.  Briefly,  good  advertis¬ 
ing  is  that  which  is  truthful ,  informative ,  and  inexpensive  to  the 
consumer.  Although  much  of  the  advertising  of  today  meets  these 
three  requirements,  enough  of  it  still  fails  to  meet  one  or  more  of 
them  to  cause  consumers  to  be  skeptical.  Bad  advertising  contains 
false  statements,  misleading  claims,  inadequate  information,  or  no 
information  at  all,  appeals  to  emotions  rather  than  to  intelligence, 
and  is  expensive  to  consumers.  Although  its  cost  is  assessed  in  the 
prices  you  pay,  it  does  not  help  you  to  decide  which  of  several  com¬ 
peting  articles  best  suits  your  purpose  by  giving  you  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

Some  advertisements  today  make  use  of  pseudoscientific  terms 
to  promote  sales.  Unfortunately,  the  average  consumer  does  not  know 
enough  science  to  distinguish  between  true  scientific  facts  and  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  twisted  or  invented  to  promote  the  particular 
product  under  discussion.  A  statement  may  be  made  that  is  scien¬ 
tifically  true  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  may  not  apply  to  the  product. 
Again,  an  advertisement  may  tell  part  of  the  truth  and  neglect  to 
mention  other  conflicting  facts  which  also  apply  in  the  case.  For 
example,  your  interests  are  not  well  served  by  an  advertisement  stating 
merely  that  a  particular  mouthwash  removes  95  per  cent  of  the  germs 
from  the  mouth  during  a  cold,  when  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  ordinary 
salt  water  will  do  the  same  much  more  inexpensively,  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  5  per  cent  may  be  the  germs  that  do  the  damage,  and  that  germs 
reproduce  themselves  so  rapidly  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  mouth  will  contain  as  many  as  before  the  mouthwash  was  used. 
Similarly,  the  statement  that  a  particular  food  contains  vitamin  C  is 
meaningless  unless  accompanied  by  certain  other  data,  such  as  the 
amount  of  the  vitamin  contained,  the  comparative  value  of  the 
product  in  comparison  with  others  also  containing  vitamin  C,  and 
whether  the  vitamin  as  found  can  be  utilized  in  the  body.  Inade¬ 
quate  information  aids  you  little  in  your  attempt  to  find  a  product 
to  meet  your  needs. 

Advertisements  appealing  to  the  emotions  without  giving  you 
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any  tangible,  useful  information  are  to  be  classed  as  bad.  For  instance, 
advertising  which  threatens  loss  of  employment,  social  position, 
friends,  or  even  health  and  life  for  failure  to  use  a  certain  product  is 
to  be  condemned.  Similarly,  appeals  to  the  emotions  of  vanity,  pride, 
sex,  and  greed  are  to  be  deplored.  Claims  made  in  such  advertise¬ 
ments  are  not  believed  by  those  who  stop  to  analyze  them,  and  are 
frequently  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  by  educated  people.  They  appeal 
chiefly  to  unsophisticated  and  uninformed  persons.  Obviously,  using 
one  type  of  toilet  soap  instead  of  another  will  not  make  you  more 
beautiful,  any  more  than  using  a  particular  brand  of  shaving  soap 
will  make  someone  else  win  a  sweetheart. 

The  use  of  testimonials  in  advertisements  is  another  misleading 
practice.  Some  of  these  testimonials  are  paid  for;  others  are  written 
by  the  advertiser;  and  even  the  many  given  to  manufacturers  in  good 
faith  by  actual  users  of  the  product  are  unreliable  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  usually  given  by  persons  who  are  not  competent  to 
judge  the  value  or  quality  of  the  product  they  endorse.  The  testi¬ 
monial  of  a  physician  about  a  drug  might  be  of  some  value— if  you 
could  be  sure  that  the  physician  quoted  in  the  advertisement  really 
existed.  Testimony  about  the  same  drug  by  a  housewife  should  not 
be  accepted  as  proof  of  its  value,  for  a  woman  using  the  drug  without 
a  doctor's  care  is  not  competent  to  judge  her  own  case.  She  might 
merely  have  mistakenly  believed  that  she  was  suffering  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  drug  was  supposed  to  cure;  or  if  she  actually  did  have  the 
malady,  the  drug  might  only  have  obscured  the  symptoms  rather 
than  cured  the  disease,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  many  testimonial 
givers,  she  would  probably  have  become  well  just  as  quickly  if  she 
had  taken  no  medicine  at  all.  A  physician  who  endorses  a  drug 
product  is  not  necessarily  competent  to  recommend  a  fountain  pen. 
Although  an  athlete  may  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
particular  type  of  boxing  glove,  his  testimonial  on  coffee  may  be 
worthless.  Nor  is  an  actress  or  a  society  woman  necessarily  a  good  or 
sincere  judge  of  the  comparative  values  of  brands  of  cosmetics.  The 
intelligent  consumer  knows  that  to  understand  the  effect  of  such 
products  requires  specialized  knowledge  not  usually  possessed  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  give  such  testimonials. 

Good  advertising  usually  gives  information  in  concrete  terms 
regarding  quality,  durability ,  utility,  quantity ,  and  price.  Most  adver¬ 
tisements  in  professional  or  scientific  journals  are  of  this  type,  for  the 
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manufacturer  knows  he  is  dealing  with  readers  who  are  influenced 
not  by  flights  of  imagination  but  by  demonstrable  facts.  You  can 
learn  much  by  comparing  the  advertisements  of  cereals,  of  cosmetics, 
of  soaps,  or  even  of  cigarettes  in  scientific  journals  with  those  in 
popular  magazines. 

Really  informative  advertisements  are  becoming  more  frequent. 
Occasionally,  advertisements  for  bed  sheets,  for  instance,  furnish  such 
valuable  facts  as  the  thread  count,  tensile  strength,  size,  and  price. 
Advertisements  for  silk  garments  now  sometimes  tell  whether  or  not 
the  product  contains  weighting  or  adulterants,  whether  it  is  color-fast, 
what  sizes  are  available,  the  ply  and  twist  of  the  yarns  used,  and  the 
price.  Some  food  advertisements  contain  information  regarding  the 
government  grade,  suggestions  for  new  and  interesting  uses,  and  the 
price.  Such  advertising  is  very  helpful,  serving  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
judge  the  comparative  values  of  competing  brands. 

Good  advertising  provides  other  benefits  besides  the  supplying 
of  information  upon  which  to  judge  value.  Many  times  it  tells  you 
of  new  and  useful  products  not  produced  in  your  community.  Learn¬ 
ing  of  new  ways  to  prepare  or  utilize  an  advertised  product  increases 
its  value.  Local  newspaper  advertisements  inform  you  when  and 
where  you  can  obtain  the  goods  you  desire;  without  such  information 
many  needed  products  would  remain  on  the  merchants'  shelves  un¬ 
sold.  Finally,  advertising  may  lower  the  price  of  a  product  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  demand  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  mass  production. 

Topic  2.  Working  Toward  Compulsory  Standards 

The  solving  of  some  of  the  difficulties  met  in  the  daily  shopping 
of  the  average  American  family  requires  more  than  individual  skill 
and  intelligence.  For  problems  centering  around  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  consumer  goods,  legislation  appears  to  be  the  best  answer, 
although  in  some  cases  private  enterprise  is  making  long  strides  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  You  should  keep  well  informed  on 
existing  conditions  which  require  legislative  action. 


THE  NEED  FOR  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  STANDARDS 

Price  in  relation  to  quantity.  When  you  go  to  market  yon 
usually  expect  to  get  a  better  price  for  things  you  buy  in  large  quan- 
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tities  than  for  those  you  purchase  in  small  amounts.  If  you  buy 
4  pounds  of  potatoes  for  15  cents,  you  may  rightfully  expect  to  be 
able  to  get  the  same  potatoes  at  eight  pounds  for  twenty-five  cents. 
Three  packages  of  cereal  which  would  sell  for  10  cents  separately 
are  often  offered  together  at  25  cents.  This  is  a  generally  accepted 
trade  practice  which  enables  you  to  buy  large  quantities  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving. 

Although  this  relation  of  price  to  quantity  purchased  is  logical 
and  holds  true  in  most  cases,  surveys  of  the  market  reveal  exceptions 
to  the  practice.  In  a  study  made  of  22  standard  drugstore  items  it 
was  found  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  the  consumer  received 
from  8  to  297  per  cent  more  for  his  money  when  he  bought  the 
10-cent  size  rather  than  the  so-called  “regular’ 9  size.  According  to  an 
article  in  Consumers ’  Digest ,  June,  1938,  similar  results  were  found 
in  a  survey  made  of  well-known  brands  of  cosmetics  offered  for  sale  in 
the  five-and-ten-cent  stores  of  a  town  in  upper  New  York  state.  In 
this  test  it  was  found  that  26  of  46  brands  of  cosmetics  offered  were 
better  buys  in  the  10-cent  size  than  when  purchased  in  the  largest 
size  made.  Of  8  well-known  brands  of  face  powder  sold  the  dime 
size  was  really  cheaper  in  half  of  the  cases.  In  6  out  of  9  cases  tal¬ 
cum  powders  were  found  to  offer  less  for  one’s  money  in  the  large 
sizes.  In  no  case  did  it  pay  to  buy  rouge,  lipstick,  or  mascara  in  the 
large  size,  according  to  this  report,  for  all  11  brands  studied  gave 
more  for  the  money  in  the  small  size.  For  example,  the  10-cent  size 
of  one  popular  brand  of  rouge  contained  over  2.2  grams  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  while  the  25-cent  size  contained  only  2.3  grams.  Thus  for  2.5 
times  the  price,  the  consumer  received  only  0.1  gram  more  rouge 
for  his  additional  15  cents.  In  a  particular  brand  of  lipstick  selling 
in  a  10-cent  and  a  dollar  size,  despite  an  increase  in  price  of  10  times, 
only  5  times  the  quantity  of  material  was  offered  in  the  large  size.  In 
other  words,  in  considerably  over  half  of  the  cases,  each  penny  of 
the  consumer’s  dime  bought  more  when  she  chose  the  small  size 
than  when  she  bought  the  large  size.  The  only  consistent  exceptions 
to  this  rule  occurred  in  the  purchase  of  cold  creams  and  hand  lotions, 
for  which  the  opposite  situation  held  true. 

Such  conditions  seem  unnecessary,  since  not  only  does  it  cost 
the  manufacturer  proportionately  more  to  produce  smaller  packages 
than  large  ones  but  the  distribution  of  the  small  sizes  in  general  costs 
proportionately  more.  There  are  several  possible  explanations  of 
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why  you  are  offered  more  for  your  money  in  the  dime  sizes.  Manu¬ 
facturers  may  feel  that  to  divide  a  dollar-size  package  of  face  powder, 
for  instance,  into  10  or  more  dime  sizes  would  make  a  package  so 
small  that  even  at  10  cents  it  would  not  appear  a  good  buy.  The 
turnover  on  the  small  sizes  may  be  so  great  that  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  willing  to  take  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  with  the  prospect 
of  making  it  up  in  increased  volume  of  sales.  Or  some  producers 
may  deliberately  give  you  less  for  your  money  in  the  large  sizes,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  average  consumer  believes  he  will 
save  money  by  purchasing  the  large  size  rather  than  the  small. 
Finally,  in  many  cases  the  containers  of  the  large  sizes  are  much 
more  elaborate  than  those  used  in  the  10-cent  sizes,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  feel  that  you  are  willing  to  pay  more  just  to  get  a  fancy 
package. 

As  a  consumer  you  should  use  care  in  reading  the  labels  of  all 
the  products  you  buy.  Whenever  the  quantity  is  stated,  compare 
it  with  the  price  for  each  size  offered.  By  dividing  the  price  in  cents 
by  the  quantity,  you  can  determine  how  much  each  size  actually 
gives  you  for  your  money.  For  example,  comparing  a  10-cent  size 
containing  2  ounces  with  a  25-cent  size  containing  4  ounces,  you 
would  find  the  smaller  size  the  better  buy,  because  the  price  would 
be  5  cents  per  ounce  and  6.3  cents  per  ounce  respectively. 

Price  in  relation  to  quality.  A  general  principle  of  consumer 
economics  is  that  price  is  no  criterion  of  quality.  In  other  words, 
paying  a  higher  price  for  any  given  article  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  you  get  a  product  better  in  quality  than  one  selling  for  less. 
You  will  find  that  this  applies  in  any  field  of  consumer  goods. 

Foodstuffs  may  be  sold  at  first-grade  prices  when  they  are  really 
third  grade  in  quality.  Inspectors  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  one  instance  purchased  a  variety  of  brands  of  a  number  of 
kinds  of  canned  foods  with  a  view  to  determining  price-quality  rela¬ 
tionships.  A  total  of  505  cans  was  purchased  in  various  stores  of 
all  classes  in  several  large  Eastern  cities,  and  these  goods  were  tested 
according  to  government  standards.  It  was  shown  conclusively  by 
this  study  that  in  the  field  of  canned  goods  there  was  absolutely  no 
relationship  between  price  and  quality.  For  instance,  the  prices  of 
Grade  A,  Grade  B,  or  Grade  C  canned  peaches  ranged  anywhere 
from  17  to  24  cents  for  a  No.  2V2  can,  without  distinction  as  to 
grade.  The  range  of  price  for  all  three  grades  of  tomatoes  ran  from 
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9  to  15  cents  for  a  No.  2  can.  It  was  actually  possible  to  pay  as 
much  as  13  cents  for  a  can  of  substandard  tomatoes  in  one  brand, 
as  much  or  more  than  one  had  to  pay  for  first-grade  tomatoes  in 
eight  competing  brands.  All  three  grades  df  corn  ranged  in  price 
from  10  to  20  cents  for  No.  2  cans.  Moreover,  some  substandard 
corn  and  tomatoes  were  sold  in  the  lower  limits  of  the  price  ranges 
given  above.  The  consumer  had  no  way  of  judging  which  of  the 
various  brands  were  actually  of  a  grade  comparable  to  the  price  asked 
for  them,  for  in  only  87  of  505  instances  was  any  mention  made  of 
grade,  and  in  over  half  of  these  instances  the  grade  was  described  so 
inaccurately  as  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  average  consumer. 

A  national  chain  store  took  advantage  of  this  situation  by  adver¬ 
tising  products  of  its  own  manufacture  at  prices  considerably  below 
the  prices  asked  for  nationally  known  brands  of  the  same  foods,  and 
guaranteeing  its  products  to  be  equal  in  quality.  Its  own  brand  of 
gelatin  was  placed  on  the  market  at  10  cents  for  a  one-ounce  package 
in  competition  with  one  no  better  in  quality  selling  at  twice  the  price. 
Its  salad  dressing,  sold  at  19  cents  a  pint,  was  guaranteed  to  be  as  good 
in  quality  as  a  widely  advertised  brand  selling  at  25  cents  a  pint.  By 
purchasing  fifteen  products  in  the  chain-store  brand  at  prices  ranging 
from  Vi  cent  to  10  cents  less  than  those  of  the  same-size  package  in 
nationally  popular  brands,  a  consumer  might  save  70  cents. 

This  same  chain  grocery  has  also  placed  government  quality 
grades  on  the  labels  of  many  of  the  products  it  distributes  under  its 
own  brand  names.  Other  merchants  have  begun  to  follow  the  lead 
of  this  organization,  and  if  consumers  make  it  clear  that  they  want 
such  service,  still  other  manufacturers  and  distributors  will  offer  stand¬ 
ardized  quality  at  similarly  reasonable  prices. 

“Best”  versus  “cheapest.”  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the 
fallacy  of  believing  that  the  cheapest  articles  are  always  the  best  buys. 
Although  shoppers  often  find  that  lower-priced  articles  are  as  good  as 
more  expensive  ones,  or  even  better,  often  they  obtain  poor  bargains 
when  they  buy  products  merely  because  they  are  cheap.  The  honest 
manufacturer  in  any  field  tries  to  sell  the  best  quality  of  goods  he  can 
at  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  If  you  buy  the  cheapest  item  of  an 
ethical  concern,  you  usually  find  that  it  actually  is  lower  in  quality 
than  the  higher-priced  ones  put  out  by  that  company.  Also,  if  you 
try  to  buy  something  which  sells  for  considerably  less  than  the  general 
price  asked  for  that  type  of  product,  you  are  likely  to  find  yourself 
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These  aspirin  tablets  have  been  made  according  to  government-accepted 
standards  of  quality  and  purity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  label  which  bears  the 
symbol  U.S.P. 
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cheated.  Whenever  you  buy  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  or  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  usual  price,  you  should  try  to  determine  whether  the 
quality  of  the  lower-priced  article  really  is  comparable  to  that  of 
higher-priced  goods. 

In  the  field  of  drugs  you  can  often  do  this  simply  by  reading 
the  label.  Official  and  nonofficial  drugs  are  listed  according  to  gov¬ 
ernment-accepted  standards  as  U.S.P.  or  N.F.  This  means  that  any 
drug  bearing  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  symbols  on  its  label 
accords  with  the  standards  as  to  quality  and  purity  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  the  National  Formulary ,  two  publications 
which  list  the  various  useful  medicines  known  to  science.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  find  aspirin  tablets  of  all  brands  manufactured  according 
to  the  standard  formula  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia ,  which 
means  that  they  are  essentially  the  same.  Yet  a  widely  advertised 
national  brand  is  sold  for  as  much  as  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred, 
another  brand  can  be  purchased  for  one  third  of  this  amount  a  hun¬ 
dred,  while  druggists  offer  aspirin  under  its  chemical  name,  acetyl- 
salicylic  acid,  for  fifteen  cents  an  ounce  (roughly  the  equivalent  of  a 
hundred  tablets ) . 

In  buying  products  for  which  standards  exist,  you  should  use 
standards  rather  than  price  as  a  guide  to  quality,  taking  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  standardizing  agency  and 
the  meaning  of  the  particular  standard.  Many  standardizing  agen¬ 
cies  establish  standards  representing  only  a  minimum  of  quality; 
some  standardize  factors  other  than  quality,  such  as  size,  weight, 
color,  shape,  and  texture. 

Existing  standardization.  Products  may  be  standardized  for 
quantity  or  quality.  There  is  a  need  for  both  if  your  best  interests 
as  a  consumer  are  to  be  served,  but  you  are  more  fortunate  in  regard 
to  quantity  standards  than  quality  standards. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  enforces  quantity 
standards  for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  by  requiring  those  products 
to  be  labeled  with  quantity  declarations.  Size  of  containers,  also, 
have  been  standardized  for  a  number  of  products  by  various  federal 
and  state  agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  enforces 
the  United  States  Standard  Container  Act,  which  has  established 
uniform  sizes  for  baskets  and  boxes  used  in  packing  certains  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Standard  sizes  set  up  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  cans,  bottles,  and  other  containers  of  prepared  foods 
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are  voluntarily  used  by  many  manufacturers.  Very  few  quantity 
standards  are  compulsory.  If  you  are  observant  and  read  labels  care¬ 
fully,  you  can  often  avoid  being  sold  a  smaller  quantity  than  you 
should  receive.  However,  when  laws  are  passed  which  set  up  com¬ 
pulsory  standards  of  quantity  for  all  products  on  the  market  it  will 
save  you  trouble  and  money. 

Quality  standards  are  even  more  essential  than  quantity  stand¬ 
ards.  If  you  were  able  to  buy  according  to  quality  standards,  you 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  No  longer  would  you  pay  first- 
grade  prices  for  third-grade  or  even  substandard  products.  In  retail 
markets  the  quality  of  a  product  is  seldom  disclosed  to  you.  The 
label  may  tell  how  much  an  article  weighs  or  measures,  but  it  rarely 
gives  any  concrete  information  about  the  quality  of  the  product. 
One  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  standards  of  quality  are  not  so 
easily  established  as  those  of  quantity,  because  they  often  depend 
upon  many  factors.  For  example,  the  quality  of  coal  depends  upon 
such  points  as  heat  value,  percentage  of  ash,  presence  of  inert  ma¬ 
terials,  combustibility,  and  size  of  pieces.  The  quality  of  a  sheet 
depends  upon  fiber  length,  weight  per  square  yard,  thread  count,  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  weave,  twist  of  yarns,  and  sizing.  In  determining  a 
quality  rating  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  just  how  important  each 
of  these  factors  is. 

However,  if  the  use  to  which  a  product  is  to  be  put  is  known, 
our  technical  knowledge  is  now  advanced  far  enough  to  allow  us  to 
establish  quality  grades  for  most  consumer  products.  In  fact,  a 
great  number  already  exists  in  most  industries.  Of  course,  there  are 
generally  only  minimum  standards  above  which  there  are  numerous 
better  grades.  Nevertheless,  many  commodities  are  standardized  for 
all  the  grades  of  quality  which  may  be  purchased.  In  fields  where 
standards  exist  for  minimum  quality  only,  these  can  be  supplemented 
by  specifications  for  higher  grades  also. 

There  arc  numerous  government  and  private  standardizing  agen¬ 
cies  whose  function  it  is  to  set  up  standards  of  quality.  Some  of  these 
are  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  American  Standards 
Association,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  United  States 
Pharmacopocial  Convention,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
These  and  other  agencies  have  established  standards  for  many  com¬ 
modities. 
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WANTED :  A  SYSTEM  OF  GRADE  AND  INFORMATIVE  LABELING 

Grade  labeling.  You  should  recognize  that  a  system  of  grade 
names  common  to  all  industries  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
development  of  standards.  Perhaps  the  most  important  step  to  be 
taken  in  the  establishment  of  quality  standards  or  grades  is  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  businessmen  to  agree  upon  a  logical  system  of  grade 
names. 

At  present  every  industry  has  its  own  set  of  grade  names  to 
indicate  the  different  degrees  of  quality  for  its  products,  and  within 
the  same  industry  certain  companies  may  have  a  set  of  standards  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  members  of  that  industry.  These  names  used 
are  often  misleading  and  not  informative  to  the  consumer.  Even 
the  grading  systems  sponsored  by  the  federal  government  are  subject 
to  these  disadvantages.  Of  course,  some  of  the  many  existing  sets 
of  terms  used  in  designating  quality  are  good,  even  though  most  of 
them  are  not  designed  to  benefit  the  consumer.  The  most  common 
grading  systems  are  those  indicating  grades  by  numbers,  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  by  descriptive  adjectives,  by  scoring  systems,  and  by 
grade  names  which  are  mixtures  of  the  foregoing.  Usually  such  grad¬ 
ing  systems  are  used  only  in  wholesale  markets. 

To  be  of  value  to  you,  grade  labels  must  be  used  in  retail  trade, 
and  the  labels  must  follow  a  uniform  system.  It  is  no  help  to  you  that 
your  dealer  buys  mirrors  by  grade  if  those  grade  markings  are  not 
on  the  mirrors  displayed  in  the  store.  Banks  lend  canners  money 
on  the  basis  of  the  grade  ratings  of  that  manufacturer's  products,  but 
the  consumer  does  not  usually  know  what  grade  those  products  are 
unless  he  can  interpret  the  code  marks  stamped  on  the  can. 

Consumers  should  insist  that  existing  grade  labels  be  used  in 
retail  trade  as  well  as  in  wholesale  markets.  Meanwhile  they  should 
demand  that  a  uniform  and  logical  system  be  set  up  for  all  products. 
Without  such  support  the  government  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
back  such  a  program,  and  certainly  the  manufacturers  as  a  whole  are 
unlikely  to  inaugurate  the  system  unless  consumers  demand  it. 

Grading  by  numbers  and  letters.  The  clearest  and  most  logical 
grading  system  seems  to  be  the  numerical  one,  designating  first  grade 
commodities  as  No.  i,  second  grade  as  No.  2,  and  so  on.  A  few 
industries  use  this  system,  though  it  seldom  appears  in  the  retail 
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trade.  Another  easily  understood  system  is  the  alphabetical  classifica¬ 
tion,  in  which  Grade  A  indicates  first-grade  quality,  Grade  B  second 
grade,  and  so  on.  Few  retail  industries  use  alphabetical  grading  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  localities,  and  but  few  more  wholesalers  use  it. 

Descriptive  adjectives.  A  more  common  type  of  grade  classifica¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  descriptive  adjectives  alone  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
though  far  less  so  than  the  numerical  or  alphabetical  systems,  because 
of  the  often  misleading  use  of  adjectives  and  of  the  necessity  for 
memorizing  the  meaning  and  order  of  the  grade  names.  Purchasers 
are  confused  by  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  meaning  of  the 
same  adjectives  as  employed  by  different  industries,  and  by  the  great 
multiplicity  of  terms  employed  for  the  same  grade  in  different  indus¬ 
tries.  For  example,  first  grade  is  indicated  in  different  industries  by 
the  various  terms  Fancy,  Choice,  Prime,  Extra  Standard,  and  Colossal. 
The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  terms  used  to  indicate  the  other 
grades.  In  fact,  several  industries  use  terms  to  indicate  first  grade 
which  other  industries  use  to  indicate  lower  grades.  Since  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  manufacturers  seem  to  favor  grading  by  descriptive  adjectives, 
many  of  the  products  sold  in  wholesale  and  retail  markets  today  are 
standardized  by  this  system,  although  for  a  majority  of  such  products 
the  grading  is  still  indicated  only  in  wholesale  markets. 

The  mixture  system.  An  even  more  common  method  of  indi¬ 
cating  standards  of  quality  is  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  the  grading  sys¬ 
tems  previously  mentioned,  that  is,  the  indicating  of  the  successive 
grades  by  numbers,  letters,  adjectives,  or  all  three.  This  system  is 
employed  to  designate  the  various  qualities  of  sole  leather;  the  grades 
from  1  to  5  respectively  are  called  Prime,  A,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

Grading  by  score.  Another  method  of  quality  grading,  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  others  and  not  so  common,  is  the  scoring 
system.  Here  each  quality  factor  is  given  a  value  of  a  certain  number 
of  points,  and  the  quality  rating  of  the  product  is  based  upon  the  sum 
of  all  these  points.  Usually  this  is  done  on  a  percentage  basis,  100 
points  being  the  perfect  score.  At  present  two  products  only— butter 
and  cheese— are  graded  in  this  way.  The  fact  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  sponsored  the  scoring  system  for  these  two  products  has  led 
many  communities  to  adopt  it,  although  other  methods  are  also 
in  use. 

Miscellaneous  systems.  Miscellaneous  grading  systems  of  many 
other  types  arc  employed  in  isolated  cases  in  certain  industries.  Some 
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are  rather  picturesque,  but  they  are  generally  of  little  value  to  the 
consumer.  Some  indicate  quality  only  incidentally,  since  they  apply 
to  separate  and  single  factors  that  go  toward  determining  quality.  For 
example,  golf  clubs  are  known  as  Goose,  Owl,  Lark,  and  Falcon  on 
the  basis  of  the  stiffness  of  the  shaft.  The  four  grades  of  quality  here 
are  obtained  by  taking  the  four  letters  of  the  world  golf  and  naming 
the  four  qualities  of  shafts  in  order  after  birds. 

Sometimes  geographical  names  are  used  to  denote  quality,  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  locality  may  have  a  reputation  for  higher  quality  than 
others.  Hence,  a  certain  type  of  mattress  filling  is  designated  as  Java 
kapok,  China  kapok,  and  Philippine  kapok  to  indicate  the  first  three 
grades  respectively.  Sometimes  colors  are  used  to  indicate  grades,  as 
in  the  case  of  lead  pencils.  The  little  colored  band  at  the  eraser  end 
of  a  wooden  pencil  in  most  cases  applies  to  one  of  three  grades.  A 
gold  band  is  used  for  first-grade  pencils,  red  for  second  grade,  and 
silver  for  third  grade.  In  the  wholesale  field,  price  may  be  used  to 
indicate  the  grades  of  women's  dresses;  for  instance,  $3.05,  $5.95,  and 
$7.95  may  indicate  to  the  wholesaler  three  consecutive  grades  of 
quality.  However,  consumers  should  not  regard  price  as  a  basis  for 
determining  quality  in  dresses,  for  retailers  as  a  rule  set  their  own 
prices. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  grading  systems.  There 
are  several  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  quality  grades 
in  general,  and  in  the  separate  systems  in  particular.  The  most  faulty 
of  the  major  types  of  grading  systems  now  in  use  is  perhaps  the  mixed 
designation,  which  allows:  (1)  concealed  top  grades,  (2)  misleading 
intervening  grades,  (3)  excessive  use  of  superlatives,  an^  (4)  mean¬ 
ingless  terms. 

Through  custom  the  average  consumer  has  come  to  regard  the 
letter  A  or  the  number  1  as  indicative  of  the  highest  grade,  yet  he 
finds  many  commodities  graded  by  systems  in  which  these  symbols 
imply  grades  materially  below  the  first.  When  terms  are  listed  above 
those  commonly  accepted  to  mean  first  grade,  those  additional  terms 
are  called  concealed  top  grades.  For  example,  in  sole  leathers  you 
may  buy  No.  1  thinking  you  are  getting  first  grade,  when  in  reality 
there  are  two  higher  grades  of  quality.  For  that  matter  if  you  buy 
Grade-A  sole  leather,  you  are  still  not  getting  first  grade,  for  the  term 
Prime  is  used  to  indicate  that  grade.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  standards  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  abound  in 
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concealed  top  grades.  In  one  type  of  produce,  No.  1  may  indicate 
first  grade;  for  others  it  may  indicate  second,  third,  or  even  a  lower 
grade,  with  such  concealed  top  grades  as  Fancy  or  Extra  No.  1  preced¬ 
ing  it.  The  grading  of  silverware  offers  one  of  the  most  flagrant  exam¬ 
ples  of  misleading  terms.  Sixth-grade  silver  is  indicated  by  the  term 
Ai,  generally  accepted  as  meaning  the  highest  grade;  and  each  of  the 
other  five  grades  above  Ai  from  fifth  on  up  to  first  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  top  grade,  for  they  are  A  + ,  AA,  XX,  XXX,  XXXX.  The  grad¬ 
ing  of  raw  silk  is  equally  deceptive.  Any  one  of  the  grade  names 
Special  Grand,  Grand  XX,  Special  Crack,  Crack  XX,  Extra  Extra, 
-  and  Best  Extra  might  mean  first  grade.  Special  Grand  happens  to  be 
the  first  grade  and  Best  Extra  the  last  grade,  but  it  would  be  just  as 
logical  to  reverse  the  order.  Sometimes  concealed  top  grades  result 
from  the  development  of  higher  grades  dub  to  improved  industrial 
methods  after  the  adoption  of  a  grading  system,  but  in  many  cases 
they  have  been  deliberately  adopted. 

Misleading  intervening  grades  are  often  used,  which  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  concealed  top  grades  by  hiding  the  exact  rating  of 
the  lower  grades.  In  the  marketing  of  cocoa,  for  instance,  Group  A 
is  the  name  of  the  first  grade,  while  Group  B  is  unaccountably  third 
grade  instead  of  second,  a  grade  called  Standard,  intervening  between 
the  two.  Fresh  pears  are  indicated  by  the  terms  U.  S.  No.  1  for  first 
grade,  U.  S.  Commercial  for  second,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  for  third  grade. 

The  excessive  use  of  superlatives  is  a  form  of  deception  well 
illustrated  in  the  grading  of  silk  and  silverware  (see  page  398).  The 
superlatives  are  piled  up  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  entirely  unsafe 
to  take  them  at  face  value.  An  examination  of  the  grading  systems 
now  in  use  will  reveal  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  terms  “off 
grade"  and  “substandard"  established  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  fourth  grade  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  not  once  is  an 
adjective  used  which  would  lead  the  consumer  to  underestimate  the 
quality  of  a  product. 

Meaningless  terms  are  also  often  used  in  the  mixed  nomen¬ 
clature  type  of  grading  system.  Many  of  the  terms  used  appear  to 
you  as  utterly  nonsensical,  although  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
some  terms  might  reveal  their  significance.  Consider  the  terms  used 
in  grading  raw  cotton  on  the  wholesale  market.  Grades  1  to  9  are 
named  respectively  Middling  Fair,  Strict  Good  Middling,  Good  Mid¬ 
dling,  Strict  Middling,  Middling,  Strict  Low  Middling,  Low  Mid¬ 
dling,  Strict  Good  Ordinary,  and  Good  Ordinary.  Why  the  top 
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grade  should  be  Middling  Fair  when  the  third  grade  is  Good  Mid¬ 
dling  is  unexplainable. 

Grading  systems  which  use  qualifying  or  descriptive  adjectives 
only  are  often  as  confusing  as  the  mixed  systems.  Notice  how  this 
type  of  grade  names  applied  to  dried  fruits  illustrates  the  use  of 
concealed  top  grades,  misleading  intervening  grades,  and  excessive 
superlatives.  The  terms  Extra  Fancy,  Fancy,  Extra  Choice,  and 
Choice  are  used  to  indicate  the  first  four  grades.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  system,  any  one  of  these  terms  might  mean  first 
grade.  If  you  do  learn  these  grade  names  and  try  to  apply  them  to 
fresh  fruit  or  to  canned  fruit  in  the  same  way,  you  find  that  you  are 
led  completely  astray.  Not  a  single  variety  of  fresh  fruit  is  graded 
in  this  manner.  You  will  search  in  vain  for  Extra  Fancy  or  Extra 
Choice  as  grade  names  for  canned  fruit.  Although  you  will  find 
Fancy  and  Choice  canned  goods,  these  two  names  apply  to  the  first 
two  grades,  not  to  the  second  and  the  fourth.  Such  grade  names 
may  also  prove  misleading  in  that  they  appear  meaningless.  Which 
is  better,  Fancy  or  Choice? 

Three  logical  systems.  It  is  clearly  essential  in  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  to  adopt  a  sensible  and  logical  system  of  grade  names 
to  indicate  quality  standards.  It  was  with  this  goal  in  mind  that 
three  such  grading  methods  were  devised:  (1)  the  percentage  scoring 
method,  (2)  straight  numerical  grading,  and  (3)  straight  alphabetical 
grade  names. 

The  least  advantageous  of  these  three  logical  grading  systems  is 
the  scoring  method.  In  this  system  the  different  factors  which  deter¬ 
mine  quality  are  each  given  a  percentage  rating.  The  product  to  be 
scored  is  tested  for  each  quality  factor  according  to  certain  standards 
and  is  given  a  percentage  score  for  each.  These  various  ratings  are 
added  together,  and  their  sum  is  the  quality  score,  or  grade  rating, 
of  that  product.  The  disadvantages  of  the  system  become  apparent 
as  soon  as  one  tries  to  compare  the  grade  designations  given  the  sums 
of  these  factors  in  each  case.  For  both  butter  and  cheese  the  maxi¬ 
mum  possible  score  is  100  points,  but  no  quality  selling  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  ever  receives  such  a  score.  Since  one  seldom  finds  a  brand  of 
butter  scoring  above  92  points,  that  score  is  designated  as  first  grade. 
To  assume,  however,  that  the  same  score  applies  to  first-grade  cheese 
is  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  92  score  is  the  lowest  percentage 
allowed  for  second-grade  cheese,  because  a  score  of  95  or  better  can 
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be  expected  in  a  first-class  product.  Similar  discrepancies  in  the  scores 
for  other  grades  of  the  two  products  are  confusing  unless  you  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  scores  for  both  products. 
Grading  by  percentage  scores  is,  however,  distinctly  preferable  to  the 
use  of  adjective  grade  names  because  it  eliminates  concealed  top 
grades,  excessive  superlatives,  and  misleading  intervening  grades. 
Once  you  have  learned  that  a  certain  range  of  scores  applies  to  a 
particular  grade,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  being  deceived  by  an 
unknown  grade  designation.  Nevertheless,  the  scoring  system  is  con¬ 
fusing. 

Most  authorities  who  have  the  interests  of  consumers  at  heart 
advocate  standardization  based  either  on  numerical  or  on  aphabetical 
grade  names.  Neither  has  any  of  the  faults  of  other  grading  systems. 
The  number  “1”  or  the  letter  “A”  is  first  grade  for  all  commodities. 
Other  numbers  or  letters  apply  to  all  products  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  fifth  grade  is  always  indicated  by  a  number  “5”  or  a  letter  “E.” 
There  are  no  intervening  grades,  misleading  top  grades,  or  mislead¬ 
ing  grade  names;  and  certainly  no  straight  numerical  or  alphabetical 
grade  name  can  be  called  an  excessive  superlative. 

Producers’  objections.  Producers,  however,  offer  a  number  of 
objections  to  a  straight  numerical  or  alphabetical  grade  system. 
Though  most  of  these  objections  are  based  upon  a  desire  to  maintain 
conditions  as  they  are,  some  are  justified.  If  technical  improvements 
in  a  particular  commodity  field  so  improve  a  product  as  to  necessitate 
a  revision  of  quality  standards,  a  rigid  numerical  or  alphabetical  sys¬ 
tem  may  cause  real  difficulties.  Only  a  complete  realignment  of  the 
quality  ratings  solves  the  problem  if  concealed  top  grades  or  if  mis¬ 
leading  intervening  grades  arc  not  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
grade  designations  like  AA  or  Ai  are  added,  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  system  is  lost  for  consumers.  Only  one  condition  may  justify 
their  use:  the  fact  that  for  the  commodity  concerned  Grade  A  or 
No.  1  applies  to  a  very  limited  number  of  perfect  specimens.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  beef  the  first  grade  includes  only  0.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  that  type  of  meat  appearing  on  the  market.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  many  people  demanding  only  the  best  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  second-grade  beef,  yet  they  could  not  possibly  be  sup¬ 
plied  when  there  is  so  little  available.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
might  be  permissible  to  have  a  AA  or  Ai  grade,  provided  the  con¬ 
sumer  understood  that  such  a  grade  existed  and  that  it  included  only 
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such  products  as  were  unusually  perfect.  The  number  “1”  or  the 
letter  ‘"A"  would  no  longer  apply  strictly  to  the  top  grade,  but  for 
practical  purposes  you  could  still  regard  it  as  designating  first-grade 
quality. 

Under  a  standardized  numerical  or  letter-grading  system  you 
would  know  exactly  what  you  were  getting  for  your  money  and  would 
no  longer  pay  Grade-A  prices  for  Grade-C  commodities.  Yet  if  you 
desired  for  some  reason  to  buy  Grade-C  commodities,  you  could  do 
so  at  the  price  which  such  a  grade  should  bring.  For  example,  it  is 
foolish  to  buy  high-priced  Grade-A  apples  for  a  fruit  salad  when 


A  TRUTHFUL , 
CONCISE  STATEMENT 
OF  6RADE7  \ 


SUCH  ADDITIONAL 
DESCRIPTIVE 
INFORMATION  AS  MAY 
BE  APPROPRIATE 
FOR  THE  PRODUCT, 
SUCH  AS  SIEVE  SIZE 
IN  THE  CASE  OF 
PEAS/' 


Consumers’  Guide 


This  is  an  example  of  an  ideal  label  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Grade-B  or  even  Grade-C  apples  serve  as  well.  Meat  to  be  used  in 
a  beef  stew  need  not  be  of  Grade-A  quality,  for  the  major  differences 
between  the  first  and  third  grades  of  beef  are  to  be  found  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  tenderness  rather  than  in  nutritive  value  and  flavor.  As 
you  can  see,  the  grading  system  would  help  you  to  economize  greatly 
because  it  would  enable  you  to  buy  the  quality  of  product  best  suited 
to  your  needs. 

Producers  sometimes  argue  that  consumers  would  always  demand 
the  first  grade  of  a  product  and  would  thus  destroy  the  market  for 
the  lower  grades.  Such  an  objection  has  little  basis  in  fact,  however, 
as  consumers  can  be  educated  to  understand  and  use  the  system  of 
quality  grade  properly.  In  Canada,  where  compulsory  quality  grades 
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have  been  used  for  years,  this  problem  has  long  since  been  overcome. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  found  in  that  country  that  the  demand  for  the 
standard  or  third-grade  products  outnumbers  that  for  any  one  of  the 
other  grades. 

Whatever  system  of  grade  names  is  adopted,  your  interests  de¬ 
mand  protective  legislation  making  uniform  quality  grading  compul¬ 
sory,  whether  the  system  is  numerical,  alphabetical,  or  even  adjec¬ 
tival.  Some  communities  have  already  begun  to  require  grade  label¬ 
ing  for  certain  types  of  products,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  and  meat.  In 
fact,  some  commercial  organizations  have  begun  to  see  the  business 
advantages  of  supplying  this  needed  information,  for  two  of  the  larg¬ 
est  chain  groceries  are  now  placing  grade  designations  upon  the  labels 
of  some  of  the  products  they  sell. 

Informative  labeling.  Opponents  of  grade  labeling  have  advo¬ 
cated  as  a  substitute  what  is  known  as  informative  labeling,  which, 
instead  of  a  grade  designation,  gives  pertinent  facts  intended  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  commodity.  It  is  claimed  that 
many  commodities  cannot  be  classified  according  to  grade,  and  that, 
in  these  cases  at  least,  a  system  which  informs  consumers  as  to  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  product  should  be  substituted.  A  gar¬ 
ment,  for  example,  would  be  labeled  to  show  such  characteristics  as 
fiber  contents,  color  fastness,  shrinkage,  size,  washability,  name  of 
manufacturer,  and  directions  for  its  proper  care.  A  good  label  for 
sheets  would  include  such  information  as  tensile  strength,  thread 
count,  weight  per  square  yard,  size,  percentage  of  sizing,  shrinkage, 
name  of  manufacturer,  and  directions  for  proper  washing.  The  pur¬ 
chaser,  it  is  claimed,  can  more  easily  decide  whether  the  product 
meets  his  needs  from  information  of  this  sort  than  from  a  mere 
grade  symbol. 

Informative  labels  may  be  a  great  advantage  to  you,  it  is  true, 
if  you  understand  the  figures  given;  they  are  of  little  value  if  you  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  various  specifications  which  indicate  a  product 
of  good  quality.  You  cannot  be  expected  to  master  these  facts  for 
hundreds  of  commodities.  You  may  know  that  a  tensile  strength 
of  so  many  pounds  per  square  inch  is  required  in  a  good  shirt,  but 
you  may  not  know  what  the  rating  should  be  for  a  bath  towel,  pillow¬ 
case,  or  dress.  With  foods  your  difficulties  are  even  greater,  for  much 
practice  and  experience  are  needed  to  become  familiar  with  the  many 
characteristics  that  alfcct  quality  in  food  products.  Informative  label- 
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ing,  therefore,  has  distinct  value  for  the  informed  consumer,  but 
since  the  average  purchaser  finds  it  easier  to  follow  A  B  and  C  desig¬ 
nations,  it  should  not  take  the  place  of  such  labeling  on  canned 
foods,  which  are  easily  graded.  In  general  you  would  benefit  greatly 
if  the  labels,  whenever  possible,  contained  a  combination  of  the  two 
systems.  Then  you  could  see  for  yourself  the  various  factors  upon 
which  the  quality  rating  is  based,  and  you  would  also  be  informed 
as  to  the  exact  grade  the  product  actually  represents. 

A  considerable  number  of  manufacturers  now  use  informative 
labeling,  though  most  of  them  fail  to  combine  with  it  the  grade 
designation.  A  number  of  government  agencies  lend  their  support 
to  informative  labeling  for  certain  commodities.  The  National  Bu¬ 
reau  jo f  Standards  has  set  up  certain  specifications  and  standards 
for  the  labeling  of  woolens.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
established  certain  rules  governing  the  informative  labeling  of  silk 
fabrics.  For  numerous  commodities  in  other  fields  these  and  other 
government  and  private  organizations  have  set  up  standards  and 
specifications  for  products  together  with  suggestions  in  regard  to 
proper  labeling.  However,  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  information 
required  on  the  labels  is  very  small.  Labels  on  silk  garments  are 
required  merely  to  indicate  on  a  percentage  basis  the  presence  of 
weighting,  of  other  fibers,  of  silk  waste,  and  of  excessive  finishing 
materials.  For  neither  of  these  two  products  are  the  labels  required 
to  bear  a  statement  of  comparative  quality  (such  as  grade  names 
supply),  or  to  mention  other  factors  which  are  significant  in  judging 
quality.  Nevertheless,  the  labels  are  a  distinct  aid  to  the  buyer  who 
reads  them  carefully. 

Topic  3.  Co-operating  with  Government  Agencies 

During  the  last  fifty  years  interest  in  the  consumer  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  today  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  as  many  special  acts  of  Congress  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  your  welfare  as  a  consumer.  Some  of  these  federal  agencies 
devote  almost  all  of  their  time  and  effort  to  consumer  problems; 
others  are  only  incidentally  concerned,  although  they  serve  con¬ 
sumers'  interests  well.  You  should  acquaint  yourself  with  those  agen¬ 
cies  whose  work  benefits  you  directly  or  indirectly,  and  you  should 
know  enough  about  the  laws  under  which  these  organizations  operate 
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to  understand  how  your  interests  are  served,  so  that  you  may  co¬ 
operate  with  your  government  as  an  intelligent  consumer. 


THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Seven  laws  it  enforces.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  enforces  seven  different  laws  intended  to  protect  your  health 
and  pocketbook.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  passed  on  June  25,  1938.  This  act  supple¬ 
mented  and  largely  displaced  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of 
1906,  under  which  the  agency  operated  until  1938.  The  earlier  act 
did  not  cover  such  commodities  as  cosmetics  and  medical  devices. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  old  and  new  versions  of  this 
general  law  will  be  discussed  later.  First  let  us  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  other  six  laws  enforced  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  for  the  most  part  deal  with  limited  commodity  fields. 

The  Federal  Insecticide  Act  is  designed  primarily  to  control  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  disinfectants  for 
the  protection  of  consumers,  particularly  of  people  engaged  in  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  Under  this  law  it  is  illegal  to  ship  from  one  state  into 
another  any  of  these  products  which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded. 
The  labels  of  such  products  are  required  either  to  bear  accurate  state¬ 
ments  of  the  name  and  percentage  of  each  inert  ingredient,  or  to  list 
the  name  and  percentage  of  each  active  ingredient  with  only  the 
total  percentage  of  the  inert  ingredients.  Furthermore,  it  is  illegal 
to  ship  such  a  product  if  it  contains  substances  injurious  to  the  plant 
for  which  it  is  intended  or  carries  a  label  making  any  false  claims 
for  the  effectiveness  of  the  commodity.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
act  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regulates  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  commodities  such  as  insect  sprays,  mange  medicines, 
moth-proofing  preparations,  ant  syrups,  sheep-dips,  and  flea  powders. 

Another  important  act  administered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  Caustic  Poison  Act.  This  law  makes  it  compul¬ 
sory  for  all  products  moving  in  interstate  commerce  to  contain  warn¬ 
ing  labels  if  they  contain  any  of  a  number  of  caustic  poisons  or  cor¬ 
rosive  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  sodium  hydroxide,  silver  nitrate, 
and  various  acids.  This  law  requires  the  labels  of  many  preparations 
commonly  used  for  household  purposes  and  for  medicines  to  declare 
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conspicuously  that  the  product  is  poisonous.  To  avoid  making  such 
damaging  statements  on  the  labels  many  manufacturers  have  changed 
the  ingredients  of  their  products  to  avoid  government  condemnation 
without  informing  consumers  of  this  action.  Other  manufacturers 
are  careful  to  label  their  poisonous  products  properly. 

The  Import  Milk  Act  regulates  the  importation  of  milk  and  milk 
products  into  this  country,  largely  from  Canada.  This  law  requires 
that  such  products  as  milk  or  cream  shipped  into  this  country  be 
produced  under  hygienic  conditions.  To  insure  this  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  inspects  the  commodities  bacteriologically  as 
they  cross  the  border  and  even  occasionally  examines  the  herds  and 
establishments  of  producers  and  shippers  in  the  foreign  country. 

Another  of  the  major  acts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  the  Tea  Act,  which  controls  the  entry  of 
all  foreign  tea  into  this  country.  Operating  under  this  act,  federal 
inspectors  examine  many  millions  of  pounds  of  tea. 

One  of  the  more  recent  acts  enforced  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  the  Filled  Milk  Act.  This  law  forbids  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  milk  or  milk  products  of  any  fat  or  oil  not  naturally  present 
as  a  part  of  that  product. 

The  seventh  law  enforced  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  the  Naval  Stores  Act ,  under  which  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
turpentine  and  rosin  are  controlled.  This  act  benefits  chiefly  the  few 
consumers  who  use  these  two  products  in  such  enterprises  as  building 
houses  or  boats. 

The  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
In  the  main,  this  act  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  so-called  “Pure 
Food  Law”  of  1906,  although  in  some  ways  consumers  have  lost 
ground. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  old  law 
gathered  strength  for  many  years,  and  finally  found  expression,  about 
ten  years  before  the  passage  of  the  1938  law,  in  the  book  Your 
Money's  Worth ,  by  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink.  From  this  time 
on,  public  pressure  grew,  until  in  1933  a  completely  revised  food  and 
drug  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress.  When  political  squabbles 
prevented  the  passage  of  this  bill,  several  substitute  bills  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  houses.  Consumer  groups  worked  for  the  passage 
of  a  bill  designed  to  benefit  the  consumer  in  every  way;  but  the 
original  bills  were  considerably  weakened  by  compromise  revisions 
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resulting  from  objections  by  advertising  agencies  and  manufacturers, 
notably  makers  of  patent  medicines  and  cosmetics.  Finally  both 
houses  of  Congress  adopted  the  present  law,  which  the  President 
signed  on  June  25,  1938.  An  amendment  made  a  few  months  later 
set  July  1,  1940,  as  the  final  date  on  which  all  provisions  were  to  go 
into  effect. 

The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  retains  most  of  the 
worthy  features  of  the  old  law.  Wherever  possible  the  same  wording 
was  used  in  order  to  retain  the  benefit  of  any  court  decisions  on  the 
meaning  of  particular  phrases  in  the  1906  act.  Those  parts  of  the  old 
law  which  had  proved  to  be  loopholes  for  unscrupulous  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  were  for  the  most  part  omitted. 

The  present  act  differs  from  the  old  one  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  respects:  (1)  It  brings  under  federal  control  such  consumer 
commodities  as  cosmetics  and  medical  devices.  (2)  It  redefines  the 
terms  "adulteration"  and  "misbranding,"  upon  which  most  of  the 
seizures  of  illegal  products  are  based,  so  that  many  products  which 
heretofore  escaped  jurisdiction  are  now  included.  (3)  It  sets  up 
standards  of  identity  and  minimum  quality  for  all  products  used  as 
foods  or  drugs,  except  most  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  whereas  the 
old  law  did  this  only  for  canned  foods.  (4)  While  under  the  old 
law  a  drug  manufacturer  could  put  on  the  market  any  new  drug  he 
wished,  whether  it  had  been  tested  for  safety  or  not,  under  the 
present  law  all  such  drugs  must  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  (5)  Penalties,  which  under  the  old  law  were  ridiculously 
low,  have  been  considerably  increased.  (6)  Finally,  the  present  law 
limits  the  number  of  seizures  previously  possible  and  changes  the 
federal  court  jurisdiction  over  violations  from  the  place  of  seizure 
to  the  offender's  principal  place  of  business. 

A  list  of  advantages.  Very  briefly  reviewed,  the  essential  pro¬ 
visions  added  in  the  new  law  for  the  advantage  of  the  consumer  are 
as  follows: 

1.  All  cosmetics  (except  toilet  soap)  and  all  medical  devices,  in 
addition  to  those  drugs  and  foods  previously  affected,  are  brought 
under  federal  control.  Products  which  are  harmful  to  health  are 
either  forbidden  or  greatly  restricted  in  interstate  commerce,  through 
control  of  the  labeling  and  of  the  ingredients  of  such  commodities. 

2.  Foods  injurious  to  health  in  any  way  are  forbidden  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  whereas  under  the  old  law  only  those  to  which 


Consumers'  Guide 

The  use  of  containers  considerably  larger  than  necessary  to  hold  the  tooth 
paste  and  grated  cheese  shown  here  is  deceptive  to  consumers.  Reading  the 
statement  of  weight  on  the  label  is  the  true  way  to  get  your  money’s  worth. 
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poisonous  substances  had  been  added  were  controlled.  This  regula¬ 
tion  applies  to  foods  that  are  unsanitary  or  unhygienic  or  that  con¬ 
tain  metallic  trinkets  or  other  inedible  substances. 

3.  Labels  must  now  bear  statements  regarding  artificial  coloring, 
flavoring,  or  chemical  preservatives  in  foods,  whereas  under  the  old 
law  no  statement  was  required  unless  such  substances  were  harmful 
or  tended  to  conceal  inferiority.  The  new  law  exempts  from  this 
regulation  the  artificial  coloring  of  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

4.  Standards  and  definitions  of  fill  of  containers,  of  identity, 
and  of  quality  are  made  legal  under  the  new  act,  exempting  only 
certain  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Heretofore,  no  standards  used  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  had  any  legal  basis  except  those 
set  up  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Foods  for  which  no  such 
standards  have  been  set  up  must  now  bear  the  names  of  their  ingre¬ 
dients  on  the  label. 

5.  Certain  drugs  hitherto  uncontrolled  are  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  such  as  those 
used  to  diagnose  disease,  those  which  are  intended  to  affect  the  struc¬ 
ture  or  function  of  the  body,  and  new  drugs  which  have  not  been 
tested  for  safety.  The  old  law  merely  controlled  those  drugs  which 
were  used  to  remedy  or  cure  disease. 

6.  Medicines  containing  certain  habit-forming  drugs  must  now 
bear  warning  labels  instead  of  merely  mentioning  the  names  of  these 
drugs  as  was  formerly  required. 

7.  Labels  are  now  required  to  bear  adequate  directions  as  to 
use,  warnings  against  probable  misuses  which  may  be  dangerous  to 
health,  and  precautions  against  the  deterioration  of  the  drugs. 

8.  Drugs  must  meet  the  standards  of  the  official  compendiums 
(United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  National  Formulary,  and  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States)  in  every  way  if  such 
drugs  are  listed  therein.  Any  differences  from  official  strength,  purity, 
or  quality  must  be  declared  on  the  label,  whereas  the  old  law  required 
the  label  to  declare  only  the  fact  that  the  drug  fell  below  these 
standards  when  that  was  the  case. 

9.  Drugs  not  listed  in  these  publications  must  bear  the  names 
of  the  active  ingredients  and  show  the  amounts  of  certain  specified 
substances. 

10.  The  use  of  deceptive  containers  and  of  slack  fill  is  now  pro¬ 
hibited,  while  heretofore  only  slack  fill  of  canned  goods  was  controlled. 
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11.  The  packaging  of  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  in  containers 
which  are  in  any  way  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  consumers  is  for¬ 
bidden. 

12.  Penalties  for  violations  were  increased  from  $200  for  the 
first  violation  and  $300  for  succeeding  violations  under  the  old  law 
to  $1,000  for  the  first  violation  and  $10,000  for  the  second  and  any 
succeeding  violations.  Possible  imprisonments  were  also  increased  to 
one  year  for  the  first  violation  and  three  years  for  succeeding  viola¬ 
tions. 

Two  clauses  in  the  old  law,  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer,  were  omitted  from  the  1938  act.  The 
first  of  these  was  what  is  known  as  the  “distinctive-name  joker/' 
whereby  any  mixture  or  compound  of  foods  could  escape  control  so 
long  as  it  was  not  injurious  to  health.  The  other  clause  was  the 
so-called  “fraud  joker,"  requiring  the  government  to  prove  that  the 
manufacturer  who  made  false  claims  for  the  curative  effect  of  his 
drug  actually  knew  those  claims  were  not  true,  a  thing  which  was 
often  almost  impossible  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of 
law. 

Two  disadvantages.  In  the  opinion  of  most  critics  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  two  distinct  disadvantages  were 
written  in  as  compromise  amendments  to  end  the  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  the  law  by  manufacturing  and  advertising  interests.  These 
clauses  concern  the  seizure  of  the  product  and  the  place  of  trial  of 
the  offender: 

1.  While  under  the  old  law  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
simultaneous  seizures  the  government  could  make  of  an  offending 
product,  the  government  is  now  limited  to  only  one  interstate  seizure 
of  a  product  upon  which  to  base  its  court  case.  Several  exceptions 
to  this  provision  protect  consumers:  If  the  product  can  be  shown 
to  be  fraudulently  labeled,  adulterated,  dangerous  to  the  health,  or 
labeled  in  a  materially  misleading  manner,  or  if  it  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  prior  seizure  that  proved  successful  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
government  may  make  an  unlimited  number  of  seizures.  Unless, 
however,  one  of  these  exceptions  can  be  shown  to  apply,  a  product 
may  go  into  interstate  commerce  practically  unmolested  until  the 
government  by  the  slow  processes  of  law  can  obtain  a  favorable  court 
decision  or  can  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  be  issued  against 
the  other  shipments. 
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2.  The  other  undesirable  amendment  to  the  law  changed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  court  over  the  seizure  case  from  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  seized,  as  provided  in  the  old  law,  to  the  district 
of  the  manufacturer's  principal  place  of  business,  where  there  is 
danger  that  a  jury  trying  the  case  may  be  indirectly  or  directly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  defendant. 

In  most  cases  these  two  disadvantages  probably  hamper  rather 
than  prevent  the  proper  administration  of  the  law. 

Enforcement  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Since  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
is  essential  to  your  welfare,  you  should  understand  how  the  law  is 
enforced  and  co-operate  with  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Many  thousands  of  shipments  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics 
cross  state  boundaries  every  week;  so  many  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  small  staff  of  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  inspectors  to  police  all  of  it.  Nevertheless,  despite  this  handi¬ 
cap,  its  highly  efficient  personnel  probably  discovers  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  violations. 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  divided  into  three  districts: 
an  Eastern  District  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City,  a  Central 
District  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago,  and  a  Western  District 
with  headquarters  located  at  San  Francisco.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  divided  into  stations  from  which  inspectors  go  out  to  make  their 
investigations,  to  return  with  seized  products  for  scientific  analysis. 
At  present  there  are  sixteen  of  these  stations  located  throughout  the 
country  in  large  cities.  At  the  station  headquarters  in  each  of  the 
sixteen  cities  is  located  a  laboratory  staffed  with  scientists  who  are 
specialists  in  analyzing  those  products  which  come  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  agency. 

A  simple  procedure  is  followed  in  obtaining  a  sample  of  a  sus¬ 
pected  product  so  that  it  can  be  analyzed  and  the  producer  reported 
for  prosecution  if  he  is  violating  the  law.  If  a  shipment  is  suspected 
of  being  adulterated  or  misbranded,  an  inspector  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  or  an  agent  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  secures  a  sample  of  the  product.  This  is  sent  to  the 
laboratory  at  the  station  headquarters  to  be  analyzed.  The  results 
of  the  analysis  are  sent  to  the  district  chief  at  one  of  the  three  district 
headquarters,  depending  upon  which  one  controls  the  station  con¬ 
cerned.  If  the  facts  in  the  report  warrant  it,  he  turns  the  case  over 
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to  the  Department  of  Justice.  If  the  Department  of  Justice  finds 
there  are  legal  grounds  for  a  court  case,  it  directs  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  of  the  district  involved  to  take  the  case  into  the 
federal  court  for  action.  Pending  the  decision  of  the  court,  the 
United  States  Marshal  holds  the  seized  shipment. 

If  the  case  is  decided  against  the  defendant,  the  decision  may 
direct  that  one  of  four  courses  be  followed.  The  marshal  may  be 
ordered  to  destroy  the  product  if  it  is  dangerous  to  health.  He  may 
be  ordered  to  sell  it  for  other  purposes  and  turn  the  proceeds  over 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  if  the  violation  was  such  that  the  goods 
were  not  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  court  may  order  the 
marshal  to  turn  the  product  over  to  some  charitable  institution  if  it 
is  not  harmful.  Finally,  if  the  violation  is  not  too  serious,  the  marshal 
may  be  ordered  by  the  court  to  return  the  shipment  to  the  owner 
under  bond  to  bring  the  product  under  the  legal  standards  as  set 
up  by  law. 

Violations  include  food  adulterations  containing  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances,  flood-damaged  foods,  food  adulterations  containing  impure 
and  decomposed  substances,  food  violations  involving  economic 
cheats,  substandard  foods  which  are  mislabeled,  and  adulterated  and 
misbranded  drugs. 

Standardization  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
This  agency  has  set  up  legal  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  for 
certain  important  food  products.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  these  standards  have  had  legal  force 
in  the  federal  courts.  Such  standards  are  of  direct  value  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  maintaining  a  uniform  composition  for  the  products  and 
in  helping  him  to  distinguish  products  which  he  might  otherwise 
confuse  because  of  ignorance  regarding  their  composition. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  legal  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity  are  not  standards  of  quality,  although  in  many  cases  they 
do  assure  the  consumer  of  at  least  a  minimum  quality.  As  yet  quality 
standards  have  been  set  up  in  the  field  of  foods  only  for  egg  products, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  mushrooms. 
There  are,  of  course,  drug  standards  set  up  for  quality  in  the  various 
official  compendiums,  such  as  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and 
similar  standardizing  works.  The  food  products  for  which  standards 
and  definitions  of  identity  have  been  set  up  are  meats  and  meat 
products,  eggs  and  egg  products,  milk  and  milk  products,  grain  prod- 
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ucts,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  their  products,  sugars  and  related  sub¬ 
stances,  condiments,  edible  oils  and  fats,  beverages,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
baking  power. 

Publications  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Several  free 
publications  are  distributed  by  this  agency  that  are  of  distinct  interest 
to  the  consumer.  These  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
monthly  publications,  getting  one's  name  on  the  mailing  list.  Among 
the  most  useful  publications  are  the  following:  Notices  of  Judgment 
under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  (usually  appears  every  month),  In¬ 
formation  for  the  Press  (a  monthly  publication),  The  Federal  Food , 
Drug ,  and  Cosmetic  Act ,  Definitions  and  Standards  for  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  for  Use  in  Enforcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act ,  and  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Acts  enforced  by  the  Commission.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  an  administrative  agency  which  exercises  semijudicial 
powers  under  several  acts  of  Congress,  which  give  it  power  primarily 
to  control  business  practices  that  are  acts  of  unfair  competition. 
The  Commission  has  power  in  some  cases  to  operate  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers  in  controlling  false  or  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  controls  also  unfair  competition  in  cases  where  illegal  activ¬ 
ities  violate  their  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  majority  of  business¬ 
men. 

In  the  interests  of  honest  businessmen  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  charged  with  enforcing  three  laws,  from  which  consumer 
benefits  are  mainly  indirect.  It  administers  several  sections  of  the 
Clayton  Act ,  which  prohibits  illegal  contracts,  unlawful  stock  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  interlocking  directorates.  This  act  enforces  free  competi¬ 
tion  and  thus  helps  to  keep  prices  down.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act ,  which  is  really  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  forbids  unfair 
price  discrimination  between  competitors,  sometimes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  and  at  other  times  not.  The  third  act  is  the  Web b- 
Pomcrcne  Export  Trade  Act ,  which  grants  certain  companies  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  in  export  trade  a  number  of  special  privileges 
amounting  more  or  less  to  legal  monopolies. 
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The  fourth  act  enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  affects 
consumers'  interests  directly.  This  law,  known  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  forbids  certain  practices  as  acts  of  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  Included  among  these  illegal  practices  are  false  or  misleading 
advertising,  misbranding  of  commodities,  use  of  misleading  trade 
names,  making  false  or  disparaging  statements  about  competitors 
or  their  products,  selling  used  products  as  new,  passing  off  goods  under 
the  names  of  well-known  products,  passing  off  domestic  products  as 
foreign-made,  and  imitating  or  using  standard  containers  for  the  sale 
of  products  of  less  than  standard  weight. 

Under  the  original  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914,  con¬ 
sumers  were  protected  against  these  illegal  practices  only  indirectly, 
for  the  act  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  businessmen  and  gave  the 
Commission  no  right  to  forbid  such  acts  if  it  could  not  show  that  a 
business  competitor  was  being  harmed  thereby.  The  law  was  in  force 
for  more  than  a  decade  before  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  was 
passed,  March  21,  1938,  to  protect  consumers'  interests.  This  amend¬ 
ment  makes  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  proceed 
against  companies  engaging  in  unfair  trade  practices  regardless  of 
whether  a  business  competitor  is  injured  thereby.  There  are  still  sev¬ 
eral  limitations  to  the  law.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  applies  merely  to  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
and  medical  devices.  Objectionable  trade  practices  in  connection 
with  all  other  products  are  controlled  only  by  the  original  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  legal  procedure  under  which  the  law  is 
administered  is  slow,  holding  up  the  Commission's  work  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  for  indefinite  periods  amounting  in  some  instances  to  as 
much  as  a  year  before  action  can  be  completed  against  an  offender. 
However,  since  the  passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  become  very  important  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

A  fifth  act,  enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  of 
direct  interest  to  consumers,  is  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
passed  in  1940  and  put  into  operation  on  July  14,  1941.  This  law, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Truth-in-Fabrics  Bill,  declares  the  mis¬ 
branding  of  wool  products  unlawful,  defines  the  terms  to  be  used  in 
labeling  such  products,  and  explains  the  circumstances  under  which 
wool  products  shall  be  regarded  as  misbranded.  The  enforcement  of 
the  act  falls  for  the  most  part  under  the  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
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cedure  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Violation  of  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  is  defined  as  a  misdemeanor  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  provision  is  made  that  when  the  violation  has 
been  certified  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the  violator  shall 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Since  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  so  important  to  your  inter¬ 
ests,  it  is  well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  how  you  may  co-operate 
with  its  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Amendment,  and  the  Wool  Products  Act. 

Proceedings  against  a  business  concern  committing  an  act  of 
unfair  competition,  such  as  false  and  misleading  advertising  of  food, 
drugs,  or  cosmetics,  are  as  follows:  First,  the  practice  is  called  to  the 
Commission's  attention,  usually  by  complaint  of  a  competitor  or  of 
some  interested  person  or  group.  Anyone  may  make  an  application 
for  complaint;  no  formality  is  required  except  that  the  complainant 
must  write  the  Commission  a  letter  setting  forth  the  facts  in  detail 
and  must  accompany  this  statement  by  all  the  evidence  he  has  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  charges  made. 

When  the  Commission  receives  such  a  complaint,  its  chief  exam¬ 
iner  decides  whether  the  practice  comes  under  its  jurisdiction.  If  the 
practice  appears  to  violate  the  law  administered  by  the  agency,  the 
Commission  makes  whatever  further  investigation  is  necessary.  The 
case  is  then  assigned  by  the  chief  examiner  to  an  attorney  for  action, 
and  the  defendant  is  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  charges  and 
submit  evidence  in  defense  or  justification  of  the  practice.  After  this 
is  done,  the  attorney  summarizes  the  evidence  on  both  sides  and 
makes  a  report  and  recommendation  to  the  chief  examiner.  The 
chief  examiner  in  turn  reviews  the  case,  and  if  he  finds  it  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  submits  it  to  the  Commission  with  one  of  three  recommenda¬ 
tions  ( 1 )  that  the  case  be  closed  for  insufficient  evidence  or  innocence 
of  the  defendant,  (2)  that  the  case  be  closed  because  the  defendant 
signed  a  stipulation  to  discontinue  the  practice  in  question,  or  (3) 
that  a  formal  complaint  be  issued  against  the  defendant.  If,  upon 
considering  the  chief  examiner's  recommendation  in  the  light  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  matter,  the  Commission  decides  that  a  complaint 
should  be  issued,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  chief  counsel  for  such 
action.  At  this  time  a  formal  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  engaging 
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in  the  illegal  act  is  issued  to  the  company,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
are  made  public  except  the  name  of  the  person  or  agency  that  made 
the  complaint. 

Unfortunately  for  swift  and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law 
no  penalty  for  noncompliance  is  attached  to  the  issuance  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order.  The  defendant  is  merely  ordered  to  stop  the  illegal 
practice  and  to  inform  the  Commission  in  writing  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  order  is  being  obeyed.  The  defendant  may  also  appeal 
to  the  court  for  a  review  of  the  cease-and-desist  order  if  he  believes 
it  unwarranted.  Under  the  original  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
the  order  does  not  become  final  unless  the  Commission  or  the  de¬ 
fendant  appeals  to  the  courts  for  a  decision.  The  defendant  usually 
does  not  care  to  do  this,  and  the  Commission  cannot  unless  it  can 
show  that  the  company  is  continuing  the  violation.  If  its  order 
is  not  obeyed,  the  Commission  may  apply  to  the  federal  courts  for  an 
enforcement  order.  If  the  court  finds  the  cease-and-desist  order 
justifiable,  it  issues  such  an  enforcement  order.  If  the  defendant 
disobeys  the  court  order,  he  is  held  in  contempt  of  court  and  dealt 
with  accordingly,  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Thus  the  offender  can  violate  the  original  law  three  times  before 
suffering  any  penalty.  He  commits  the  illegal  act  once  before  the 
Commission  issues  a  cease-and-desist  order.  If  he  commits  the  act 
a  second  time,  the  Commission  applies  to  the  courts  for  an  enforce¬ 
ment  order.  But  if  he  commits  the  violation  the  third  time,  he  is 
penalized  because  he  has  committed  an  act  held  to  be  in  contempt 
of  court. 

The  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment— which  applies,  to  repeat,  only  to 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  medical  devices— speeds  up  the  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  following  the  issuance  of  the  cease-and-desist  order.  Under  it 
the  order  automatically  becomes  final  within  sixty  days  after  its  issu¬ 
ance  unless  the  defendant  himself  petitions  the  court  for  review.  More¬ 
over,  a  fine  of  $5,000  is  attached  to  each  violation  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order  once  it  automatically  becomes  final.  The  defendant 
is  thus  allowed  two  violations  before  he  is  penalized,  which  are  still 
too  many. 

Trade-practice  conferences.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  set  up  a  method  whereby  manufacturers  can  avoid  violating  the 
various  acts  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  what  are  known  as  trade- 
practice  conferences  the  Commission  meets  with  the  manufacturers 
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representing  an  industry,  who  draw  up  and  agree  to  abide  by  certain 
rules  of  fair  trade.  Through  this  form  of  self-government  manu¬ 
facturers  formulate  two  types  of  rules,  called  Group  I  and  Group  II, 
of  conduct  for  their  industry.  Group  I  includes  rules  relating  to 
illegal  acts  of  unfair  competition  for  which  violators  may  be  prose¬ 
cuted  under  the  various  laws  administered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Group  II  consists  of  rules  regarding  trade  practices 
which  do  not  constitute  violations  of  the  law.  The  Commission  does 
not  attempt  to  enforce  these  rules  unless  acts  of  unfair  competition 
are  committed  in  breaking  them.  The  responsibility  for  their 
observance  rests  upon  the  industry  itself.  They  forbid  unethical, 
uneconomic,  or  otherwise  objectionable  practices  and  formulate  rules 
of  conduct  helpful  to  good  business.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  encourages  trade-practice  conferences  wherever  possible,  because 
they  usually  achieve  the  same  results  as  the  issuance  of  formal  com¬ 
plaints  with  much  less  expense  to  the  government  and  with  a  greater 
amount  of  good  feeling  all  around. 

The  procedure  in  these  conferences  is  as  follows:  An  industry 
applies  to  the  Commission  through  its  representatives  for  such  a 
conference.  The  Commission,  on  receiving  evidence  of  the  need 
and  practicability  of  such  action,  authorizes  the  holding  of  the  con¬ 
ference  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  The  members  of  the  industry 
assemble  with  representatives  of  the  Commission  and  adopt  certain 
fair-trade  rules.  They  present  these  rules  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  approval.  When  approval  is  given,  the  rules  are 
made  public.  Then  the  industry  voluntarily  abides  by  them.  Viola¬ 
tions  are  dealt  with  within  the  industry  or  by  the  Commission, 
depending  upon  whether  they  fall  into  Group  I  or  Group  II.  The 
Commission  retains  an  active  interest  in  the  rules  of  both  groups 
by  conducting  annual  investigations  to  determine  how  well  the  rules 
are  being  observed. 

Through  these  trade-practice  conferences  various  industries  have 
made  effective  rules  governing  fair-trade  practices  among  their 
members.  Manufacturers  of  women’s  handbags,  preserves,  rubber 
tires,  mirrors,  school  supplies,  women’s  house  clothes,  cotton  yard 
goods,  rayon  goods,  toilet  brushes,  furs,  macaroni  products,  and 
women’s  popular-priced  street  dresses  are  abiding  by  these  rules  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  as  well  as  locally  in  many  cases.  Consumers  benefit 
greatly  from  the  wide  observance  of  rules  setting  up  standard  defini- 
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tions  for  various  products,  controlling  the  use  of  misleading  trade 
names,  promoting  the  use  of  informative  labeling,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  deceptive  containers,  condemning  false  advertising,  and  for¬ 
bidding  other  acts  of  unfair  competition.  You  should  encourage 
such  business  practices  wherever  possible  by  purchasing  articles  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  under  such  fair-trade  rules. 

Publications  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  distributes  several  publications  of  interest  to  consumers.  Most 
of  these  can  be  obtained  at  no  cost  by  writing  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  while  others  are  obtained  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  same  city  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  two  most  useful  publications  are:  (1)  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Work ,  which  you  receive  regularly  once  your  name  is 
placed  on  the  Commission's  mailing  list,  and  (2)  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission ,  a  bulletin  obtainable  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  25  cents. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Activities  benefiting  consumers.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  exists 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  buying  data  and  technical 
information  to  the  various  departments  of  the  federal  government. 
Its  activities  also  benefit  consumers  greatly  by  setting  up  reliable 
standards  for  many  products.  These  helpful  standards  are  made 
public  by  the  Bureau  through  the  publication  of  ( 1 )  federal  specifica¬ 
tions  for  government  purchases,  (2)  commercial  standards  of  quality, 
and  (3)  simplified-practice  recommendations.  The  Bureau  also 
serves  your  interest  as  a  consumer  by  acting  as  custodian  of  exact 
standards  of  weight  and  measurement,  by  publishing  data  on  the 
units  of  measurement,  by  developing  testing  apparatus  and  methods 
of  testing,  and  by  conducting  researches  on  the  useful  properties  of 
materials. 

Since  it  does  not  publish  the  brand  names  of  any  of  the  thousands 
of  products  it  tests,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards'  publications 
furnish  general  rather  than  specific  standards  to  consumers.  Various 
arguments  have  been  advanced  for  and  against  making  public  the 
results  of  the  testing  of  brands  for  the  government.  Some  consumer 
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organizations  claim  that  the  government  could  benefit  you  im¬ 
measurably  by  informing  you  which  products  passed  the  tests  and 
which  products  failed.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  maintains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  its  work  is  done  to  determine  the  needs  of  particular 
government  departments  rather  than  to  meet  general  consumer  re¬ 
quirements.  It  points  out  that  products  suiting  the  government's 
special  needs  are  not  necessarily  satisfactory  for  general  consumer  use. 
Furthermore,  its  experts  test  to  determine  merely  which  products 
come  up  to  the  minimum  federal  specifications  rather  than  to 
ascertain  the  relative  quality  of  the  brands  tested.  To  apply  the 
testing  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  all  consumer  com¬ 
modities  would  be  a  very  costly  undertaking.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
justified,  however,  if  it  saved  the  citizens  of  this  country  vast  sums 
of  money  by  enabling  them  to  buy  products  of  consistently  good 
quality  and  a  high  degree  of  usefulness. 

Federal  specifications.  The  federal  government  is  the  largest 
single  consumer  in  this  country.  All  government  purchasing  is  done 
by  what  are  known  as  federal  specifications,  which  are  minimum 
standards  of  quality,  size,  weight,  or  other  desirable  characteristics. 
These  standards  are  prepared  by  about  eighty  interdepartmental  com¬ 
mittees  made  up  of  experts  from  all  branches  of  the  government. 
These  committees  function  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Specifications  Executive  Committee,  which  co-ordinates  their  work. 
These  specifications  are  revised  often,  for  improvements  are  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  the  various  industries  which  raise  the  standards 
of  the  products  rated.  In  order  to  be  satisfactory  a  specification 
must  be  definite,  must  be  limited  to  essential  characteristics  or 
qualities  of  the  product,  must  cover  factors  capable  of  being  tested, 
and  must  be  supported  by  scientific  tests  rather  than  by  personal 
opinion.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  made  public  hundreds  of 
specifications  covering  many  of  the  products  you  use. 

You  may  find  federal  specifications  a  useful  basis  for  making 
certain  purchases.  You  should  always  remember  two  facts,  however. 
First,  these  standards  are  set  up  for  goods  purchased  to  meet  the 
needs  of  government  departments,  not  for  goods  purchased  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  average  consumer.  Second,  you  cannot  use 
them  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  qualities  of  different  products. 
They  are  standards  of  quality  only  in  so  far  as  they  assure  you  that 
the  product  reaches  or  surpasses  a  minimum  quality;  there  may  be 
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Consumers’  Guide 


There  are  fifty-two  different  can  sizes  on  these  shelves,  but  on  the  shelves 
of  all  the  stores  where  consumers  buy  there  are  said  to  be  at  least  one  hundred- 
fifty  can  sizes.  This  complicates  buying  problems  for  the  consumer. 


any  number  of  grades  of  quality  above  the  one  established  by  a 
federal  specification.  If  you  keep  these  two  facts  in  mind,  you 
may  protect  your  pocketbook  by  the  use  of  such  specifications  as 
those  for  brushes,  fire  extinguishers,  and  tableware.  Most  specifica¬ 
tions,  however,  require  the  making  of  tests  to  determine  whether 
products  meet  them.  These  tests  are  ordinarily  too  difficult  to  be 
made  by  individual  consumers.  Realizing  this,  consumers  in  some 
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Consumers’  Guide 


On  the  shelves  above  are  ten  cans  in  easily  distinguishable  sizes.  A  state 
weights-and-measures  official  offers  these  as  an  example  of  what  an  earnest 
effort  to  simplify  can  sizes  might  do  to  simplify  buying  problems. 


communities  have  banded  together  and  employed  the  aid  of  a  testing 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  buying  co-operatively  on  the  specifica¬ 
tion  basis.  For  those  who  wish  to  buy  on  federal  specification  the 
government  publishes  periodical  lists  of  manufacturers  whose 
products  meet  federal  specifications.  These  manufacturers  arc  listed 
as  “willing  to  certify,”  for  they  guarantee  in  their  advertising  or  on 
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the  labels  that  their  products  are  certified  to  meet  or  surpass  federal 
specifications. 

Commercial  standards.  The  Trade  Standards  Division  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  aids  business  and  consumer  groups  in 
the  voluntary  establishment  of  grades  of  quality  and  other  factors  as  a 
national  basis  for  purchasing  and  testing  any  consumer  or  producer 
goods  other  than  foods  and  drugs.  With  the  help  of  producers, 
distributors,  and  consumers  this  division  sets  up  limitations  or  com¬ 
mercial  standards  below  which  the  grade  or  quality  of  a  commodity 
should  not  fall.  You  may  purchase  and  test  goods  on  the  basis  of 
these  specifications.  Manufacturers  who  comply  with  these  com¬ 
mercial  standards  may  label  and  advertise  their  goods  accordingly. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  does  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
policing  these  commercial-standards  agreements.  Some  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  however,  enforce  the  proper  labeling  of  the  products  of  the 
manufacturers  in  their  own  industries.  Through  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Better  Business  Bureaus,  and  even  the  courts  where 
necessary,  these  associations  prosecute  any  violators  of  a  commercial- 
standards  agreement.  So  successful  have  the  trade  associations  been 
in  policing  these  standards  that  very  few  violations  are  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  commercial  standards  are  set  up 
not  always  for  quality,  but  more  often  for  size,  weight,  color,  or  any 
of  a  number  of  other  factors.  However,  they  afford  you  benefits 
which  you  cannot  obtain  otherwise  under  present  circumstances. 
They  give  you  greater  confidence  in  assurances  regarding  quality, 
quantity,  or  other  standardized  characteristics  and  permit  more 
efficient  distribution  and  manufacture  of  the  product.  This  event¬ 
ually  makes  for  lower  prices,  since  it  means  less  expense  to  the 
manufacturer  and  distributor.  Although  commercial  standards  have 
been  set  up  for  about  65  commodities,  not  all  are  useful  to  consumers. 
Those  you  may  find  of  definite  benefit  apply  to  such  products  as 
mopsticks,  cleaning  solvents,  fuel  oils,  boys'  blouses,  men's  pajamas, 
wallpaper,  hickory  golf  shafts,  mirrors,  knit  underwear,  wool  blankets, 
hosiery,  and  woven  dress  fabrics. 

Simplified-practice  recommendations.  Within  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  there  is  also  a  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  which  works 
in  conjunction  with  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  consumers  to 
eliminate  excessive  variations  in  sizes,  styles,  types,  and  dimensions 
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of  manufactured  products.  Both  businessmen  and  consumers  benefit 
through  the  publication  of  simplified-practice  recommendations. 
By  this  means  nation-wide  standards  of  size,  shape,  and  dimension 
are  set  up  in  various  industries,  affecting  stock  items  agreed  upon  by 
the  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  consumers.  Simplified  practice 
is  in  most  cases  a  very  effective  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distribution,  thus  eventually  reducing  prices  and 
improving  quality  and  service. 

You  can  see  how  valuable  such  a  plan  is  in  solving  the  con¬ 
sumer's  problem  of  choosing  from  among  an  overwhelming  multi¬ 
plicity  of  types  and  kinds  of  the  same  product.  Before  the  adoption 
of  simplified-practice  recommendations,  200  different  sizes  of  cans 


78  BED  SIZES  REDUCED  TO  4  SIZES 

Public  Affairs  Com.,  Inc.,  from  Pictograph  Corporation 

were  used  in  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  have  been  reduced 
somewhat,  lessening  the  confusion  of  the  consumer  in  several  ways. 
The  multiplicity  of  sizes  in  other  commodities  was  almost  as  con¬ 
fusing,  for  there  once  existed  78  different  heights  in  beverage  bottles, 
74  sizes  of  Turkish  towels,  and  78  sizes  of  bedsteads.  By  means  of 
simplified-practice  recommendations  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  has  succeeded  in  persuading  manufacturers  to  make  beverage 
bottles  in  6  sizes  only,  Turkish  towels  in  6  sizes,  and  bedsteads  in 
4  sizes.  The  consequent  reduction  in  production  costs  has  resulted 
in  the  distinct  advantage  of  lowered  prices  to  consumers.  Although 
most  of  the  more  than  180  other  similar  recommendations  now  in 
effect  apply  to  producer  goods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
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products,  many  are  of  direct  help  to  the  consumer.  Among  the 
affected  commodities  sold  directly  on  the  retail  market  are  milk 
bottles,  bed  blankets,  paper,  paintbrushes,  tableware,  tinware,  brake 
linings,  retail  packages  Tor  razor  blades,  salt  packages,  folding  chairs, 
composition  books,  adhesive  plaster,  surgical  gauze,  preserve  jars, 
pocketknives,  wax  paper,  mayonnaise  jars,  paints,  shoelaces,  and  nails. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  Another  division  of  the 
United  States  Government  whose  work  benefits  consumers  is  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Among  other  things,  this  Bureau  administers  the  Federal  Meat  In¬ 
spection  Act,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  June,  1906,  as  a  result 
of  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  packing  industry  brought  on 
by  public  demand.  The  act  aims  at  the  prevention  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  in  meat  or  meat  products  that  are  in  any  way  unfit 
for  human  food.  Any  such  products  found  to  be  unsound,  diseased, 
or  unwholesome  in  any  other  manner  are  condemned  to  be  destroyed 
or  converted  into  nonedible  materials.  According  to  this  law  all 
animals  are  inspected  by  the  officials  of  the  Bureau,  both  before  and 
after  slaughter,  for  the  presence  of  any  of  about  forty  contagious 
diseases.  If  the  animal  is  found  fit  for  human  consumption,  it  is 
stamped  "Inspected  and  Passed/'  Animals  which  are  diseased  are 
stamped  "Inspected  and  Condemned"  and  are  consigned  to  non¬ 
food  purposes  or  destroyed.  Inspectors  look  for  evidences  not  only 
of  contagious  disease  but  also  of  the  use  of  dyes,  chemicals,  preserva¬ 
tives,  or  other  harmful  ingredients  that  may  have  been  used  to 
conceal  inferiority.  Meat  products  which  pass  inspection  are  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unprocessed  meat;  those  which 
fail  are  immediately  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The  law  further  protects 
you  by  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  such  food  in  containers  bearing 
deceptive  or  false  names. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  all  meat¬ 
packing  plants  licensed  to  engage  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
No  packer  is  permitted  to  ship  his  products  out  of  the  plant  unless 
they  have  been  inspected  by  the  Bureau's  officials  and  unless  his  place 
of  business  is  licensed  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  inspectors  are  sta- 


Brown  Brothers 


A  United  States  Government  inspector  examining  fish  and  poultry.  He 
is  looking  for  evidences  not  only  of  disease  but  also  of  the  use  of  dyes,  preserva¬ 
tives,  or  other  harmful  ingredients  used  to  conceal  inferiority. 
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tioned  in  the  plant  while  it  is  in  operation,  the  law  is  rigidly  followed. 
In  fact,  the  law  also  provides  that  the  inspectors  may  enter  the  plant 
day  or  night  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  plant  is  in  operation.  This  helps  to  prevent  any  chance  of 
violating  the  act. 

Enforcement  of  the  Act.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  obviously  of  great  value  to  you  if  you  will  insist  upon 
purchasing  only  such  meat  as  bears  the  inspection  stamp.  This  stamp 
can  be  recognized  as  a  round  purple  marker  about  one  inch  in 
diameter  with  the  symbol  U.  S.  in  the  center  and  the  terms  Insp’d 
&  P’s’d  around  the  border.  About  two  thirds  of  the  meat  sold  in 
this  country  is  stamped  in  this  manner.  Although  only  meat  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  is  required  to  bear  such  a 
marker,  the  officials  stationed  at  the  packing  plants  work  on  the 
assumption  that  the  entire  output  of  that  plant  will  be  so  sold. 
Therefore,  all  meat  produced  in  that  plant  must  pass  inspection  and 
be  so  stamped.  Most  of  the  packing  plants  of  this  country  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  and  are  thus  kept  under  constant  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  federal  government.  Meat  produced  in  the  few  packing 
plants  with  a  purely  local  market  may  or  may  not  be  carefully 
inspected,  depending  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  local  meat-inspection 
ordinances.  Because  local  governments  are  often  lax  and  in  some 
cases  corrupt,  you  should  protect  yourself  by  refusing  to  purchase 
any  meat  not  bearing  the  inspection  stamp  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Federal  inspection  is  paid  for  by  consumers  in  taxes  amounting 
to  less  than  one  tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  surely  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  guarantee  that  the  meat  you  eat  is  wholesome.  No  doubt  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  willing  to  pay  that  and  more  for  similar  inspection 
of  all  the  food  products  they  purchase.  The  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  is  unique  among  all  the  acts  heretofore 
discussed  in  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
are  authorized  by  it  to  enter  the  plants  where  the  product  is  being 
prepared  and  pass  upon  it  there.  Inspectors  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  do  not  usually  have  such  power;  instead  they  must 
wait  until  the  product  actually  enters  interstate  commerce  before 
they  are  able  to  control  it.  Of  course,  federal  inspection  in  the  plant 
insures  better  protection,  since  it  more  rigidly  prevents  the  marketing 
of  unfit  food. 
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OTHER  AGENCIES 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Another  branch  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  helpful  to  consumers  is  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  One  of  its  activities  is  an  inspec¬ 
tion  service  which  has  established  three  types  of  standards  for  foods— 
namely,  mandatory,  permissive,  and  tentative.  Mandatory  standards 
are  those  required  by  law;  for  example,  those  which  apply  to  con¬ 
tainers  for  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  as  set  by  the  United  States' 
Standard  Container  Acts.  A  permissive  standard  is  one  which  has 
been  set  up  and  recommended  for  voluntary  use  by  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  engaging  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  those  for  meats,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  some 
canned  foods,  and  many  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  tentative 
standard  is  one  that  is  still  under  investigation  by  the  Bureau  but  is 
offered  to  the  several  agricultural  industries  for  discussion  or  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  order  to  test  its  workability  prior  to  its  becoming  either 
a  permissive  or  a  mandatory  standard. 

The  three  most  important  permissive  standards  today  are  those 
for  meats,  dairy  products,  and  fresh  produce.  Butter  and  cheese  grad¬ 
ing  is  done  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  the  use  of  scoring  sys¬ 
tems  discussed  in  Topic  2  (pages  66  and  70-71 ).  Stations  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  located  in  eleven  terminal  markets  throughout  the  country. 
Eggs  are  also  graded  by  a  government  system  setting  up  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  and  freshness.  This  service  is  available  in  at  least  ten 
markets  throughout  the  nation  and  in  other  localities  through  the 
co-operation  of  state  departments  of  agriculture  and  other  agencies > 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Florida.  DressecL 
poultry  may  be  had  in  government  grades,  for  grading  stations  are 
located  in  a  number  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  For 
live  poultry  the  Bureau  supervises  a  grading  and  inspection  station  in 
only  one  city— New  York.  The  annual  output  of  government-graded 
food  amounts  to  7,000,000  pounds  of  poultry,  4,000,000  dozens  of 
eggs,  and  300,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  However,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  we  buy  is  still  ungraded. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  grading  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  although  it 
also  handles  a  great  deal  of  grain.  Such  grading  aims  primarily  to 
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protect  shippers  against  financial  loss  in  transportation.  Nevertheless, 
you  benefit  indirectly  in  improved  quality  and  can  benefit  directly 
when  retail  markets  display  the  grade  markings.  Thus  it  is  for  you, 
the  consumer,  to  demand  that  retailers  display  the  grades,  since  they 
are  aware  of  them.  Standards  for  fifty-eight  varieties  of  such  com¬ 
modities  now  exist,  and  these  are  in  force  voluntarily  in  forty-five  states 
in  the  Union. 

Other  products  are  graded  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the  Bureau. 
Although  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  so  graded,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  can  be  done  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  about 
0.0001  cent  per  can,  very  few  producers  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
service.  There  is  also  a  federal  meat-grading  service  which  provides 
for  the  quality  grading  and  stamping  of  beef,  veal,  calf,  lamb,  mutton, 
pork,  sausage,  and  prepared  meats.  This  also  could  be  done  at  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound,  but  very  few  slaughterhouses  engage  the 
services  of  the  graders,  although  they  are  available  in  twenty-four 
large  cities.  In  two  cities,  Seattle  and  Schenectady,  these  standards 
for  meat  are  compulsory.  Other  cities  might  do  well  to  follow  their 
example,  not  only  for  meats  but  also  for  most  other  food  products. 
Until  we  obtain  federal  legislation  requiring  quality  grade  labeling, 
you  should  encourage  such  local  legislation  as  you  can  secure. 

The  Consumers'  Counsel  Division.  The  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  an  office  called  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division. 
This  organization  has  a  twofold  function.  First  it  participates  in 
economic  analyses,  conferences,  and  hearings  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  federal  agricultural  conservation  program.  This 
is  done  with  the  primary  aim  of  achieving  and  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  agricultural  products.  The  other  function  is  to 
assemble  and  publish  facts  on  changes  in  agricultural  supplies  and 
prices  with  a  view  to  assisting  consumers  in  wise  and  economical 
buying.  In  connection  with  this  second  function  the  agency  serves 
you  in  many  ways.  Through  its  publication  of  a  free  monthly 
bulletin  called  the  Consumers '  Guide ,  the  Counsel  aids  you  in  under¬ 
standing  the  economics  of  consumption  and  acquaints  you  with  the 
activities  of  the  various  private  and  public  agencies  working  in  your 
behalf.  It  also  publishes  a  free  monthly  announcement  called  the 
Consumers'  Market  Service ,  in  which  are  reviewed  the  trends  in  the 
supply  and  price  of  various  farm  products  during  the  current  month. 
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These  two  valuable  publications  keep  you  in  direct  touch  with  the 
most  recent  developments  in  food  products  and  should  be  a  part  of 
your  library. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service.  Another 
agency  which  aids  the  consumer  is  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  called  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  organ¬ 
ized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease  and  protecting 
public  health.  One  of  the  activities  of  this  Bureau  which  directly 
concerns  you  is  its  grading  and  inspection  of  milk  on  the  basis  of 
bacterial  count.  Since  the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance  was  drawn  up 
by  this  Bureau  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in 
1923,  more  than  675  cities  throughout  the  country  have  passed 
milk-sanitation  ordinances. 

Wherever  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  supervises  the 
inspection  services  under  such  an  ordinance,  you  are  assured  of  safe 
milk.  According  to  the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance,  cows  must  be 
healthy  and  well  cared  for,  all  equipment  and  buildings  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  employees  must  be  free  from  disease.  Milk  is  inspected 
for  bacterial  count  at  the  time  when  it  is  delivered  and  graded 
accordingly. 

The  Post  Office  Department.  The  Post  Office  Department 
includes  the  Fraud  Order  Division,  whose  function  it  is  to  issue 
fraud  orders  against  persons  using  the  mails  to  defraud  the  consumer. 
In  co-operation  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  some  private 
professional  societies,  the  Post  Office  Department  proceeds  against 
false  representations  in  the  sale  of  commodities  through  the  mails. 
If  a  person  or  organization  is  found  guilty,  criminal  prosecution  takes 
place  in  the  federal  courts  and  the  use  of  the  mails  is  forbidden  to 
the  offender.  This  is  generally  an  effective  means  of  curtailing  the 
activities  of  such  offenders;  often  they  are  put  out  of  business  by 
this  means,  by  a  considerable  fine,  or  by  being  imprisoned.  Since 
most  of  the  persons  who  use  the  mail  for  this  purpose  make  the 
postoffice  their  major  means  of  getting  in  touch  with  customers,  to 
be  deprived  of  mailing  services  is  a  serious  blow  to  their  business. 
The  type  of  activities  most  often  stopped  by  the  Fraud  Order  Division 
involves  the  sale  of  fraudulent  investments  rather  than  commodities, 
although  it  has  put  an  end  to  the  misrepresentation  and  sale  of  a 
large  number  of  patent  medicines. 
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The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  One  bureau  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  unique  in  being  the  only  govern¬ 
ment  agency  devoting  all  its  time,  efforts,  and  money  exclusively  to 
solving  consumer  problems.  Its  many  studies,  carried  on  either  inde¬ 
pendently  or  in  conjunction  with  other  branches  of  the  government, 
are  concerned  not  with  the  interests  of  producers  but  with  the  needs 
of  consumers.  For  the  most  part  it  investigates  the  value  and  uses  of 
goods  to  consumers,  such  as  the  nutritive  value  of  particular  foods, 
the  desirability  of  various  fabrics  for  clothing  and  household  textiles, 
and  the  performance  of  household  equipment.  These  studies  are 
useful  in  helping  you  decide  what  types  of  goods  and  services  offer 
you  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  benefit.  The  Bureau  also  studies 
the  problem  of  grades  and  standards,  evaluating  existing  standards  and 
newly  proposed  ones  in  terms  of  their  service  to  consumers,  thus 
helping  you  to  see  the  comparative  values  of  the  different  systems 
and  to  rate  the  various  grades  within  the  approved  systems.  Data 
on  family  expenditures  are  also  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  Bureau 
as  a  basis  for  advising  you  how  to  budget  your  income  for  the  greatest 
economy. 

Bulletins  giving  the  results  of  these  studies  may  usually  be 
obtained  free  directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  although  some  may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  You  would  do  well  to  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  when  you  have  questions  concerning  such  commodities 
as  foods,  fabrics,  and  household  equipment.  You  can  obtain  much 
valuable  information  from  this  agency,  although  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  publish  the  brand  names  of  the  various  commodities  it  investigates 
somewhat  limits  the  value  of  its  reports  to  you. 

Topic  4.  Using  the  Services  of  Private  Agencies 

A  great  number  of  privately  organized  agencies  engage  in  ac¬ 
tivities  directly  or  indirectly  benefiting  consumers.  Some  organiza¬ 
tions  exist  in  the  general  consumer's  interest,  while  others  act 
primarily  to  benefit  themselves  or  their  membership.  Many  of  these 
agencies  serve  you  invaluably.  You  can  use  their  services  to  much 
greater  advantage  if  you  acquaint  yourself  with  their  work.  This 
topic  discusses  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  agencies.  The 
omission  of  a  particular  organization's  name  from  consideration  here 
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does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  does  not  benefit  you  or  is  not 
reliable. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 

The  American  Medical  Association.  With  headquarters  located 
in  Chicago,  the  American  Medical  Assocation  ranks  as  the  leading 
professional  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Its  membership  is  made  up  of  more  than  120,000 
physicians  and  surgeons  practicing  in  this  country.  As  its  name 
implies,  this  organization  operates  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  doctors, 
but  consumers  are  greatly  aided  by  its  work. 

Among  the  divisions  of  this  society  which  serve  the  consumer 
as  well  as  the  doctor  are  three  councils  which  make  investigations 
of  certain  products  and  report  upon  them:  the  Council  on  Foods, 
the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  and  the  Council  on 
Physical  Therapy.  Products,  chiefly  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
medical  devices,  are  examined  by  these  councils  and  listed  in  the 
American  Medical  Association's  publications  and  elsewhere  as 
accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  certain  minimum  standards  of 
truthfulness  in  advertising,  quality,  safety,  and  usefulness.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  products  thus  accepted  are  granted  the  privilege  of  displaying 
a  seal  of  acceptance  upon  the  label  or  in  the  advertising  of  that 
particular  product.  You  should  realize  that  this  seal  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  a  product  meets  certain  minimum  standards. 
You  should  not  assume  that  the  association  recommends  that  product 
for  use  rather  than  others  or  that  the  seal  indicates  its  relative  quality 
as  compared  to  similar  commodities.  In  other  words,  the  seal  does 
not  mean  that  the  product  so  accepted  is  of  high  quality,  but  merely 
that  it  is  acceptable  in  quality.  A  fourth  division  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  doing  work  valuable  to  consumers  is  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  which  investigates  various  consumer  products  and 
issues  reports  criticizing  unworthy  ones.  Other  branches  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  serve  you  by  helping  to  spread  the  information  gathered 
by  the  sections  just  named. 

The  Council  on  Foods  investigates  and  reports  on  food  products 
of  a  nonmedical  nature.  A  manufacturer  who  desires  to  have  the 
council's  seal  of  acceptance  on  his  products  must  submit  certain 
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information  about  each  product  to  the  council,  including  copies  of 
all  advertising,  the  exact  chemical  formula  for  his  product,  the 
source  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  method  of  manufacture.  If 
the  product  meets  the  council's  standard,  the  company  is  -per¬ 
mitted  to  use  the  seal  of  acceptance  on  that  particular  product. 
If  the  product  or  its  advertising  is  not  approved  by  the  council, 
it  is  rejected  and  the  manufacturer  is  notified  of  the  action.  No 
fee  is  charged  for  this  service,  nor  is  the  manufacturer  required  to 
advertise  in  any  publication  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
However,  whether  a  product  is  accepted  or  rejected,  the  Association 
reserves  the  right  to  publish  a  complete  account  of  the  investigation, 
with  all  formulas  and  other  information.  This  report  is  published  in 
the  association's  technical  magazine,  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association ,  in  its  lay  publication  Hygeia ,  and  in  a  publication 
called  Accepted  Foods. 

The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  investigates  and  re¬ 
ports  on  medicines  and  medicinal  foods  used  by  physicians  and 
occasionally  by  the  general  consumer.  This  council  establishes 
standards  of  safety,  quality,  and  usefulness  of  nonofficial  and  pro¬ 
prietary  articles,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  rules 
governing  the  submission  of  reports  on  products  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Council  on  Foods.  As  a  rule  only  drugs  used 
almost  exclusively  by  physicians  bear  the  council's  seal  of  acceptance, 
for  the  American  Medical  Association  feels  that  it  is  unwise  to  foster 
self-medication.  This  attitude  is  taken  not  because  the  society  fears 
that  people  will  treat  themselves  rather  than  seek  the  services  of  a 
doctor,  but  because  it  believes,  as  do  most  educated  consumers,  that 
self-diagnosis  and  self-treatment  of  disease  are  dangerous.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  American  Medical  Association's  seal  has  been  placed  on  a 
few  consumer  drugs,  such  as  certain  germicides,  fish-liver  oils,  and 
laxatives. 

The  Council  on  Physical  Therapy  investigates  the  merit  of 
apparatus  and  methods  used  in  the  treatment,  diagnosis,  or  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease.  In  general  you  have  little  occasion  to  use  such 
products.  The  procedure  of  this  council  in  granting  the  seal  of 
acceptance  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  councils.  Occasionally  a 
product  sold  to  the  general  public  bears  the  seal  of  this  council,  but 
this  happens  so  infrequently  that  you  may  look  in  vain  for  it.  Non¬ 
medical  appliances  which  may  have  some  connection  with  the  possible 
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prevention  of  disease  are  also  given  the  seal  of  acceptability.  Among 
such  products  are  school  desks  and  seats. 

The  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  can  be  of  immeasurable  value  to  you  if  you  take  advantage  of 
its  services.  Its  primary  object  is  to  spread  information  on  the 
nostrum  evil,  medical  quackery,  and  allied  subjects.  In  its  offices 
are  gathered  materials  from  all  available  sources,  both  public  and 
private.  Many  people  write  to  the  Bureau  concerning  medical  frauds. 
Usually  these  are  people  acquainted  with  its  work,  such  as  federal 
and  state  health  officers,  officials  of  municipal  and  country  health 


departments,  doctors,  scientists,  teachers,  editors,  and  businessmen. 
The  information  given  in  answer  to  inquiries  or  published  in  the 
many  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  Bureau  is  obtained  primarily 
through  original  investigation.  This  is  supplemented  wherever  neces¬ 
sary  by  tests  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  association,  from 
data  obtained  from  governmental  agencies,  from  articles  in  technical 
and  even  popular  journals,  and  from  the  reports  of  special  commis¬ 
sions.  You  may  find  useful  information  in  the  articles  published  in 
the  American  Medical  Association  magazine  Hygeia ,  a  monthly 
periodical  sold  at  25  cents  a  copy  or  $2.50  per  year  on  subscription. 
Several  books  and  pamphlets  are  also  available,  the  most  valuable 
of  these  being  the  Nostrum  and  Ouackcrv  series,  written  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Cramp,  formerly  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  You  can  obtain  information  regarding  these  and 
other  publications  of  the  American  Medical  Association  by  writing 
to  the  organization  at  its  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

The  American  Dental  Association.  The  American  Dental  As¬ 
sociation,  located  in  Chicago,  represents  over  43,000  members  of 
the  dental  profession  in  this  country.  It  serves  dentists  in  the  same 
way  as  the  American  Medical  Association  serves  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

The  American  Dental  Association  grants  a  seal  of  approval 
to  manufacturers  of  dentifrices,  of  drugs,  and  of  appliances  concerned 
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with  dental  hygiene  which  meet  its  standards  of  truthful  advertising, 
safety,  and  usefulness.  The  value  of  this  seal  is  great  in  protecting 
you  against  fraudulent  and  harmful  dental  products,  especially  un¬ 
desirable  tooth  pastes  and  powders  and  mouth  antiseptics. 

Unfortunately  you  cannot  easily  obtain  the  information  furnished 
by  the  American  Dental  Association.  Its  findings  are  published 
mainly  for  dentists  in  its  technical  journal  and  in  a  book  called 
Accepted  Dental  Remedies.  You  may,  however,  write  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  inquire  about  particular  brands  of  pastes  or  powders  or  for 
a  list  of  dentifrices  which  has  been  accepted.  Moreover,  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  benefit  definitely  from  the  work  of  this  organization  by 
looking  for  its  seal  of  acceptance  in  the  advertising  and  upon  the 
labels  of  dentifrices  and  taking  care  to  buy  a  brand  that  carries  it. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  association  of  home-economics  teachers  or  commercial  home 
economists.  It  aims  to  develop  and  encourage  higher  standards 
of  living  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole  by  helping  consumers 
to  make  use  of  every  available  resource.  Young  consumers  are 
especially  considered,  and  the  organization  has  set  up  a  program  to 
help  students  to  become  intelligent  consumers. 

The  Association  works  in  co-operation  with  other  consumer 
groups  and  with  manufacturers  who  have  asked  for  aid  in  stand¬ 
ardizing  and  labeling  goods.  Located  conveniently  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  it  specializes  in  the  investigation  of  federal  laws  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  Congress,  studying  the  bills  and  reporting  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  certain  recommendations  and  criticisms  of  them  on  the 
basis  of  how  they  will  serve  the  consumer.  It  also  puts  out  a 
number  of  publications  of  distinct  interest  to  consumers.  Among 
these  are  Consumer  Purchasing  Leaflets  containing  definite  points 
for  judging  consumer  commodities,  such  as  blankets,  hosiery, 
sheets,  refrigerators,  and  kitchen  cutlery.  These  little  pamphlets 
are  obtainable  from  the  Association  at  2  cents  each.  In  addition, 
a  booklet  called  Consumer  Buying  is  available  for  25  cents.  The 
Association  also  publishes  a  professional  magazine,  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics ,  of  interest  primarily  to  its  membership.  Since 
it  does  no  testing  of  its  own,  publications  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  do  not  mention  brand  names,  an  omission 
which  some  consumers  may  regard  as  a  disadvantage.  However, 
the  reports  of  this  organization  may  be  considered  unbiased.  It 
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receives  co-operation  from  both  business  and  government  interests, 
and  through  this  co-operation  with  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the 
consumer  question  it  accomplishes  much  for  the  consumer. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention.  Every  ten 
years  an  organization  of  representatives  of  the  medical  departments 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  various 
medical  societies  and  colleges  throughout  the  nation  meet  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  draw  up  standards  of  quality  and  purity  for  curative 
drugs  and  medicines  of  use  to  doctors.  These  standards  are  published 
in  a  volume  called  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  accepted  as 
official  by  the  membership.  It  is  used  as  the  official  guide  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  federal  and  many  state  laws  governing  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  drugs.  This  publication  contains  the  names  of 
all  the  useful  drugs  known  to  medical  science,  with  information  on 
their  composition,  methods  of  testing  for  purity,  use,  effect  on  the 
human  body,  and  method  of  preparation  and  packaging. 

Though  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  of  value  primarily 
to  doctors  and  druggists,  you  as  a  consumer  will  benefit  by  purchas¬ 
ing,  whenever  possible,  drugs  bearing  on  their  labels  the  letters  U.S.P. 
beneath  the  name  of  the  drug.  As  drug  manufacturers  in  most  states 
are  required  to  observe  its  standards,  drugs  so  labeled  are  of  standard 
quality  and  a  high  degree  of  purity,  regardless  of  their  price. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  A  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  fifteen  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  every  ten  years  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to  gather  together 
recommendations  and  to  establish  standards  for  pharmaceutical 
formulas  and  prescriptions  used  by  physicians.  This  information  is 
published  in  a  volume  called  the  National  Formulary ,  a  book  similar 
in  purpose  and  form  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Since  its 
standards  are  also  accepted  as  official  in  enforcing  federal  and  state 
drug  laws,  you  may  buy  any  drug  with  N.F.  on  its  label  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  high  in  quality  and  purity,  regardless  of  price. 


COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  American  Standards  Association.  Fifty-one  national  tech¬ 
nical  societies,  trade  associations,  and  government  agencies  arc 
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organized  into  a  semicornmercial  organization  known  as  the  American 
Standards  Association,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  This 
association  has  four  main  aims:  (i)  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  commodity  standardization  activities  in  the  nation,  (2)  to  en¬ 
courage  commodity  standardization  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country,  (3)  to  disseminate  information  on 
such  matters  to  the  public,  and  (4)  to  co-operate  with  foreign 
countries  in  standardization  work. 

With  the  help  of  some  3,000  experts  serving  on  various  com¬ 
mittees,  this  association  formulates  American  Standards  for  various 
commodities  of  interest  to  the  member  associations.  Approximately 
450  standards  have  been  approved,  and  some  100  more  are  under 
consideration.  These  standards  are  largely  for  producer  goods  in 
civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering;  automotive  and  trans¬ 
portation  industries;  metallurgy,  chemical,  textile,  and  paper  indus¬ 
tries;  mining;  and  others.  However,  several  are  for  consumer  goods, 
such  as  gas  appliances,  building  materials,  and  sizes  of  children's 
clothing.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  for  traffic  signals,  which 
has  led  to  the  use  everywhere  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  colors 
to  indicate  "stop"  and  "go."  Many  are  used  as  commercial  standards 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  as  official  standards  by 
several  foreign  countries. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  The  Underwriters'  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  examines  and  tests 
materials  and  devices  for  their  safety  in  relation  to  life,  fire,  and 
collision  hazards  and  to  accident  and  theft  prevention.  Its  labora¬ 
tories  are  located  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 
Although  self-supporting  financially,  the  organization  is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  an  association  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  is  primarily  operated  for  the  service  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  Nevertheless,  consumers  benefit  greatly  by  its  work. 

Manufacturers  may  apply  to  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  to 
have  their  products  tested  for  safe  operation.  Products  which  meet 
the  standards  of  the  agency  are  put  on  its  approved  list  and  are 
allowed  to  carry  its  seal,  known  as  a  Manifest  of  Inspection.  Products 
tested  by  this  organization  include  gas,  oil,  electrical,  automotive,  fire, 
and  burglar-proofing  equipment.  The  cost  of  the  testing,  borne  by 
the  manufacturer,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  product. 


Brown  Brothers 

A  traffic  post  on  a  four-way  crossing.  Traffic  signals  have  been  standard¬ 
ized  so  that  the  same  colors  to  indicate  “stop”  and  “go”  are  used  everywhere 
in  the  United  States. 
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As  a  result  of  his  testing  service,  consumers  who  take  care  to 
buy  products  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  are 
protected  against  unsafely  constructed  products.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  these  seals  do  not  indicate  relative  quality. 
Products  passing  the  tests  have  nonetheless  met  a  minimum  standard 
of  quality,  for  products  poorly  constructed  from  a  hazard  angle  are 
poorly  built  from  a  quality  standpoint.  You  should  also  be  aware 
that  because  a  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  place  the  seal  upon  one 
of  his  products,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  other  products  by  this 
manufacturer  are  equally  safe. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  the  products  which  have  been  listed 
by  the  organization  maintain  the  same  standard  they  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  original  examination,  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  has 
established  three  forms  of  retesting  and  checking  services.  The  first 
of  these  is  called  the  re-examination  service,  wherein  the  agency 
secures  samples  from  the  manufacturer  or  in  the  open  market  at  least 
once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them  for  any  changes  in  con¬ 
struction  which  may  lower  their  standard.  The  second  follow-up 
service  is  the  regular  and  frequent  examination  of  the  product  at  the 
factories  of  the  manufacturer  to  insure  that  it  is  being  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  previously.  The  third  method  is  the  label  service, 
which  provides  for  inspection  of  all  the  output  of  the  manufacturer's 
factories  and  the  placing  of  a  seal  to  that  effect  on  all  units  which  have 
passed  the  standard  tests.  All  three  of  these  services  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturers  by  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Un¬ 
derwriters'  Laboratories.  You  should  look  for  these  seals,  known  as 
Re-examination  Service  Markers ,  on  all  products  on  which  they  should 
appear,  for  they  assure  you  that  the  manufacturer  is  keeping  up  to  the 
safety  standard  in  the  construction  of  his  products. 

The  American  Gas  Association.  Another  testing  agency  which 
establishes  standards  of  safety  is  the  American  Gas  Association,  with 
laboratories  in  New  York  City  and  Cleveland.  Manufacturers  of 
gas-operated  appliances  may  send  their  products  to  this  agency  to  be 
tested  for  three  characteristics:  safety,  durability,  and  efficiency. 
Products  which  meet  the  requirements  or  standards  in  which  safety 
is  the  primary  consideration  are  permitted  to  bear  the  Laboratory 
Seal  of  Approval ,  certifying  a  minimum  of  freedom  from  danger,  a 
reasonable  degree  of  durability,  and  some  measure  of  operating 
efficiency.  The  requirements  so  set  up  are  established  by  committees 
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Consumers’  Guide 

A  well-constructed  piece  of  electrical  equipment,  such  as  this  electric  washing  machine,  bears 
the  seal  of  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  indicating  that  it  has  passed  tests  for  a  minimum  stand- 
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of  experts  from  a  number  of  government  agencies,  technical  societies, 
and  trade  associations.  The  seals  so  granted  must  be  renewed  each 
year  in  order  that  the  product  may  continue  to  be  listed  by  the 
association.  This  is  usually  done  as  the  result  of  an  inspection  at 
the  factory  to  make  certain  that  the  product  maintains  the  standard 
of  the  one  originally  tested. 

Manufacturers  in  the  field  of  gas  appliances  make  every  effort 
to  construct  their  products  well  enough  to  meet  these  standards,  with 
the  result  that  almost  96  per  cent  of  those  now 
manufactured  bear  the  seal  of  approval.  Since  this 
is  so,  the  seal  cannot  be  used  to  determine  relative 
quality.  Like  other  seals  of  approval  or  acceptance, 
it  indicates  a  minimum  standard  of  quality  only. 
However,  so  valuable  is  it  that  a  number  of  cities 
have  made  the  presence  of  the  seal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Gas  Association  compulsory  on  all  gas  equipment  sold  within 
their  jurisdiction.  You  should  certainly  use  it  to  avoid  buying  those 
few  appliances  which  are  so  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  meet  the 
American  Gas  Association's  requirements.  No  gas  range,  heater,  or 
boiler  which  does  not  bear  the  seal  should  even  be  considered. 

Better  Business  Bureaus.  In  some  fifty  major  cities  of  the 
nation  are  situated  Better  Business  Bureaus,  the  membership  of  which 
is  made  up  of  legitimate  business  firms,  such  as  banks,  industrial 
organizations,  stores,  and  advertising  agencies.  These  organizations 
are  banded  together  with  the  primary  aim  of  promoting  truth  in 
advertising  and  the  subordinate  purposes  of  eliminating  unfair  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  warning  the  public  against  fraudulent  activities  of 
unscrupulous  businessmen,  and  furnishing  unbiased  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  consumer  interest.  All  these  things  are  done  with  the 
hope  of  removing  from  legitimate  business  any  unjustified  suspicions 
consumers  may  have  concerning  business  practices  in  general. 

If  your  locality  maintains  a  Better  Business  Bureau,  you  should 
be  familiar  with  its  activities.  Each  local  bureau  sets  up  standards  of 
ethical  business  practice  which  the  members  follow,  of  course,  to 
the  benefit  of  consumers  living  in  that  vicinity.  You  can  complain 
to  your  local  bureau  of  unfair  treatment  in  retail  dealings  or  of  being 
misled  through  false  advertising.  If  it  finds  your  complaint  justified, 
the  bureau  does  all  in  its  power  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  you  by 
warning  the  offending  firms  and  suggesting  that  they  make  adjust- 
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ments.  Legal  action  is  taken  against  fraud,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  put  the  perpetrators  out  of  business  and  into  jail.  The  Better 
Business  Bureaus  also  seek  to  prevent  fraudulent  practices  by  co¬ 
operating  with  federal  and  local  authorities  in  promoting  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  protective  laws  already  in  existence  and  in  fostering  new 
legislation. 


CONSUMER  MEMBERSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS 

Consumers’  Research,  Inc.  There  is  located  in  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  a  nonprofit,  noncommercial  organization  designed  as  an 
educational  and  research  agency  to  study  and  report  on  the  use  and 
purchase  of  consumer  goods  and  services.  This  organization  is  known 
as  Consumers’  Research,  Inc.  Its  aims  are  to  provide  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  of  interest  to  consumers  and  to  supply  the  consumer 
with  as  much  reliable  information  as  it  can  gather  on  how  to  buy 
intelligently.  It  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  consumers  have 
as  much  right  to  make  the  most  of  their  incomes  as  have  business 
enterprises.  Furthermore,  it  works  on  the  assumption  that  many 
consumers  can  benefit  more  by  learning  how  to  get  more  for  their 
money  than  by  trying  to  increase  their  incomes.  The  organization 
assembles,  edits,  and  disseminates  information  important  to  the 
consumer’s  welfare. 

Consumers’  Research  grew  out  of  the  nation-wide  consumer 
interest  aroused  by  the  publication  in  1927  of  Your  Money's  Worth , 
by  Stuart  Chase,  the  well-known  economist,  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  an 
expert  physicist  formerly  connected  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  This  book  described  the  difficulties  of  the  consumer  in 
attempting  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  high-pressure  salesman¬ 
ship  and  competitive  advertising  of  that  time.  The  correspondence 
following  publication  kept  the  authors  busy  during  all  their  spare 
time  for  a  half  year.  One  of  them  decided,  consequently,  that  a 
local  consumers’  club  which  he  headed  should  be  expanded  to  meet 
the  requests  made  in  the  letters  and  to  gather  more  data  on  the 
products  concerned.  It  was  from  this  beginning  that  Consumers’ 
Research  developed  into  an  independent  consumers’  society  of  nation¬ 
wide  scope,  supported  by  the  fees  of  its  members. 

The  reports  of  Consumers’  Research  supply  information  about 
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products  of  all  sorts  by  brand  names  in  terms  which  anyone  can 
understand  and  apply  in  buying  goods  on  the  retail  market.  Members 
receive  two  kinds  of  service,  the  confidential  service  and  the  general 
bulletins.  One  part  of  the  confidential  service  consists  of  a  Handbook 
of  Buying ,  in  which  thousands  of  products  are  listed  by  brand  name 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  quality.  This  handbook  is  supplemented  by 
the  issuance  of  bulletins  which  are  confidential  and  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  only.  The  general  bulletins  are  issued  quarterly  and  are  not 
confidential  in  nature.  These  contain  test  findings  and  reports  on 
commodities  but  are  devoted  largely  to  general  buying  informa¬ 
tion,  discussions  of  misleading  advertising,  methods  of  consumer 
defense  against  high-pressure  sales  tactics,  and  other  matters  of 
important  economic  interest  to  consumers.  The  confidential  service 
and  the  general  bulletins  combined  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
$3.00  per  year,  while  the  general  bulletins  alone  may  be  secured  for 
$1.00  a  year.  Special  bulletins  are  also  issued  from  time  to  time,  at 
an  added  nominal  cost,  on  subjects  of  interest  to  a  limited  number  of 
the  members.  Consumer's  Digest ,  a  monthly  magazine,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  newsstands. 

The  information  given  by  Consumers'  Research  is  much  more 
reliable  than  that  offered  by  magazine  "institutes"  or  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  organizations  financially  interested  in  the  sale  of  products.  In 
order  to  insure  sound  and  unbiased  findings  and  recommendations 
the  organization  utilizes  such  sources  as  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
government  agencies,  university  and  private  laboratories  of  repute, 
private  consultants  of  acknowledged  ability  and  integrity,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations,  in  addition  to  its  own  technicians  and 
economists.  The  agency  maintains  a  laboratory,  but  because  of  its 
limited  income  it  tests  only  such  products  as  are  not  dealt  with  by 
other  reliable  organizations. 

Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  disagree¬ 
ments  among  members  of  the  staff  of  Consumers'  Research  regarding 
matters  of  policy,  a  number  of  technicians  and  economists  in  1936 
founded  a  separate  organization  called  the  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New  York  City.  It,  too,  is  a 
nonprofit  membership  organization  designed  to  furnish  the  consumer 
with  unbiased  information  on  how  to  buy  intelligently.  The  income 
of  the  organization  is  derived  solely  from  subscription  fees  and  from 
occasional  small  contributions  made  by  members. 
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Consumers  Union  has  its  own  staff  of  technicians  and  econo¬ 
mists  who  conduct  some  of  the  laboratory  tests  and  investigations 
upon  which  the  ratings  of  the  products  are  made.  The  major  part 
of  the  work  is  carried  on,  however,  by  a  group  of  more  than  200 
consultants,  experts  and  authorities  in  their  respective  fields,  usually 
employed  in  university,  government,  and  private  laboratories.  These 
specialists  are  chosen  for  their  competence,  integrity,  and  freedom 
from  commercial  partisanship. 

Consumers  Union  publishes  two  types  of  monthly  Reports , 
full  and  abridged.  The  full  edition  is  twice  the  size  of  the  abridged 
one  and  contains  reports  on  many  higher-priced  commodities  as  well 
as  articles  of  a  general  nature  not  included  in  the  abridged  edition. 
Members  subscribing  to  either  edition  of  the  Reports  receive  the 
annual  Buying  Guide ,  a  confidential  booklet  giving  the  product 
ratings  carried  in  the  Reports ,  which  is  designed  for  ready  reference 
in  shopping.  The  products  rated  are  considered  on  the  basis  of 
price  and  quality. 

Consumers  Union  carries  its  service  one  point  further  than 
Consumers'  Research  by  supplying  its  members  with  information  on 
labor  conditions  in  the  plants  where  the  products  are  manufactured, 
although  this  factor  is  not  considered  in  the  quality-price  ratings.  It 
differs  from  Consumers'  Research  in  two  other  ways:  the  members 
may  vote  for  the  officers  and  directors  and  are  eligible  to  hold  office 
in  the  organization. 

Topic  5.  Buying  Through  Consumer  Co-operatives 

Consumers  are  helping  themselves  through  the  establishment  of 
consumer  co-operatives.  Co-operation  means  working  together,  and 
in  this  instance  it  means  the  banding-together  of  a  number  of  people 
to  produce  or  distribute  things  they  need  in  a  way  which  will  improve 
their  standard  of  living.  An  ordinary  business  is  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  its  owners  or  stockholders;  a  co-opcrativc  is  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  its  customers. 

GROWTH  OF  TIIE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

The  first  co-opcrativcs  in  England.  About  1800  there  were  a 
few  fairly  successful  co-opcrativcs  in  operation  in  England.  Some 
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were  groups  of  workers  who  united  to  own  the  factory  in  which  they 
worked.  The  majority,  however,  were  voluntary  associations  of  textile 
workers  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  among  them¬ 
selves  some  of  the  necessities  of  life  which  formerly  each  one  had 
bought  individually  at  high  prices.  By  1835  there  were  over  350 
co-operatives  in  the  British  Isles.  Five  years  later  almost  all  of  them 
had  failed,  either  because  they  sold  their  wares  so  cheap  that  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  could  not  be  met  or  because  their  wares  were  not  cheap 
enough  to  induce  people  to  stop  trading  at  the  regular  stores.  It 
remained  for  a  group  in  Rochdale,  England,  to  find  a  way  to  strike 
the  middle  ground  between  selling  products  too  cheaply  and  not 
selling  them  cheaply  enough. 

Rochdale  is  a  village  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  belt,  which  in  1843  was  one  of  the  richest  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  world.  The  flannel  mills  there  were  operating  at  full 
capacity,  and  their  owners  had  never  before  made  such  large  profits. 
In  spite  of  this  prosperity  the  workers  in  these  mills  were  hopelessly 
poor.  Working  14  hours  a  day  for  6  days  a  week,  1,500  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochdale  earned  only  45  cents  a  week,  while  136  of 
their  even  less  fortunate  neighbors  received  as  little  as  12  cents  per 
week.  In  this  city,  where  blanket  materials  were  made,  80  per  cent 
of  the  people  had  scarcely  any  blankets.  Not  only  were  wages  low 
but  prices  were  high,  especially  for  bread,  the  main  food  staple  of  the 
community.  No  longer  able  to  stand  these  conditions,  the  workers 
decided  to  ask  the  mill  owners  for  an  increase  in  wages,  although 
this  was  then  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  as  it  was  likely  to  result 
in  loss  of  employment.  To  protect  the  braver  ones  who  were  on 
the  committee,  the  rest  of  the  weavers  agreed  to  contribute  from 
their  meager  wages  4  cents  a  week  toward  maintaining  those  who 
lost  their  jobs.  When  the  weavers  went  to  the  mill  owners,  they 
were  told  that  the  management  would  close  down  the  mills  rather 
than  agree  to  raise  wages.  The  workers  accordingly  went  out  on 
strike  in  those  mills  whose  owners  refused  to  meet  their  demands. 
However,  the  mills  closed  down  and  the  small  contributions  of  the 
weavers  were  insufficient  to  care  for  those  who  were  out  of  work. 
The  strike  was  soon  broken,  and  the  workers  were  no  better  off  than 
before. 

The  Rochdale  Society.  Realizing  little  could  be  gained  by  trying 
to  raise  their  incomes,  several  men  who  had  been  interested  in 
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the  earlier  unsuccessful  co-operatives  decided  they  would  try  co¬ 
operation  once  more  in  an  attempt  to  make  their  incomes  go  farther. 
After  several  meetings  with  the  townsfolk  it  was  decided  to  start  a 
co-operative  store.  This  required  capital,  and  the  only  way  these 
poor  men  could  raise  money  was  to  save  it  out  of  their  small  wages. 
Accordingly,  every  man  pledged  himself  to  contribute  6  cents  a  week 
till  each  person  had  donated  $5.00.  After  many  weeks  of  careful 
saving,  28  members  had  contributed  enough  to  accumulate  $130. 
This  was  felt  to  be  enough  to  start  a  store.  On  October  24,  1844, 
the  society  was  duly  registered  as  'The  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable 
Pioneers."  Their  plans  were  to  establish  a  store,  manufacture  articles 
needed  by  the  members,  build  houses  for  the  workers,  and  eventually 
establish  a  self-sufficient  community  of  workers. 

The  Rochdale  Society  set  up  its  co-operative  store  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  warehouse  in  Toad  Lane,  which  they  leased  for  $50  per 
year.  After  paying  the  first  year's  rent  and  buying  the  necessary 
store  fixtures,  they  had  $60  left  with  which  to  buy  their  stock  of 
commodities.  This  consisted  of  only  four  articles:  flour,  butter, 
sugar,  and  oatmeal.  On  the  evening  of  December  21,  1844,  the 
store  was  opened  for  business  amid  the  gibes  of  skeptical  persons 
gathered  in  front  to  see  the  fun.  Rather  self-consciously  the  members 
and  their  wives  entered  the  store  and  bought  a  few  articles.  That 
evening  business  being  fairly  brisk,  a  few  candles  were  added  to  the 
stock.  From  the  beginning  the  store  was  successful,  although  not 
phenomenally  so.  The  organizers  had  found  the  middle  ground  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  co-operative.  Their  plan 
was  as  follows:  (1)  they  raised  capital  by  selling  each  member  shares 
of  stock  at  $5.  a  share;  (2)  they  sold  only  for  cash;  (3)  they  sold  at 
prevailing  prices  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  returned  a  patronage 
dividend  on  each  dollar  spent  by  the  members;  and  (4)  they  operated 
the  store  on  a  democratic  basis. 

During  the  first  year  the  store  was  operated  only  in  the  evenings, 
all  the  members  taking  turns  in  helping  with  the  work.  As  the 
benefits  of  the  store  became  known  the  membership  in  the  society 
increased.  New  items  of  stock  were  added.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  80  members  and  the  store  had  a  capital  of  about  $900. 
By  1851  business  was  large  enough  to  warrant  opening  the  store  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  the  men  who  operated  it  were  paid  full-time  wages. 
Other  co-operative  stores  began  to  appear  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
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and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  these  stores  would  need  a  single 
wholesale  concern  from  which  the  co-operatives  could  buy  their  goods. 
This  was  formed,  and  the  movement  was  really  started  on  its  way. 

Although  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  did  not  succeed  in  everything 
they  tried,  they  found  that  as  the  years  passed  they  were  free  of  debt, 
owned  their  own  businesses,  dressed  better,  ate  finer  food,  and  were 
able  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Their  stores  furnished  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  members,  so  that  no  longer  did  they  fear  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  the  poorhouse. 

Co-operatives  on  the  Rochdale  plan  sprang  up  all  over  England 
and  spread  to  other  countries.  Societies  were  founded  to  cover  forms 
of  business  enterprise  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  original  grocery 
stores,  such  as,  for  instance,  insurance  companies,  Turkish  baths,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  banks.  The  co-operatives  in  Great  Britain  today  are 
utilized  by  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  population  and  cater  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  consumer  needs.  Co-operation  in  England  is  really  big 
business.  For  example,  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
owns  a  fishing  fleet,  a  coal  mine,  farms  and  factories,  ranches  in 
Canada,  and  tea,  palm,  and  olive  plantations.  Its  150  manufacturing 
plants  make  everything  from  automobiles  to  bread.  It  does  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  over  $400,000,000  a  year  and  owns  property  worth  even  more, 
having  the  second  largest  banking  business  in  the  Empire. 

Co-operation  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Although  co-opera¬ 
tives  exist  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  those  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  have  gained  the  most  fame.  The  co-operative  movement 
in  Denmark  began  as  an  effort  to  better  the  living  conditions  of  the 
farmers  who  had  been  impoverished  by  wars  during  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Few  farmers  owned  their  own  farms  and 
those  who  did  not  own  them  were  practically  slaves  to  the  economic 
system  of  the  time.  First,  the  farmers  changed  their  main  product 
from  wheat  to  dairy  products.  They  banded  together  into  dairy  co¬ 
operatives,  until  in  1940  almost  1,500  such  organizations  existed  in 
Denmark.  The  standard  of  living  rose  to  the  point  where  10  farmers 
owned  their  own  farms  for  every  7  who  had  owned  them  in  i860. 
Contrast  this  with  the  decrease  in  farm  ownership  in  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period;  in  1940  in  this  country  only  6  farmers 
owned  their  own  farms  for  every  8  who  owned  them  in  i860.  As  in 
England,  the  co-operative  movement  spread  until  it  embraced  many 
different  fields  and  affected  almost  60  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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Through  the  co-operative  movement  Sweden  developed  one  of 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the  world.1  In  that  country  the  co¬ 
operatives  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  many  trusts  which 
once  had  a  stranglehold  on  businesses  producing  shoes,  soap,  sugar, 
and  flour,  and  were  able  to  maintain  high  prices.  The  Co-operative 
Union,  the  core  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Sweden,  broke  the 
monopoly  of  such  business  by  the  trusts  and  reduced  the  cost  of 
goods,  thus  improving  living  conditions.  In  1905  only  about  33,000 
families  were  served  by  the  co-operatives,  but  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  number  was  over  550,000  families,  or  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Co-operation  in  the  United  States.  Co-operation  began  in  this 
country  soon  after  the  co-operatives  started  in  England.  In  1845  a 
Boston  tailors'  union  undertook  the  joint  buying  of  household  sup¬ 
plies,  which  were  distributed  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  union. 
About  1880  the  Knights  of  Labor  actively  encouraged  the  formation 
of  co-operatives.  However,  since  these  did  not  last  long,  the  farmers 
rather  than  the  labor  unions  were  the  earliest  organizers  of  successful 
co-operatives  in  America.  Some  of  the  Grange  stores  started  by  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  farm  organization,  about  the  year  1870  are 
still  in  existence. 

Although  many  different  types  of  co-operatives  are  found  in 
the  United  States  today,  the  movement  has  not  been  so  strong  here 
as  in  Europe.  In  this  country  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  societies  to  increase  during  periods  of  depression  and 
to  decrease  with  the  return  of  prosperity.  The  depression  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  I  and  the  passage  of  laws  making  it  easier  to 
establish  them  brought  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  co-opera¬ 
tives.  Thus  it  was  not  until  after  the  World  War  that  the  organized 
co-operative  movement  really  began  in  the  United  States.  In  1920 
a  whole  series  of  co-operative  enterprises  was  started.  More  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  existing  organizations  have  been  formed  since 
1920,  and  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  co-operatives  have  been  formed 
since  1929  as  a  result  of  the  depression. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  approximately  16,400  co-operatives  in  the  United  States. 
These  include  stores,  buying  clubs,  petroleum  associations,  restaurants, 
hotels,  hospitals,  burial  associations,  housing  associations,  electricity 

1  Previous,  of  course,  to  World  War  II. — Ed. 
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associations,  telephone  systems,  credit  unions,  insurance  companies, 
and  wholesale  associations. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  the  United  States  is  growing,  and 
the  number  of  unsuccessful  co-operatives  is  decreasing  because  peo¬ 
ple  are  learning  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  are  becoming  more  able  and  informed,  and,  more  important, 
the  co-operatives  are  adhering  to  the  Rochdale  principles.  At  the 
present  writing,  the  combined  membership  of  the  co-operatives  is 
approximately  10,000,000  persons,  and  their  total  annual  business 
exceeds  $446,600,000.  This,  you  can  see,  places  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  among  our  large  business  enterprises. 

Regional  distribution  of  co-operatives.  The  distribution  of  the 
types  of  co-operatives  throughout  the  United  States  is  interesting,  for 
some  tend  to  center  in  certain  localities.  The  retail  stores  are  found  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  the  North  Central  States  having  the 
greatest  number.  The  petroleum  associations  have  developed  most 
fully  in  the  Mississippi  V alley  States  and  are  rare  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States  and  in  the  East.  Bakery  stores  are  concentrated  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Co-operative 
housing  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  New  York  City,  but  two  associa¬ 
tions  are  being  formed  in  Wisconsin.  Other  than  the  petroleum  asso¬ 
ciations,  very  little  co-operative  activity  exists  in  the  South,  although 
some  electric  associations  are  forming  under  the  influence  of  the  rural 
electrification  program.  These  electricity  associations  exist  everywhere 
except  in  New  England  and  California,  where  their  absence  is  being 
remedied  through  the  establishment  of  government  power  projects. 
Telephone  associations  are  sprinkled  through  the  country,  but  80  per 
cent  of  them  arc  located  in  the  North  Central  States.  Although 
the  co-opcrativc  credit-union  movement  originated  in  New  England, 
two  fifths  of  all  the  credit  unions  are  new  found  in  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  North  Central  States. 

The  co-operatives  have  developed  in  the  rural  districts  more  fully 
than  in  urban  communities.  Telephone  associations,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  electricity  associations  are  found  almost  exclusively  in 
the  country.  Three  fourths  of  the  co-operative  stores  arc  located  in 
communities  of  less  than  5,000  population.  In  regions  where  co¬ 
operatives  arc  found,  47  per  cent  of  the  population  of  towns  of  less 
than  500  persons  belong  to  co-opcrativcs;  24  per  cent  in  places  of 
between  500  and  1,000  population;  11  per  cent  in  towns  of  between 
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1,000  and  5,000  population,  and  only  0.5  per  cent  in  cities  of  1,000,000 
or  over.  Co-operatives  which  are  predominately  urban,  such  as 
bakeries,  creameries,  housing  associations,  restaurants,  hospitals,  and 
credit  unions  are  found  generally  in  industrial  centers.  The  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  has  not  grown  so  fast  in  the  urban  districts  as  it  has 
in  the  country.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  are  the  efficiency  of 
private  retail  distribution,  the  low  prices  of  the  chain  stores,  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  city  people  together  in  groups.  However,  the 
interest  of  city  consumers  in  co-operative  buying  is  being  developed 
through  buying  clubs.  This  method  of  consumer  co-operation  is 
simple  in  operation  and  requires  no  capital.  Many  buying  clubs 
eventually  become  co-operative  stores. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  retail  co-operatives  increased  but 
co-operative  wholesaling  has  become  very  important.  Co-operatives 
have  formed  local  study  groups,  councils,  and  leagues  which  are  doing 
educational  work,  publishing  co-operative  literature,  providing  lec¬ 
turers,  holding  classes,  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  the  co-operative 
movement  is  becoming  more  efficient  by  providing  its  own  specialized 
and  centralized  services  in  auditing  co-operative  merchandising,  store 
planning,  and  in  the  training  of  personnel.  More  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  by  co-operative  societies  to  improving  the  quality 
of  the  goods  through  the  use  of  established  testing  agencies  or  through 
making  their  own  laboratory  tests. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CO-OPERATION 

Major  principles.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  worked  out  several 
principles  for  successful  co-operation.  Three  are  of  major  import¬ 
ance  and  are  followed  today  by  all  thriving  co-operatives.  First, 
each  member  of  the  society  has  only  one  vote  regardless  of  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  he  owns.  This  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditional  business  custom,  according  to  which  a  stock¬ 
holder  has  a  vote  for  each  share  of  stock  he  holds.  Under  such  a 
system  it  is  possible  for  one  person  to  own  more  than  half  of  the 
stock  and  thus  to  outvote  hundreds  of  stockholders  who  own  the 
remaining  shares.  This  condition  is  not  possible  in  a  co-operative 
society,  which  is  democratic  in  organization.  Furthermore,  there 
can  be  no  proxy  voting,  for  each  person  must  cast  his  own  vote. 
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Thus  the  co-operative  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  member¬ 
ship,  and  the  members  have  complete  control  over  it  by  majority  rule. 

The  second  major  principle  is  that  a  small,  fixed  rate  of  interest 
may  be  paid  on  the  capital  which  members  have  invested  in  the 
co-operative,  but  under  no  conditions  are  dividends  paid  on  the 
capital.  This  is  done  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  operating 
the  business. 

The  third  main  principle  is  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  profits 
of  the  co-operative.  These  profits  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organization  and  of  the  members  in  three  ways:  (1)  a  reserve  fund 
is  set  aside  for  emergencies  and  expansion;  (2)  educational  work 
is  carried  on  for  the  members;  and  ( 3 )  patronage  refunds  are  awarded. 
The  third  use  is  the  most  important.  By  this  policy  the  members 
are  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  amount  of  money  proportionate  to 
that  of  their  purchases.  Though  the  co-operative  sells  its  products 
at  prevailing  retail  prices,  actually  the  patronage  refunds  at  the  end 
of  the  year  reduce  the  cost  of  the  products  to  the  members.  The 
price  of  the  products  is  not  lowered  in  advance  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  this  would  have  the  effect  of  price-cutting  and  would  result  in 
price  wars  with  private  concerns;  (2)  the  lowest  prices  at  which  goods 
could  be  sold  cannot  safely  be  determined  in  advance.  Patronage 
refunds  act  as  an  inducement  to  members  to  deal  with  their  own 
store  rather  than  with  private  concerns,  and  are  an  aid  to  members 
in  saving  money.  These  refunds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  their  mem¬ 
bership,  to  invest  in  capital  stock,  and  to  increase  purchases. 

Other  principles.  Several  minor  principles  evolved  by  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers  contribute  to  the  success  of  co-operative  businesses. 
One  of  these  principles  is  that  anyone  who  wishes  may  belong  to  a 
co-operative  enterprise,  no  one  being  barred  because  of  financial  or 
social  position,  religion,  race,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  only 
requirement  for  membership  is  that  a  person  buy  at  least  one  share 
of  stock  and  trade  at  the  co-operative  store. 

Another  principle  is  that  all  products  are  sold  for  cash.  No  one 
may  buy  on  credit,  for  this  increases  the  operating  costs  through  the 
added  bookkeeping  thus  made  necessary  and  through  risks  and  losses 
due  to  nonpayment  of  bills. 

A  third  principle— and  one  related  to  a  foregoing  major  prin¬ 
ciple— is  that  all  goods  must  be  sold  at  prevailing  prices.  Only 
in  the  case  of  a  very  large  organization  can  a  co-opcrativc  hope 
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to  compete  with  private  business  in  cutting  prices.  A  small  co¬ 
operative  or  one  just  started  would  be  foolish  to  sell  at  prices  below 
those  offered  by  the  chain  stores,  for  the  chain  could  temporarily 
reduce  its  prices,  perhaps  to  levels  below  cost,  and  would  thus 
force  the  co-operative  to  go  out  of  business.  The  inducements 
to  join  a  co-operative  are  the  patronage  refunds  and  the  assurance  of 
getting  high-quality  merchandise  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  fourth  and  last  principle  is  that  of  offering  high-quality 
goods  only.  As  yet,  not  all  co-operatives  do  this,  but  the  number 
of  those  which  do  so  is  growing  steadily.  Many  co-operatives  have 
their  own  testing  laboratories  and  sell  products  on  the  basis  of  gov¬ 
ernment  grade  ratings.  They  manufacture  their  products  according 
to  federal  specifications  and  along  standardized  lines,  thus  assuring 
their  members  of  uniformly  high  quality  at  all  times. 


MAJOR  TYPES  OF  CO-OPERATIVES 

Co-operative  stores.  The  most  common  co-operative  is  the 
retail  store,  such  as  a  grocery  or  butcher  shop,  which  supplies  the 
chief  necessities  of  life.  Others  of  similar  type  are  restaurants, 
laundries,  bakeries,  creameries,  and  gasoline  stations.  Such  co-opera¬ 
tives  are  generally  started  by  a  group  of  persons  living  in  the  same 
neighborhood  who  band  together  in  order  to  buy  at  wholesale  in 
order  to  get  lower  prices.  Soon  they  offer  shares  of  stock  and  start 
a  store,  just  as  did  the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  With  the  capital  thus 
obtained  they  buy  at  wholesale  and  sell  at  retail  prices,  the  difference 
paying  the  cost  of  operating  the  co-operative  store  and  going  in 
patronage  refunds  to  its  members. 

Consumer  co-operative  clubs.  These  are  merely  co-operative 
societies  without  stores  whose  members  get  the  advantage  of  lower 
prices  by  buying  as  a  group.  The  club  may  collect  the  orders  of  its 
members  and  send  them  in  one  large  order  to  a  wholesaler,  who  sends 
the  goods  directly  to  each  member;  or  the  club  may  have  the  goods 
sent  to  a  central  storage  place  to  which  each  member  comes  for  his 
own  order.  In  other  cases  the  club  may  make  arrangements  with 
certain  stores  which  give  the  members  a  discount  on  what  they  buy. 
Though  this  is  a  convenient  way  of  buying,  it  is  not  so  advantageous 
as  a  regular  co-operative  store.  The  advantages  of  a  co-operative  club 
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are  that  it  requires  no  capital,  it  can  be  organized  anywhere,  and  it 
forms  a  starting  point  for  a  future  co-operative  store. 

Co-operative  wholesale  societies.  Originally  the  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  bought  their  supplies  from  regular  wholesalers.  However, 
as  their  business  grew,  they  found  that  the  wholesalers'  profits  could 
just  as  well  be  their  own.  A  number  of  retail  co-operatives  therefore 
combined  and  founded  their  own  wholesale  organization.  The  whole¬ 
sale  co-operative  is  organized  and  operated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  retail  co-operatives,  except  that  co-operative  societies,  not  in¬ 
dividuals,  make  up  the  membership.  The  consumer  co-operatives 
control  the  wholesale  co-operative,  and  its  surplus  earnings  are  divided 
among  the  member  societies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  each  society.  Some  of  the  wholesale  co-operatives  are  very 
large  and  deal  in  almost  every  commodity  needed  by  the  consumer 
co-operatives.  They  own  their  own  farms  and  factories  and  employ 
thousands  of  workers. 

Producer  co-operatives.  There  are  two  kinds  of  producer  co¬ 
operatives:  the  association  of  workers  and  the  association  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  former  is  a  true  co-operative  in  that  the  factory  or  farm  is 
owned  by  the  workers,  who  share  the  earnings.  The  latter  is  usually 
composed  of  a  group  of  independent  farmers  who,  to  save  money 
by  quantity  shipments  and  to  control  prices  through  monopoly, 
join  together  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  produce  through  a 
marketing  co-operative. 

Self-help  co-operatives.  These  might  be  called  producer-con¬ 
sumer  co-operatives  because  they  are  made  up  of  people  who  pro¬ 
duce  things  to  sell  and  of  consumers  who  buy  what  they  need.  These 
societies  are  generally  composed  of  unemployed  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  join  a  regular  co-operative  or  arc  unable  to  start  a  producer 
co-operative.  Here  the  members  produce  only  for  their  own  use 
and  pay  for  the  goods  with  their  own  labor.  Such  co-operatives  arc 
often  sponsored  by  government  relief  agencies 

Projects  and  Activities 

1.  Select  a  radio  program,  preferably  of  a  chain  broadcast,  and  note 
carefully  the  time  in  minutes  and  seconds  that  is  given  to  advertising. 
Cheek  the  claims  made  by  the  advertiser  and  list  in  detail  all  claims  which 
you  believe  may  be  misleading  or  false  in  nature,  appeal  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  to  the  intellect,  make  use  of  pseudoscientific  claims,  or  use 
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incompetent  testimonials.  Then  list  the  claims  you  believe  to  be  true 
and  the  information  you  consider  helpful. 

2.  Select  a  national  magazine  or  a  Sunday  newspaper  and  count  the 
number  of  pages  entirely  given  to  advertisements,  the  number  partially 
given  to  advertisements,  and  the  number  containing  no  advertisements 
at  all.  Under  each  of  two  lists  entitled  Good  Advertisements  and  Bad 
Advertisements ,  enter  the  names  of  the  various  advertisers  in  the  publi¬ 
cation,  using  the  rules  for  identifying  such  advertising  found  in  Topic  i 
of  this  unit. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  information  found  in  this  text  and  in  other  sources 
listed  at  the  end  of  Units  One  and  Two,  write  a  paper  on  some  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  agency  which  serves  the  consumer.  Discuss  the  scope 
of  its  work,  the  history  of  the  agency,  its  value  to  consumers,  and  its  limi¬ 
tations. 

4.  Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  the  five-cent  pamphlet  Milk  Sanitation  Status  of  Urban  Communities , 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service.  If  the  name  of  your 
city  is  not  listed  therein,  find  out  why  it  is  not  there. 

5.  Visit  a  large  local  packing  plant  and  observe  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspectors  in  protecting  the  consumers’  meat 
supply.  Relate  to  the  class  some  of  your  experiences  there  and  give  your 
opinion  of  the  value  of  such  work. 

6.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  services  of  each  private  and  public 
consumer  agency  mentioned  in  this  book  and  of  any  others  you  may  learn 
about.  Make  a  comparative  evaluation  of  each  and  star  the  one  public 
and  the  one  private  agency  which  you  think  benefit  the  consumer  the 
most. 

7.  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  other  class  members  gather  together 
all  available  material  on  consumer  problems  and  form  a  classroom  library. 
Catalog  the  material  by  subject,  with  the  aid  of  the  school  librarian. 
Choose  one  or  two  of  the  most  interesting  or  informative  ones  and  re¬ 
port  on  them  to  the  class. 

8.  Make  an  exhibit  of  outstanding  examples  of  bad  advertising,  not¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  the  classification  as  such  and,  if  possible,  evaluating  the 
product  concerned.  For  comparative  purposes  include  an  example,  from 
a  consumer’s  point  of  view,  of  the  best  advertisement  that  you  can  find, 
calling  attention  to  the  points  of  difference. 

9.  Conduct  a  debate  on  the  question,  Resolved:  That  government 
agencies  should  furnish  consumers  with  ratings  of  products,  on  the  basis 
of  quality,  and  using  brand  names. 

10.  Make  a  collection  of  advertisements  or  labels  of  products  which 
were  uncontrolled  before  the  passage  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  to 
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the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  advertisements  in  magazines  issued 
or  labels  of  products  purchased  prior  to  March,  1938.  Show  in  each 
case  why  they  are  now  illegal. 

11.  Conduct  a  panel  discussion  on  the  question  of  whether  on  the 
whole  advertising  benefits  the  consumer  more  than  it  harms  him. 

12.  If  there  is  a  co-operative  in  your  community,  pay  a  visit  to  it  and 
find  out  about  its  history,  organization,  purpose,  business,  membership, 
and  principles.  Make  a  report  on  these  to  the  class. 

13.  In  what  kinds  of  retail  merchandizing  are  most  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  engaged. 

14.  Why  has  the  consumer  co-operative  movement  grown  more 
rapidly  in  other  countries  than  in  the  United  States?  Why  has  it  taken 
hold  more  firmly  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  than  in  others? 

15.  Conduct  a  debate  on  the  question:  Resolved:  That  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  co-operatives  is  of  advantage  to  consumers. 


Sources  of  Information 

Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  25^.  This  booklet  contains  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  single  year's  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  field  of  controlling  undesirable  trade  practices,  including  various 
sections  on  advertising,  trade-practice  conferences  and  rules,  and  con¬ 
sumer  laws  under  this  agency's  jurisdiction. 

A  Survey  of  Terms  Used  in  Designating  Quality  of  Goods.  Consumers' 
Advisory  Board  of  the  NRA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  detailed  study 
of  the  different  grading  systems  in  use  by  federal  agencies,  by  state  and 
city  governments,  and  by  industry. 

Chase,  Stuart,  and  Schlink,  F.  J.,  Your  Money's  Worth.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  You  will  be  interested  in  this  pioneer  presen¬ 
tation  of  essential  consumer  problems. 

Consumers'  Co-operation  in  the  United  States ,  1920  to  1936.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  pamphlet  on  the 
consumers'  co-operative  movement,  covers  such  points  as  the  history 
of  the  movement,  types  of  co-operatives,  amounts  of  business,  mem¬ 
bership,  location,  and  growth. 

Consumers'  Guide.  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Free  subscription  or  5  cents  a  copy.  Read  recent  issues  of 
this  magazine  to  secure  up-to-date  facts  on  the  topics  treated  in  Unit 
Two.  The  annual  Consumers'  Guide  Index  for  this  periodical  will 
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help  you  to  find  articles  related  to  the  particular  topics  on  which  you 
are  looking  for  current  information.  The  article,  ‘This  Is  the  Way 
They  Do  It,”  Vol.  VII,  No.  8  (Jan.  15,  1941),  pp.  8-1  i,  gives  you  fine 
material  on  the  rural  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  promoted  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Consumers '  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.  J.  Monthly  and  annual  general  and  confidential  bulletins  give 
much  information  valuable  to  consumers.  Your  library  may  have 
the  general  bulletins,  which  recommend  by  brand  name  good  buys  in 
various  commodities. 

Consumers  Services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Consumers'  Coun¬ 
sel  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Free.  This  booklet  lists 
the  agencies  directly  interested  in  consumer  welfare,  the  work  they  do, 
and  publications  of  interest  to  consumers.  Write  for  it  as  a  class 
library  reference  which  will  tell  you  where  to  write  for  information 
you  need  on  various  consumer  questions. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
New  York.  The  monthly  general  reports  dealing  with  all  sorts  of 
consumer  problems  may  be  on  file  at  your  library. 

Digest  of  the  Food ,  Drug ,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  193 8.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  brief  summary  of 
the  major  points  of  the  present  federal  law  lists  many  points  of  super¬ 
iority  over  the  original  law. 

Intermountain  Consumers'  Service,  Incorporated,  Denver,  Colorado.  A 
confidential  service,  designed  to  give  buying  information  about  prod¬ 
ucts  commonly  purchased  in  states  of  the  Middle  West. 

Information  for  the  Press.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Free.  Each  month  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
issues  this  mimeographed  summary  of  its  seizures  of  unlawful  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  with  reports  of  the  court  actions  taken  upon 
such  products. 

Introduction  to  Consumers’  Research.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  J.  Free.  The  history,  aims,  scope,  and  value  of  the  work 
of  Consumers'  Research,  one  of  the  original  private  consumers  organi¬ 
zations,  are  discussed  in  this  pamphlet. 

O'Brien,  Ruth,  and  Ward,  M.  M.,  Present  Guides  for  Household  Buying. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  various  aids  to 
consumer  buying  discussed  in  this  booklet  include  such  guides  as  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  agencies,  established  standards,  and  quality 
grades. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  pamphlet  summarizes 
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one  year's  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  giving  the 
number  of  violations  of  the  various  federal  laws  it  enforces  and  the 
results  of  tests  conducted  on  vitamins,  the  bacterial  contents  of 
foods  and  drugs,  the  physiological  action  of  certain  drugs,  and  the 
value  of  coal-tar  dyes. 

Services  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  the  Consumer.  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  The  work  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  setting  up  minimum  quality 
standards  for  various  products,  making  tests  of  quality  on  various 
products,  and  developing  testing  apparatus  for  these  purposes,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  this  well-illustrated  booklet. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Consumer  Education  and  Organization ,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  D.  C.  This  little  pamphlet  considers  various 
public  and  private  agencies  which  aid  the  consumer,  giving  for  each 
its  aims  and  functions,  important  publications  it  issues,  and  the 
locations  of  its  main  offices. 
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SELECTING  THE  THINGS  YOU  EAT  AND  DRINK 

It  is  important  both  for  economy  and  health  to  know  how  to 
buy,  prepare,  and  care  for  food  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  most  for 
your  money.  Knowing  how  to  make  the  food  dollar  go  farther  is  as 
good  in  many  ways  as  securing  an  increase  in  income,  because  the 
largest  item  in  the  average  family  budget  is  food. 

Getting  the  most  for  your  money  does  not  necessarily  mean 
getting  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  for  the  price,  for  quality  is  im¬ 
portant.  An  intelligent  buyer  considers  all  three  of  the  factors  im¬ 
portant  in  the  purchase  of  any  commodity,  price,  quantity,  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Of  the  three,  however,  quality  is  the  least  easily  judged.  The 
bases  for  recognizing  quality  vary  with  different  foods  and  even 
within  the  same  food  group.  Unless  you  know  what  factors  represent 
good  quality  and  how  to  test  for  them,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
select  the  quality  of  food  you  want.  For  this  reason  you  should 
familiarize  yourself  with  certain  general  guides  for  determining  qual¬ 
ity  in  food  buying  and  with  the  specific  quality  factors  by  which  to 
judge  the  more  important  products. 

Topic  i.  Canned  and  Bottled  Foods 

Much  publicity  is  being  given  by  both  manufacturing  and  con¬ 
suming  groups  to  questions  relating  to  the  grade  labeling  of  canned 
and  bottled  foods.  The  tendency  to  use  these  products  instead  of 
fresh  foods  seems  to  be  increasing  in  this  country,  due  probably  to 
such  factors  as  national  advertising,  convenience,  and  the  desire  to  use 
out-of-season  products.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  said  that  over  150,- 
000,000  cases  of  canned  foods  are  consumed  in  this  country  every 
year. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 

Advantages  of  using  canned  and  bottled  foods.  Although  you 
are  frequently  advised  to  use  fresh  produce,  the  use  of  canned  and 
bottled  products  is  often  justified.  The  two  greatest  advantages  of 
canned  goods  are  that  they  are  convenient  to  use  and  that  they  can 
be  stored  for  use  during  seasons  when  certain  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  not  obtainable.  It  is  very  convenient  when  there  is  no 
time  to  prepare  fresh  articles  of  food  to  be  able  to  open  a  can  or  two 
of  some  already  prepared  foods.  This  is  especially  true  when  last- 
minute  visitors  arrive  unexpectedly.  Since  most  fresh  foods  do  not 
keep  very  long,  buying  them  in  large  quantities  in  order  to  save  money 
may  prove  impractical,  because  some  of  your  purchase  is  likely  to 
spoil.  Canned  goods,  of  course,  are  less  subject  to  this  disadvantage, 
although  they  too  may  deteriorate  after  a  time.  You  may  buy  canned 
goods  in  large  quantities,  usually  at  a  saving,  and  store  them  away  in  a 
cool  cupboard  to  be  used  as  needed.  This  makes  it  possible  to  keep 
on  hand  fruits  and  vegetables  which  can  be  obtained  fresh  only  at 
certain  times  of  the  year. 

Commercial  canning  as  a  whole  today  is  superior  to  home  can¬ 
ning.  Most  commercial  canneries  now  use  the  pressure-cooking 
method  rather  than  the  open-kettle  system.  In  the  former  method, 
foods,  usually  of  the  nonacid  type,  are  cooked  at  high  temperatures 
under  pressure  in  the  containers  in  which  they  are  sold.  Pressure 
cooking  offers  two  distinct  advantages  over  the  old  open-kettle 
method:  foods  so  prepared  lose  less  of  their  nutritive  value  and  flavor 
through  evaporation,  and  fewer  germs  remain  because  of  the  greater 
degree  of  sterilization.  In  fact,  the  open-kettle  method  is  so  likely 
to  admit  germs  that  most  produce  cannot  be  prepared  properly  in 
this  way.  Tomatoes  and  many  fruits  may  safely  be  so  canned  at  home 
or  commercially,  but  the  open-kettle  method  is  not  a  safe  way  to 
can  most  vegetables,  fish,  or  meats.  Unless  you  employ  the  pressure- 
cooking  method  in  canning  these  at  home,  it  is  probably  safer  to  use 
commercially  canned  products. 

Where  local  regulations  against  excessive  spraying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  or  against  the  sale  of  diseased  and  spoiled  fish  and  meats 
are  lax  or  nonexistent,  it  is  advisable  to  use  federally  controlled  canned 
foods  rather  than  fresh  products  to  avoid  the  danger  of  poisoning. 
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Brown  Brothers 

Pressure  cooking  in  a  large  canning  factory.  The  large  iron  vessels  in  which  the  food  is 
cooked  at  high  temperature  and  under  pressure  are  called  retorts.  Foods  so  prepared  lose  less 
of  their  nutritive  value  and  flavor  through  evaporation. 
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Although  poisoning  from  this  cause  is  only  occasional,  especially  in 
the  larger  market  centers,  you  should  ascertain  what  laws  there  are 
in  your  community  to  protect  you  against  these  dangers. 

Disadvantages  of  using  canned  and  bottled  foods.  There  are 
several  reasons  why,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  you  should 
not  make  excessive  use  of  canned  or  bottled  goods.  Usually  you 
buy  canned  goods  blindly,  without  knowing  what  quality  you  are 
getting,  because,  as  we  discovered  in  Unit  One,  most  manufacturers 
do  not  label  their  products  according  to  quality  grades.  While  fresh 
produce  which  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory  in  quality  can  be 
examined  and  rejected,  most  canned  products  cannot  be  tested  until 
they  are  opened.  Then  it  is  generally  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
that  particular  purchase.  Unless  there  is  some  serious  defect,  such 
as  decomposition,  you  may  not  get  your  money  back  if  you  receive  a 
lower  grade  of  canned  goods  than  you  intended  to  buy. 

Canned  foods  can  be  deceptively  packaged  or  adulterated  in  one 
way  or  another.  Some  may  be  prepared  so  as  to  appear  to  be  what 
they  are  not,  either  a  higher  quality  of  the  same  variety  or  some  other 
superior  variety  of  the  same  fruit,  vegetable,  or  meat.  This  is  bad 
from  three  points  of  view:  ( 1 )  you  are  deceived  into  paying  a  high 
price  for  a  low-quality  product;  (2)  your  health  may  be  endangered, 
through  excessive  consumption  of  sugar  added  to  disguise  the 
flavor;  ( 3 )  fraudulent  products  can  undersell  unadulterated  products, 
to  the  detriment  of  reputable  manufacturers,  and  the  suspicion  they 
arouse  in  the  public  may  reflect  on  the  whole  canning  industry. 
Examples  have  been  discovered,  fortunately  rare,  where  canned 
squash  was  flavored  artificially  and  sold  as  canned  peaches,  and 
where,  as  in  a  shipment  seized  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  so-called  tomato  catsup  was  made  from  artificially  colored 
apple  pulp.  This  agency  has  also  seized  canned  bonito  or  yellow- 
tail  labeled  “white-meat  fish”  so  that  unwary  purchasers  would  take 
it  for  tuna.  Similarly,  government  agents  have  seized  imitation 
olive  oil  adulterated  in  whole  or  in  part  with  cottonseed  or  tea-seed 
oil,  a  much  cheaper  product,  and  “vanilla”  extract  made  from  a 
synthetic  chemical  called  vanillin. 

Some  types  of  canned  foods  present  more  dangers  from  con¬ 
tamination  than  others.  Canned  fish  may  sometimes  be  decomposed. 
Though  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  reports  that  conditions 
are  improving  in  the  fish-canning  industry,  every  year  government 
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agents  seize  large  shipments  of  decomposed  canned  salmon  and  tuna. 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  less  likely  to  be  contaminated,  but 
some  kinds  are  frequently  condemned  for  this  violation  of  the  law. 
Tomato  juice  and  orange  juice  are  occasionally  seized  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  this  reason,  although  more  often  the 
cause  of  seizure  is  adulteration  with  water.  Tomato  products,  such 
as  catsup,  tomato  paste,  and  soup  are  also  occasionally  contaminated. 

Canned  preserves  of  various  sorts,  such  as  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit 
butters,  may  fall  below  the  government  standard  for  fruit  content  or 
contain  sugar,  pectin,  and  fruit  acid  added  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natural  ingredients.  Examples  have  been  found  where  these  preserves 
were  contaminated  with  arsenic  or  lead  from  spray  residue,  because 
the  fruit  from  which  they  were  made  was  not  washed  carefully. 
Apple  butter  has  also  been  seized  by  the  government  for  containing 
contaminating  substances. 

Canned  foods,  summed  up.  Canned  foods  are  occasionally 
criticized  as  uneconomical  because  you  get  less  for  your  money  than 
you  do  in  buying  fresh  produce  or  because  such  foods  are  lower  in  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  Either  is  true  only  with  qualifications:  (1)  You  can  get 
more  by  weight  by  buying  fresh  produce  provided  you  know  how  to 
buy  it.  If,  however,  you  use  low  price  as  your  guide  in  selecting  fruits 
and  vegetables,  you  may  have  to  throw  away  as  much  as  half  of  your 
purchase  because  of  spoilage.  (2)  If  you  compare  the  time  it  takes  to 
prepare  fresh  produce  with  the  time  required  to  heat  canned  goods, 
you  may  often  find  canned  food  as  cheap  as  or  cheaper  than  fresh 
food.  ( 3 )  Whether  or  not  canned  goods  prove  more  expensive  in  cost 
of  products  per  pound  often  depends  upon  the  brand  used.  If  you 
shop  for  brands  which  sell  for  reasonable  prices  yet  are  high  in  quality, 
buying  fresh  produce  is  probably  no  cheaper.  However,  if  you  have  to 
pay  high  prices  for  low-quality  canned  goods,  you  will  do  better  by 
buying  fresh  produce  if  you  know  how  to  judge  it.  (4)  The  nutritive 
value  of  foods  canned  by  the  pressure-cooking  method  is  not  ma¬ 
terially  less  than  that  of  cooked  fresh  produce  when  you  consider 
that  many  people  overcook  their  fresh  vegetables  and  throw  away 
the  water  in  which  they  were  prepared. 

Tests  have  proved  that  most  commercially  canned  goods  prepared 
by  modern  methods  suffer  no  appreciable  loss  of  minerals  and  undergo 
no  significant  change  in  carbohydrate,  protein,  or  fat  content.  There 
is,  however,  some  loss  of  vitamins  B  and  C,  which  are  partially  de- 
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stroyed  in  the  canning  process  through  long  exposure  to  oxygen  and 
high  temperatures.  Furthermore,  when  canned  goods  are  stored  for 
long  periods  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  reduction  in  vitamin  con¬ 
tent.  A  further  loss  is  suffered  when  the  liquid  in  the  cans  is  thrown 
away,  for  it  contains  much  of  the  water-soluble  vitamin  C  and  the 
minerals.  Since  in  many  cases  fresh  products  are  often  overcooked 
and  the  pot  liquors  thrown  away,  the  disadvantages  of  canned  goods 
are  not  so  apparent.  However,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  properly 
prepared  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  superior  to  canned  ones  both 
in  nutritive  value  and  in  flavor. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Standards  of  identity.  Of  the  many  different  types  of  canned 
vegetables  on  the  market  the  most  popular  are  corn,  peas,  and  toma¬ 
toes  (botanically  tomatoes  are  classed  as  fruit,  but  commercially  and 
legally  they  are  considered  a  vegetable).  We  shall  consider  only 
these  three  vegetables,  since  what  is  true  of  them  is,  in  the  main, 
true  of  the  rest. 

Canned  corn  is  of  two  major  varieties,  white  and  yellow.  White 
corn  is  canned  as  Maine-style  corn  and  as  Maryland-style  corn.  The 
former  is  grown  primarily  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  is  packed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  crush  the  grains  into  creamy  consistency.  Corn  prepared 
in  this  way  outside  of  Maine  is  generally  called  cream,  or  creamed, 
corn.  The  other  style  of  white  corn  is  raised  largely  in  Maryland  and 
is  prepared  by  removing  the  corn  from  the  cobs  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  the  kernels  whole.  When  this  type  of  corn  is  packed  outside 
of  Maryland  it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  whole-grain  or  whole- 
kernel  corn.  Of  ,the  varieties  of  sweet  corn  used  in  canning  the  best 
is  Country  Gentleman,  a  white-kernel  corn.  Of  the  several  kinds  of 
yellow  corn  the  most  popular  is  Golden  Bantam,  a  very  sweet  and 
tender  variety  of  small-kernel  yellow  corn.  Other  kinds  of  small- 
kernel  yellow  corn,  such  as  Golden  Giant,  Charlevois,  Bantam  Ever¬ 
green,  and  Improved  Golden  Bantam,  are  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
true  Golden  Bantam. 

Canned  peas  also  are  packed  in  two  major  varieties,  early  and 
sweet.  Early  peas  or  Early  June  peas  may  be  identified  by  their 
smooth  skin.  They  arc  so  named  because  they  usually  mature  early 
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in  the  season.  Sweet  peas  mature  later  in  the  season  and  can  be 
recognized  because  they  have  a  wrinkled  skin  and  a  sweet  taste.  Peas 
are  also  classified  as  to  size  by  the  sieve  method  according  to  a  simpli¬ 
fied-practice  recommendation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Thus,  the  No.  i  size  is  the  smallest  sold,  generally  under  the  name 
Petit  Pois  or  as  Small  peas.  No.  2  is  the  next  size  and  is  usually 
called  Early  June  extra  sifted.  No.  3  size  is  called  Early  June  sifted. 
No.  4  is  the  largest  size  and  is  sold  merely  under  the  name  Early  June 
peas.  Peas  may  also  be  obtained  unsized.  Usually  these  are  of  the 
sweet  or  sugar  type,  known  as  "run  of  the  pod/' 

Canned  tomatoes  are  prepared  from  the  ripe,  red  varieties  of 
the  vegetable  by  properly  sterilizing  the  produce  and  peeling,  coring, 
and  trimming  off  the  defective  portions.  According  to  law,  they  may 
be  packed  whole  or  in  large  pieces,  but  the  liquid  in  the  can  must 
be  of  equal  quality  and  type  and  may  not  exceed  in  amount  the 
juice  which  was  originally  in  the  tomatoes  before  they  were  cooked. 
Tomatoes  are  often  packed  with  tomato  puree,  which  is  defined  as 
the  material  obtained  by  straining  the  fleshy  and  liquid  portions  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  not  the  skins  or  cores,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
not  less  than  8.37  per  cent  of  tomato  solids.  The  process  of  canning 
tomatoes  is  perhaps  simpler  than  for  any  other  product,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  out  a  high-quality  product.  When, 
however,  poor-quality  tomatoes  are  used,  the  product  is  bound  to  be 
poor.  Careful  reading  of  labels  will  help  you  to  avoid  buying  in¬ 
ferior  qualities. 

Quality  grades.  Canned  vegetables  are  graded  into  four  quality 
groups:  Grade  A  (Fancy),  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard),  Grade  C 
(Standard),  and  Off-grade  (Substandard).  Grade-A  canned  vege¬ 
tables  are  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  size,  color,  and  maturity. 
Very  few  commercial  brands  of  canned  products  are  fitted  for  this 
grade.  Grade  B  contains  the  varieties  which  are  reasonably  juicy 
but  not  so  fine  in  color,  size,  and  maturity  as  these  in  Grade  A.  In 
this  group  fall  many  of  the  brands  sold  as  "quality''  goods;  they  are 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory  for  general  household  purposes.  Grade 
C  contains  vegetables  which  have  not  been  so  carefully  selected  as 
to  size,  color,  and  maturity  as  in  the  higher  grades,  but  in  many  com¬ 
modities  they  are  just  as  nutritious.  Many  of  the  brands  commonly 
found  on  the  grocers'  shelves  are  of  this  grade  because  packers 
generally  can  down  to  the  lowest  grade  legally  permissible  without 
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being  required  to  indicate  inferiority  on  the  label.  This  grade  is 
satisfactory  in  recipes  where  the  identity  of  the  vegetable  is  concealed 
as  to  consistency,  size,  and  color.  Grade-C  vegetables  are  good  buys 
for  this  purpose  provided  they  are  sold  at  low  prices.  Off-grade  or 
substandard  is  the  lowest  standard  of  quality  permitted  by  the  federal 
government;  although  such  vegetables  fall  below  the  higher  grade 
products  in  respect  to  color,  consistency,  and  maturity,  they  are  good 
food. 

Quality  grades  exist  for  canned  corn,  peas,  snap  beans,  and 
tomatoes.  Minimum  quality  standards  exist  for  canned  tomatoes 
and  peas,  and  such  off-grades  must  be  so  indicated  on  the  label.  No 
information  as  to  grades  above  off-grade  is  required,  but  packers  who 
voluntarily  label  their  products  must  be  accurate  in  their  statements. 

Separate  quality  grades  are  used  for  canned  cream-style  corn  and 
for  canned  whole-grain  corn.  These  two  varieties  are  graded  on  the 
basis  of  100  points  as  follows: 


QUALITY  CHARACTERISTICS  USED  IN  GRADING  CANNED  CORN 


Cream  Corn 

Whole-grain  Corn 

Color . 

•  5 

Color . 

10 

Consistency  . 

•  25 

Absence  of  defects  .... 

20 

Lack  of  defects . 

.  20 

Cut  . 

10 

Cut  . 

•  5 

Maturity  . 

35 

Maturity  . 

.  2C 

Flavor  . 

n  r* 

Flavor  . 

j 

.  20 

5 

On  the  basis  of  these  factors  the  two  varieties  of  canned  corn  are 
graded  officially  according  to  the  number  of  points  totaled  in  the 
table  on  page  138. 

Similar  methods  are  used  in  grading  the  quality  of  canned  snap 
beans,  peas,  and  tomatoes.  Although  the  factors  used  to  determine 
quality  vary,  the  four  government  grades  are  indicated  by  the  same 
total  scores.  Putting  these  grade  symbols  on  the  label  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  The  law  docs  not  require  the  first 
three  grades  of  any  of  these  vegetables  to  be  indicated  on  the  label, 
but  if  a  manufacturer  who  voluntarily  indicates  a  grade  docs  not  state 
the  quality  accurately,  he  is  subject  to  penalty.  The  fourth  grade. 
Off-grade,  must  be  stated  on  the  label  for  two  canned  products. 
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GOVERNMENT  GRADES  FOR  CANNED  CORN 


Grade 

Points 

Cream  Corn 

Whole-grain  Corn 

A 

90 

Bright  color;  heavy,  cream- 
like  consistency;  practically 
free  from  defects;  neatly 
cut  kernels;  tender  and 
ripe;  juicy  flavor. 

Bright  color;  practically 
free  from  defects;  undam¬ 
aged  grains;  tender;  juicy 
flavor. 

B 

75-89 

Reasonably  bright  color; 
creamlike  consistency;  rea¬ 
sonably  free  from  defects; 
fairly  uniformly  cut  ker¬ 
nels;  tender  and  ripe;  good 
flavor. 

Reasonably  bright  color; 
reasonably  free  from  de¬ 
fects;  few  damaged  ker¬ 
nels;  tender  and  ripe; 
good  flavor. 

C 

C°-74 

Dull  color;  slight  wateri¬ 
ness  or  dryness;  fairly  free 
from  defects;  kernels  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  uniform 
size;  may  be  in  dough  stage 
of  ripeness;  palatable  fla¬ 
vor. 

Slightly  dull  in  color; 
fairly  free  from  defects; 
cut  of  grains  may  lack 
uniformity;  may  be  in 
dough  stage  of  ripeness; 
palatable  flavor. 

Off-grade 

59 

Total  score  less  than  59  or 
scores  less  than  3  points  in 
color,  below  16  in  consist¬ 
ency,  below  13  in  absence 
of  defects,  below  16  in  ma¬ 
turity,  and  below  11  in 
flavor. 

Total  score  less  than  59 
or  scores  less  than  5 
points  in  color,  below  13 
in  absence  from  defects, 
below  21  in  maturity,  and 
below  16  in  flavor. 

tomatoes  and  peas,  and  for  any  other  canned  vegetable  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  in  the  future  set  minimum  standards 
of  quality.  Hence,  if  canned  tomatoes  or  peas  are  Off-grade,  the 
labels  bear  the  legend  Below  U.  S.  Standard.  Good  Food— Not  High 
Grade.  In  addition  to  this  federal  ruling,  which  applies  to  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  many  states  also  have  passed  laws  with  similar 
requirements. 

Standardization  of  containers.  Under  a  simplified-practice 
recommendation  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  cans  for  vege¬ 
tables  are  now  standardized  as  to  size.  At  one  time  there  were  200 
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sizes  of  containers  for  the  different  varieties  of  canned  goods.  The 
simplified-practice  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  has  reduced  the 
number  of  cans  used  for  vegetables  and  fruits  to  21.  This  is 
still  too  many,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  For  the  canning  of  peas,  corn, 
and  tomatoes  15  different  sizes  of  cans  are  used.  Canned  corn  is 
put  up  in  4  sizes,  peas  in  7,  and  tomatoes  in  14,  as  shown  in  the  chart. 


FIFTEEN  STANDARD  SIZES  FOR  CANNED  CORN,  PEAS,  AND  TOMATOES 


Sizes 

Dimensions 

(inches) 

Capacity 

(ounces) 

No.  1  . 

2 

“A  6  by  4 

11 

No.  1  flat  . 

3 

Vie  by  2  %6 

8% 

No.  1  short  . . . 

3 

Vie  by  4 

M 

No.  1  tall  . 

3 

1/16by411/18 

16% 

No.  1%  . 

4 

Vie  by  2  % 

*3 

No.  2  . 

3 

Vie  by  4  %o 

20  y2 

No.  2  special  . . 

3 

Vie  by  4  y2 

20 

No.  2%  . 

4 

Vie  by  41M.6 

3° 

No.  3  . 

4 

Vi  by  4  ys 

35 

No.  5  . 

5 

Vs  by  5  % 

59 

No.  8Z  short  . . 

2 

'■Vie  by  3 

8 

No.  8Z  tall  .... 

2 

‘Me  by  3  Vi 

8% 

No.  10  . 

6 

Vie  by  7 

109 

No.  300  . 

3 

by  4  Vie 

*5 

No.  303  . 

3 

Vie  by  3  % 

l7 

V  egetables 


corn,  peas,  tomatoes 

tomatoes 

tomatoes 

peas,  tomatoes 

tomatoes 

corn,  peas,  tomatoes 

tomatoes 

corn,  tomatoes 

tomatoes 

peas 

tomatoes 

tomatoes 

corn,  peas,  tomatoes 
peas,  tomatoes 
peas,  tomatoes 


Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  sizes,  especially  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  deception.  Retailers  may 
sometimes  substitute  a  container  of  slightly  smaller  capacity  for  the 
one  that  you  usually  buy.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  No.  2  sizes 
which  vary  only  1/16  of  an  inch  in  height  and  about  one-half  ounce 
in  capacity.  The  No.  2V2  size  can,  commonly  called  the  “short- 
measure  can/'  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  No.  3  can,  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  resemble.  Needless  duplications  lending  themselves  to 
fraud  are  the  two  8Z  cans  and  the  two  cans  in  the  300  group.  Un¬ 
less  you  read  the  weight  declarations  on  the  labels  to  protect  your¬ 
self  against  deception,  you  may  spend  considerably  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  purchase  of  canned  goods. 
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CANNED  FRUIT 

Methods  of  canning.  Fruits  are  canned  commercially  much  as 
vegetables  are;  that  is,  they  are  usually  pressure-cooked  rather  than 
prepared  by  the  open-kettle  method.  There  is,  however,  another 
method  of  bottling  known  as  the  cold-pack  method.  This  method 
is  not  materially  different  from  that  used  in  home  canning,  and  the 
product  must  be  kept  at  sufficiently  low  temperatures  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  cooking  to  pieces. 

Most  fruits  are  peeled  before  they  are  packed,  either  by  hand, 
by  machine,  or  by  means  of  a  lye  bath.  The  last  method  is  popular 
with  canners  because  it  prevents  the  loss  of  juices  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  solid  material  wasted.  According  to  tests,  this  method  is 
not  harmful  to  consumers'  health  if  the  lye  is  carefully  washed  off 
before  packing. 

Another  factor  in  the  canning  of  fruit  is  that  sugar,  beyond  that 
found  in  the  fruit  normally,  may  be  added.  In  the  better  grades  of 
fruit,  sugar  sirup  is  added,  the  density  of  which  is  regulated  by  the 
sourness  of  the  fruit,  by  the  possibility  that  the  fruit  juices  may 
dilute  the  sirup  during  the  cooking  process,  and  by  the  grade  of  fruit 
used.  In  the  canning  of  some  fruits  the  juices  of  the  waste  materials, 
such  as  peels  and  cores,  are  used  to  make  the  sirups.  In  other  cases, 
as  in  the  substandard  grades,  no  sirup  is  used. 

Most  of  the  canned  fruit  consumed  in  this  country  is  packed 
within  the  borders  of  continental  United  States.  Pineapple,  however, 
is  canned  largely  in  Hawaii.  Since  canned  fruits  are  used  in  very 
large  amounts,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  see  that  they  are  canned  so 
that  they  are  safe,  nutritious,  and  economical. 

Standardization.  Canned  fruits  are  graded  by  methods  worked 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Like  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  they  are  graded  into  four  quality  groups:  Grade  A  (Fancy), 
Grade  B  (Choice),  Grade  C  (Standard),  and  Off-grade  (Substand¬ 
ard).  But  the  grading  system  for  canned  fruit  differs  in  two  ways 
from  that  for  canned  vegetables:  (1)  The  second  grade  in  fruit  may 
be  indicated  as  Choice  rather  than  as  Extra  Standard.  (2)  Off- 
grade  fruits  are  divided  commercially  into  three  grades,  called  Sec¬ 
onds,  Water,  and  Pie. 

The  three  substandard  grades  of  canned  fruit  are  required  by 
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federal  law  to  be  labeled  Below  U.  S.  Standard.  Good  Food— Not 
High  Grade.  Further  statements  are  required  on  the  labels  of  certain 
fruits;  namely,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  cherries,  in  regard  to  the 
absence  of  sugar  sirup,  the  presence  of  pits,  lack  of  uniformity  in 
size  or  cut,  and  the  color.  As  with  canned  vegetables,  no  information 
as  to  grades  above  Off-grade  is  required  on  the  label,  but  fruit  packers 
who  voluntarily  so  label  their  products  must  be  accurate  in  their 
statements. 

Since  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  a  compulsory  grading 
system  identifying  two  qualities  of  canned  fruit,  namely,  above  stan¬ 
dard  and  below  standard ,  you  should  acquaint  yourself  with  the  re¬ 
quired  characteristics  of  the  better  canned  fruits  which  fall  into  the 
former  group  and  do  not  have  to  be  labeled  with  a  grade  designation. 
To  be  above  standard ,  canned  fruits  (at  least  cherries,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  and  pears)  are  required  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
be  normally  flavored  and  colored,  of  normal  and  uniform  size,  tender, 
mature,  unblemished,  pitted  or  stemmed,  of  unbroken  halves  and 
peeled  (except  cherries),  and  of  a  certain  density  of  sugar  sirup, 
which  varies  according  to  the  fruit.  Other  characteristics  besides 
the  density  of  the  sugar  sirup  vary  with  the  different  fruits  as  the 
following  table  indicates. 


QUALITY  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  CANNED  FRUITS 


Peaches 

Pears 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Color . 

yellow 

yellowish- 

white 

yellow 

yellowish- 
white  or  red 

Size  . 

%  oz.  or 
larger 

%  oz.  or 
larger 

%  oz.  or 
larger 

Vio  oz.  or 
larger 

Density  of  sirup . 

>4° 

i6° 

i6° 

Tenderness  .... 

They  can  be 
pierced  with 
a  rod  %  o 
inches  in 
diameter 
weighing 
10.6  oz. 

They  can  be 
pierced  with 
a  rod  %  o 
inch  in 
diameter 
weighing 
io.6  oz. 

They  can  be 
pierced  with 
a  r  o  d  %c 
inch  in 
diameter 
weighing 
io.6  oz. 

Must  be 
fleshy 
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The  density  of  the  sirup  is  measured  with  a  special  hydrometer, 
known  as  a  Brix  spindle,  at  68°  Fahrenheit.  The  tenderness  of  the 
fruit  (except  of  cherries)  is  determined  by  means  of  a  special  instru¬ 
ment  which  holds  the  cylindrical  rod  in  such  a  manner  that  an  even 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  fruit.  The  other  factors  not  included  in 
the  table  have  slight  variations  for  each  type  of  fruit,  and  a  certain 
percentage  of  exceptions  to  each  of  the  factors  is  allowed,  but  for  our 
purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  exceptions. 

The  standard  sizes  of  cans  used  to  pack  the  fruit  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  given  in  the  table  for  canned  vegetables  (see  page 
139).  Those  most  frequently  used  by  fruit  canners  are  as  follows: 
No.  1,  No.  1  tall,  No.  2,  No.  2P2,  No.  3,  No.  8Z  tall,  No.  10,  No.  300, 
and  No.  303.  The  last  two  mentioned  are  often  confused  with  each 
other  and  with  the  No.  2  can,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
purchaser.  Therefore,  read  the  labels  carefully  for  the  net  weight, 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  indicated. 


CANNED  FISH 

Important  types.  Cf  the  canned  fish  sold  on  the  American 
market,  the  three  most  important  varieties  are  salmon,  tuna,  and 
sardines. 

The  5  types  of  salmon  canned  differ  in  quality.  Although  there 
are  variations  of  quality  within  each  type,  the  order  in  which  we 
shall  discuss  the  types  indicates  their  grade.  The  best  kind  of  salmon 
is  known  as  Chinook  salmon  or,  occasionally,  as  King  or  Spring 
salmon.  It  has  a  very  fine  flavor,  for  the  meat  is  delicate  in  texture 
and  rich  in  oil.  Red  salmon,  also  known  as  Blueback  or  Sockeye, 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  equal  to  or  even  better  than  Chinook  in 
quality.  However,  most  authorities  place  it  second  on  the  list.  Its 
color  is  golden  red,  and  its  meat  is  firm  and  rich  in  oil.  Coho  salmon, 
sometimes  called  Medium  Red  or  Silver  salmon,  has  a  flesh  that  is 
paler  in  color  and  less  rich  in  oil  than  the  other  two;  hence  it  is  not 
considered  as  high  in  quality.  Pink  salmon,  which  is  considered 
fourth  in  quality,  though  a  good  selected  specimen  may  be  better 
than  the  Coho  type,  is  fairly  good  in  flavor  but  contains  very  little 
oil.  Its  flesh  is  very  soft  and  varies  in  color  from  pink  to  brown. 
The  poorest  grade  of  salmon  is  known  as  Chum  or  Keta  salmon,  and 
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this  can  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  the  flesh  is  almost  white  and 
has  a  peculiar  flavor.  As  a  general  rule  the  quality  of  salmon  is 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  oil  present;  the  more  natural  oil,  the 
higher  the  quality. 

Canned  tuna  is  available  on  the  market  in  two  types,  white-meat 
tuna  and  light-meat  tuna.  Most  of  the  commercial  tuna  is  of  the 
latter  kind.  Since  white-meat  tuna  is  expensive  because  of  its  scarcity, 
brands  selling  for  low  prices  under  this  title  should  generally  be  looked 
upon  with  skepticism.  Tuna  labeled  albacore  is  usually  white-meat 
tuna,  for  that  is  the  common  name  applied  to  the  long-finned  variety 
which  supplies  the  white  meat. 

So-called  canned  sardines  may  be  of  many  varieties,  some  of 
them  not  true  sardines  in  the  zoological  sense.  Although  the  sardine 
is  a  particular  variety  of  fish,  several  small  fish  resembling  sardines, 
such  as  herring,  sprats,  bristlings,  and  pilchards,  may  legally  be  sold 
as  sardines.  The  consumer  has  no  reliable  way  of  knowing  whether 
he  is  buying  true  or  imitation  sardines,  for  the  labels  are  required 
to  indicate  only  the  type  of  oil  used  and  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
fish. 

Lack  cf  quality  grading.  There  is  no  system  as  yet  of  government 
grading  of  canned  fish  for  quality.  Consumers  can  use  only  the  names 
of  particular  varieties  of  fish.  This  is  not  an  absolutely  reliable  stand¬ 
ard,  since  quality  differs  within  the  same  variety.  However,  on 
the  labels  of  Chinook  salmon  the  terms  Fancy  or  Spring  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  to  indicate  fish  obtained  in  the  early  catch,  and  usually 
mean  a  higher  quality  than  the  fall  catch,  referred  to  as  Choice.  By 
reading  the  label  you  can  tell  whether  the  variety  of  fish  is  the  quality 
you  want,  for,  except  on  sardine  cans  the  labels  must  state  the  name 
of  the  fish.  For  instance,  if  you  look  for  the  name  tuna  on  the  label, 
you  will  not  buy  bonito  or  ycllowtail  as  tuna  under  the  name  of 
“white-meat  fish.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  in  buying  canned  fish,  especially 
salmon,  is  to  avoid  obtaining  decomposed  food.  Although  the  Food 
and  Drug  officials  arc  authorized  to  supervise  the  packing  of  sea 
foods  on  the  canncr’s  request,  few  companies  at  the  date  of  writing 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  service. 

Most  salmon  canneries  are  located  at  points  in  Alaska,  where 
the  inspectors  could  not  reach  them  conveniently  even  if  the  can- 
ners  desired  supervision.  In  this  industry,  because  of  the  short 
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season  and  the  remoteness  of  the  canneries,  speed  is  the  essential 
consideration  of  the  canners.  Under  the  circumstances  the  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  cannot  do  much  examining  of  the  fish  until  the 
canned  product  is  shipped  to  warehouses,  usually  in  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco.  Here  the  officials  have  a  difficult  task.  In  the 
first  place,  most  of  the  material  is  unlabeled,  so  that  government 
officials  have  to  spend  time  checking  up  on  the  owners  of  con¬ 
demned  material.  Then  there  is  the  overwhelming  problem  of  try¬ 
ing  to  handle  multitudes  of  cases  of  the  product  in  a  short  time. 
For  example,  during  one  season,  which  lasted  twelve  days,  the  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  city  of  Seattle  alone  had  to  handle  1,750,000  cases 
of  salmon.  As  it  was  impossible  to  examine  all  of  this  canned  food, 
much  depended  upon  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors  in  selecting 
representative  samples  of  the  different  lots  on  hand.  Out  of  the 
total  season's  pack  of  about  8,000,000  cases,  the  government  con¬ 
demned  200,000  cases  of  salmon. 

In  buying  tuna  you  are  better  protected  because  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  inspectors  have  been  very  efficient  in  condemn¬ 
ing  objectionable  material  before  it  reaches  canneries.  Out  of 
9,000,000  pounds  brought  to  the  United  States  from  the  tuna  fishing 
waters  off  California  and  Mexico  during  the  1939  season,  more  than 
1,000,000  pounds  were  condemned  and  destroyed.  Conditions  in 
the  industry  make  it  difficult  to  prevent  so  much  waste.  The  fish 
are  caught  far  offshore,  put  on  ice,  and  rushed  to  the  canneries  in 
California  as  quickly  as  possible.  How  successful  the  tuna  fishers 
were  in  getting  their  product  home  before  decomposition  set  in  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  nine  pounds  of  the  fish  had 
to  be  discarded. 

Sardines,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  exceptionally  free  from 
objectionable  material  in  recent  seasons:  in  fact,  in  one  season,  out 
of  more  than  3,000,000  cases  packed  in  California,  not  one  was  found 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  seizure. 

It  can  be  seen  that  some  more  efficient  form  of  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  is  needed.  In  the  meantime  you  should  examine  all  canned  fish 
carefully,  paying  especial  attention  to  salmon.  The  points  to  look 
for  in  good  salmon  are  oiliness,  softness  of  backbone,  a  slightly  salty 
flavor,  freedom  from  waste,  and  the  absence  of  numerous  small  frag¬ 
ments. 

The  only  fish  product  extensively  inspected  at  the  canning  plants 
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by  federal  inspectors  is  canned  shrimp.  This  product  is  inspected  by 
the  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  under  the  Sea- 
Food  Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in¬ 
spect  meat  products  (see  pages  94-96).  The  inspection  service 
for  shrimp,  however,  is  purely  voluntary.  About  fifty  canneries  are 
now  under  federal  supervision.  Canners  whose  products  are  passed 
by  the  government  may  print  the  following  on  their  labels:  Produc¬ 
tion  Supervised  by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Purchase 
only  brands  of  shrimp  bearing  this  statement  on  their  labels.  The 
cost  of  this  inspection  is  paid  for  by  the  canners  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  fourth  of  a  cent  a  can,  surely  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  safely  canned  sea  food.  Canners  of  other  sea  foods  may  have 
this  inspection  also.  It  would  be  well  for  consumers  to  demand  such 
inspection. 

PRESERVES 

Standards  of  identity.  Fruit  is  often  made  into  preserves,  jams, 
jellies,  marmalades,  and  butters.  Each  of  these  has  a  different  mean¬ 
ing  legally,  with  the  exception  that  the  terms  “preserves”  and  “jam” 
may  be  used  interchangeably.  Preserves  and  jam  are  made  by  cook¬ 
ing  fresh  or  canned  fruit  with  sugar  or  dextrose  and  perhaps  water. 
In  order  to  be  legally  labeled  as  such,  preserves  and  jams  must  contain 
not  less  than  45  pounds  of  fruit  to  every  55  pounds  of  sugar  or 
dextrose.  In  general,  products  containing  whole  berries  or  large 
pieces  of  fruit  are  called  preserves  rather  than  jams.  If  corn  sirup 
is  substituted  for  sugar,  its  presence  must  be  indicated  on  the  label. 
The  same  is  true  when  glucose  is  used  instead  of  dextrose. 

Jellies  are  legally  defined  as  products  made  in  a  semisolid, 
gelatinlike  form  by  concentrating  to  the  proper  consistency  strained 
juice  or  water  extract  from  fresh  or  canned  fruit  with  or  without  the 
use  of  sugar  or  dextrose.  Again,  if  corn  sirup  is  used  instead  of 
sugar,  or  glucose  instead  of  dextrose,  this  fact  must  be  indicated  on 
the  label  of  the  product.  For  jelly,  however,  there  is  no  legally  estab¬ 
lished  proportion  of  fruit  to  sugar. 

Marmalade  made  from  citrus  fruits  also  has  a  legal  definition  or 
standard  of  identity.  It  is  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  as  a  jellylike  product  consisting  of  peel,  juice,  and  pulp  of  fresh 
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citrus  fruit  to  which  has  been  added  sugar  or  dextrose,  cooked  in 
water.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  jelly,  for  which  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  is  similar,  by  the  presence  of  pieces  of  peel. 

Apple  butter  is  defined  by  the  same  government  agency  as  a 
semisolid  substance  made  by  cooking  to  the  proper  consistency  the 
strained  edible  parts  of  apples  with  sugar  or  dextrose  and  with  or 
without  apple  juice,  boiled  cider,  spice,  or  salt.  For  this  product  no 
fewer  than  5  parts  by  weight  of  strained  apples  may  be  used  to  2 
parts  of  sugar  or  dextrose.  Butters  made  from  other  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  pears,  are  also  on  the  market.  As  yet  there  are  no  standards  of 
identity  for  such  products. 

Determining  quality.  There  are  on  the  market  two  kinds  of 
jams  and  jellies,  pure  and  imitation,  depending  upon  whether  they 
meet  the  legal  standards  of  minimum  quality  as  given  above.  Such 
products  usually  bear  on  the  label  the  terms  pure  or  imitation.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
requires  that  the  labels  bear  the  word  imitation  printed  near  the  name 
of  the  fruit  and  in  conspicuous  letters. 

Preserves  may  be  imitation  for  several  reasons.  They  may  con¬ 
tain  less  than  the  required  proportion  of  fruit  and  sugar;  they  may 
contain  artificial  flavoring  or  coloring;  they  may  contain  undeclared 
corn  sirup  or  glucose;  or  they  may  contain  added  pectin  and  fruit 
acid,  often  used  with  low-quality  fruits  which  would  not  jell  other¬ 
wise.  Sometimes  you  are  sold  jams  and  jellies  containing  preserva¬ 
tives.  Preservatives  are  not  necessary  if  good  fruit  is  used  and  if 
proper  methods  are  employed.  Some  manufacturers  change  or  in¬ 
crease  their  products  by  substituting  apple  for  a  portion  of  the  more 
expensive  fruit,  as  in  apple-raspberry  jams  and  jellies.  One  common 
adulterant  of  preserved  fruit  is  starch,  which  is  used  as  a  filler  or  as 
a  gelatinizing  agent. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  be  watchful  in  buying  preserves.  Read 
the  labels  carefully,  for  they  furnish  some  measure  of  protection 
to  the  consumer.  Again,  your  care  helps  the  manufacturer  in  his 
effort  to  serve  you  with  better  products.  With  its  limited  staff  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  doing  all  it  can  to  remedy  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  food  field.  The  agency  has  seized  preserved  products 
misbranded  as  pure  and  standard  products,  because  they  were  con¬ 
taminated  by  such  substances  as  bacteria  and  insect  particles,  and 
because  they  were  adulterated  with  harmful  chemical  presevatives  and 
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flavorings.  Be  especially  careful  to  note  the  contents  stated  on  the 
labels  of  preserved  fruits  sold  under  distinctive  brand  names,  such  as 
spreads ,  lades,  mixes,  and  so  on.  Under  some  distinctive  name  such 
as  berrylade ,  for  example,  some  manufacturers  have  sold  imitation 
jams  containing  as  little  as  5  or  10  per  cent  fruit.  If  you  read  their 
labels,  you  will  not  buy  imitation  products  believing  they  are  genuine. 

Some  pure  jams  and  jellies  bear  on  their  labels  the  seals  of 
approval  of  several  organizations.  The  seal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  that  of  the  National  Preservers'  Association  indicate 
an  acceptable  standard  of  quality.  Do  not,  however,  put  too  much 
reliance  on  seals  of  approval  of  magazine  institutes,  for  such  seals 
have  been  known  to  appear  on  products  condemned  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 


BEVERAGES 

Fruit  juices.  Of  the  commercially  canned  or  bottled  juices  there 
are  three  for  which  legal  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  exist. 
They  are  orange  juice,  grape  juice,  and  tomato  juice.  Juices,  such  as 
pineapple  juice,  grapefruit  juice,  prune  juice,  sauerkraut  juice,  and 
others,  are  sold  in  lesser  quantities. 

According  to  the  legal  minimum  standard  set  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  three  standardized  beverages  are  identified 
as  follows:  Orange  juice  is  the  unfermented  juice  extracted  from 
sweet  oranges  that  are  sound  and  ripe,  with  or  without  portions  of 
the  pulp  contained  in  the  liquid.  Grape  juice  is  the  unfermented 
juice  of  sound,  ripe  grapes  which  is  obtained  from  the  first  pressing 
of  the  fruit,  with  or  without  the  application  of  heat  and  with  or 
without  such  insoluble  matter  as  may  be  present.  Tomato  juice  is 
the  unconcentrated,  pasteurized  product,  consisting  of  the  liquid,  with 
a  substantial  part  of  the  pulp,  expressed  from  ripe  tomatoes,  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  heat  and  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt. 

Fruit  juices  commonly  vary  from  the  standards  just  given.  The 
federal  law  permits  such  products  to  be  labeled  as  fruit  juices  if  the 
label  states  the  manner  in  which  the  product  varies  from  the  standard. 
Other  products  differ  in  such  a  way  from  the  accepted  standard  that 
they  are  required  to  be  labeled  fruit  ade.  For  example,  fruit  juices 
containing  certain  legal  preservatives,  such  as  benzoate  of  soda  and 
sulphur  dioxide  in  small  amounts,  may  be  correctly  classified  as  fruit 
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juice  when  the  label  declares  the  presence  of  the  preservative.  Sugar 
may  be  added  to  sour  types  of  fruit  juices  in  reasonable  amounts, 
provided  the  label  contains  the  words  “sugar  added ”  However, 
when  water  is  added,  that  is,  when  the  fruit  juice  is  diluted,  the  prod¬ 
uct  must  be  labeled  as  a  fruit  ade.  Fruit  ades  containing  artificial 
coloring  and  flavoring  or  some  fruit  acid  become  soft  drinks  or  soda 
pop.  Careful  reading  of  the  labels  and  of  the  caps,  if  the  product  is 
bottled,  will  help  you  to  distinguish  between  these  three  types.  Fruit 
juices  have  a  definite  food  value,  fruit  ades  only  a  slight  food  value, 
and  soft  drinks  are  practically  valueless  as  food. 

The  use  of  fruit  juices  in  the  diets  of  children,  invalids,  and  even 
of  normal  adults  has  grown  extensively  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 
The  primary  selling  point  upon  which  most  producers  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  fruit  juices  base  their  claims  is  that  they  contain  vita¬ 
min  C.  Though  this  is  true  to  a  large  extent,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  ( 1 )  that  the  juices  of  fresh  fruits  are  to  be  preferred  to  canned 
fruits,  and  (2)  that  many  other  considerably  cheaper  foods  also  con¬ 
tain  rich  amounts  of  the  same  vitamin.  Cabbage,  oranges,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  green  peppers,  spinach,  and  turnips,  either  uncooked  or  care¬ 
fully  prepared  to  prevent  overcooking,  will  supply  you  with  ample 
amounts  of  vitamin  C  at  a  much  lower  cost.  Canned  fruit  juices 
offer  the  true  advantage  of  supplying  the  vitamin  in  a  convenient 
form,  but  this  may  be  counteracted  by  the  excess  amounts  of  sugar 
in  some  brands  or  by  the  addition  of  artificial  preservatives.  While 
the  occasional  use  of  fruit  and  vegetable  beverages  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  the  regular  use  of  these  by  the  average  person  is  by  no  means 
necessary. 

The  use  of  soft  drinks.  Soft  drinks  and  fruit  ades  should  be 
used  only  occasionally,  as  they  are  artificial  drinks  having  practically 
no  food  value.  However,  since  nearly  11,000,000,000  bottles  of  soft 
drinks  alone  are  consumed  annually  in  this  country,  they  must  be 
considered  an  important  consumer  problem.  During  hot  weather 
they  may  prove  pleasant  and  harmless  if  sensibly  consumed.  Fruit 
ades  may  contain  a  limited  amount  of  fruit  juices.  Few  soft  drinks 
contain  significant  amounts  of  real  fruit;  they  depend  primarily  upon 
tartaric  or  citric  acid  for  their  fruitlike  taste.  In  general  their  for¬ 
mulas  consist  of  sugar,  fruit  acid,  artificial  coloring  and  flavoring, 
carbonated  water,  a  thickening  agent,  and  a  preservative.  Many  of 
these  beverages,  often  sold  as  cola  products,  contain  caffeine.  Years 
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ago  in  a  notable  court  case  between  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  manufacturer  of  a  soft  drink  it  was  established  that  caf¬ 
feine  may  be  a  habit-forming  drug,  especially  harmful  to  the  very 
young  and  very  old  and  to  those  who  suffer  from  nervous  or  heart 
disorders.  Used  indiscriminately,  such  a  product,  therefore,  can  pre¬ 
sent  a  definite  danger. 

You  will  find  it  more  advantageous  from  a  health  standpoint  to 
prepare  your  own  beverages  from  fresh  fruit  with  the  possible  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  amount  of  sugar.  If  you  like  the  tang  of  soft  drinks, 
you  can  obtain  this  effect  by  the  addition  of  carbonated  water  in¬ 
stead  of  plain  water,  to  beverages  prepared  in  the  home.  In  this  way 
you  obtain  a  product  in  every  way  as  refreshing  as  the  commercial 
commodity  but  free  from  adulteration  and  considerably  less  expensive. 

Topic  2.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  consumption  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  increased  to  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  no 
longer  a  novelty  to  find  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  market  during 
seasons  of  the  year  when  no  local  production  is  taking  place,  for  these 
products  can  be  shipped  in  swift,  refrigerated  cars  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  were  picked.  Produce 
raised  in  California  can  be  shipped  to  the  markets  of  New  York  in 
less  than  a  week,  and  in  normal  times  supplies  from  foreign  countries 
reach  us  in  an  amazingly  short  time.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
person  in  the  United  States  eats  170  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  and  275 
pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  every  year.  Intelligent  buying  of  these 
essential  foods  requires  a  knowledge  of  general  buying  principles,  of 
dangers  to  be  avoided,  and  of  standardized  containers.  You  must 
know  also  the  nutritive  value,  cost,  quality  characteristics,  and  care 
of  the  more  important  fruits  and  vegetables. 


GENERAL  BUYING  SUGGESTIONS 

Economical  purchasing.  There  arc  two  general  principles  which 
you  should  follow  in  order  to  save  money  in  buying  fresh  produce: 
(1)  Learn  to  judge  the  quality  and  condition  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  (2)  become  acquainted  with  the  different  measures  of  weight 
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and  volume  used  by  retailers.  As  quality  grading  of  retail  produce 
is  voluntary  in  most  states,  grade  labels  are  not  likely  to  be  available 
unless  you  insist  that  merchants  display  the  wholesale  grades.  Con¬ 
tainers  are  in  many  instances  standardized,  as  are  units  of  measure, 
but  in  order  to  buy  sensibly  you  must  learn  what  the  standards  are. 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  principles,  several  other  rules  should 
be  observed  in  the  buying  of  fruits  and  vegetables: 

1.  Plan  menus  around  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  the  most 
plentiful  and  thus  the  cheapest  on  the  market.  You  will  find  that 
at  the  height  of  their  season  foods  are  more  likely  not  only  to  be 
cheap  but  of  high  quality.  The  first  shipments  to  reach  the  market 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  a  particular  food  or  vegetable  are 
often  poorly  ripened  and  inferior  in  grade,  while  those  which  come  in 
at  the  very  last  may  have  been  held  till  they  were  ripe  to  the  verge  of 
deterioration. 

2.  Always  go  to  the  market  and  make  your  purchases  personally; 
never  order  over  the  telephone.  To  apply  the  two  general  principles 
of  economical  buying  of  fresh  produce,  you  must  do  your  own  buy¬ 
ing.  Only  by  carefully  selecting  from  the  merchant's  stock  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  you  choose  the  commodities  which  most  nearly 
suit  your  purpose  and  pocketbook. 

3.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cheapest  product  is  not  always 
the  most  economical,  nor  is  the  largest  specimen  the  highest  in 
quality.  Too  often  consumers  buy  on  the  basis  of  price,  asking  for  the 
lowest-priced  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sometimes  the  price  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  is  low  because  the  merchant  has  found  that  it  will 
not  sell  because  of  some  defect.  On  other  occasions  high-quality 
goods  may  be  low  in  price  because  of  an  overabundant  supply.  You 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  these  two  causes  of  low  prices. 
Mere  size  of  fruit  or  vegetables  or  their  price  should  not  be  used  as 
a  criterion  of  quality,  for  oversized  products  may  not  be  suited  to  the 
consumer's  needs  or  may  be  inferior  in  taste  and  a  high  price  is  no 
guarantee  of  quality.  For  instance,  the  great  size  of  some  citrus  fruits 
may  be  due  to  a  very  thick  skin. 

4.  Avoid  buying  fruits  and  vegetables  which  show  decay.  The 
waste  caused  by  cutting  away  excessive  decayed  portions  may  in  the 
end  make  the  real  cost  of  a  cheap  product  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  most  expensive  one.  However,  learn  to  distinguish  between 
blemishes  that  affect  quality  and  those  that  affect  only  appearance. 
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Sometimes  ugliness  is  only  skin  deep.  If  the  blemish  is  such  that  it 
can  be  removed  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  without  appreciable 
loss,  it  should  be  ignored  in  judging  the  quality  of  the  product. 

5.  It  is  always  better  to  buy  by  weight  than  to  buy  by  measure, 
although  this  cannot  always  be  done.  Whenever  you  have  a  choice, 
insist  upon  having  the  product  weighed.  If  forced  to  buy  by  measure, 
be  sure  that  the  container  holds  a  full  measure.  Avoid  purchasing 
fruits  and  vegetables  packed  loosely  in  their  containers  or  sold  in 
types  of  boxes  and  baskets  not  designed  for  that  particular  commodity. 
Such  practices  as  selling  pears  or  apples  in  berry  baskets,  or  measur¬ 
ing  vegetables  in  a  liquid-quart  container  instead  of  in  a  dry-quart 
measure,  which  holds  much  more,  would  cheat  consumers  of  con¬ 
siderable  produce.  When  you  buy  by  measure,  be  on  guard  against 
the  practice  at  some  markets,  especially  in  the  sale  of  berries,  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  best  quality  at  the  top  and  putting  poor  specimens  at  the 
bottom.  See  that  boxed  commodities  are  of  the  same  quality  through¬ 
out.  Of  course,  you  may  expect  to  find  smaller  fruit  underneath, 
but  you  need  not  accept  poorer  quality  or  deteriorated  produce. 

6.  Finally,  remember  that  buying  the  best  quality  is  not  always 
the  most  economical,  nor  is  purchasing  in  large  quantities  always  best. 
The  quality  and  size  appropriate  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put  should  be  the  determining  factor  in  purchasing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Very  often  the  only  difference  between  two  products  which 
vary  considerably  in  price  is  in  the  appearance.  Perfect  appearance 
in  fruit  and  vegetables  is  unnecessary  if  they  are  to  be  cut  up  or 
mashed  or  made  into  a  pie.  The  less  perfect  specimens  will  be  just 
as  appetizing  and  as  high  in  food  value,  and  much  cheaper  in  price. 

Storage  and  care  of  fresh  produce.  Proper  care  of  fresh  produce 
is  just  as  important  as  economical  buying.  Most  fruits  and  vegetables 
deteriorate  rapidly,  and  improper  storage  may  counterbalance  the 
gains  from  careful  purchasing. 

Methods  of  care  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  produce;  no  one 
means  is  satisfactory  for  every  fruit  and  vegetable.  For  example, 
potatoes  and  onions  keep  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
if  packed  loosely  in  the  open.  On  the  other  hand,  tomatoes  spoil 
very  rapidly  unless  kept  cool  and  covered.  Apples,  citrus  fruits, 
bananas,  and  pineapples  should  be  wrapped  tightly  and  kept  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  All  juicy  vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  kept  in  a 
refrigerator  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  or  placed  in  a  covered  con- 
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tainer  to  prevent  their  drying  out.  Other  fruits  and  vegetables,  espe¬ 
cially  melons  and  berries,  should  also  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator, 
though  they  need  not  be  covered.  One  rule  which  should  be  care¬ 
fully  followed  is  never  to  place  fruits  and  vegetables  in  direct  contact 
with  ice  for  any  length  of  time,  for  partial  freezing  of  sections  of  the 
produce  ruins  it. 


ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  IN  USING  FRESH  PRODUCE 

Nutritive  values  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  Much  has  been 
said  in  recent  years  about  fruits  and  vegetables  as  sources  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  human  nutrition.  Authorities  agree  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  rich  in  most  of  the  substances  needed  by  the  body, 
although  sometimes  the  body  is  not  able  to  utilize  all  of  these  sub¬ 
stances.  For  instance,  spinach  is  rich  in  iron  and  other  minerals,  but 
the  results  of  recent  research  tend  to  show  that  the  body  can 
assimilate  only  about  half  of  the  available  iron.  While  some  kinds 
of  produce  are  rich  in  vitamin  C,  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
preparation,  especially  in  cooking,  this  vitamin  may  be  partially  de¬ 
stroyed.  Hence,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  assume  that  because  tests 
show  the  presence  of  certain  elements  in  food,  these  elements  are 
always  of  use  to  the  human  body.  Some  authorities  maintain  that 
the  form  in  which  many  of  these  elements  are  found  in  meat  and 
meat  products  is  much  more  advantageous  to  human  beings  than  the 
form  in  which  they  are  found  in  fresh  produce.  However,  in  the 
main  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  fresh  produce  is  an  excellent  source 
of  the  necessary  food  elements. 

Dangers  in  using  fresh  produce.  One  danger  in  fresh  produce, 
especially  if  it  is  raw  and  unwashed,  comes  from  possible  spray  resi¬ 
dues.  In  order  to  preserve  their  products  against  the  ravages  of  pests, 
producers  usually  spray  their  crops  with  poisonous  insecticides  con¬ 
taining  such  metals  as  lead,  arsenic,  selenium,  and  fluorine.  The  most 
commonly  used  spray  is  lead  arsenate,  although  fluorine  compounds 
are  coming  into  favor.  Lead  arsenate  is  highly  dangerous,  for  even 
small  amounts  consumed  over  a  period  of  time  may  prove  harmful. 
Lead  is  a  cumulative  poison  which  may  require  years  to  manifest 
itself  in  symptoms  of  bodily  poisoning.  Every  year  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  seizes  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  deposits 
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of  lead  and  arsenic  in  excess  of  the  liberal  tolerances  set  up  by  the 
government.  This  spray  residue  is  so  hard  to  remove  that  consumers 
all  too  often  cannot  remove  it  by  ordinary  cleansing  methods  at  home. 
For  this  reason  the  government  has  tried  to  find  a  substitute  for  lead 
arsenate.  The  more  progressive  producers  use  less  harmful  sprays  on 
their  crops.  One  substitute  spray  is  a  fluorine  compound  which, 
although  highly  poisonous,  is  very  easily  removed  from  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  some  method  will  be  used 
universally  by  the  produce  industry  which  will  insure  the  protection 
of  consumers  against  the  danger  of  poisoning.  Until  then  you  will 
do  well  to  purchase  fresh  produce  carefully.  Food  showing  suspicious- 
looking  discolorations,  especially  white  spots,  should  be  avoided.  To 
be  eaten  raw  all  fresh  produce  should  be  washed  thoroughly,  prefera¬ 
bly  with  soap  and  water. 

Another  practice  detrimental  to  consumer  interests,  although  not 
necessarily  harmful  to  health,  is  the  artificial  ripening  and  coloring 
of  citrus  fruits.  Fruit  treated  in  this  way  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
tree-ripened  fruit.  The  green  fruit  is  often  treated  with  ethylene  gas 
to  give  it  a  color  resembling  that  of  ripe  fruit.  This  process  is  legal 
if  the  resulting  fruit  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  sugar  to  acid. 
For  oranges  this  proportion  is  8  parts  of  sugar  to  i  part  of  acid;  for 
grapefruit,  7  parts  of  sugar  to  1  part  of  acid.  The  law  also  permits 
citrus  fruit  to  be  dyed  with  harmless  aniline  dyes,  provided  each 
fruit  bears  the  words  Color  Added.  Such  artificially  colored  orange 
peels  should  not  be  candied  or  used  for  marmalade.  Gassing  or  dye¬ 
ing  such  produce  as  oranges,  grapefruit,  bananas,  tomatoes,  red  pep¬ 
pers,  and  melons  enables  producers  to  place  these  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  sale  sooner  than  they  would  normally  appear  on  the  market 
and  to  ship  them  great  distances  without  danger  of  spoilage.  This  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  grower,  for  he  can  thereby  increase  his 
market  and  sell  his  product  out  of  season  when  the  price  is  high. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  not  to  purchase  such  products  too  early  in  the 
season  in  order  to  avoid  getting  unripe  produce. 


STANDARDIZATION 

Fresh  fruits.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  set  up 
voluntary  quality  grades  for  fresh  fruits,  but  retailers  as  yet  do  not 
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usually  make  these  available  to  you.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  grading  systems  for  different  types  of  produce  is  con¬ 
fusing.  For  instance,  although  the  most  common  term  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  first  grade  is  U.S.  Fancy,  some  fruits  are  designated  as  U.S.  No.  1; 
that  is,  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  two  quality  designations  for  one 
grade.  To  confuse  matters  further,  the  term  U.S.  No.  1,  which 
applies  to  the  first  grade  of  six  common  types  of  fruit,  may  mean 
second  grade  in  four  other  kinds,  and  even  third  grade  in  still  another 
kind  of  fruit.  For  the  other  grades  the  problem  is  similarly  compli¬ 
cated.  The  matter  would  be  greatly  simplified  by  a  uniform  grading 
system  such  as  was  suggested  in  Unit  One. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  grading  terms  in  use  for  some 
common  fruits: 


GRADES  FOR  FRESH  FRUITS 


Fruit 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Apples  . 

Fancy 

No.  i 

No.  2 

Utility 

Grapefruit  and  oranges 

Fancy 

No.  i 

Combination 

No.  2 

California  oranges  .  . . 

Fancy 

No.  i 

No.  2 

Peaches  . 

Fancy 

Extra  No.  i 

No.  i 

No.  2 

Pears  . 

No.  i 

Combination 

No.  2 

Puerto  Rico  pineapples 

and  plums . 

Fancy 

No.  i 

No.  2 

Berries,  pineapples,  and 

honeydew  melons  .  . 

No.  i 

No.  2 

Cantaloupes  . 

No.  i 

No.  2 

California  plums  .... 

Fancy 

No.  i 

No.  2 

Watermelons  . 

No.  i 

No.  2 

For  apples  there  is  a  fifth  grade,  known  as  Hails.  Furthermore,  in 
Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Washington 
apples  arc  graded  by  different  systems.  When  the  fruits  listed  above 
are  graded  by  an  official  or  agent  of  the  government,  the  letters  U.S. 
may  precede  the  name. 

Fresh  vegetables.  For  fresh  vegetables  also,  wholesalers  use  vol¬ 
untary  grades  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
retail  shops  do  not  usually  make  these  known  to  you.  Moreover,  the 
grading  systems  for  vegetables  are  even  less  enlightening  than  those 
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for  fruits,  as  an  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show.  Observe 
the  presence  of  concealed  top  grades  and  of  misleading  intervening 
grades. 


GRADES  FOR  FRESH  VEGETABLES 


Vegetables 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Cucumbers  . 

Fancy 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Unclassified 

Lettuce,  potatoes. . 

Fancy 

No.  1 

Commercial 

No.  2 

Bermuda  onions  . . 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Commercial 

Unclassified 

Asparagus,  toma¬ 
toes,  beans,  and 

cabbage  . 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Culls 

Green  corn  and 

green  peas . 

Fancy 

No.  1 

Unclassified 

Beets  and  carrots. . 

No.  1 

Unclassified 

Medium  size 

Spinach  . 

No.  1 

Commercial 

Unclassified 

As  in  the  case  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  graded  officially  by  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  or  authorized  to  act  for  that 
agency  have  the  letters  U.S.  before  the  grade  name. 

Standardization  of  containers  for  fresh  produce.  Knowing  the 
size  of  the  containers  in  common  use  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  helps  consumers  to  buy  econom¬ 
ically. 

There  are  three  federal  laws  fixing  standards  for  the  size,  capacity, 
or  dimensions  of  containers  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  first  act 
of  Congress,  passed  in  1915,  fixing  the  capacity  and  dimensions  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  barrels  and  for  cranberry  barrels  is  the  Federal 
Standard  Barrel  Law,  enforced  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  second  act  is  the  United  States  Standard  Container  Act  of 
1916,  under  which  sizes  for  produce  containers  used  in  interstate 
commerce  are  established.  The  third  federal  law  is  the  Standard 
Container  Act  of  1928,  regulating  produce  containers  used  in  intra¬ 
state  (within  the  same  state)  commerce  as  well  as  interstate  (between 
different  states)  commerce,  fixes  weights  and  measures  as  well  as  sizes 
of  hampers  and  market  baskets.  Under  the  two  last-mentioned  laws 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  functions. 

These  three  laws  have  resulted  in  the  standardization  of  fresh- 
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produce  containers  throughout  the  country.  The  number  of  berry 
boxes  has  been  reduced  from  44  sizes  to  3  sizes.  Till  baskets  have 
been  reduced  from  40  sizes  to  4.  Where  there  were  formerly  35 
different  sizes  and  types  of  splint  baskets  there  are  now  6.  Only  4 
sizes  of  climax  baskets  are  now  used  instead  of  30,  as  formerly.  Round 
stave  baskets  now  number  only  9,  whereas  there  were  once  25  sizes. 
The  greatest  reduction  was  in  the  hampers,  whose  various  types  were 
reduced  from  75  sizes  to  9.  The  following  chart  lists  the  standard 
types  and  sizes  of  baskets,  hampers,  and  other  containers  required  by 
these  three  federal  laws: 


STANDARD  TYPES  AND  SIZES  OF  FRESH-PRODUCE  CONTAINERS 


Small 

Baskets 

Climax 

Baskets 

Round  Stave 
Baskets 

Splint 

Baskets 

Hampers 

%  pt. 

1  lb. 

Vs  bu. 

4  qts. 

Vs  bu. 

1  pt. 

2  qts. 

Vi  bu. 

8  qts. 

Vi  bu. 

1  qt. 

4  qts. 

%  bu. 

12  qts. 

y2  bu. 

2  qts. 

12  qts. 

%  bu. 

16  qts. 

%  bu. 

3  qts- 

%  bu. 

24  qts. 

%  bu. 

4  qts. 

1  bu. 

32  qts. 

1  bu. 

1V4  bu. 

1V1  bu. 

1V2  bu. 

1%  bu. 

2  bu. 

2  bu. 

Standard  capacities,  not  styles  or  shapes,  are  prescribed,  except  in  the 
case  of  climax  baskets.  You  should  therefore  be  on  guard  against 
deceptively  styled  and  shaped  containers  for  fresh  produce.  Again, 
buy  your  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  by  weight  whenever  possible. 


Topic  3.  Meats  and  Fish 

In  purchasing  meats  and  fish,  consumers  display  greater  ignor¬ 
ance  of  quality  characteristics  and  of  the  various  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts  than  in  any  other  fresh-food  field.  It  is  amazing  how  few  per¬ 
sons,  among  those  who  for  years  have  been  buying  meat  products, 
know  how  to  buy  economically.  You  can  improve  your  diet  and  save 
money  by  learning  how  to  buy  meats  and  fish  and  how  to  cook  them 
properly. 
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MEATS 

Economical  buying.  The  average  consumer  too  often  allows 
the  butcher  to  select  the  cut  of  meat  for  him.  The  merchant  is 
unlikely  in  many  cases  to  suggest  that  you  buy  the  cheaper  cuts;  yet 
properly  prepared  cheap  cuts  may  be  just  as  nutritious,  savory,  and 
tender  as  expensive  ones. 

Most  consumers  make  the  mistake  of  using  price  as  a  basis  for 
judging  the  quality  of  a  cut  of  meat.  If  three  prices  are  asked  for  a 
particular  type  of  meat,  say  a  beefsteak,  a  housewife  generally  chooses 
to  pay  the  middle  one.  She  feels  then  that,  though  she  is  not  paying 
the  highest  price  asked,  she  is  not  buying  the  lowest  grade  of  meat. 
This  method  of  buying  is  highly  inefficient,  for,  as  we  have  just  ob¬ 
served,  often  the  cheapest  cut  of  meat  may  prove  just  as  good  as 
the  most  expensive  one,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  nutritive 
value  and,  if  properly  prepared,  of  taste. 

Although  price  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  a  more  important  factor  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  true  causes  of  high  meat  prices  are  usually  a  rise  in  feed  prices 
plus  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  a  particular  meat  animal.  Generally 
the  prices  of  all  types  of  meat  will  rise  together  because  of  increased 
feed  costs,  but  the  prices  of  meats  which  are  scarce  will  rise  the  most. 
You  can  regulate  your  meat  purchases  accordingly  so  as  to  buy  the 
most  economical  meats  during  any  given  period. 

Consumer  demand  also  influences  meat  prices,  for  the  cuts  which 
are  most  popular  are  likely  to  be  priced  the  highest.  Usually  the  cuts 
that  are  tenderest  or  easiest  to  prepare  are  most  in  demand.  This 
explains  why  chops,  steaks,  and  certain  roasts  are  higher  in  price 
per  pound  than  are  those  parts  of  the  animal  which  require  more 
careful  preparation. 

In  buying  meat  on  the  basis  of  the  price  remember  that  the 
real  cost  of  the  cut  depends  on  the  proportion  of  waste  to  meat  in 
each  pound.  Although  a  particular  steak  selling  at  one  third  per 
pound  less  than  another  may  appear  to  be  a  very  fine  bargain,  if  you 
are  forced  to  discard  a  third  of  it  as  waste,  the  purchase  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical.  The  weight  of  the  bones,  gristle,  and  other  inedible  parts 
should  always  be  considered  in  estimating  the  price  of  a  particular 
cut.  It  was  found  in  a  study  made  on  this  basis  by  the  Illinois  Agri- 
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cultural  Experiment  Station  that  the  least  economical  beef  cuts  were 
the  porterhouse,  club,  and  sirloin  speaks,  and  the  prime  rib  roasts. 
The  most  economical  beefsteaks  and  roasts  were  found  to  be  round 
and  chuck  steaks  and  rump  roasts.  Even  more  economical  in  terms 
of  the  actual  amount  of  lean  meat  per  pound  were  the  stewing  and 
boiling  pieces.  The  consumer  not  only  paid  lower  prices  for  these 
cuts  but  in  some  instances  he  actually  received  more  edible  tissue 
for  his  money. 

Many  housekeepers  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  the  organic 
tissues  of  the  food  animals  beyond  occasionally  preparing  the  liver, 
kidney,  or  heart  portions.  The  various  organs  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  as  food,  for  economical  and  delicious  dishes,  high  in  nutritive 
value,  can  be  made  from  them.  The  heart,  kidney,  liver,  and  tongue 
of  the  four  major  food  animals  (that  is,  of  pig,  lamb,  calf,  and  steer) 
are  very  valuable,  and  consumers  should  benefit  from  their  more 
frequent  use.  Any  good  cookbook  will  show  means  of  utilizing  other 
portions  of  these  animals  to  advantage:  pork,  lamb,  or  veal  brains; 
the  tail,  feet,  lungs,  jowl,  and  head  of  pork;  the  tripe  md  tail  of 
beef;  and  the  sweatbreads  of  veal. 

Economical  care  and  preparation.  A  most  essential  point  in  the 
care  of  meat  is  to  prevent  waste.  As  soon  as  the  meat  is  brought 
home  it  should  be  unwrapped  and  placed  in  the  refrigerator,  for  the 
paper  absorbs  the  meat  juices  if  allowed  to  remain  around  the  food. 
Prepared  meats,  such  as  chopped  meats,  are  especially  liable  to  spoil 
and  dry  out  if  they  remain  uncooked  for  any  length  of  time.  Once 
the  meat  has  been  cooked,  it  should  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  in  a 
covered  dish  to  prevent  drying  out.  Left-over  meats  should  always 
be  utilized  either  to  flavor  other  foods  or  in  combination  with  soups, 
vegetables,  macaroni  or  spaghetti,  or  should  be  served  in  salads  or 
sandwiches.  Even  the  drippings  from  frying  and  broiling  may  be 
saved  and  utilized  as  fat. 

Though  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss  the  various 
means  of  preparing  meats  economically— a  good  cookbook  serves  that 
purpose— the  main  principles  may  be  mentioned  briefly:  In  general 
meat  should  be  cooked  slowly  in  order  to  reduce  shrinkage  and  to 
increase  the  tenderness,  juiciness,  and  flavor  of  the  cut.  Slow  cook¬ 
ing  of  roasted  meats,  except  veal,  in  an  uncovered  pan  without  water 
prevents  shrinkage  and  loss  of  flavor.  In  broiling,  it  is  important  to 
scar  the  meat  first  in  a  hot  flame  and  then  to  cook  it  slowly  under  a 


a  less-tender  steak 


SWISS  STEAK 


STUFFED  FLANK  STEAK 


You  can  turn  many  another  low-cost  cut  into  such  braised 
dishes  as  casserole  and  brown  stew 
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low  flame  till  it  is  done.  In  pan-broiling  the  same  method  applies, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  drippings  to  avoid  frying  the 
meat,  for  that  makes  the  meat  dry  and  hard.  Braising  is  often  a 
valuable  method  for  the  less  tender  cuts  provided  one  does  not  allow 
the  liquid  to  boil.  Stewing  is  also  a  fine  means  of  preparing  cuts 
that  are  somewhat  tough  and  unshapely  especially  if  one  remembers 
to  allow  them  to  simmer  slowly,  rather  than  to  boil. 

Certain  meats,  especially  beef,  are  more  nutritious  when  they  are 
slightly  underdone.  In  roasting  beef  or  in  broiling  beefsteak,  remov¬ 
ing  it  from  the  oven  or  from  under  the  flame  just  before  the  heart 
turns  from  pink  to  gray  results  in  a  more  juicy,  tender,  and  savory 
product.  In  order  to  do  this  you  must  learn  to  time  the  length  of 
the  cooking  process  accurately.  As  a  general  rule  if  you  allow  10 
minutes  for  a  steak  one-inch  thick  or  15  minutes  per  pound  of  beef 
roast,  after  the  initial  searing  is  completed,  the  cut  will  be  cooked 
properly. 

However,  remember  that  certain  other  meats,  such  as  pork  and 
rabbit,  should  never  be  underdone  because  cf  the  danger  of  infection 
from  the  parasites  they  sometimes  carry. 

Dangers  to  avoid.  There  are  several  hygienic  and  economic 
dangers  involved  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  meat  and 
meat  products.  Some  animal  meats  are  subject  to  parasitic  infection. 
To  repeat,  pork  and  rabbit  are  more  likely  to  be  infected  than  other 
types.  Never  undercook  pork.  In  spite  of  governmental  inspection 
the  meat  may  carry  the  dangerous  larvae  of  the  trichina,  a  worm 
which  may  cause  serious,  lengthy,  and  even  fatal  disease.  Pork  also 
occasionally  carries  the  larvae  of  the  tapeworm.  Rabbit  meat  is  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  when  rare,  as  it  sometimes  is  infected  with  the 
germs  of  tularemia,  a  deadly  disease.  Beef,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
seldom  the  source  of  disease,  although  even  this  food  is  occasionally 
infected  with  a  type  of  tapeworm.  All  meat,  especially  chopped 
meat,  is  an  excellent  medium  for  bacteria.  It  is  unsafe  to  use  meat 
that  is  tainted  or  in  any  way  spoiled. 

An  economic  fraud  practiced  occasionally  in  the  sale  of  meat  is 
the  addition  of  water.  Chopped  meat,  such  as  hamburger,  may  be 
adulterated  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  accounts 
for  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  final  weight.  Corned  beef  is  some¬ 
times  weighted  by  forcing  water  into  the  veins.  Sausage  may  at  times 
be  adulterated  with  significant  amounts  of  cereals.  Though  these 
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forms  of  fraud  do  not  endanger  your  health,  they  cheat  you  by 
giving  less  value  than  you  have  paid  for. 

There  are  other  adulterations  which  may  be  a  definite  hazard  to 
your  health.  Unreliable  markets  poorly  equipped  for  refrigeration 
may  carry  spoiled  meat.  In  order  to  avoid  contamination,  or  to  dis¬ 
guise  its  presence,  some  butchers  add  harmful  preservatives  and  color¬ 
ing  matter  to  the  meat.  Sodium  sulphite  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  two 
common  preservatives,  the  former  chemical  developing  also  a  deep 
red  color  in  the  meat.  Borax  and  boric  acid  are  also  used  occasion¬ 
ally  as  preservatives,  while  coal-tar  dyes  are  the  usual  chemicals  used 
to  color  meat  so  that  it  appears  fresh. 

Meat  inspection  and  grading.  In  order  to  avoid  purchasing  dis¬ 
eased  meat  you  should  make  certain  that  it  has  been  inspected  and 
passed  as  wholesome,  preferably  by  the  federal  inspectors.  If  the 
inspection  is  by  local  authorities  only,  you  may  be  receiving  inade¬ 
quate  protection,  for  some  states  and  cities  have  been  either  lax  or 
incompetent  in  their  method.  You  should  buy  only  government- 
inspected  meats  when  they  are  available,  and  you  should  look  for 
the  little  round  purple  stamp  on  the  carcass  of  the  animal  from 
which  your  meat  is  cut.  At  the  present  time  about  two  thirds  of  the 
meat  sold  in  this  country  is  government  inspected.  Most  of  the 
better  butcher  shops  carry  only  this  type  of  meat,  but  you  should  take 
care  to  buy  from  butchers  whose  entire  stock  has  been  inspected  and 
passed.  Occasionally  butchers  advertise  and  display  some  govern¬ 
ment-inspected  meat  but  neglect  to  state  that  they  also  sell  meat  that 
has  not  been  examined. 

Remember  that  the  round  government  stamp  indicates  that  the 
meat  is  wholesome;  it  does  not  certify  quality  beyond  a  certain 
minimum.  Much  of  the  meat  sold  today  is  not  quality  graded,  al¬ 
though  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  provides  such  grading 
to  producers  who  ask  for  it  at  a  cost  of  about  y50  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  grade  of  meat  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  its  nutritive  value,  for  many  low-grade  cuts  of  meat  may  be 
just  as  nutritious  as  the  most  tender  and  juicy  portions. 

Meat  grades  are  based  upon  such  characteristics  as  conformation, 
finish,  and  quality.  Conformation  refers  to  the  formation  of  the 
carcass  in  terms  of  the  general  build  of  the  animal.  This  is  a  reliable 
guide  in  determining  the  relative  desirability  of  the  meat,  for  an 
animal  that  is  plump  and  well  proportioned  supplies  higher-quality 
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meat  with  a  greater  proportion  of  meat  to  bone  than  an  animal  that 
is  thin  and  angular.  Finish  is  indicated  by  the  thickness,  color,  char¬ 
acter,  and  distribution  of  fat  throughout  the  meat.  In  general,  the 
amount  and  type  of  fat  covering  the  meat  is  an  indication  of  relative 
quality.  Distribution  of  the  fat  through  the  meat  is  known  as 
marbling,  and  an  abundance  of  marbling  shows  that  the  meat  is 
tender,  juicy,  and  savory.  Quality  is  judged  in  these  terms  of  these 
two  factors  plus  color,  firmness  and  fineness  of  texture  of  both  the 
muscle  fiber  and  the  connective  tissue.  Other  factors,  such  as  the 
amount,  character,  and  consistency  of  the  juices  around  and  in  the 
muscle  tissue  and  connective  tissue,  are  used  to  determine  grade.  In 
general,  the  comparative  amount  and  distribution  of  the  fat  and  the 
richness  of  the  color  of  the  flesh  indicate  the  quality  of  the  meat 
Government  grading.  The  federal  government  has  established 
a  system  of  grading  meat  for  quality.  Grading  is  voluntary.  Several 
cities,  notably  Seattle  and  Schenectady,  have  made  this  system  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  producers  and  distributors  of  meat  within  their  juris¬ 
diction.  The  following  table  gives  the  federal  grades  for  the  more 
common  types  of  meat  and  meat  products. 


FEDERAL  GRADES  FOR  MEATS 


Meat 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Cow  beef . 

Choice 
(No.  i) 

Good 
(No.  2) 

Medium 
(No.  3) 

Common 
(No.  4) 

Cutter 
(No.  5) 

Steer  beef  . 

Prime 
(No.  Ai) 

Choice 
(No.  1) 

Good 
(No.  2) 

Medium 
(No.  3) 

Common 
(No.  4) 

Lamb,  veal,  calf 
and  mutton. . 

Prime 
(No.  Ai) 

Choice 
(No.  1) 

Good 
(No.  2) 

Medium 
(No.  3) 

Common 
(No.  4) 

Pork  . 

Sausage  . 

No.  i 
No.  i 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Cull 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  either  the  adjectival  or  the  numerical  system 
may  be  used,  and  that  both  systems  contain  concealed  top  grades 
for  some  types  of  meat.  Observe  the  confusing  use  of  different  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  two  types  of  beef:  No.  1  is  first  grade  for  cow  beef  but 
second  grade  for  steer  beef. 
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Other  grades  below  the  fifth  are  in  use  in  wholesale  markets,  but 
you  are  unlikely  to  encounter  them.  However,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
pleteness  you  may  note  that  they  are  as  follows:  cow  beef,  Low 
Cutter  or  No.  6  for  sixth  grade;  steer  beef,  Cutter  (No.  5)  and 
Low  Cutter  (No.  6)  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades;  lamb,  veal, 
calf,  and  mutton,  Cull  or  No.  5  for  the  sixth  grade.  When  the  grad¬ 
ing  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  the  symbol  “U.S.”  may  be  used.  The  grade  mark  is  put  on 
the  meat  in  the  form  of  a  purple  ribbon  printed  in  such  a  way  that 
every  cut  will  bear  at  least  one  grade  symbol. 

The  methods  by  which  the  government  graders  arrive  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  of  each  species  of  animal  are  rather  complicated,  and  only 
an  expert  can  segregate  meat  into  its  various  grades.  However,  you 
should  know  the  characteristics  which  indicate  the  better  grades  of 
the  four  major  types  of  meat. 

1.  Beef  is  the  name  given  to  meat  obtained  from  cattle  of  about 
one  year  old  or  even  older.  Good  beef  should  be  deep  red  in  color 
and  of  a  firm  and  smooth  texture.  Connective  tissue  should  be 
almost  absent.  The  bones  should  be  pinkish  white  and  porous.  Old 
beef  may  be  recognized  by  the  coarseness  of  texture,  flabbiness,  and 
darkness  of  the  meat  and  by  the  fact  that  the  bones  are  white  and 
brittle.  The  fat,  which  is  the  major  factor  in  judging  quality,  should 
be  distributed  in  an  even  manner  over  the  outside  of  the  cuts  and 
should  be  marbled  throughout  the  muscle  tissue.  It  should  be  brittle, 
creamy  white,  and  flaky. 

2.  Veal  is  the  term  given  to  meat  obtained  from  young  cattle 
below  the  age  of  one  year.  Its  quality  may  be  judged  by  its  color. 
Veal  of  good  quality  has  firm,  smooth,  light-pink  flesh  and  a  thin 
layer  of  white,  smooth  surface  fat.  The  fat  on  the  interior  of  the 
meat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pink  and  unmarbled.  The  bones  should 
be  red  and  soft. 

3.  Lamb  is  the  name  given  to  meat  taken  from  a  young  sheep 
a  year  or  less  in  age.  Good  lamb  has  pink  flesh  and  fat,  and  the 
bones  are  red  and  soft.  If  the  flesh  is  red,  the  bones  are  brittle,  or 
the  fat  is  white,  the  meat  is  no  longer  to  be  classified  as  lamb  but 
mutton. 

4.  rrhe  term  pork  applies  to  meat  derived  from  swine.  To  be 
of  good  quality  it  should  be  firm,  a  grayish  pink  in  color,  and  well 
marbled  with  abundant  fat.  Avoid  buying  pork  which  is  too  lean. 
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POULTRY 

Marketing  methods.  Out  of  the  1,200,000,000  pounds  of  poul¬ 
try  handled  in  the  markets  of  this  country  each  year,  800,000,000 
pounds  are  dressed  before  being  shipped.  This  means  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  is  frozen  and  held  in  storage.  Modern  refrigeration 
methods  have  made  it  possible  to  supply  chickens  for  broiling,  frying, 
or  roasting  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  some  producers,  merchants,  and  consumers  has  prevented 
the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  marketing  of  frozen  poultry. 

Poultry  may  be  bought  on  the  market  in  any  of  four  conditions: 
alive,  fresh  dressed,  fresh  hard  chilled,  and  frozen.  Fresh  hard-chilled 
poultry  is  frozen  just  hard  enough  to  carry  the  product  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  the  market.  Frozen  poultry  is  frozen  solid  and  held  in 
storage  at  extremely  low  temperatures  till  needed.  The  keeping 
quality  of  frozen  poultry  is  affected  more  by  the  speed  with  which 
the  birds  are  frozen  than  by  any  other  factor.  Careful  producers 
chill  the  poultry  immediately  after  slaughtering  and  cleaning  them. 
If  this  is  done  properly,  the  birds  keep  in  practically  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  throughout  the  storage  period,  only  a  slight  chemical  change 
occurring. 

Improperly  frozen  poultry  soon  begins  to  deteriorate  after  thaw¬ 
ing;  it  does  so  much  faster,  in  fact,  than  poultry  which  has  not  been 
frozen  at  all.  Consumers  should  inspect  poultry  carefully  to  guard 
against  buying  improperly  frozen  birds  or  those  which  are  represented 
as  fresh  frozen  but  have  been  thawed  out. 

Although  it  is  generally  better  to  buy  fresh-killed  poultry,  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  purchasing  frozen  poultry.  Usually  only  the 
higher  qualities  are  chosen  for  the  freezing  process,  while  almost  any 
quality  may  be  found  on  the  market  in  the  fresh-killed  state.  If  the 
bird  has  been  frozen  properly,  you  can  be  sure  it  is  essentially  as 
edible  as  a  fresh  bird  of  the  same  quality.  Furthermore,  freezing 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  poultry  of  good  quality  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Types  of  poultry.  Acquaintance  with  the  various  kinds  of 
poultry  found  on  the  market,  will  enable  you  to  make  much  more 
economical  purchases.  There  are  many  popular  birds,  such  as 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons. 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  estab¬ 
lished  definitions  for  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  as  well  as  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality.  Unfortunately,  not  all  markets  classify  poultry 
according  to  these  recommendations,  as  the  practice  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  following  table  will  help  you  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  various  available  types  of  chickens  and  turkeys. 


U.S.  STANDARDS  OF  IDENTITY  FOR  POULTRY 


Kind 

Class 

Age 

Weight 

Definition 

Chickens 

Broilers 

8-12  wks. 

Below  2%  lbs. 

Soft  meat,  very  tender 

Fryers 

14-20  wks. 

lbs. 

Soft  meat,  tender 

Roasters 

5-9  mos. 

Over  3%  lbs. 

Soft  meat,  fairly  tender 

Fowls 

any 

any 

Mature  females,  not  so 
tender 

Stags 

any 

any 

mature  males,  not  so 
tender 

Cocks 

any 

any 

Mature  males,  dark  and 
tough 

Capons 

any 

Over  4  lbs. 

Unsexed  males,  very 
tender 

Milk-fed 

any 

any 

Fattened  birds,  very 
tender 

Turkeys 

Young  hens 

less  1  yr. 

9-12  lbs. 

Soft  meat,  flexible 
breastbone 

Young  Toms 

less  1  yr. 

9-18  lbs. 

Soft  meat,  flexible 
breastbone 

Old  hens 

any 

Over  10  lbs. 

Mature  females,  tough 
meat,  hardened 
breastbone 

Old  Toms 

any 

16-30  lbs. 

Mature  males,  tough 
meat,  hardened 
breastbone 

The  use  to  which  the  first  three  classes  of  chickens  may  be  put 
is  explained  by  their  names.  The  fourth  class,  fowls,  arc  usually 
suited  best  to  stewing  and  fricassee  methods  of  cooking.  They  arc 
generally  cheaper  than  roasting  chickens,  but  can  be  just  as  savory 
and  nutritious  if  prepared  properly.  Expert  cooks  have  been  known 
to  roast  this  type  with  success  by  steaming  them  first  before  roasting. 
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Stags  should  be  stewed  to  make  them  tender.  As  a  rule,  cocks  are 
too  tough  for  anything  except  soup.  You  must  watch  to  see  that 
you  are  not  sold  stags  or  cocks  for  roasters,  as  may  happen  when  the 
demand  for  roasters  exceeds  the  supply. 

In  purchasing  any  kind  of  poultry  you  should  observe  certain 
characteristics.  Poultry  of  good  quality  has  a  broad  breast  and  is 
plump.  The  thigh  and  back  are  covered  with  an  abundance  of  flesh 
and  streaks  of  fat.  The  younger  the  bird,  the  more  flexible  is  the  end 
of  the  breastbone,  the  sharper  the  claws,  and  the  softer  and  smoother 
the  skin.  If  the  skin  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  the  bird  is  no  longer 
young.  Look  for  deterioration  in  a  bird  under  the  wings,  for  here 
decay  sets  in  first,  as  indicated  by  a  stickiness  and  a  sour  odor. 

Quality  grading.  Since  retail  use  of  the  federal  government 
quality  grades  is  not  compulsory,  few  packers  make  these  grades  avail¬ 
able  to  consumers.  Instead,  many  of  the  larger  concerns  use  different 
brand  names,  which  roughly  designate  quality  but  are  not  always 
reliable.  In  the  wholesale  markets,  on  the  other  hand,  government 
grades  are  largely  used  by  the  distributors  in  order  to  determine  the 
prices  to  pay  producers  for  their  stock. 

You  should  insist  that  this  information  be  passed  on  to  you, 
for  at  present  only  occasionally  do  you  find  government-graded  birds 
in  retail  markets.  Out  of  the  annual  output  of  1,200,000,000  pounds 
of  poultry  only  about  7,000,000  pounds  are  now  being  so  graded. 
Government-graded  turkeys  appear  on  the  retail  market  more  often 
than  any  other  type  of  poultry. 

A  grading  service  for  turkeys  is  supplied  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  a  bird.  Usually 
the  boxes  containing  the  poultry,  rather  than  the  actual  birds,  are 
stamped.  Some  turkeys,  however,  bear  tags  or  labels  on  which  the 
grade  is  printed.  To  prevent  tampering,  these  tags  are  so  designed 
that  no  one  can  remove  them  without  breaking  them. 

The  table  on  page  171  shows  the  quality  grades  along  with  the 
characteristics  used  to  determine  them.  If  the  grading  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  the  letters  U.S.  may  precede  the  grade  name. 

You  would  do  well  to  insist  that  your  retailer  sell  you  poultry 
bearing  the  grade,  for  the  protection  both  of  your  pocketbook  and 
your  health.  Then  you  would  not  be  sold  an  inferior  grade  of  bird 
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GOVERNMENT  GRADES  FOR  POULTRY 

Grade 

Determining  Factors 

Special 

(AA) 

Must  be  a  practically  perfect  specimen. 

Prime 

(A) 

Abundantly  covered  with  flesh  and  fat,  practically 
free  from  defects  like  pinfeathers  and  skin  tears. 

Choice 

(B) 

Body  covered  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  flesh  and 
fat;  may  show  some  defects  and  discoloration. 

Commercial 

(C) 

Not  so  well  covered  with  flesh  and  rather  lean;  may 
have  a  number  of  defects  but  must  still  be  edible. 

at  prices  demanded  for  the  highest  grades,  as  is  now  sometimes  the 
case.  Furthermore,  you  would  be  insured  against  being  sold  dis¬ 
eased  and  poorly  refrigerated  poultry.  At  present  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  required  to  confiscate  many  shipments  of  diseased 
and  decomposed  poultry  in  interstate  commerce.  Many  retailers,  as 
well  as  consumers,  are  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the  grading 
system. 


FRESH  FISH 

Buying  suggestions.  Americans  consume  only  about  thirteen 
pounds  of  fish  per  person  each  year,  which  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  consumed  in  foreign  countries.  As  a  nation  we  would  do 
well  to  include  more  fish  in  our  diets,  for  it  is  an  excellent  source  of 
calcium,  phosphorus,  copper,  sulphur,  and  iodine.  It  is  high  in 
protein  and,  in  some  cases,  in  fat  content.  In  addition,  it  is  a  good 
source  of  vitamins  A  and  B. 

It  is  wise  to  buy  fish  at  a  market  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
handling  fish,  for  the  best  qualities  of  sea  food  are  likely  to  be  found 
there.  Furthermore,  such  a  market  is  likely  to  carry  the  widest 
variety  and  to  be  better  equipped  to  handle  it  properly.  A  good  fish 
market  is  clean  and  adequately  furnished  with  refrigeration  devices. 
Fish  is  particularly  subject  to  deterioration,  especially  under  the 
methods  used  in  many  fish  markets  today.  Be  sure  that  the  fish  you 
buy  is  properly  handled  by  clerks  who  know  how  to  care  for  and  to 
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prepare  fish.  Merely  placing  fish  on  top  of  ice,  for  instance,  is  not 
enough  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  and  is  not  a  reliable  refrigerating 
method  during  hot  weather. 

Much  of  the  fish  sold  today  is  frozen,  even  in  localities  near  the 
seashore.  When  the  fish  is  properly  frozen,  transported  under  the 
correct  temperature,  and  handled  properly  by  the  retailer,  there  is  no 
real  disadvantage  in  using  it  rather  than  freshly  caught  fish.  Often, 
however,  frozen  fish  is  sold  as  fresh  after  it  has  been  thawed  out. 
You  should  reject  such  merchandise,  because  thawed  fish  spoils  much 
more  quickly  than  fresh  fish.  Deterioration  of  fish  is  both  bacterio¬ 
logical  and  chemical,  and  may  prove  highly  dangerous.  Properly 
frozen  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  you  the  advantage  of  securing 
fish  out  of  season  and  from  regions  located  at  great  distances  from 
home,  and  multiplies  the  variety  of  fish  available  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Some  of  the  dangers  you  should  consider  in  buying  fish  are  spoil¬ 
age  because  of  poor  handling,  contamination  of  the  fish  with  parasites, 
and  contamination  of  fish  from  streams  that  receive  industrial  or 
sewerage  wastes.  Protection  against  these  dangers  is  often  inade¬ 
quate,  for  you  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  local  authorities. 
The  federal  government  has  little  control  over  the  sale  of  fish  except 
when  it  is  canned.  You  should  find  out  whether  you  have  a  reliable 
and  adequate  local  inspection  and,  if  it  does  not  exist,  work  for  the 
establishment  of  proper  protection. 

As  yet  the  federal  government  has  not  established  any  quality 
grades  for  fish,  although  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
been  working  on  the  problem.  Since  there  are  still  only  a  few  state 
regulations  in  regard  to  grading  of  fish,  you  must  depend  mainly  upon 
your  own  judgment  in  distinguishing  the  various  grades. 

The  following  helpful  rules  for  recognizing  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  fresh  fish  may  be  applied:  (1 )  Smell  the  fish,  and  if  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  taint  or  staleness  reject  it.  (2)  Test  the 
flesh  for  firmness  and  elasticity;  flabby  or  soft  fish  are  not  fresh. 
(3)  See  that  the  scales  are  securely  fastened  to  the  skin  and  do  not 
drop  off  easily.  They  should  also  be  bright  and  shiny  and  of  the 
color  characteristic  of  the  particular  variety  of  fish  concerned.  (4) 
Reject  the  product  if  the  eyes  are  sunken  or  dull.  Clear,  bright,  and 
full  eyes  are  an  almost  sure  indication  of  freshness  in  fish,  except  in 
the  case  of  trawler-caught  fish,  which  may  not  be  clear  and  full-eyed 
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This  fisherman  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  is  unloading  his  freshly  caught 
codfish.  The  fish  are  plunged  into  fresh  water  and  then  placed  on  ice. 
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while  still  fresh.  (5)  Observe  the  condition  of  the  gills.  A  bright 
and  fresh  color  in  the  gills  indicates  freshness,  and  a  gray  color 
betrays  staleness. 

Types  of  fresh  fish  available.  Since  fish  may  be  bought  in 
several  ways,  it  is  wise  to  indicate  to  the  merchant  how  you  wish  to 
prepare  it  so  that  he  may  cut  it  properly.  Fish  are  often  pan- 
dressed;  that  is,  the  scales  are  removed,  the  internal  organs  are  taken 
out,  and  the  head,  fins,  and  tail  are  cut  off.  Fillets  are  cut  length¬ 
wise  from  the  sides  of  the  fish  after  the  scales  have  been  removed. 
Crosswise  cuts  from  the  whole  fish  made  after  removal  of  scales  and 
skin  are  called  steaks. 

Buying  the  variety  of  fish  which  are  most  plentiful  on  the  market 
enables  you  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lower  prices  and  possibly  fresher 
fish.  Of  the  more  than  160  varieties  of  fish  available  at  different 
times  of  the  year  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  eight  most 
popular  account  for  half  of  all  the  fish  consumed  in  this  country. 
These  are  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  flounder,  salmon,  sole, 
and  tuna.  Because  of  the  greater  demand  for  these  fish,  they  are 
higher  in  price  than  are  other  varieties  just  as  nutritious.  Other  types 
can  be  bought  just  as  easily  at  less  cost  and  used  with  as  much 
satisfaction  and  benefit.  Some  of  the  lesser-known  fish  on  the  market 
at  different  times  of  the  year  are  bluefish,  butterfish,  mullet,  pollock, 
porgies,  red  snappers,  scallops,  sea  bass,  sea  trout,  shad,  smelts,  sword¬ 
fish,  and  weakfish.  While  most  of  the  fish  bought  by  the  American 
public  are  salt-water  varieties,  a  number  of  excellent  fresh-water  fish 
are  obtainable,  such  as  chub,  lake  herring,  lake  trout,  perch,  pike, 
pickerel,  and  whitefish. 

Care  of  fish.  Always  place  frozen  or  fresh  fish  in  the  refrigerator 
in  a  covered  dish  until  you  are  ready  to  cook  it.  Since  fish  has  a 
penetrating  odor  which  may  taint  other  foods,  be  sure  to  keep  it 
carefully  covered.  Handle  fish  as  little  as  possible  to  avoid  softening 
the  flesh  and  pressing  out  the  juices.  Do  not  wash  it;  wipe  it  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Putting  frozen  fish  in  the  regular  compartment  of  the 
refrigerator  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  thawing;  it  must  be  placed  in 
the  freezing  compartment.  To  thaw  out  frozen  fish,  place  it  in  the 
cooking  utensil  while  it  is  still  hard  and  simply  allow  a  longer 
time  for  preparation. 

The  care  of  smoked  fish  depends  upon  the  process  by  which  it 
is  smoked;  some  smoked  fish  keep  indefinitely  without  further  atten- 
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tion;  others  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  fresh  fish.  If  the 
fish  is  mild  cured,  it  should  be  consumed  as  soon  as  possible. 


SHELLFISH 

Oysters*  About  two  thirds  of  the  oysters  of  the  world  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  States.  They  are  caught  along  the  coast  of  every 
seashore  state  in  the  Union  except  Maine.  About  four  fifths  of  the 
oysters  so  caught  are  sold  fresh,  the  rest  canned.  In  the  past  oysters 
were  caught  in  their  natural  state,  but  today  large  quantities  of  them 
are  cultivated  in  regular  "farms.’' 

Oysters  are  susceptible  to  bacterial  contamination  because  of 
their  feeding  habits,  especially  if  they  are  taken  from  sewage-contami¬ 
nated  waters.  Oysters  from  such  waters  have  been  known  to  carry 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  intestinal  disorders.  Because  they 
decompose  easily,  oysters  must  be  handled  carefully.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  co-operate 
to  prevent  contaminated  or  decomposed  oysters  from  appearing  on 
the  market. 

Oysters  have  not  been  graded  for  quality  as  such,  although  there 
is  a  standard  commercial  system  of  grading  them  by  size  as  follows: 


COMMERCIAL  GRADING  OF  OYSTERS  FOR  SIZE 


Type 

Size  1 

Size  2 

Size  3 

Size  4 

Atlantic,  shelled  .  . 
Atlantic,  in  shells .  . 
Pacific,  shelled  . . . 
Pacific,  in  shells  .  . 

Olympia . 

Counts 

Large 

Extra  Large 
(No  standards 
for  size) 

(No  standards 
for  size) 

Extra  Selects 

Medium 

Large 

Selects 
Half  Shell 
Medium 

Standards 

Small 

Fresh  Shrimp.  Fresh  shrimp  arc  sold  without  their  heads,  and 
should  have  a  pearly  gray  color  until  they  arc  cooked.  When  pur¬ 
chased  raw,  they  arc  highly  perishable.  They  should  therefore  be 
cooked  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  the  same  possibilities  of  contamina¬ 
tion  with  disease  germs  exist  for  shrimp  as  for  other  shellfish,  you 
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should  always  inspect  your  purchases  carefully  and  insist  on  buying 
government-inspected  shrimp  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Topic  4.  Dairy  Products 

Because  dairy  products  are  especially  rich  in  most  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  the  human  body,  they  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  all  foods.  Awareness  of  this  fact  has,  however,  led  some  con¬ 
sumers  to  ignore  the  limitations  and  disadvantages  of  some  of  these 
products.  You  will  find  it  valuable  to  know  not  only  the  major 
advantages  of  dairy  foods  but  the  points  wherein  they  are  lacking. 
Economical  purchasing,  knowledge  of  standards  of  quality,  and  proper 
care  are  especially  important  in  this  food  field. 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

Economical  purchasing  of  milk.  To  understand  the  factors 
which  govern  the  price  of  milk,  you  should  recognize  that  the  farmers 
who  produce  the  milk  do  not  control  its  cost.  They  are  paid  by 
the  milk  distributors  upon  the  basis  of  the  butterfat  content  of  their 
product,  and  the  distributors  largely  determine  the  price  you  pay. 

The  price  of  milk  could  be  lowered  if  the  distributor's  margin  of 
profit  were  decreased  and  if  such  factors  as  competitive  advertising 
and  duplication  of  services  and  equipment  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Although  as  individuals  consumers  have  little  control 
over  milk  prices,  combined  they  can  do  much  by  working  through 
their  local  governments.  Since  milk  delivered  to  your  home  is  more 
expensive,  you  can  also  save  money  by  purchasing  it  in  stores. 

In  the  larger  cities  adequate  milk-inspection  services  protect 
you  against  fraud.  Elsewhere  you  may  find  occasional  examples, 
deliberate  or  accidental,  of  adulteration  of  milk  forbidden  by  federal 
law.  Adulteration  by  dilution  with  water  is  fortunately  becoming 
less  common.  The  use  of  artificial  coloring,  generally  of  coal-tar 
dyes,  to  disguise  skim  milk  or  to  give  the  lower  qualities  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  quality  is  another  disappearing  practice.  So  also  is 
the  practice  of  adding  such  chemicals  as  formaldehyde,  boric  acid, 
or  borax  as  preservatives  in  milk  held  too  long  in  storage  before  de¬ 
livery.  Skimming  milk  is  another  type  of  fraud  by  which  you  may 
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be  made  to  pay  whole-milk  prices  for  an  inferior  product.  This  is 
accomplished  either  by  removing  some  of  the  top  layer  of  cream 
or  by  adding  a  certain  proportion  of  skim  milk  to  the  whole  milk. 
In  those  localities  where  the  legal  requirements  of  butterfat  content 
in  milk  are  less  than  the  amounts  commonly  found  in  whole  milk, 
it  occasionally  is  the  practice  of  producers  or  distributors  to  remove 
the  excess  butterfat. 

Considering  health  aspects  in  milk  consumption.  Since  the  sale 
of  milk  containing  artificial  coloring  and  preservatives  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  federal  law,  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  cities  having  milk- 
inspection  services.  Probably  the  greatest  present  danger  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  results  from  the  fact  that  milk  is  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  and  may  spread  disease.  Milk 
produced  under  unhygienic  conditions— from  diseased  cows,  in  un¬ 
sanitary  surroundings,  or  handled  by  unhealthy  persons— is  especially 
dangerous  to  health.  Cases  of  septic  sore  throat,  tuberculosis,  and 
various  fevers,  such  as  typhoid,  undulant,  and  scarlet  fevers,  have 
resulted  from  the  drinking  of  contaminated  milk.  According  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  there  are  in  this  country  an¬ 
nually  about  fifty  milk-borne  epidemics  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
diseases  mentioned  above.  These  epidemics  usually  occur  only  in 
small  market  areas  where  inspection  is  lax  or  nonexistent. 

You  should  be  protected  from  health  hazards  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  several  ways.  Adequate  and  rigid  inspection  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  milk  is  essential  for  your  safety.  You 
should  insist  that  your  community  employ  the  methods  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  federal  government  in  the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance. 
Certification  or  pasteurization  of  milk  offers  you  another  form  of 
protection.  The  certification  of  raw  milk  and  of  some  pasteurized 
milk  is  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Milk  Commissioners.  All  milk  which  is  passed  by  them 
on  the  grounds  of  very  rigid  sanitary  rules  may  be  certified  by  the 
producers  or  distributors.  Thus  milk  containing  less  than  10,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  may  be  sold  as  certified  milk.  Pas¬ 
teurized  milk  is  prepared  by  heating  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of 
approximately  145 0  Fahrenheit  for  at  least  30  minutes  in  order  to 
kill  disease-producing  bacteria.  Such  milk  is  also  restricted  to  bacterial 
content,  depending  upon  the  grade,  ranging  usually  from  30,000  to 
50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
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In  modern  dairies  milk  must  be  scientifically  analyzed  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  This  girl 
is  taking  the  bacteria  count  of  various  milk  samples. 
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Milk  is  considered  by  most  authorities  to  be  an  important  part 
of  the  diet.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  advises  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  diet  should  include  260  quarts  of  milk  per  person  annually. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  the  milk  consumption  per  capita  is  only 
about  igo  quarts  annually.  Milk  is  a  source  of  proteins,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates,  as  well  as  of  all  the  important  vitamins  and  minerals 
except  vitamin  C  and  iron. 

Important  as  milk  is  as  the  almost  perfect  food,  it  has  distinct 
limitations  and  for  some  people  definite  disadvantages.  Since  iron, 
vitamin  C,  and  in  some  localities  iodine  are  found  in  milk  in  amounts 
considered  to  be  insufficient  for  human  needs,  you  can  see  that  milk 
alone  is  not  an  adequate  diet  for  man.  Medical  authorities  tell  us 
that  milk  may  produce  mild  poison  reactions  in  certain  individuals. 
While  most  infants,  whose  diets  cannot  include  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
meat,  may  depend  upon  milk  almost  exclusively,  adults  are  wise  not 
to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  it  as  a  source  of  all  the  body  ele¬ 
ments.  They  should  use  it  rather  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
varied  vegetable  and  animal  products  so  essential  to  a  balanced  diet. 

Grading  of  milk  and  cream.  Strictly  speaking,  milk  is  graded 
upon  the  basis  not  of  quality  but  rather  of  sanitary  production.  Most 
cities  have  some  sort  of  inspection  and  grading  system. 

Many  cities  follow  the  federal  grading  system  set  up  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  More  than 
six  hundred  cities  have  such  ordinances  requiring  milk  to  be  graded 
according  to  bacterial  content,  some  of  the  regulations  being  even 
more  rigid  than  those  of  the  federal  government.  Under  the  official 
federal  system,  milk  is  divided  into  two  classes,  raw  and  pasteurized, 
and  is  then  graded  into  a  number  of  groups  according  to  a  maximum 
permitted  bacterial  count.  The  following  table  shows  the  major 
grade  groups  with  the  allowable  bacterial  count  for  each. 

However,  many  cities  have  different  grading  systems,  about  five 
different  terms  being  employed  to  indicate  the  several  grades,  such  as 
Selected,  Special,  Raw,  Baby,  Guaranteed,  AA,  Pasteurized,  Standard, 
Below  Standard,  and  Manufacturing.  Some  of  these  terms  indicate 
first  grade,  others  second,  and  still  others  third.  In  some  cities,  one 
term  will  mean  first  grade,  while  in  another  city  the  same  term  will 
mean  second  grade. 

The  current  method  of  grading  milk  insures  only  the  sanitation 
of  the  product,  for  it  does  not  include  such  quality  factors  as  flavor, 
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GOVERNMENT  GRADES  FOR  MILK 


Class 

Grade 

Definition 

Raw  . 

A 

Must  contain  less  than  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  at  time  of  delivery  and  be  produced 
under  strict  sanitary  conditions. 

B 

Must  contain  less  than  200,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  at  time  of  delivery  and  be  produced 
under  strict  sanitary  conditions. 

C 

Must  contain  less  than  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  at  time  of  delivery. 

D 

Includes  all  milk  with  over  1,000,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  at  time  of  delivery  and  must  be 
labeled  "Cooking  only/' 

Pasteurized 

A 

Must  contain  less  than  30,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  after  pasteurization.  May  be  made 
from  either  Grade-A  or  Grade-B  raw  milk  under 
strict  sanitary  conditions.. 

B 

Must  contain  less  than  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  after  pasteurization.  May  be  made 
from  Grade-C  milk  under  strict  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 

C 

Includes  all  milk  with  over  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  and  must  be  labeled  "Cooking  only/' 

Certified  . . 

Must  contain  less  than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  at  time  of  delivery  and  be  produced 
under  strict  sanitary  conditions  under  supervision 
of  proper  medical  authorities. 

butterfat  content,  and  milk-solids  content.  These  factors  may  vary 
in  milk  of  any  particular  grade,  as  bacterial  content  usually  has  no 
effect  upon  them. 

The  butterfat  and  milk-solids  content  of  milk  is  also  essential 
to  quality,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  nutritive  value.  The 
percentages  of  these  two  items  required  in  milk  varies  in  different 
cities,  for  the  amounts  depend  on  the  different  breeds  of  cows  used. 
In  general,  requirements  vary  from  3.4  to  5.2  per  cent  butterfat  and 
from  8.5  to  9.7  per  cent  of  milk  solids  other  than  fat.  Other  factors 
besides  the  breed  of  cow  influence  butterfat  and  milk-solids  content, 
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such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the  type  of  feed  and  care  given  the 
cows,  the  time  of  the  milking,  the  completeness  of  the  milking 
process,  and  the  advancement  of  lactation  in  the  cow's  udder. 
Finally,  such  practices  as  skimming  and  watering  milk  reduce  the 
proportions  of  butterfat  and  milk  solids.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  difference  between  most  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  milks  is  in 
bacterial  content ,  not  in  nutritive  value.  Hence,  in  cities  whose 
inspection  services  are  rigidly  conducted  on  a  high  standard  you  may 
be  wise  to  use  the  second  rather  than  the  first  grade  of  pasteurized 
milk  if  there  is  a  significant  price  difference.  However,  in  many 
smaller  cities  it  is  safer  to  insist  upon  Grade-A  pasteurized  or  certified 
raw  milk.  Determine  the  rating  of  your  community  according  to  the 
standards  set  up  by  the  Public  Health  Service;  if  it  is  listed  with  a 
score  of  over  90  per  cent,  you  will  save  money  by  purchasing  second- 
grade  pasteurized  milk. 

Cream,  like  milk,  may  be  certified  or  pasteurized,  but  for  some 
reason  the  allowable  bacterial  count  in  most  cities  is  higher.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cream  usually  comes  into  the  larger  market 
areas  from  much  greater  distances  than  does  milk,  allowing  more 
time  for  the  development  of  bacteria.  As  a  rule  distributors  make 
a  larger  profit  on  cream  than  on  milk,  although  the  price  of  cream 
varies  with  its  butterfat  content.  On  the  basis  of  butterfat  content 
federal  authorities  classify  cream  in  two  types,  sweet  cream  and  whip¬ 
ping  cream.  According  to  federal  standards  sweet  cream  may  not 
contain  less  than  18  per  cent  butterfat,  while  whipping  cream  must 
contain  at  least  30  per  cent. 

The  nutritive  value  of  cream  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk  from  which  it  comes  and  upon  the  amount  of  butterfat  it  con¬ 
tains.  As  a  rule  cream  is  a  better  source  of  vitamin  A  than  milk,  but 
a  poorer  source  of  minerals. 

Care  of  milk  and  cream.  The  proper  care  of  milk  and  cream  is 
very  important  to  health,  for  these  products  are  fertile  ground  for 
contaminating  bacteria.  Both  should  be  kept  cool,  at  a  temperature 
below  450  Fahrenheit,  preferably  in  the  original  container  or  in 
another  completely  sterilized  one.  The  container  should  always  be 
covered  to  prevent  contamination  by  dust  and  other  substances  or 
by  odors.  Never  mix  new  and  old  milk  or  cream,  nor  pour  back 
into  a  bottle  any  milk  or  cream  left  over  after  a  meal.  Left-over  por¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  in  the  refrigerator  separately.  Before  placing 
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them  in  the  refrigerator  it  is  always  a  good  practice  to  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  the  outside  of  the  bottles  in  which  the  milk  or  cream  arrives. 


BUTTER 

Nutritive  value.  By  legal  definition,  according  to  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  butter  sold  in  interstate  commerce  may  not  contain 
less  than  80  per  cent  milk  fat  and  must  be  made  of  fresh  milk  or 
cream.  Butter  which  meets  the  proper  standard  is  easily  digested 
and  is  rich  in  vitamins,  especially  in  vitamin  A. 

Butter  should  be  made  from  pure  cream  of  the  highest  quality. 
Since  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  seizes  shipments  of  butter 
made  from  unwholesome  or  unsanitary  raw  materials,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  effective  means  of  detecting  contaminating  substances,  most 
of  the  butter  which  goes  through  interstate  commerce  into  the 
market  is  in  a  sufficiently  sanitary  condition  to  pass  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  tests  for  purity. 

Although,  in  general,  the  richness  of  butter  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  milk  fat,  a  number  of  other  factors  affects  its  nutritive 
value.  Its  food  value  varies  with  the  type  of  feed  the  cows  receive, 
the  freshness  and  character  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  time  of  the  year 
in  which  the  milk  or  cream  composing  the  butter  was  obtained. 
Winter  butters  are  less  nutritive  than  those  manufactured  in  the 
summertime. 

The  flavor  of  butter,  which  depends  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  the  milk  or  cream  from  which  it  was  made,  is  an  index  of  nutritive 
value.  So  also  is  its  color,  for  pale  butters  are  usually  deficient  in 
vitamin  A.  However,  remember  that  a  rich  yellow  color  does  not 
always  indicate  a  high  percentage  of  the  vitamin,  for  it  may  be  that 
artificial  coloring  has  been  added. 

Quality  grading  of  butter.  Good  quality  butter  is  distinguished 
by  its  sweet  and  clean  flavor,  a  pleasant  odor,  a  reasonably  dry  and 
waxy  texture,  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  and  freedom  from  excessive 
saltiness.  The  poorer  the  quality  of  the  butter,  the  more  objection¬ 
able  its  flavor,  the  greasier  and  mealier  its  body  texture,  and  the 
saltier  its  taste. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  stationed  in  the  larger 
wholesale  markets  official  graders  who  inspect  butter  for  the  purpose 
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Officially  graded  butter  of  92  or  93  score  quality  often  contains  a  certificate  of  quality.  Sometimes  this 
information  is  printed  on  a  paper  enclosed  with  the  pound  of  butter,  as  shown  in  this  illustration. 
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of  scoring  it  on  the  basis  of  quality  when  they  are  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  producers.  The  five  factors  they  consider  in  grading  butter 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 


QUALITY  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR  BUTTER 


Quality  Factor 

Maximum  Number  of  Points 
Allowed 

Flavor  . 

45 

Body  . 

25 

Color . 

15 

Salt  . 

10 

Package  . 

5 

All  butter  is  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  process  of 
production.  The  first  type  is  known  as  dairy  butter ,  since  it  is 
produced  on  a  dairy  farm.  The  second  kind  is  called  creamery 
butter ,  for  it  is  manufactured  in  a  creamery  or  a  factory.  When 
either  of  these  two  classes  of  butter  is  held  over  for  the  purpose  of 
remaking  it,  the  product  is  designated  as  packing-stock  butter. 
Packing-stock  butter  may  be  remanufactured  into  ladle  butter  or 
process  butter.  Ladle  butter  is  made  by  reworking  various  lots  of 
dairy  and  creamery  butters.  Process ,  or  renovated ,  butter  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  process  of  melting,  refining,  and  churning  creamery 
and  dairy  butters.  The  sixth  class  of  butter  is  known  as  grease 
butter  and  is  considered  not  wholesome  nor  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

Buy  dairy  or  creamery  butter  by  score  or  by  grade.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  grade  names  and  scores  in  use  when  butter  is 
officially  graded,  with  a  brief  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
butter  under  each  of  the  five  quality  factors. 

The  first  five  grades,  from  Specials  to  Seconds  inclusive,  may 
be  used  for  food  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  in  the  package,  but 
the  quality  known  as  Thirds  should  be  used  for  cooking  purposes 
only.  Butter  scoring  between  80  and  75  contains  very  marked  de¬ 
fects,  but  under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  sold  commercially  for 
food  purposes.  Any  butter  receiving  a  score  below  75  is  classified  as 
grease  butter  and  is  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  You  will  do 
well  to  insist  that  your  butter  bear  the  government  grade  marks  or 
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GOVERNMENT  GRADES  FOR  BUTTER 


Grade 

Score 

Flavor 

Body 

Color 

Salt 

Package 

Specials  . . 

93  or 
above 

Fine  and 
sweet,  very 
clean 

Firm 

Light  or 
medium 

Light  or 
medium 

Clean, 
sound,  and 
uniform 

Extras  . . . 

92 

Fine  and 
sweet,  clean 

Firm 

Light  or 
m  e  d  ium, 
few  curd 
specks  or 
waviness 

Light  or 
m  e  d i um, 
u  n  i  form, 
well-  dis¬ 
solved 

Clean, 
sound,  and 
uniform 

Standards . 

91-90 

Fairly  sweet 
and  clean, 
fiat 

Fairly  firm 

Light  or 
medium, 
fairly  uni¬ 
form,  wavy 

Light,  me¬ 
dium,  or 
high;  fairly 
gritty  and 
uniform 

Clean, 
sound,  and 
uniform 

Firsts  .... 

89-88 

Reasonably 
sweet  and 
clean, 

musty,  alka¬ 
line  flavors 
present 

Reasonably 

firm 

Light  or 
medium, 
distinct 
w  a  v  i  ness 
and  streaki¬ 
ness 

Gritty  and 
somewhat 
irregular 

Uniform 
and  sound 

Seconds  .  . 

97-84 

Off-flavor 
tastes  pres¬ 
ent 

Weak  and 
defective 

Very 

m  0  t  tl ed, 
s  t  r  eaked, 
and  high 

Extremely 
high,  irreg¬ 
ular  and 
gritty 

Uniform 
and  sound 

Thirds  .  .  . 

83-80 

Rancid  and 
strong  on 
tops  and 
sides 

Ragged 

Very 

m  0  t  tied, 
streaked  or 
extremely 
high 

Extremely 
high,  irreg¬ 
ular,  and 
gritty 

Sound 

scores,  and  then  purchase  accordingly.  As  a  rule  Extras-quality  butter 
is  required  for  most'  uses  except  cooking,  for  which  Seconds  may  be 
used.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  butter  below  this  grade,  even  though 
Thirds  is  considered  by  the  trade  to  be  high  enough  in  quality  for 
cooking  purposes. 

Insisting  on  butter  bearing  the  quality-grade  label  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  wide  variation  of  prices  charged  for  different  brands  of 
93-score  butter.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  very  little  butter 
is  government  graded,  and  brands  do  not  furnish  reliable  guides  to 
quality. 
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CHEESE 

Kinds  available.  There  are  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  cheese 
sold  under  no  less  than  four  hundred  different  names.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  those  most  commonly  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States  are  American,  cottage,  Swiss,  cream, 
brick,  and  Limburger  cheese.  These  and  the  other  varieties  of  cheese 
may  be  grouped  into  three  classes  as  hard,  semihard,  and  soft  cheeses. 
American  and  Swiss  cheeses  are  known  as  hard  cheeses;  brick  cheese 
is  a  semihard  cheese;  and  cottage,  cream,  and  Limburger  are  soft 
cheeses. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  set  up  standards  of 
identity  for  sixteen  varieties  of  cheese.  According  to  the  legal 
standard,  American  cheese  is  made  from  cow's  milk  by  the  Cheddar 
process  from  heated  and  pressed  milk  curd  which  has  been  obtained 
by  the  action  of  rennet  upon  whole  milk.  It  must  contain  not  more 
than  39  per  cent  water  and  not  less  than  35  per  cent  milk  fat.  Swiss 
cheese  is  manufactured  from  cow's  milk  by  means  <bf  the  Emmcn- 
thaler  process  from  heated  and  pressed  milk  curd  obtained  by  the 
action  of  rennet  on  whole  or  partly  skimmed  milk.  The  characteristic 
holes  are  caused  in  the  ripening  process  by  a  special  gas-producing 
bacterium.  Swiss  cheese  must  contain  not  less  than  35  per  cent 
milk  fat.  Brick  cheese  is  defined  as  that  cheese  which  is  quick- 
ripened  from  pressed  curd  obtained  by  the  action  of  rennet  on  whole 
milk.  It  must  contain  not  more  than  40  per  cent  moisture.  Cottage 
cheese  is  unripened  cheese  made  from  heated  or  unheated  curd  which 
has  been  obtained  by  fermentation  or  by  the  action  of  rennet  on 
skimmed  milk  to  which  there  may  or  may  not  have  been  added 
buttermilk.  The  drained  curd  may  have  cream  and  salt  added  to  it. 
Cream  cheese  is  unripened  cheese  made  by  the  Neufchatel  process 
from  whole  milk  enriched  with  cream.  It  must  contain  not  less  than 
65  per  cent  milk  fat.  Limburger  cheese  is  made  from  unpressed 
curd  obtained  by  the  action  of  rennet  upon  whole  milk,  and  the 
curd  is  ripened  in  a  damp  atmosphere  by  special  fermentation. 
Limburger  cheese  must  contain  less  than  50  per  cent  moisture. 

Process  cheese  is  an  artificial  product  made  in  imitation  of  real 
cheese  by  a  patented  process.  It  has  a  much  morq  nearly  uniform 
flavor  and  texture  than  the  cheese  which  it  is  designed  to  simulate. 
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being  the  genuine  cheese  ground  up,  mixed  with  salt  and  water,  and 
combined  with  chemical  emulsifiers  which  may  or  may  not  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  certain  individuals.  Sometimes  low-cost  materials,  such  as 
dried  milk,  milk  sugar,  and  low-grade  butter  are  also  used.  Process 
cheese  is  usually  sold  under  a  distinctive  brand  name  combined  with 
the  varietal  name  of  the  cheese  used  to  make  the  finished  product. 
Whatever  cheese  is  being  imitated,  the  law  requires  that  the  process 
cheese  conform  to  the  limits  of  moisture  and  milk  fat  set  up  for  that 
cheese.  Furthermore,  if  the  label  bears  the  name  of  the  cheese  which 
it  is  designed  to  imitate,  the  word  process  must  precede  it. 

Nutritive  values  of  cheese.  Cheese  is  a  valuable  food  in  con¬ 
centrated  form.  The  fact  that  it  contains  in  one  pound  the  casein 
and  fat  present  in  a  gallon  of  milk  means  that  it  is  high  in  protein 
and  vitamin-A  content.  It  is  a  highly  economical  source  of  food 
elements,  for,  though  a  pound  of  cheese  costs  no  more  than  an 
equivalent  amount  of  meat  it  is  much  richer  in  proteins,  fats,  and 
vitamin  A.  With  one  tenth  the  volume  of  milk,  it  contains  all  of 
the  nutritive  elements  of  milk,  including  especially  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  and  also  iron.  Ordinary  American  cheese  contains  about 
25  per  cent  protein  and  35  per  cent  fat.  Swiss  cheese  contains  about 
the  same  proportions  of  protein  and  fat.  Cream  cheese  contains 
more  fat  than  protein,  while  cottage  cheese  contains  about  23  per 
cent  protein  and  practically  no  fat. 

When  eaten  properly,  cheese  is  quite  digestible.  The  incon¬ 
venience  one  may  experience  after  eating  cheese  is  due  usually  to 
the  fact  that  the  cheese  is  eaten  at  other  than  mealtimes  or  directly 
after  a  complete  meal.  Properly  consumed  cheese  has  a  high  degree 
of  digestibility,  amounting  to  about  95  per  cent  of  its  protein  and 
fat  content. 

Quality  grading  of  cheese.  At  present  the  only  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  cheese  for  quality  is  a  scoring  method  applied  to  American 
cheese.  Other  varieties  of  cheese  are  commercially  graded  chiefly 
upon  the  grader's  personal  likes  and  dislikes  rather  than  upon  any 
real  quality  distinctions.  Cheese  of  firm  body,  medium  texture,  mild 
flavor,  good  color,  and  good  finish  is  classed  as  from  good  to  fancy 
quality.  Whatever  market  requirements  may  exist  for  body,  flavor, 
and  color  largely  determine  the  standards  of  quality  in  commercial 
use.  Consequently,  a  definite  and  scientific  system  of  quality  grading 
for  cheese  is  needed. 
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Consumers’  Guide 

Consumers  can  now  buy  cheese  by  government  grade.  The  cheese  shown  in  this  illus¬ 
tration  is  also  designated  by  dealers  as  “fancy,”  since  it  falls  in  the  92-94  score. 
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Hie  official  scoring  system  used  for  American  cheese  is  as 
follows: 

GOVERNMENT  GRADES  FOR  AMERICAN  CHEESE 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Grade  . . . 

Extra  Fancy 

Fancy 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Score  . . . 

95  or  above 

92-94 

89-91 

86-88 

00 

60 

If  the  grading  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  the  letters  US.  may  precede  the  grade  name. 
These  scores  are  obtained  by  adding  up  the  rating  received  for  four 
quality  factors  as  follows: 


QUALITY  CHARACTERTSTICS  FOR  AMERICAN  CHEESE 


Quality  Factor 

Maximum  Number  of  Points 
Allowed 

Flavor  . 

3° 

Body  and  texture . 

40 

Finish  and  appearance  . . . 

20 

Color . 

10 

Although  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  score  100  points  by  this 
method,  commercial  cheese  usually  does  not  score  much  above  95 
for  the  highest  quality.  The  great  majority  of  the  cheese  on  the 
market  scores  between  95  and  83  per  cent,  any  scoring  below  83 
being  known  as  Culls. 

With  cheese,  as  with  other  food  products,  you  should  insist 
that  the  grading  system  be  made  available  for  your  use.  Now  only 
a  small  amount  of  American  cheese  and  none  of  any  other  variety 
is  graded  officially,  but  all  cheeses  would  soon  be  graded  if  consumers 
demanded  it. 


EGGS 

Nutritive  value.  Leading  dietitians  advise  an  egg  a  day  in  some 
form  for  each  member  of  the  family;  for,  like  milk,  eggs  supply 
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many  of  the  necessary  elements  of  the  body.  Although  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  nutritive  substances  is  in  the  yolk,  we  shall  consider 
the  whole  egg  in  our  discussions,  since  in  most  of  the  methods  of 
preparing  eggs  the  yolks  are  not  separated  from  the  whites.  Eggs 
consist  of  about  three  fourths  water,  one  eighth  protein,  and  one 
eighth  fat.  They  are  a  good  source  of  many  minerals,  especially 
phosphorus,  calcium,  sulphur,  and  a  small  amount  of  iron.  Vitamins 
A  and  B  are  also  found  abundantly  in  eggs,  but  vitamin  C  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  The  amount  of  vitamin  A  present  in  eggs  varies 
with  the  type  of  feed  given  the  hens.  Usually  eggs  with  dark  yolks 
are  richer  in  vitamin  A  than  those  with  pale  yolks.  There  are  no 
known  nutritional  differences  between  eggs  with  white  shells  and 
eggs  with  brown  shells,  the  color  of  the  shell  being  determined  by 
the  breed  of  chicken. 

Eggs  are  very  easily  digested  in  almost  any  form,  raw  or  cooked. 
Tests  show  that  the  fat  and  protein  of  eggs  are  digested  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  those  of  meat.  Although  the  method  of  preparation 
appears  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  digestibility  of  eggs,  this  does 
not  seem  to  make  any  significant  difference.  Soft-boiled  eggs  are 
believed  by  most  authorities  to  be  more  easily  digestible  than  those 
in  any  other  form. 

Storage  eggs.  Fresh  eggs  are  usually  to  be  preferred  to  storage 
eggs,  although  the  latter  may  be  of  fine  quality.  In  fact,  eggs  chosen 
for  storage  purposes  often  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  those  stored 
properly  undergo  little  change.  On  the  other  hand,  some  so-called 
fresh  eggs  sold  in  the  markets  may  have  remained  in  the  hen's  nest 
or  on  the  grocer's  shelves  for  several  days  in  warm  weather,  and 
thus  be  in  poorer  condition  than  eggs  which  were  chilled  soon  after 
being  laid  and  kept  cold  for  several  weeks.  If  eggs  are  clean  when 
they  are  stored  and  are  packed  in  clean  fillers,  they  remain  of  the 
same  quality  for  several  weeks  with  less  change  than  eggs  marketed 
directly  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
only  deterioration  which  takes  place  in  properly  stored  eggs  is  that 
due  to  the  action  of  an  enzyme  called  trypsin ,  which  is  present  in  egg 
white. 

Standardized  grading  for  eggs.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  quality 
of  eggs  by  exterior  appearance,  for  that  indicates  little  except  that 
they  are  clean  or  dirty,  large  or  small.  Candling,  which  enables  the 
grader  to  examine  the  contents  of  eggs  without  opening  them,  is  the 
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only  reliable  means  of  determining  their  quality  before  you  buy  them. 
A  rough,  practical  method  of  testing  the  freshness  of  an  egg  after 
you  have  taken  it  home  is  the  Boating  test:  Place  the  egg  in  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  salt  water;  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  it  is  fresh, 
if  it  floats  to  the  top  it  is  more  than  five  days  old.  Finally,  you  can 
judge  the  freshness  of  eggs  by  opening  them.  While  spoiled  eggs 
seldom  appear  in  the  market,  you  can  distinguish  them  by  a  char¬ 
acteristic  unpleasant  odor.  Stale  eggs,  which  are  not  uncommon, 
may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  yolks  flatten  and  the  whites 
spread  for  some  distance.  Fresh  eggs  have  firm,  well-rounded  yolks, 
and  the  whites  remain  close  to  the  yolks  when  broken  into  a  dish 
or  pan. 

While  about  twenty  states  have  standardized  egg  grades,  no  two 
systems  are  identical.  Some  states  use  the  numerical  system  of 
names,  some  the  alphabetical,  others  the  adjectival  system,  and  still 
others  combinations  of  all  three.  Terms  such  as  "invalids/'  "fresh- 
laid,"  "strictly  fresh,"  and  "day-old"  are  used  in  some  localities  to 
indicate  eggs  which  may  actually  be  weeks  old. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  established  a  grading 
system  which,  although  it  employs  rather  meaningless  terms,  affords 
you  a  standard  method  of  judging  egg  quality.  The  bureau  has  also 
sanctioned  the  use  by  some  states  of  alphabetical  grading  systems, 
which  are  easier  to  remember.  The  government  grades,  with  brief 
explanations  of  the  quality  factors  involved  in  each  grade,  appear  in 
the  first  table  on  page  193.  If  the  shells  are  dirty,  the  term  dirty 
must  follow  the  grade  name.  Eggs  graded  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  may  have  the  symbol  US. 
preceding  the  grade  name. 

Eggs  are  also  standardized  according  to  size  with  a  minimum 
and  average  weight  per  dozen.  See  the  second  table  on  page  193. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  size  of  the  egg  does  not  affect  its 
quality  in  any  way,  for  the  only  difference  between  the  large  and  the 
small  in  any  quality  grade  is  one  of  weight. 

Care  of  eggs.  The  care  of  eggs  is  important.  Most  merchants 
do  not  refrigerate  their  eggs,  although  doing  so  keeps  them  relatively 
fresh  much  longer  than  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  shelves  at 
room  temperatures.  Make  it  a  point  to  purchase  eggs  on  the  date 
they  arrive  at  the  market.  When  you  buy  eggs,  take  them  home  and 
place  them  in  the  refrigerator  immediately.  Once  they  have  been 
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Grade 

Shell 

Air  Cell 

Yolk 

White 

Special 

(AA) 

Clean,  sound, 
and  normal 

y8  in.  or  less  in 
depth;  regu¬ 
lar 

Well  -  centered; 
outline  distinct; 
motion  sluggish; 
no  apparent 
germ  growth  or 
defects 

Firm  and 
clear 

Extra 

(A) 

Clean,  sound, 
and  normal 

%  in.  or  less  in 
depth;  regu¬ 
lar 

Fairly  well  -  cen¬ 
tered;  outline 
visible;  slightly 
mobile;  no  ap¬ 
parent  germ 
growth;  quite 
free  from  de¬ 
fects 

Firm  and 
clear 

Standard 

(B) 

Clean,  sound; 
may  be 
slightly  ab¬ 
normal 

%  in.  or  less  in 
depth;  move¬ 
ment  less 
than  V2  in. 
allowed. 

Somewhat  off-cen¬ 
tered;  outline 
well  defined; 
mobile;  slight 
germ  growth 
and  few  d  e  - 
fects  apparent 

Reason¬ 
ably  firm 
and  clear 

Trade 

(C) 

Clean,  sound; 
abnormal 

Over  %  in.  in 
depth;  move¬ 
ment  over  % 
in.;  may  be 
bubbly  or 
free 

Poorly  centered; 
visible;  very  mo¬ 
bile;  may  cast 
dark  shadow; 
clearly  visible 
germ  growth 
but  no  blood; 
other  defects 

Weak  and 
watery 

STANDARD  SIZES  FOR  EGGS 


Average 

Minimum 

Size 

W  eight 

Weight 

Large  . 

24  oz. 

22  oz. 

Medium  . 

20%  oz. 

19  oz. 

Small  . 

17  oz. 

15  oz. 
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refrigerated,  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  for  long  periods  outside 
the  refrigerator.  If  eggs  are  allowed  to  rise  to  room  temperature 
after  refrigeration,  deterioration  sets  in  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  normally.  Since  eggs  absorb  odors  easily,  fragrant  or  strong¬ 
smelling  foods  in  the  refrigerator  must  be  tightly  covered.  If  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  are  dirty,  do  not  wash  them,  for  washing  takes  off 
the  slight  protective  covering  of  the  porous  shell  and  increases  the 
egg's  tendency  to  absorb  odors  and  flavors  from  other  foods. 


ICE  CREAM 

Standards  of  quality.  Although  the  federal  government  has  set 
up  no  legal  standards  for  quality  in  ice  cream,  every  state  has  some 
regulation  governing  its  manufacture.  Most  of  these  regulations 
define  butterfat  content  only.  A  few  consider  milk  content,  types  of 
flavoring  used,  weight  per  gallon,  and  allowable  bacterial  content. 

Federal  specifications,  setting  up  minimum  standards  for  the 
purchase  of  ice  cream  by  the  government,  furnish  a  basis  for  judging 
the  quality  of  the  ice  cream  you  buy,  especially  as  to  bacterial  content 
and  the  percentage  of  air  present  in  the  cream.  From  the  following 
table  you  can  see  that  the  commercial  ice  cream  sold  to  the  average 
consumer  in  some  ways  meets  federal  specifications  but  in  others 
differs  greatly.  This  list  is  only  approximate,  for  there  is  no  single 
standard  for  commercial  ice  cream;  some  manufacturers  have  a  higher 
standard,  some  a  lower. 


FEDERAL  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  ICE  CREAM 


Ingredients 

Federal 

Specifications 

Commercial 

Composition 

Butterfat . 

12% 

12% 

Other  milk  solids . 

11% 

i°% 

Sugar . 

Above  14% 

14% 

Gelatin  . 

0-5% 

°-5% 

Bacteria  per  c.c . 

50,000 

Variable 

Coloring . 

None 

May  be  artificial 

Flavoring  . 

Natural 

May  be  artificial 

Air  incorporated  . 

Below  50% 

Variable 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
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While  the  bacterial  content  must  by  the  government  requirement 
be  below  50,000,  commercial  ice  creams  have  been  found  to  vary 
from  200  to  the  phenomenally  high  number  of  12,000,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter.  One  state  government  examined  168  samples 
of  ice  cream  and  found  that  over  half  of  them  contained  more  than 
100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  17  of  the  samples  con¬ 
tained  over  1,000,000  and  the  highest  contained  12,000,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter.  A  midwestern  county  council  tested  eight 
brands  of  ice  cream  sold  in  its  community  and  found  that  the  bac¬ 
terial  content  ranged  between  5,000  and  950,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 
As  these  conditions  indicate,  quality  grading  of  ice  cream  is  important 
from  a  health  standpoint. 

In  economic  value  ice  creams  vary  just  as  greatly.  Although 
the  use  of  artificial  coloring  and  flavoring  is  forbidden  in  ice  cream 
for  government  uses,  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  artificial  colors  in  commercial  ice  cream.  Usually 
these  synthetic  substances  are  harmless.  The  major  economic  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  production  of  ice  cream  is  in  the  amount  of  overrun,  that 
is,  the  percentage  of  air  which  may  be  found  in  some  ice  cream. 

You  would  do  well  to  insist  that  the  commercial  brands  of  ice 
cream  sold  in  your  community  meet  or  surpass  the  federal  specifica¬ 
tions.  Further,  you  can  avoid  buying  air  at  ice-cream  prices  by 
insisting  that  it  be  sold  by  weight  rather  than  by  volume.  Good  ice 
cream  should  not  weigh  less  than  4V2  pounds  per  gallon. 

Types  of  ice  cream.  Two  major  types  of  ice  cream  are  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Neapolitan.  Philadelphia  ice  cream  is  plain  ice  cream 
made  from  cream,  milk,  unsweetened  condensed  milk,  sugar,  a 
stabilizer,  and  a  flavoring  material.  Neapolitan  ice  cream ,  also  known 
as  New  York  or  French  ice  cream,  differs  from  Philadelphia  ice 
cream  in  that  it  also  contains  eggs.  Several  other  types  of  ice-cream 
products  are  sold,  principally  sherbets  and  ices,  which  arc  made  with 
fruit  juices. 

Ice  cream  may  be  bought  in  bulk  form  or  in  package  form. 
Although  more  sanitary,  packaged  ice  cream  usually  weighs  less  than 
bulk  ice  cream,  a  pint  of  packaged  ice  cream  containing  about  ten 
ounces.  In  purchasing  ice  cream  buy  the  flavors  that  are  most 
popular,  for  they  have  a  quick  turnover  and  are  likely  to  be  fresher 
and  freer  from  contamination  then  the  other  flavors.  Vanilla  icc 
cream  is  the  best  flavor  from  this  point  of  view;  chocolate  is  the  least 
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desirable,  because  in  some  localities  it  is  often  made  up  by  reworking 
old  returned  lots  with  chocolate  flavoring.  Artificial  flavoring  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  fruit-type  ice  creams,  such  as  cherry,  than  in 
vanilla,  although  in  states  producing  suitable  fresh  fruits  one  often 
can  obtain  natural-fruit  ice  creams. 

Topic  5.  Miscellaneous  Foods 

A  number  of  foodstuffs  not  discussed  under  preceding  topics 
present  important  consumer  problems.  These  include  grain  products, 
oils  and  fats,  coffee  and  tea,  and  sweets. 


GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

Breakfast  cereals.  In  selecting  a  breakfast  cereal  distinguish 
between  whole-grain  cereals  and  refined  cereals.  Whole-grain  cereals 
supply  many  of  the  important  food  elements  at  low  cost.  Carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats,  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals  are  all  found  in  the 
grains  used  as  cereals.  The  refining  process,  however,  removes  the 
outer  layers  of  the  seed,  which  contain  practically  all  the  proteins, 
vitamins,  and  minerals,  leaving  a  product  high  in  carbohydrates  but 
low  in  most  of  the  other  important  food  elements.  Frequent  eating 
of  refined  cereals  displaces  more  valuable  foods  from  your  diet  and 
may  lead  to  some  deficiency  disease.  Even  whole-grain  cereals  should 
constitute  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  diet.  Some  are  too 
bulky  for  regular  consumption,  and  some,  notably  bran,  are  harmful 
to  sufferers  from  certain  intestinal  disorders  such  as  spastic  constipa¬ 
tion  and  colitis.  For  normal  people,  however,  a  moderate  consump¬ 
tion  of  whole-grain  cereals  is  beneficial.  Bought  in  bulk,  cereals  are 
highly  economical. 

The  most  commonly  used  whole-grain  cereals  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  nutritive  value,  oatmeal,  wheat,  corn  meal,  barley,  and  rice. 
Rice  is  much  more  nutritive  in  the  brown,  or  unpolished,  state  than 
in  the  more  commonly  sold  white  form.  When  boiled,  these  grains 
make  good  foods.  They  should  be  bought  as  fresh  as  possible,  for 
storage  tends  to  lower  the  vitamin  content  of  some  of  them.  A 
mixture  of  these  grains  makes  a  very  satisfactory  breakfast  cereal. 
Consumers’  Research  suggests  the  following  formula  for  a  balanced 
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breakfast  food:  53  per  cent  farina,  18  per  cent  oatmeal,  10  per  cent 
corn  meal,  15  per  cent  wheat  germ,  2  per  cent  edible  bone  meal,  1 
per  cent  dried  yeast,  and  1  per  cent  ground  alfalfa  leaves. 

Alimentary  pastes.  Products  such  as  macaroni,  noodles,  and 
spaghetti  are  known  technically  as  alimentary  pastes.  These  are 
made  from  a  number  of  grains,  some  of  which  are  more  nutritious 
than  others.  Standards  for  these  products  exist  and  are  enforced 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Standards  for  macaroni  foods,  especially  their  advertising,  were 
established  in  a  trade-practice  conference  between  the  industry  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  July,  1938.  Macaroni,  or  spaghetti 
(the  latter  is  just  a  name  for  one  size  of  macaroni),  is  defined  legally 
as  the  shaped  or  dried  doughs  made  by  adding  water  to  one  of  the 
following  grain  flours:  semolina,  farina,  and  wheat.  To  this  may 
be  added  salt.  The  moisture  content  may  not  exceed  13  per  cent. 
The  law  requires  that  the  type  of  flour  from  which  the  macaroni 
has  been  made  be  stated  on  the  label.  Egg  macaroni  is  that  product 
which  meets  the  standard  for  regular  macaroni  and  contains  in 
addition  not  less  than  5.5  per  cent  egg  solids  derived  from  whole 
eggs  or  egg  yolks. 

Noodles  have  been  standardized  by  both  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  two  forms: 
plain  and  egg  noodles.  Plain  noodles  are  defined  as  that  product 
which  is  made  from  the  shaped  and  dried  doughs  of  wheat  flour  and 
water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  salt.  The  moisture  content 
may  not  exceed  13  per  cent.  Egg  noodles  must  meet  the  same 
standards  as  plain  noodles  and  contain  in  addition  whole  eggs  or  egg 
yolks  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  5.5  per  cent  solids  in  the  finished 
product.  According  to  the  trade-practice  agreement,  if  the  noodles 
contain  ingredients  other  than  wheat  flour,  such  as  farina,  this  must 
be  declared  on  the  label  and  in  the  advertising. 

In  this  industry,  as  in  others,  the  consumer  and  producer  have 
at  times  been  imposed  upon  by  misleading  practices.  The  federal 
government  has  seized  artificially  colored  “egg  noodles”  which  con¬ 
tained  no  eggs,  were  short  weight,  and  were  insect  infested.  To 
deceive  the  consumer  the  dye  turmeric  is  sometimes  used  to  color 
the  product  yellow  and  sometimes  the  product  is  wrapped  in  yellow 
cellophane. 

Protect  yourself  against  slack  fill,  short  weight,  artificial  coloring, 
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and  the  substitution  of  inferior  products  by  reading  the  labels  of 
alimentary  pastes  carefully.  Because  these  practices  are  forbidden 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  careful  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  the  correct  information  in  the  advertising  and  labeling  of  their 
products. 

Bakery  products.  Since  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  majority 
of  bakery  products  is  a  grain,  we  shall  consider  such  commodities 
here.  In  any  discussion  of  baked  goods  the  first  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  raw  materials  used.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  flour. 

Unfortunately,  the  flour  used  in  baked  goods  is  sometimes 
bleached,  artificially  aged,  and  processed  white  flour.  Some  of  these 
bleaches,  such  as  chlorine,  lower  the  nutritive  value  of  the  flour, 
render  it  less  digestible,  and  may  even  be  poisonous.  Often  the 
vitamin  content  of  bleached  flour  is  practically  zero,  and  the  presence 
of  the  chemical  used  to  bleach  the  flour  interferes  with  the  action  of 
the  yeast  in  the  baking  process.  Furthermore,  white  flour  is  made 
from  wheat  which  has  had  the  outer  coat  removed  and  is  thus  not 
so  well  supplied  with  the  nutritive  elements.  The  darker,  un¬ 
processed,  or  unrefined,  flours,  such  as  whole  wheat,  rye,  bran,  and 
unbleached  white,  are  more  nutritive.  In  buying  bread,  be  sure  to 
read  the  labels  carefully  for  any  information  that  will  aid  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  purity  of  the  products  used. 

Enriched  bread.  White  flour  differs  essentially  from  whole¬ 
wheat  flour  in  vitamin  and  mineral  content.  Most  of  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  of  the  wheat  kernel  are  found  in  the  bran  and  the 
germ,  which  are  removed  in  making  white  flour.  That  white  flour 
is  a  poor  source  of  some  of  the  essential  vitamins  (especially  those 
of  the  B  complex)  and  mineral  salts  (particularly  iron  in  a  usable 
form)  can  be  seen  from  the  tabic  on  page  i99  showing  the  approxi¬ 
mate  quantities  of  minerals  and  vitamins  contained  in  one  pound  of 
white  flour  and  one  pound  of  whole-wheat  flour. 

It  is  now  possible,  because  of  the  contributions  of  modern  chem¬ 
istry,  to  restore  to  white  bread  and  to  the  flour  from  which  it  is  made 
many  of  the  important  ingredients  known  to  have  been  removed  in 
its  making— vitamin  Bt  (thiamin),  vitamin  G  (riboflavin),  iivacin, 
phosphorus,  iron,  and  calcium— without  adding  materially  to  the  cost. 
The  resulting  products  arc  known  as  enriched  bread  and  enriched 
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Minerals 

White 

Milligrams 

Whole  Wheat 
Milligrams 

Calcium  . 

72 

240 

Phosphorus  . 

460 

1,7°° 

Iron  . 

4-5 

20 

Vitamins 

Thiamin . 

0.2 

2.0 

Riboflavin  . . 

0.2 

1.1 

Nyacin  . 

37 

12-3 

Hour.  Whole-wheat  bread  is  still  considered  by  food  experts  to  have 
higher  nutritive  value  than  any  of  the  enriched  breads.  But  since 
white  flour  and  white  bread  are  so  often  preferred  by  the  average 
American  family,  you  should  purchase  the  enriched  varieties  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  ordinary  types  of  flour  and  bread  which  fail  to  provide  the 
specified  amounts  of  the  nutritional  factors  named. 


EDIBLE  OILS  AND  FATS 

Oleomargarine.  Because  butter  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
fats  on  the  market,  it  is  necessary  for  many  families  to  use  substitutes 
for  it.  Of  these  oleomargarine  is  most  popular  because  of  its  close 
resemblance  to  butter.  Oleomargarine  tastes,  feels,  and  looks  like 
butter  in  many  ways,  yet  it  costs  only  about  half  as  much.  However, 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  high  in  nutritive  value,  especially  in  vitamin-A 
content,  as  is  butter  makes  it  necessary  to  supplement  its  use  with 
milk  and  vegetables  to  take  the  place  of  butter  in  the  diet. 

Oleomargarine  is  of  two  types;  one  is  a  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats,  and  the  other  is  made  entirely  from  vegetable 
oils  derived  from  coconuts,  peanuts,  and  palm  kernels.  In  the  better 
brands  these  substances  are  churned  with  milk  to  give  it  a  flavor 
resembling  that  of  butter. 

The  oleomargarine  may  also  be  colored  to  resemble  butter.  This 
is  usually  done  by  the  consumer,  for  federal  and  state  taxes  on  factory- 
colored  oleomargarine  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  Both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer  must  secure  licenses  to  sell  it.  In  order 
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to  prevent  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine,  a  tax  is  put  upon  it  by 
the  federal  government  of  10  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  the 
tax  of  lA  cent  a  pound  for  uncolored  oleomargarine.  A  retailer's 
taxes  amount  to  $48  a  year  if  he  wishes  to  sell  both  the  colored  and 
the  white  varieties  as  compared  with  $6  for  the  white  variety  alone. 
This  explains  why  most  packages  of  oleomargarine  contain  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  separate  from  the  product  itself. 

Mayonnaise.  Trained  consumers  understand  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing.  Mayonnaise  is  legally  defined 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  a  semisolid  emulsion  of 
edible  vegetable  oils,  whole  eggs  or  their  yolks,  vinegar,  and  lemon 
juice,  to  which  has  been  added  one  or  more  of  the  following:  salt  or 
other  seasoning  and  sugar  or  dextrose.  The  amount  of  edible  oil  used 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  finished  product.  Most  com¬ 
mercial  mayonnaise  consists  of  the  above  substances  in  the  following 
proportions:  70  per  cent  oil,  10  per  cent  egg,  12  per  cent  vinegar,  1 
per  cent  salt,  1  per  cent  mustard,  and  the  remainder  such  substances 
as  lemon  juice,  sugar,  or  spices.  Salad  dressings,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  often  made  from  whole  eggs  or  their  yolks,  at  least  35  per  cent 
vegetable  oil,  seasoning,  starches,  and  other  substances  used  as  fillers 
and  moisture-absorbing  agents.  Thus  you  may  find  that  salad  dress¬ 
ing  is  inferior  to  mayonnaise  because  it  contains  less  vegetable  oil  and 
includes  an  adulterant  in  the  form  of  starch. 

In  the  manufacture  of  some  brands  of  mayonnaise  cheaper 
products  are  substituted  for  those  commonly  used  in  the  homemade 
product.  Corn,  peanut,  and  cottonseed  oil  sometimes  replace  olive 
oil  as  the  edible  vegetable  oil  used.  Fresh  eggs  or  yolks  are  not 
always  used  now,  such  products  as  frozen  eggs  or  factory-processed 
eggs  being  used  instead.  You  may  find  it  profitable  to  consult  a  good 
cookbook  for  a  method  of  making  your  own  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing,  although  there  are  a  number  of  reliable  brands  on  the 
market  which  can  be  distinguished  by  careful  reading  of  their  labels. 

Olive  oil.  The  most  important  of  the  salad  oils  is  olive  oil, 
which  is  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  the  edible 
oil  obtained  from  the  sound,  mature  fruit  of  the  olive  tree.  The  oil 
is  obtained  by  pressing  olives  which  have  been  allowed  to  ripen  on 
the  trees  until  they  have  begun  to  soften. 

Olive  oil  is  obtained  in  three  grades,  depending  largely  upon 
the  number  of  pressings  made  upon  the  olives.  Virgin  olive  oil  is 
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that  obtained  from  the  first  pressing  and  is  generally  the  highest 
quality,  except  when  overripe  fruit  is  used  or  when  the  olive  is  pressed 
too  much.  The  extract  from  the  remaining  pulp  is  classed  as  second 
grade,  while  a  third  grade  is  secured  by  a  third  pressing.  Much  of 
the  olive  oil  used  in  this  country  is  of  the  second  grade,  although 
much  of  it  is  represented  as  virgin  olive  oil.  The  best  quality  of 
olive  oil  has  a  golden  tinge  and  a  decided  olive  or  fruity  taste. 
Color  alone  cannot  be  used  as  a  criterion,  as  dark  olive  oils  are  some¬ 
times  bleached  to  give  them  the  color  of  higher  grade  oils.  Poorer 
grades  of  olive  oil  adulterated  with  cottonseed  or  sesame  oil  may  be 
found  on  the  market. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  makes  frequent  seizures  of 
illegal  olive  oil.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  seizures  are  made  because 
cottonseed  oil  has  been  substituted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  olive 
oil.  Sometimes  other  oils  are  used,  such  as  sesame  and  earthnut  oil. 
Further  causes  for  seizures  of  olive  oil  are  the  misbranding  as  virgin 
olive  oil  of  second-  or  third-grade  products,  giving  of  short  weight  or 
volume,  and  misstatements  as  to  the  origin  of  the  product.  If,  as 
sometimes  has  happened,  a  domestic  olive  oil  is  labeled  as  imported 
it  is  also  subject  to  seizure. 

Shortenings.  Some  of  the  shortenings  on  the  market  are  natural 
and  others  are  processed.  The  most  important  shortenings  are  lard 
and  vegetable  shortenings. 

According  to  the  standards  set  up  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  lard  is  of  two  types:  leaf  and  neutral.  Leaf  lard  is 
rendered  at  moderately  high  temperatures  from  the  internal  fat  of 
the  abdomen  of  the  hog,  while  neutral  lard  is  rendered  at  low 
temperatures  from  the  same  type  of  fat. 

Vegetable  shortenings  are  usually  hydrogenated;  that  is,  they  are 
made  by  the  introduction  of  hydrogen  into  the  oil.  Usually  the 
oil  so  used  is  cottonseed  oil.  This  oil  is  changed  during  the  hydro¬ 
genation  process  into  a  white,  fluffy,  plastic  fat.  It  is  said  that 
hydrogenation  tends  to  prevent  rancidity,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
allows  for  the  incorporation  of  large  amounts  of  air  in  the  shortening 
to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  fats. 

In  general  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  authorities  that 
animal  fats  are  more  digestible  than  hydrogenated  vegetable  fats; 
hence  lard  would  have  more  value  as  food  than  vegetable  shortenings 
for  cooking  and  baking  purposes.  However,  hydrogenated  vegetable 
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oils  are  generally  highly  sanitary,  while  lard,  especially  when  bought 
in  bulk  in  the  butcher  shop,  may  be  less  hygienic. 


COFFEE  AND  TEA 

Coffee.  Since  Americans  normally  consume  about  fifteen 
pounds  annually,  the  purchase  of  coffee  represents  an  important 
consumer  investment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  coffee  has  practically 
no  food  value.  An  average  adult  in  fair  health  need  have  no  fear  of 
coffee,  but  for  small  children,  aged  persons,  and  people  suffering  from 
heart  or  nervous  disorders  coffee  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Caffeine, 
which  can  be  a  habit-forming  drug,  is  found  in  coffee  in  amounts 
exceeding  the  average  medicinal  dose,  one  cup  of  coffee  containing 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  grains  of  the  drug.  A  cup 
of  exceptionally  black  coffee  contains  as  much  as  three  grains,  while 
the  medicinal  dose  varies  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  grains  for  adults 
and  one  quarter  as  much  for  small  children.  Coffee  from  which  the 
caffeine  is  removed  is  safer,  but  its  flavor  is  sometimes  inferior. 

For  those  who  can  consume  coffee  with  relative  safety  it  is 
important  that  the  product  be  fresh  and  of  good  quality.  The 
quality  of  the  coffee  varies  according  to  the  blend  of  grades  used. 
There  are  eight  wholesale  grades  of  coffee,  but  those  sold  under  brand 
names  may  be  a  blend  of  several  of  these  in  varying  proportions. 
You  must  learn  to  recognize  fresh,  high-quality  coffee  through  prac¬ 
tice.  No  definite  rules  can  be  given  for  judging  freshness  and  quality, 
although  observation  of  color  and  aroma  help  somewhat.  Whenever 
possible,  buy  freshly  roasted  coffee  and  have  it  ground  just  before 
using  it.  Or,  if  you  buy  the  freshly  roasted  coffee  beans  and  grind 
them  at  home  in  small  amounts  as  needed,  you  are  certain  of  getting 
the  maximum  degree  of  freshness. 

Tea.  What  has  been  said  of  coffee  in  regard  to  lack  of  nutritive 
value  and  caffeine  content  is  true  also  of  tea.  Except  as  a  pleasant 
beverage  to  be  used  by  healthy  adults,  its  value  is  very  slight.  In 
localities  where  drinking  water  must  be  boiled,  tea  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  resulting  flat  taste. 

The  quality  of  tea  depends  largely  upon  the  source  and  upon 
personal  preferences.  You  are  not  likely  to  purchase  tea  that  is  sub¬ 
standard  because  all  the  tea  imported  into  this  country  is  examined 
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Among  the  various  methods  of  coffee  making  in  the  home  percolating  is 
the  most  popular.  This  glass  percolator  is  one  of  the  latest  developments  of 
glassware  used  in  cooking. 
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at  the  port  of  entry  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration.  In  normal  times  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  tea  are 
imported,  the  great  majority  of  which  meets  the  standard  set  up 
by  the  federal  government.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  year  only  43,822 
pounds  out  of  a  total  of  88,027,924  pounds  were  refused  entry,  the 
percentage  being  .0005  of  the  total. 

Tea  is  of  several  types,  and  personal  preference  will  decide  which 
is  the  best.  About  two  thirds  of  the  tea  consumed  in  this  country  is 
black  tea,  which  is  made  by  fermenting  the  leaves.  The  second  type, 
known  as  green  tea,  is  unfermented  and  accounts  for  less  than  one 
third  of  the  total  consumed.  Oolong  tea  is  made  by  stopping  the 
fermentation  process  before  it  has  fully  advanced,  resulting  in  a 
product  intermediate  between  the  other  two  types. 

1 

SWEETS 

Candy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  purchase  of 
candy  and  similar  confections  in  this  country  amounts  to  $2,500,- 
000,000  or  about  $20  per  person.  Candy  is  of  further  interest  because 
of  recent  advertising  claims  made  by  the  manufacturers  that  candy  is 
a  food.  While  it  is  true  that  candies  do  have  an  energy  value,  so 
does  plain  sugar;  and,  like  sugar,  candy  has  practically  no  other  value 
as  food. 

You  have  to  rely  largely  upon  the  integrity  of  the  manufacturer 
to  supply  you  with  real  candy  rather  than  synthetic  products,  for 
many  commercial  candies  are  not  made  with  natural  products.  The 
desire  to  produce  a  candy  that  will  last  for  long  periods  on  the 
merchants'  shelves  without  spoiling  has  necessitated  in  some  cases 
the  production  of  a  highly  artificial  substance  which  bears  little 
resemblance  to  homemade  candy.  According  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  confectioneries  may  contain  no  alcohol 
and  no  nonnutritive  articles  except  harmless  coloring,  flavoring,  and 
a  minimum  of  glaze. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  against 
eating  candy  in  excess,  especially  upon  an  empty  stomach,  because 
the  gas  and  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  irritates  the 
digestive  tract  and  hinders  the  proper  absorption  of  the  minerals  in 
the  rest  of  the  diet.  The  American  Medical  Association  gives  two 
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reasons  for  caution.  Because  of  its  high  fuel  value  and  because  of 
the  ease  of  utilization  candy  may  displace  more  valuable  foods  from 
the  diet;  and  with  people  who  are  sensitive  to  chocolate,  candies 
made  of  it  cause  serious  indigestion  and  migraine  headaches. 

Sirups.  The  most  important  of  the  sweet  sirups  on  the  market 
are  molasses,  maple  sirup,  and  honey.  Excessive  use  of  these  products 
may  prove  harmful  because  of  their  high  sugar  content.  However,  as 
sweets  and  in  moderation,  these  natural  products  supply  an  excellent 
substitute  for  candy.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  set 
up  legal  standards  of  identity  for  the  three  main  types  of  sirup,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  of  uniform  quality  than  are 
other  confections. 

Molasses  is  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as 
the  product  obtained  from  the  separation  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane 
in  such  a  way  that  the  product  contains  less  than  25  per  cent  water. 
There  are  two  major  types  of  edible  molasses— light  and  dark.  The 
former  is  obtained  by  the  first  separation  process  and  the  latter  by 
the  second  separation  process.  A  third  type  of  molasses,*  obtained 
in  still  another  separation,  is  called  cooking  molasses. 

Maple  sirup  is  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
as  the  product  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  maple  sap  or  by  the 
solution  of  maple  sugar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  contains  not  more 
than  35  per  cent  water  and  weighs  not  less  than  11  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  In  general  the  lighter  the  color,  the  higher  the  quality  of 
the  maple  sirup,  for  this  shows  the  absence  of  impurities  which  give 
it  color.  If  the  maple  sirup  requires  reheating  for  any  reason,  its 
quality  is  lowered  and  the  flavor  is  reduced.  One  should  be  cautious 
in  purchasing  any  maple  sirup  with  a  poor  flavor,  for  this  may  be 
reprocessed  sirup  made  from  the  last  run  with  the  color  removed 
with  chemicals  so  that  it  will  look  like  the  high-grade  product. 
Maple  sirup  produced  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  may  bear  the 
seal  of  approval  of  these  states  if  it  is  pure  and  meets  certain  quality 
standards. 

Honey  is  defined  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  the 
nectar  or  sugary  extractions  of  plants  gathered  by  honeybees  and 
processed  by  them.  True  honey  should  contain  no  more  than  25 
per  cent  water  and  no  more  than  8  per  cent  sucrose  (cane  or  beet 
sugar).  Honey  may  be  obtained  in  three  forms:  as  comb  honey, 
extracted  honey,  and  strained  honey.  These  terms  apply  merely  to 
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the  physical  form  of  the  product;  the  honey  does  not  differ  chemically. 
Adulteration  of  honey  is  not  usual,  although  cases  of  the  addition 
of  sucrose  or  glucose  have  been  cited.  Legal  quality  grades  for  honey 
have  been  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  but  these 
are  purely  voluntary  and  are  not  widely  used. 


Projects  and  Activities 

1.  Make  a  trip  to  the  local  market  and  list  the  different  sizes  of 
cans  used  for  any  one  commodity  group,  such  as  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  or 
peaches.  Opposite  the  brand  name  list  the  sizes  of  the  cans,  the  weights 
of  the  contents  as  declared  on  the  labels,  and  the  price  of  each  size. 
Check  those  which  might  deceive  you  as  a  consumer. 

2.  With  the  help  of  a  number  of  classmates,  test  for  quality  several 
brands  of  canned  corn  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  characteristics  given 
in  Topic  1.  After  the  brand  name,  list  the  score  received  in  each  of 
quality  factors,  the  total  score,  and  the  grade.  Compare  this  grade  with 
the  price  charged  in  each  case.  Be  sure  that  each  student  brings  the 
same  size  can,  preferably  a  No.  2%.  Check  those  brands  whose  labels 
bear  a  quality  statement  and  note  whether  your  test  agrees  with  the 
manufacturer's  claims. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  food  labels  and  underline  the  statements 
made  thereon  which  aid  consumers  in  determining  quality  and  quantity. 
Mount  these  on  a  poster  with  appropriate  discussions  given  beneath  each 
label,  explaining  its  value  or  lack  of  value  to  the  consumer.  In  the  center 
of  the  poster  place  the  most  informative  label  you  can  find,  and  call 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  it  differs  from  the  others.  If  possible, 
show  on  the  poster  the  ratings  of  the  products  from  which  you  took  the 
labels,  as  made  by  some  private  agency  or  by  your  own  tests. 

4.  Make  a  study  of  the  meat  markets  in  your  community  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  points:  percentage  of  government-inspected  meat 
carried  in  specific  markets  and  number  of  markets  carrying  government- 
graded  meat.  Also  notice  how  the  meat  is  stored  and  handled  and  grade 
the  markets  on  their  relative  sanitation. 

5.  Make  an  egg-candling  outfit  by  suspending  an  electric  light  in  the 
middle  of  a  cardboard  box  in  which  a  round  hole  has  been  cut.  With 
other  members  of  the  class  test  several  eggs  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
grading  system  outlined  in  Topic  4.  Have  each  member  of  the  class  who 
engages  in  the  test  bring  a  recently  purchased  egg,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  brand  name,  the  date  of  purchase,  the  price,  and  the  quality 
as  stated  on  the  carton  or  label.  Grade  the  eggs  and  compare  your  findings 
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with  the  producers  claims.  Note  the  relationship  of  the  price  to  the 
quality. 

6.  Conduct  a  debate  on  the  question:  “Resolved,  That  certified 
raw  milk  is  more  beneficial  and  safer  than  pasteurized  milk.” 

7.  Give  a  report  before  the  class  on  the  dairy  laws  of  your  community. 

8.  Read  carefully  through  some  copies  of  the  more  recent  issues  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration’s  Notices  of  Judgment  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  List  by  brand  name  the  manufacturer  products  seized 
in  your  own  state,  noting  the  reasons  for  the  seizure  and  what  penalities 
were  incurred. 

9.  With  the  aid  of  other  members  of  the  class  arrange  an  exhibit  of 
several  types  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  show  the  differences  between 
good  and  poor  quality.  Write  for  government  bulletins,  or  secure  them 
from  the  library,  to  obtain  information  for  this  project  on  the  quality 
characteristics  of  fresh  produce. 

Sources  of  Information 

A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Consumers.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.C.,  10  cents.  Gives  quality  hints  and 
tells  how  to  get  good  buys  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  Survey  of  Terms  Used  in  Designating  Quality  of  Goods.  Consumers’ 
Advisory  Board  of  the  N.R.A.  Washington,  D.C.,  1934.  Free. 
Discusses  grading  systems  used  by  government  and  industry,  the 
value  of  various  grade-naming  systems,  the  need  for  standard  grading 
systems,  and  the  necessity  for  a  program  of  action  by  consumers  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  government  and  industry  in  establishing 
a  uniform  grading  system. 

Bennett,  Harry,  More  for  Your  Money.  Chemical  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Primarily  a  laboratory  manual  containing  many  tests  of 
commodities,  including  foods,  supplemented  by  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  usefulness,  composition,  quality,  and  safety  of  each  type. 

Better  Buymanship  Bulletins.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chicago 
2  for  5^.  A  group  of  pamphlets  by  various  experts,  each  pamphlet 
dealing  with  a  certain  type  of  food,  such  as  meat,  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  eggs,  fish,  and  dairy  products. 

Consumers'  Guide.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  Free  subscription,  or  5  cents  a  copy.  Use 
the  articles,  "Buying  Meat  by  Grade,”  Vol.  VI,  No.  17  (June  1, 
1940),  pp.  3-5,  15,  and  "More  Strength  to  Your  Meat  Dollar,”  Vol. 
VII,  No.  2  (Oct.  15,  1940),  pp.  6-9.  Your  library  may  have  this 
periodical. 
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Consumers'  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.J.  Monthly  and  annual  general  and  confidential  reports  dealing 
with  all  sorts  of  consumer  problems,  including  the  buying  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

Consumers'  Test  Manual.  Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.J., 
50^.  Contains  many  kinds  of  tests  of  value  to  consumers,  including 
means  of  analyzing  foods  for  content  and  quality. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
New  York.  All  types  of  consumer  problems,  especially  those  con¬ 
cerning  food,  are  discussed  in  monthly  and  annual  reports,  some  con¬ 
fidential  and  others  not. 

Council  on  Foods,  Accepted  Foods.  American  Medical  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1939.  Contains  important  information  on  foods  and  lists  all 
the  brands  accepted  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Definitions  and  Standards  for  Food  Products  for  Use  in  Enforcing  the 
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UNIT  FOUR 


PURCHASING  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SUPPLIES 
AND  SERVICES 


Topic  i.  Antiseptics 

Much  money  is  uselessly  spent  for  proprietary  medicines  claimed 
to  prevent  or  cure  disease  by  means  of  their  germ-killing  power. 
Such  preparations  are  popularly  termed  antiseptics ,  although  scien¬ 
tifically  this  term  applies  only  to  chemicals  which  halt  the  growth  of 
at  least  one  type  of  germ.  Substances  which  definitely  kill  germs 
are  known  as  germicides.  However,  since  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  requires  that  antiseptics  have  germ-killing  powers  unless 
they  are  designed  for  continued  contact  with  the  body,  the  word 
antiseptics  is  here  used  in  its  popular  sense. 

GENERAL  ANTISEPTICS 

Functions  of  an  antiseptic.  When  you  are  cut  or  scratched  you 
are  likely  to  go  to  the  medicine  chest  for  a  bottle  of  some  “antiseptic,” 
which  you  apply  plentifully  to  the  wound  in  the  belief  that  it  insures 
you  against  infection.  Often  the  only  real  benefit  you  are  likely  to 
receive  from  this  procedure  is  peace  of  mind. 

Antiseptics  of  two  kinds  are  legal  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Those  which  are  designed  to  remain  on  the  body 
continuously,  as  do  salves,  ointments,  and  suppositories,  may  merely 
prevent  the  growth  of  germs,  not  actually  kill  them.  The  second 
group,  used  only  for  momentary  contact,  as  mouthwashes,  sprays, 
gargles,  and  other  liquid  types,  must  actually  kill  germs.  However, 
the  only  germs  they  are  required  to  kill  (to  be  legally  labeled  as 
germicides  or  antiseptics)  arc  the  relatively  delicate  pus  bacteria  in 
test  tubes  under  laboratory  conditions. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  medical  authorities  there  is  no  need 
under  ordinary  conditions  for  the  use  of  antiseptics  upon  a  normally 
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healthy  body.  Most  skins  when  clean  and  dry  disinfect  themselves 
rapidly.  Moreover,  the  value  of  ordinary  soap  and  hot  water  should 
not  be  underestimated.  The  germicidal  powers  of  hot  soapsuds  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  those  of  many  antiseptics  sold  today.  Or¬ 
dinary  soap  penetrates  very  well,  and  with  the  use  of  hot  water  its 
germicidal  powers  are  greatly  increased.  Some  germicides  do  more 
harm  than  good  because  they  destroy  cell  tissue  around  the  wound 
and  kill  the  white  blood  cells  which  combat  invading  germs.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  to  remember  in  the  use  of  antiseptics  is 
that  any  chemical  strong  enough  to  kill  germs  is  also  strong  enough 
to  kill  body  tissue. 

The  normal  secretions  of  the  body,  such  as  those  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  eyes,  have  a  great  immunity  to  infection  and  are  adequate 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  most  of  the  germs  with  which  you  are 
likely  to  come  in  contact.  No  more  than  this  can  be  expected  of 
any  safe  germicide.  Science  is  still  searching  for  a  chemical  powerful 
enough  to  kill  germs  without  doing  damage  to  human  cell  tissue. 
The  different  body  secretions  may  thus  be  regarded  not  only  as  good 
antiseptics  but  perhaps  as  the  best  ones  available  for  the  particular 
part  of  the  body  in  which  these  secretions  occur.  Minor  wounds, 
such  as  scratches,  which  have  been  properly  washed  and  bandaged 
do  not  often  develop  infections.  If  an  antiseptic  is  to  have  any  effect 
at  all,  the  application  should  be  made  immediately  after  the  wound 
has  been  incurred.  Further,  it  is  quite  futile  to  expect  even  the  most 
powerful  antiseptic  to  kill  germs  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  wound  for  only  a  few  minutes.  If  the  wound  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  germs  throw  off  poisonous  toxins  and  reproduce  con¬ 
tinuously,  usually  below  the  surface  of  the  skin,  where  the  antiseptic 
cannot  reach  them.  Since  the  antiseptic  cannot  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  wound,  its  continued  application  is  useless. 

Labels  of  antiseptics.  If  you  purchase  an  antiseptic,  read  the 
label  carefully.  Remember  the  meaning  of  the  terms  antiseptic  and 
germicide.  The  labeling  of  medical  supplies  is  quite  well  controlled 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  If  you  read  the  label  with 
the  legal  definition  of  an  antiseptic  in  mind,  you  are  not  likely  to 
be  deceived  as  to  the  germ-killing  powers  of  the  product  you  buy. 
Always  read  the  directions  for  using  it.  Often  you  will  find  that 
no  claims  are  made  for  an  antiseptic  beyond  those  which  could  be 
made  for  hot  soapy  water. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  claims  made  in  the  advertising 
of  some  of  these  products  with  those  made  on  the  more  efficiently 
controlled  labels.  When  exaggerated  claims  of  curative  power  are 
made  in  newspapers,  in  magazines,  or  over  the  radio,  a  search  for 
similar  statements  on  the  labels  of  the  same  product  will  reveal  a 
strange  reticence  about  these  miracles.  One  manufacturer  whose 
magazine  advertising  claimed  that  his  product  killed  millions  of  bac¬ 
teria  was  careful  on  the  label  to  state  simply  that  it  would  prevent 
the  growth  and  activity  of  ordinary  germs. 

Values  of  antiseptics.  You  should  be  aware  that  the  value  of 
antiseptics  is  limited,  that  under  many  circumstances  the  use  of  an 
antiseptic  is  unnecessary,  and  that  under  some  conditions  it  may 
prove  harmful.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  under  normal  conditions 
of  use,  ordinary  antiseptics  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  germs. 
Serious  wounds,  that  is,  those  made  with  implements  likely  to  be 
contaminated,  or  wounds  which  are  very  deep  and  tend  to  bleed 
copiously,  should  be  given  competent  medical  care  rather  than  home 
treatment. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  antiseptics  known  to  medical  science 
for  general  use  is  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  iodine,  U.S.P.1  This  product 
is  a  powerful  germicide  and  must  be  used  with  caution  to  prevent 
serious  burns.  It  should  never  be  used  in  excess  or  on  membrane 
tissue,  such  as  in  the  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth.  Before  its  application  the 
wound  should  be  washed  thoroughly  with  hot  soapy  water,  dried 
carefully,  and  examined  for  the  presence  of  any  splinters,  rust,  or 
other  materials  remaining  from  the  implement  which  caused  the 
wound.  After  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  applied,  the  wound  should 
not  be  bandaged,  for  air  must  not  be  excluded.  Use  one  application 
only  of  the  tincture  of  iodine. 

Recently  a  more  powerful  group  of  germicides  has  appeared  on 
the  market.  These  are  called  the  merphenyl  compounds.  Of  these, 
mcrphcnyl  borate  and  merphenyl  nitrate  arc  the  best.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  easily  obtained  except  in  large  cities. 

In  general,  the  value  of  an  antiseptic  can  be  judged  by  its  phenol 
coefficient.  This  term  is  used  to  indicate  the  strength  of  an  anti¬ 
septic  in  comparison  with  carbolic  acid.  A  substance  stronger  than 
carbolic  acid  has  a  phenol  coefficient  higher  than  1,  which  is  the 
number  arbitrarily  given  to  carbolic  acid.  Weaker  antiseptics  have 
1  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
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decimal  coefficients,  below  1.  Hence,  an  antiseptic  which  is  ten 
times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid  in  its  effect  upon  certain  germs 
has  a  phenol  coefficient  of  10,  while  an  antiseptic  ten  times  weaker 
than  carbolic  acid  has  a  phenol  coefficient  of  .10.  Accordingly, 
tincture  of  iodine  in  the  strength  ordinarily  used  has  a  phenol  co¬ 
efficient  of  308,  since  it  is  308  times  stronger  than  carbolic  acid.  It 
can  be  seen  from  this  that  carbolic  acid,  once  considered  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  is  really  a  relatively  weak  one.  Yet  there  are  several  on 
the  market  even  weaker.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  method  of 
determining  phenol  coefficients  is  less  reliable  when  comparing  car¬ 
bolic  acid  with  unrelated  substances  and  that  under  actual  conditions 
the  relative  powers  of  products  may  vary  somewhat.  However,  com¬ 
parison  of  phenol  coefficients  is  useful  for  general  purposes. 

Dangers  involved  in  using  antiseptics.  The  possible  destruction 
of  cell  tissue  and  blood  cells,  thus  hindering  the  body  in  its  efforts 
to  combat  infection,  is  one  of  the  dangers  in  the  use  of  antiseptics. 
Application  of  an  ineffective  antiseptic,  which  gives  you  a  false  sense 
of  security  and  prevents  you  from  taking  proper  precautions  against 
infection,  is  a  second  danger.  Merely  to  dab  a  few  drops  of  an  anti¬ 
septic  on  a  wound  without  first  washing  it  carefully  is  of  little  use. 
Blind  faith  in  such  ineffective  measures  may  permit  a  serious  infec¬ 
tion  to  develop.  You  should  make  certain  of  the  value  of  the  anti¬ 
septic  you  use.  A  third  danger  is  the  possibility  that  the  antiseptic 
may  contain  toxic  or  poisonous  substances.  The  most  dangerous  of 
all  these  poisonous  substances  is  mercury,  a  metal  which  can  cause 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth, 
as  well  as  other  disorders.  Occasional  application  of  an  antiseptic 
containing  mercury  does  not  usually  have  this  effect,  but  if  you  dab 
antiseptic  on  the  slightest  scratches  and  continue  to  apply  it  until 
the  wound  is  healed,  you  may  develop  mercury  poisoning.  Since 
a  number  of  common  antiseptics  are  composed  of  mercury  com¬ 
pounds,  you  would  do  well  to  determine  whether  your  favorite  brand 
is  among  them.  If  you  use  tincture  of  iodine,  you  avoid  this  danger. 


COLD  CURES 

Treatment  of  colds.  It  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact  that  no 
reliable  method  of  treatment  and  cure  for  any  disease  can  be  de- 
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veloped  until  the  cause  of  that  disease  is  discovered  and  isolated. 
Scientists  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of 
the  common  cold.  Most  doctors  believe  it  to  be  caused  by  a  filtrable 
virus,  an  organism  so  small  that  it  can  pass  through  porcelain  filters 
which  stop  the  tiniest  bacteria  and  cannot  be  seen  with  the  most 
powerful  microscopes  now  in  use.  Other  authorities  maintain  that 
colds  are  caused  by  several  varieties  of  bacteria  present  in  the  mouth 
and  nose.  Still  others  believe  that  chilling  the  body  and  wetting 
the  feet  are  direct  causes  of  colds.  The  last  two  groups  of  doctors  are 
in  the  minority,  and  the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  point 
toward  the  filtrable  virus  as  the  cause.  Many  products  are  advertised 
and  sold  with  the  claim  that  they  prevent  and  even  cure  colds,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proof  that  they  can  kill  the  virus. 

Simply  going  to  bed  and  staying  there  quietly  is  wiser  than  using 
any  commercial  medicine,  for  the  general  consensus  of  medical 
opinion  is  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  plenty  of  rest.  Doctors 
advise  sufferers  to  go  to  bed,  keep  quiet  and  warm,  eat  lightly,  and 
drink  much  water  until  the  cold  is  gone.  A  high  fever  accompanied 
by  chest  pains  or  a  cough  should  have  a  doctor's  care,  for  these  may 
be  the  symptoms  of  more  serious  diseases.  If  the  ailment  is  an 
ordinary  cold,  the  fever  is  generally  low  and  the  pain  slight.  The 
pain  can  be  reduced  and  the  fever  lowered  by  the  taking  of  one  of 
the  safer  types  of  analgesics  or  painkillers  (see  pages  221-225).  It 
is  well  usually  to  induce  perspiration  by  drinking  hot  beverages  and 
using  hot-water  bottles.  Most  physicians  do  not  advise  the  use  of 
laxatives  during  a  cold  unless  one  is  actually  constipated.  The  re¬ 
peated  use  of  laxatives  throughout  the  duration  of  the  cold  should 
be  avoided  because  it  tends  to  exhaust  the  sufferer  and  may  lead  to 
digestive  disturbances. 

Although  the  nutritional  state  of  the  body  appears  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  colds,  experts  admit 
that  the  treatment  of  colds  is  based  upon  little  authoritative  medical 
knowledge.  Overloading  the  stomach  with  rich  foods,  especially 
sweets,  should  be  avoided.  In  one  group  of  experiments  it  was  shown 
that  a  diet  consisting  of  adequate  proteins,  such  as  meat  and  eggs, 
with  a  minimum  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  sugar  and  starch  foods, 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  prevention  of  colds.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  the  eating  of  meat  should 
be  curtailed  in  favor  of  the  drinking  of  fruit  juices  and  other  liquids. 
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The  fact  that  there  are  many  doctors  who  advocate  each  type  of 
treatment  is  ample  proof  of  the  lack  among  medical  men  of  definite 
knowledge  regarding  colds.  Authorities  agree  that  no  product  on 
the  market  offers  cold  sufferers  a  sure  cure.  Moreover,  the  inclusion 
in  the  diet  of  extra  vitamins  in  the  form  of  tonics  and  special  foods 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  in  bringing  about  a  cure,  nor  does 
the  use  of  any  special  kind  of  medicine. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  best  medicines  or  antiseptics 
advertised  as  cold  cures  is  that  they  mask  or  relieve  the  symptoms, 
such  as  coughs,  congestion  of  the  nose,  sore  throat,  and  headaches. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  not  to  remove  such  symptoms,  for  they 
may  assist  the  body's  efforts  to  combat  the  cause  of  the  disease.  For 
instance,  since  coughing  is  the  means  of  throwing  off  certain  un¬ 
desirable  secretions  from  the  respiratory  tract,  a  medicine  which  stops 
the  cough  may  be  definitely  harmful.  Again,  stopping  a  cough  with 
medicines  may  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  ailment  has  abated  when 
in  reality  it  may  be  progressing  dangerously  and  may  need  medical 
care.  In  general,  only  short,  dry,  irritating  coughs  should  be  stopped 
artificially.  Most  of  the  cough  medicines  on  the  market  do  this,  not 
by  removing  the  cause,  but  simply  by  covering  the  membranes  with 
a  film  of  sirup  or  by  anesthetizing  the  nerves  in  the  region  of  the 
irritation  and  thus  removing  the  sensation.  As  soon  as  the  film  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  saliva  or  as  soon  as  the  anesthetic  wears  off,  the  irrita¬ 
tion  returns  and  the  cough  begins  again.  In  short,  cough  medicines 
are  only  temporary  in  effect  and  simply  conceal  the  symptom  with¬ 
out  removing  its  cause. 

The  same  is  true  of  medicines  used  to  relieve  congestion  of  the 
nose.  Inhalants,  salves,  and  nose  drops  for  head  colds  are  temporary 
in  their  action,  and  there  is  some  danger  in  their  excessive  use.  The 
American  Medical  Association  strongly  condemns  the  use  of  nose 
drops  of  the  oily  type  for  children,  because  the  depositing  of  oily 
secretions  in  the  lungs  as  a  result  of  their  use  may  cause  pneumonia. 
In  adults  this  is  less  likely  to  happen.  Most  of  these  products  rely 
for  their  action  upon  menthol  or  some  similar  substance  which  shrink 
the  mucous  membranes  in  the  nose  and  thus  widen  the  air  passages. 
However,  such  treatment  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  secondary  con¬ 
gestion  farther  up  in  the  nose,  which  is  a  more  serious  condition.  At 
best,  the  relief  afforded  is  temporary,  for  the  congestion  returns  as 
soon  as  the  action  of  the  menthol  wears  off  or  as  soon  as  the  widened 
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passages  are  again  filled  with  secretions.  The  cause  of  the  cold  has 
not  been  removed. 

Antiseptics  designed  to  relieve  sore  throat  are  for  the  most  part 
ineffective  unless  administered  by  a  competent  physician.  When  a 
physician  swabs  the  throat  with  an  antiseptic,  he  does  so  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with  an  efficient  antiseptic 
placed  on  an  applicator  and  inserted  deep  into  the  throat.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  a  sore  throat  is  usually  due  to  germs.  An 
effective  antiseptic  must  be  powerful  enough  to  kill  these  germs. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  mouthwashes  and  gargles  do  not  do  this. 
First,  their  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  kill  germs,  for  any  wash  which 
would  do  so  is  likely  also  to  kill  the  delicate  mucous  membrane 
tissues  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  the  second  place,  no  mouth¬ 
wash  or  gargle  could  possibly  reach  most  of  the  germs  that  cause  a 
sore  throat.  These  germs  lodge  deep  down  in  the  lining  of  the 
throat,  and  merely  washing  over  the  surface  by  gargling  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reach  them.  Claims  that  a  mouthwash  removes  95  per  cent 
of  the  germs  from  the  mouth  tell  only  part  of  the  truth.  Ordinary 
salt  water  does  the  same.  The  action  affects  only  the  mouth  proper 
in  removing  food  debris,  and  germs  located  deep  in  the  throat  are 
thus  in  contact  with  the  antiseptic  only  momentarily,  if  they  are 
reached  at  all.  Do  not  think  that  the  pleasant  taste  and  sharp  tang 
of  a  mouthwash  indicate  that  it  cleanses  the  mouth  and  throat  of 
bacteria.  The  way  the  mouth  feels  and  tastes  is  no  indication  of  its 
antiseptic  condition.  Most  mouthwashes  contain  chemicals  such 
as  thymol  and  menthol,  which  give  them  a  tangy  quality.  Some  of 
these  substances  are  astringent  in  their  action  and  drive  away  the 
blood  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  thus  actually  tend¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  body's  normal  protective  agencies. 


OTHER  SPECIFIC  ANTISEPTICS 

Removal  of  bad  breath.  Advertised  remedies  for  halitosis  should 
be  regarded  with  skepticism.  Bad  breath  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
any  one  of  a  number  of  ailments;  some  of  these  are  simple  conditions, 
others  very  serious  diseases.  Bad  breath  may  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  food  debris  in  the  mouth,  to  decaying  teeth,  to  infected  tonsils, 
to  a  bacterial  condition  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  possibly  to 
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cancer  of  the  stomach.  Whatever  action  an  antiseptic  has  in  de¬ 
odorizing  the  breath  is  only  temporary,  for  the  preparation  is  soon 
diluted  by  the  saliva  to  an  insignificant  strength.  Unless  the  cause  of 
the  bad  breath  has  been  removed,  the  odor  returns  when  the  effect 
of  the  mouthwash  disappears.  No  mouthwash  can  cure  digestive 
disturbances  or  any  other  condition;  it  merely  removes  food  debris 
from  the  mouth. 

If  you  feel  it  necessary  to  rinse  your  mouth  after  meals  or  upon 
retiring  and  rising,  you  can  make  an  inexpensive  mouthwash  of  your 
own  by  flavoring  a  weak  solution  of  limewater  with  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  peppermint  or  oil  of  wintergreen.  If  you  wish  to  buy  an 
inexpensive,  pleasantly  flavored  mouthwash,  the  druggist  can  supply 
you  with  one  known  as  alkaline  aromatic  solution ,  N.  F.1  Remember 
that  neither  of  these  mouthwashes  is  any  more  effective  than  warm 
salt  water;  that  is,  they  can  only  be  expected  to  remove  superficial 
debris  found  in  the  mouth  proper  and  to  leave  a  pleasant  taste  for 
a  few  minutes  afterward. 

Skin-disease  cures.  There  are  proprietary  antiseptics  which  claim 
to  cure  a  number  of  skin  diseases,  such  as  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  the 
fungus  disease  popularly  known  as  athlete's  foot.  The  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  antiseptics  is  useless  against  most  skin  diseases  because 
their  cause  is  a  deep-seated  one,  such  as  a  blood  disorder  or  a  glandular 
disturbance. 

Of  the  three  skin  maladies  just  mentioned,  athlete's  foot  is  most 
likely  to  respond  to  home  application  of  powerful  antiseptics  or 
germicides.  The  effectiveness  of  this  home  treatment  depends,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  patient's  methods  and  the  strength 
of  the  antiseptic  used.  You  should  remember  that  many  of  the 
antiseptics  on  the  market  are  not  very  powerful  and  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  has  declared  many  proprietary  medicines 
sold  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  to  be  worthless. 

Though  usually  not  a  serious  disease,  athlete's  foot  is  a  highly 
infectious  one.  It  is  wiser  to  adopt  precautions  against  contracting 
the  disease  than  to  rely  on  curing  it  once  it  is  caught.  The  following 
rules  will  generally  prove  effective  in  preventing  the  disease:  ( 1 )  Since 
the  place  where  you  are  most  likely  to  contract  athlete's  foot  is  the 
bathroom,  where  others  have  walked  in  their  bare  feet,  take  care  to 
stand  upon  a  clean  towel  both  before  and  after  bathing  or  taking  a 
1  National  Formulary. 
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shower.  (2)  Never  walk  around  the  house  in  your  bare  feet,  for 
that  is  a  common  means  of  catching  the  disease.  (3)  After  wash¬ 
ing,  dry  the  feet  thoroughly,  for  the  fungus  which  causes  athlete's 
foot  thrives  on  moist  skin.  (4)  As  a  precaution  against  infection, 
wash  your  feet  at  least  once  a  day  with  hot,  soapy  water,  taking 
especial  care  to  cleanse  the  skin  between  the  toes  and  under  the  nails. 

If  infection  occurs,  a  powerful  germicide  must  be  applied.  First, 
carefully  clean  and  dry  the  feet,  preferably  without  applying  soap 
to  the  affected  areas.  Remove  dead  skin  and  other  debris  with  a 
brush.  At  first  apply  the  germicide  frequently,  as  often  as  once  or 
twice  a  day.  When  the  condition  appears  to  be  responding  to  treat¬ 
ment,  reduce  the  number  of  applications.  When  the  vesicles  dis¬ 
appear,  reduce  the  applications  to  alternate  days  and  continue  at 
this  interval  until  every  trace  of  the  disease  has  disappeared,  leaving 
the  skin  once  more  normal  in  appearance.  Even  then  you  must  not 
relax  your  efforts  but  must  apply  the  germicide  once  a  week  for 
several  weeks,  for  hidden  organisms  which  may  have  escaped  the 
effects  of  the  germicide  must  be  killed  as  they  develop  and  emerge 
from  the  skin.  Since  there  is  great  possibility  of  reinfection  during 
this  period,  change  your  socks  or  stockings  frequently.  Sterilize  them 
thoroughly  before  rewearing  them.  If  they  are  cotton,  simply  boil 
them  in  hot  soapy  water;  if  they  are  of  wool  or  silk,  which  would  be 
ruined  by  boiling,  wash  them  carefully  in  warm  water  and  then  soak 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  sterilizing  them,  rinse  them  thoroughly  and  dry  them  com¬ 
pletely.  Your  shoes  should  also  be  sterilized.  The  best  means  of 
doing  this  is  to  place  two  small  cups  of  formaldehyde  far  up  in  the 
toes,  then  to  cover  the  shoes  with  paper  bags  or  boxes  to  prevent 
the  fumes  from  escaping,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  thus  for  at 
least  twelve  hours.  Another  method  is  to  place  cotton  or  strips  of 
blotting  paper,  soaked  in  formalin  within  the  shoe,  and  then  tightly 
enclose  the  shoes  in  wrapping  paper  for  24  hours. 

The  best  germicide  to  use  in  treating  athlete's  foot,  according 
to  Consumers'  Research,  is  Lugol's  solution,  U.S.P.  This  is  an  iodine 
compound  which  is  quite  effective  as  an  antiseptic.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  limited  areas  with  an  applicator  stick  upon  which  has  been 
placed  a  completely  saturated  swab  of  absorbent  cotton.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  also  recommends  the  use  of  tincture  of 
iodine.  When  cither  of  these  germicides  is  used,  the  precautions 
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given  earlier  (see  page  213)  for  the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine  must 
be  taken.  The  American  Medical  Association  advises  that  if  the 
affected  areas  are  large  or  if  the  treatment  fails  to  show  favorable 
responses  within  twenty-four  hours,  you  would  do  well  to  secure 
medical  advice. 

Eye  washes.  You  need  not  follow  the  advice  of  some  eyewash 
manufacturers  to  bathe  your  eyes  daily  with  a  proprietary  medicine. 
The  natural  secretions  of  normal,  healthy  eyes  tend  to  remove  any 
foreign  material  which  may  accumulate  throughout  the  day,  and  their 
action  may  be  satisfactorily  supplemented  with  warm  water.  If  your 
eyes  need  further  attention,  you  should  consult  a  qualified  physician, 
although  occasional  minor  disturbances  may  be  relieved  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  cotton  pads  saturated  with  warm  boric-acid  solution. 
Constant  washing  of  the  eyes  with  such  a  solution,  however,  may 
prove  harmful. 

Most  of  the  proprietary  eyewashes  on  the  market  are  essentially 
solutions  of  boric  acid  in  water.  It  was  estimated  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  that  the  cost  of  ingredients  of  one  of  the  better- 
known  eyewashes  on  the  market  was  about  5  cents  a  gallon,  yet 
this  product  sold  for  60  cents  a  half  ounce.  It  consisted  essentially 
of  boric  acid  and  water  with  a  small  amount  of  berberine,  a  common 
alkaline  drug,  added.  Other  eyewashes  are  similarly  made,  some  dif¬ 
fering  slightly  in  that  they  contain  camphor  water,  zinc  sulphate, 
or  other  drugs  in  place  of  the  berberine.  Indiscriminate  use  of  such 
washes  may  harm  the  eyes.  At  best  they  are  only  mild  antiseptics, 
having  little,  if  any,  real  effect  upon  germs. 

Disinfectants.  Substances  designed  to  kill  germs  elsewhere  than 
on  the  body  are  called  disinfectants.  They  are  generally  too  strong 
to  be  used  on  body  tissue,  especially  on  mucous  membrane.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  manufacturers  of  some  proprietary  disinfectants 
advertise  just  such  uses  for  their  products.  Serious  consequences  may 
result  from  their  application  to  wounds  or  to  mucous-membrane 
tissue.  The  legitimate  function  of  disinfectants  is  to  cleanse  and 
purify  sickroom  utensils,  bathroom  floors,  and  so  on.  Even  when 
you  use  them  to  sterilize  utensils  you  should  be  careful  that  they 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  scratches  or  cuts  on  the  skin. 

Most  of  the  disinfectants  on  the  market  are  compounds  of  cresol 
or  of  one  its  derivatives.  You  can  easily  detect  the  presence  of  these 
substances  by  their  characteristic  creosote-like  odor.  Essentially  the 
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most  of  them  are  simply  varying  concentrations  of  compound  solu¬ 
tion  of  cresol,  U.S.P.,  which  can  be  bought  under  its  official  name 
in  any  drugstore  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  the  proprietary 
chemical.  Another  substance  which  may  be  used  as  a  disinfectant 
and  deodorant  of  contaminated  utensils  and  floors  is  formaldehyde, 
but  this  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  compound  solution  of 
cresol.  Ordinary  sunlight  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  by  far  the 
safest  to  use,  for  most  bacteria  are  killed  in  a  few  minutes  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  direct  sunlight.  Whenever  possible,  use  sunlight  rather 
than  a  chemical  disinfectant. 

Topic  2.  Painkillers 

Since  most  people  object  to  bearing  pain  for  very  long,  the 
use  of  painkillers,  or  analgesics,  is  very  wide  spread.  Although  some 
manufacturers  of  such  products  advertise  their  wares  with  persuasive 
promises  of  instant  relief  and  absolute  safety,  it  so  happens  that  these 
two  conditions  are  not  compatible,  for  drugs  which  act  quickly  are 
seldom  safe.  Nearly  all  analgesics  are  more  or  less  habit-forming, 
and  all  are  poisonous  to  certain  susceptible  individuals.  Even  the 
safest  of  them  has  been  known  to  kill  occasionally,  and  others  are 
accountable  for  a  long  list  of  victims.  For  your  own  protection  you 
should  know  the  different  types  of  analgesics. 


PRECAUTIONS  IN  USE 

When  to  use  analgesics.  Before  deciding  to  use  an  analgesic, 
determine  what  causes  your  pain.  Remember  that  as  a  rule  pain  is 
the  body's  means  of  calling  attention  to  some  disorder.  Sometimes 
this  disorder  is  minor  and  may  be  safely  ignored.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  pain  may  be  a  symptom  of  a  serious  ailment  which  requires 
the  attention  of  a  competent  physician. 

If  you  suffer  from  a  pain  of  known  origin,  and  the  disorder  caus¬ 
ing  it  is  not  serious,  you  may  be  justified  in  the  moderate  use  of  an 
analgesic.  Occasional  slight  pains  in  the  head  due  to  insignificant 
causes,  such  as  train  riding,  fatigue,  heat,  poor  ventilation,  and  minor 
injuries,  may  be  relieved  with  some  safe  type  of  analgesic. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of  your  pain,  however,  use  of  an 
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analgesic  may  prove  very  harmful,  no  matter  how  safe  the  drug  may 
be  for  you  as  a  particular  individual.  Pain  is  nature's  way  of  giving 
the  danger  signal  when  something  is  wrong.  The  pain  may  be  a 
symptom  of  some  bodily  disorder  that  needs  immediate  attention. 
For  example,  to  administer  an  analgesic  for  an  abdominal  pain  is 
highly  dangerous,  for  this  pain  might  be  symptomatic  of  appendicitis. 
There  are  two  hazards  in  the  use  of  painkillers:  First,  you  feel  re¬ 
assured  that  nothing  is  wrong  when  the  analgesic  deadens  the  pain 
and  then  go  about  your  normal  activities  without  taking  care  of  the 
disorder.  Second,  when  the  doctor  finally  is  called  in  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  he  may  have  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  case  properly  because 
the  symptoms  have  been  masked  by  the  analgesic. 

Precautions  to  be  observed.  Avoid  frequent  or  continued  use  of 
painkillers,  for  they  can  form  habits  in  two  ways,  either  physiologically 
or  psychologically.  A  physiological  habit  develops  when  the  drug 
sets  up  a  physical  addiction  or  craving  which  must  be  satisfied  by 
further  doses.  The  patient  suffers  terribly  if  deprived  of  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Such  a  drug  acts  much  like  '‘dope."  Depriving  the  user  of 
it  may  cause  him  to  become  violent.  No  other  type  of  analgesic  will 
satisfy  him,  and  he  takes  the  substance  whether  a  pain  exists  or  not. 
Fortunately  the  drugs  used  in  the  majority  of  the  proprietary  anal¬ 
gesics  do  not  act  in  this  manner.  More  commonly  a  psychological 
habit  is  formed.  The  user  takes  the  painkiller  on  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  He  has  no  craving  for  it  and  does  not  need  that  particular 
analgesic  to  relieve  his  pain.  Tire  analgesic  is  merely  an  easy  and 
quick  way  out  of  discomfort,  and  he  resorts  to  it  far  too  frequently. 
If  convinced  of  the  danger  of  such  a  habit,  he  could  give  it  up. 

Always  take  precautions  not  to  administer  an  overdose  of  any 
analgesic.  Often  a  person  finding  that  a  single  dose  of  an  analgesic 
does  not  act  fast  enough  takes  a  second  dose.  This  should  not  be 
done  for  two  reasons.  First,  medical  science  has  found  that  larger 
doses  of  most  analgesics  have  no  greater  painkilling  effect  than  normal 
doses.  Second,  there  is  grave  danger  of  poisoning  when  large  doses 
are  taken.  Many  people  have  found  that  they  can  tolerate  a  certain 
number  of  grains  of  a  particular  analgesic,  but  that  even  one  grain 
more  may  cause  alarming  symptoms.  Many  of  the  deaths  attributed 
to  the  use  of  analgesics  have  resulted  from  overdosage. 

Never  experiment  with  analgesics.  Consult  your  doctor  both  as 
to  the  amount  and  as  to  the  type  to  use.  Do  not  rely  upon  the  fact 
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that  a  friend  or  relative  used  a  particular  kind  of  analgesic  safely,  for 
individual  sensitivities  to  different  drugs  vary.  Be  cautious  even  with 
aspirin,  perhaps  the  safest  of  the  analgesics. 

Some  drugs  are  cumulative  in  their  poisonous  effect;  that  is,  the 
body  does  not  eliminate  them,  and  sooner  or  later  enough  accumu¬ 
lates  in  the  body  to  cause  grave  difficulties.  The  more  dangerous  of 
these  drugs  are  required  by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  be  named  on  the  label  of  the  preparation  in  which  they  are 
ingredients.  Read  the  label  of  any  painkiller  carefully  to  avoid  taking 
such  harmful  drugs  as  acetanilide,  acetphenetidin,  and  amidopyrine. 

TYPES  OF  ANALGESICS 

Acetanilide.  A  common  constituent  of  patent  analgesics  is 
acetanilide.  With  a  doctor’s  advice  this  drug  may  be  very  valuable 
in  relieving  pain,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  self-treatment  because  it  is 
both  habit-forming  and  poisonous.  Moderate  doses  do  not  affect 
the  average  person  adversely;  but  its  use  over  a  period  of  time  or  by 
sensitive  persons  may  be  definitely  harmful.  It  is  a  cumulative  poison 
that  affects  the  heart  and  may  destroy  the  oxygen-carrying  power  of 
the  hemoglobin  in  the  blood.  The  American  Medical  Association 
has  reported  hundreds  of  cases  of  poisoning,  some  of  them  resulting 
in  death,  from  acetanilide.  Many  of  the  victims  were  found  to  be 
addicted  to  the  use  of  acetanilide,  often  in  the  form  of  a  headache 
remedy.  The  drug  should  be  administered  with  extreme  caution, 
and  at  the  slightest  indication  of  unusual  symptoms  its  use  should 
be  discontinued.  Any  abnormal  reduction  in  the  body  temperature, 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  hands,  or  profuse  sweating  may  be  sympto¬ 
matic  of  acetanilide  poisoning.  Often  persons  poisoned  by  this  drug 
exhibit  a  blueness  of  the  skin,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blood 
is  being  poorly  supplied  with  oxygen.  An  internal  suffocation  of 
the  body  cells  actually  takes  place  through  lack  of  oxygen,  because 
the  acetanilide  affects  the  oxygen-absorbing  function  of  the  blood’s 
hemoglobin.  You  are  fortunate  in  that  the  federal  law  and  many 
state  laws  require  the  presence  of  this  drug  to  be  declared  on  the 
label.  You  should  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  head¬ 
ache  remedy  bought  for  home  use. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  medical  science  is  unanimous  in  its 
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condemnation  of  the  self-administration  of  analgesics  containing 
acetanilide,  such  products  have  been  advertised  widely,  sometimes 
with  claims  of  safety.  They  are  claimed  to  be  beneficial  for  the  relief 
of  headaches  and  other  pains,  for  reducing  fever,  and  for  curing 
colds.  Acetanilide  is  very  effective  in  combating  pains  due  to  head¬ 
aches  and  neuralgia,  but  many  other  types  of  pain  are  but  little 
affected  by  the  drug.  It  is  also  very  efficient  in  reducing  high  fevers. 
However,  acetanilide  cannot  cure  colds,  for  its  only  effect  is  to  lower 
the  patient's  temperature  and  relieve  his  bodily  pains,  affecting  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  cause. 

Some  proprietary  headache  remedies  contain  acetanilide  in  com¬ 
bination  with  caffeine,  because  the  latter  appears  to  render  acetanilide 
more  effective  against  certain  types  of  headache.  Claims  that  the 
presence  of  caffeine  tends  to  make  the  drug  safer  in  its  action  upon 
the  heart  are  unfounded,  since  the  caffeine,  itself  a  drug  which  affects 
the  heart  adversely,  may  tend  to  increase  the  danger.  Furthermore, 
caffeine  affects  the  nervous  system  and  is  somewhat  habit-forming. 

Other  drugs  are  also  used  in  combination  with  acetanilide,  often 
with  no  apparent  justification.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  bromides, 
tend  to  dull  the  mental  senses,  making  one  sluggish,  inattentive,  and 
otherwise  lacking  in  alertness.  Quinine  is  used,  perhaps  because  it  is 
known  to  be  effective  in  combating  high  fevers,  and  the  analgesic  is 
sometimes  advertised  as  a  cure  for  colds  accompanied  by  fevers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  drug  does  not  act  uniformly  in  the  case  of  all  colds  and  may 
even  prove  poisonous  if  used  indiscriminately.  One  brand  of  head¬ 
ache  remedy  contains  both  acetanilide  and  a  bromine  compound, 
while  another  brand  contains  both  bromides  and  quinine  in  addition 
to  acetanilide. 

Acetphenetidin.  Acetphenetidin  or  acetophenetidin  is  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  acetanilide  and  is  in  many  ways  similar  in  action  to  that  drug. 
It  has  much  the  same  analgesic  effect  as  acetanilide  and  a  similar 
ability  to  reduce  fever.  Its  development  came  about  in  the  search 
for  a  drug  as  effective  as  acetanilide  but  not  so  dangerous  in  its  effect 
on  the  heart.  It  appears  that,  although  acetphenetidin  does  affect 
the  heart,  its  action  is  much  slower  than  that  of  acetanilide.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  greater  safety  it  has  displaced  acetanilide  in  a  number  of 
popular  headache  remedies.  However,  because  of  its  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  acetanilide  doctors  advise  that  the  same  precautions  be  taken 
with  this  drug  as  with  acetanilide. 
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Amidopyrine  and  phenobarbital.  Another  drug  found  in  an¬ 
algesics  sold  under  various  brand  names  is  amidopyrine,  or  amino- 
pyrine.  While  this  drug  is  not  so  harmful  in  its  effect  upon  the  heart 
as  acetanilide  or  acetophenetidin,  it  is  believed  by  many  authorities 
to  be  a  causative  factor  in  a  disease  known  as  agranulocytosis,  in 
which  the  white  blood  cells  are  destroyed  and  death  sometimes  fol¬ 
lows  from  resulting  infections.  Recently  some  doubt  has  been  cast 
upon  this  claim;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid  its  use  as 
much  as  possible.  According  to  an  order  issued  in  September,  1938, 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  sale  of  amido¬ 
pyrine  to  the  general  public  is  forbidden. 

The  greatest  danger  which  may  come  from  the  use  of  proprietary 
remedies  containing  amidopyrine  is  in  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
also  contain  the  hypnotic  drug  barbital  or  one  of  its  derivatives,  such 
as  phenobarbital.  Barbital,  and  more  especially  phenobarbital,  are 
habit-forming  poisons,  never  safely  administered  except  in  small  doses 
under  medical  supervision.  So  dangerous  are  the  barbital  derivatives, 
in  fact,  that  under  the  federal  law  they  must  bear  on  their  labels 
not  only  a  statement  of  their  name  but  also  the  warning  that  they 
are  habit-forming.  The  consumer  who  uses  any  such  drug  in  spite  of 
the  warning  label  is  taking  grave  risks. 

Acetylsalicylic  acid.  More  commonly  known  as  aspirin,  acetyl- 
salicylic  acid  is  believed  by  most  authorities  to  be  the  safest  of  all 
the  analgesic  drugs  now  in  use.  Most  people  can  take  this  drug 
in  moderation  without  apparent  ill  effects.  However,  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  are  sensitive  to  the  drug,  especially  when  used  in  large  doses 
or  over  long  periods  of  time.  In  those  few  people  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  drug  such  symptoms  as  swelling  of  the  respiratory  tract,  lips, 
tongue,  eyelids,  nose,  or  of  the  entire  face  occur.  Often  this  is 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  rash,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  even  suffocation 
due  to  lack  or  oxygen  in  the  blood.  For  the  average  person,  however, 
aspirin  is  most  certainly  the  safest  drug  to  use  as  an  analgesic. 

According  to  the  American  Medical  Association  this  drug  has 
no  value  in  the  cure  of  colds,  although  it  is  helpful  in  relieving  ac¬ 
companying  symptoms  such  as  fever  and  body  pains,  especially  head¬ 
ache.  It  is  apparently  also  of  some  use  in  alleviating  the  formation 
of  excess  mucus. 

Aspirin  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Germany  in 
1899,  where  it  had  been  discovered  a  few  years  before.  The  drug 
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had  been  patented  in  this  country,  though  it  had  been  refused  a 
patent  in  Germany  and  in  several  other  European  countries.  Known 
chemically  as  acetylsalicylic  acid,  it  was  given  the  trade  name  of 
aspirin,  under  which  it  remained  the  exclusive  property  of  the  original 
company  until  1917,  when  the  patent  on  the  product  expired.  Since 
that  time  the  formula  and  name  have  been  public  property,  and 
anyone  who  wishes  may  manufacture  the  product.  Its  formula  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  most  aspirin  meets 
this  standard  regardless  of  brand  name  or  of  price.  You  receive  a 
product  of  equal  quality  and  purity  whatever  brand  you  buy,  as  long 
as  the  symbol  “U.S.P.”  appears  on  the  label.  You  can  purchase 
aspirin  under  a  nationally  known  brand  name  at  75  cents  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  five-grain  tablets  or  under  a  local  name  or  official  designation 
at  one  third  of  this  amount  for  a  hundred  tablets.  The  two  products 
are  essentially  the  same  if  their  labels  bear  the  initials  indicating  that 
they  meet  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Topic  3.  Cathartics 

One  of  the  commonest  American  habits  is  the  taking  of 
cathartics  for  the  relief  of  such  ailments  as  constipation  and  colds. 
Like  analgesics,  cathartics  may  be  habit-forming,  either  psychologically 
or  physiologically.  A  few  of  them  have  been  actually  poisonous  in 
their  action.  An  understanding  of  the  causes  and  the  types  of  con¬ 
stipation  and  of  the  values  and  the  limitations  of  different  kinds  of 
cathartics  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  wholesome  caution  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  such  goods. 


USE  OF  CATHARTICS 

Causes  of  constipation.  There  are  so  many  different  causes  of 
constipation  that  no  one  treatment  can  be  used  successfully  for  all 
of  them.  In  general,  emotional  disturbances,  such  as  worry,  nervous 
strain,  and  undue  excitement  can  cause  constipation.  Lack  of  sleep 
and  of  proper  exercise  may  also  result  in  constipation,  for  persons 
who  keep  late  hours  or  lead  sedentary  lives  are  very  likely  to  become 
constipated.  Any  change  from  your  normal  eating,  sleeping,  or  work¬ 
ing  activities  may  result  in  temporary  constipation.  Finally,  con- 
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stipation  may  be  caused  by  the  very  thing  people  buy  to  relieve  it, 
namely  the  cathartics  themselves. 

A  condition  rising  from  such  a  variety  of  causes  cannot  be  treated 
safely  without  medical  advice,  especially  if  the  sufferer  uses  cathartics 
which  piolong  the  difficulty.  Advertisements  advising  self-treatment 
without  distinguishing  between  the  various  causes  of  constipation  are 
definitely  unscientific. 

Types  of  constipation.  No  one  method  of  treatment  can  suffice, 
for  constipation  not  only  has  various  causes  but  may  be  of  two  major 
types,  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  constipation  is  only  temporary  and  is  not  usually  serious. 
It  generally  results  from  a  change  in  living  habits  and  lasts  only 
until  the  body  readjusts  itself  to  the  new  habits  or  until  the  old  habits 
are  resumed.  As  a  rule  such  cases  do  not  need  medical  treatment, 
although  a  cathartic  proves  helpful. 

Chronic  constipation  lasts  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  may  cause  serious  disturbances.  It  may  be  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  already  mentioned  or  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  kinds  of  chronic  constipation,  atonic  and 
spastic.  In  atonic  constipation  the  bowel  muscles  refuse  to  function 
because  of  some  nervous  disorder  or  because  they  have  become 
weakened  through  lack  of  use,  as  in  the  case  of  the  continued  stimula¬ 
tion  by  means  of  cathartics.  Spastic  constipation,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  is  characterized  by  spasms  or  pains  in  the  intestines. 

Treatment  of  constipation.  The  proper  treatment  of  constipa¬ 
tion  generally  requires  medical  care,  although  cases  of  acute  con¬ 
stipation  may  respond  to  self-medication.  Proper  diagnosis  of  con¬ 
stipation  necessitates  an  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  important  first  to  identify  the  condition  correctly.  Many 
people  mistakenly  assume  that  failure  of  the  bowel  muscles  to  func¬ 
tion  daily  is  a  sign  of  constipation,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true.  The 
number  of  bowel  movements  over  a  given  period  of  time  varies  with 
different  individuals.  Some  perfectly  healthy  and  normal  people 
have  as  many  as  three  in  one  day,  while  other  equally  healthy  and 
normal  individuals  have  only  one  every  two  or  three  days.  Second, 
intelligent  treatment  of  constipation  cannot  possibly  be  administered 
without  determining  the  type  of  constipation  and  its  causes.  Simply 
to  diagnose  your  case  as  constipation  and  to  take  a  cathartic  is 
obviously  unwise  if,  for  instance,  the  cau$c  of  constipation  is  a  clis- 
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eased  condition  of  the  body,  lack  of  exercise  or  sleep,  or  the  result 
of  an  already  too  frequent  administration  of  cathartics. 

Relief  of  constipation  is  generally  simple,  provided  the  reason 
for  the  condition  is  found.  Many  chronic  cases,  which  persist  over 
a  period  of  years  under  self-treatment  with  frequent  doses  of  a 
cathartic,  clear  up  in  a  short  time  when  a  doctor's  advice  is  obtained 
and  the  proper  treatment  is  given.  Discontinuance  of  the  cathartics 
and  re-establishment  of  correct  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  exercise 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  often  result  in  a  cure.  Sometimes  such  a 
readjustment  is  slow  because  the  victim's  bowel  muscles  have  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  cathartic  that 
they  will  not  at  first  function  properly.  It  is  important  in  such  cases 
to  banish  fear  of  constipation  and  to  feel  assured  that  a  cure  can 
be  effected  in  spite  of  early  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

When  constipation  is  caused  by  poor  dietary  habits,  correction 
of  these  habits  effects  a  cure.  Often  the  diet  is  deficient  in  bulk 
or  is  too  high  in  sugar  or  starch  content.  In  such  cases  the  con¬ 
stipation  can  be  relieved  by  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bulky 
vegetables,  meat,  whole-grain  cereals,  and  certain  types  of  fruit  having 
high  fiber  content.  Spastic  constipation  often  results  from  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  starches  and  sugars  in  the  diet,  of  certain  raw  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  even  with  certain  individuals  of  milk.  Constipa¬ 
tion  due  to  emotional  disturbances  or  to  lack  of  sleep  or  of  exercise 
may  be  treated  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  nervous  disorder,  adopt¬ 
ing  regular  sleeping  hours,  and  indulging  in  mild  forms  of  exercise. 

Since  constipation  is  frequently  a  condition  due  to  abnormal  diet, 
overstimulation  by  cathartics,  poor  hygienic  habits,  nervous  disorders, 
or  actual  diseased  conditions,  it  should  be  plain  that  the  mere  empty¬ 
ing  of  the  intestines  by  means  of  a  drug  or  similar  substance  is  un¬ 
likely  to  bring  about  a  cure.  Cathartics  are  only  a  temporary  means 
of  securing  relief  without  removing  the  cause,  useful  in  extreme 
emergencies  or  in  relieving  acute  constipation.  They  are  more  or 
less  habit-forming,  and  their  continued  use  aggravates  rather  than 
alleviates  the  condition.  A  safe  type  of  cathartic  may  be  used  for 
acute  constipation  and  for  chronic  constipation  in  its  first  stages  until 
proper  treatment,  on  a  doctor's  advice,  can  be  established.  The  kind 
of  cathartic  used  should  vary  with  the  type  of  chronic  constipation, 
oils  being  considered  best  for  the  spastic  type  and  vegetable  com¬ 
pounds  for  the  atonic  type. 
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TYPES  OF  CATHARTICS 

Chemical  cathartics.  Coal-tar  and  mercury  preparations,  the 
two  most  harmful  types  of  cathartic,  are  here  considered  as  chemical 
cathartics,  although,  strictly  speaking,  almost  all  cathartics  may  be 
classed  as  chemicals. 

Phenolphthalein  is  a  coal-tar  substance  commonly  found  in  the 
candy  type  of  cathartic.  Its  use  is  dangerous  for  two  reasons:  it  is 
difficult  to  detect,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  and  habit- 
forming  of  the  cathartic  drugs.  Because  it  is  colorless,  odorless,  and 
practically  tasteless,  it  can  be  included  in  candy  or  chewing  gum 
without  apparently  changing  them  in  any  way,  and  since  a  small 
amount  of  the  drug  is  effective,  cathartic  manufacturers  find  it  inex¬ 
pensive  to  produce.  Passing  through  the  body  unchanged  until  it 
reaches  the  lower  intestines,  the  drug  irritates  the  bowel  muscles  and 
stimulates  them  into  action.  Even  small  amounts  have  been  known 
to  produce  phenolphthalein  poisoning,  evidenced  by  irritation  of  the 
kidneys  or,  more  commonly,  by  eruptions  on  the  face  and  body  in 
sensitive  persons  or  in  persons  addicted  to  the  cathartic  habit.  The 
eruptions  vary  in  size  from  a  dot  the  size  of  a  pinhead  to  a  spot  as 
large  as  a  fifty-cent  piece.  Repeated  doses  of  the  drug  have  been 
known  to  result  in  even  graver  bodily  disorders.  A  single  dose  may 
produce  unfavorable  results,  and  an  overdose  is  very  injurious.  One 
particular  brand  of  chocolate  cathartic  caused  the  death  of  several 
small  children  who  ate  large  amounts  of  it  thinking  it  was  candy. 
Since  federal  law  does  not  require  that  the  presence  of  phenol- 
phthalcin  be  declared  on  the  label,  you  can  keep  out  of  danger  only 
by  avoiding  the  use  of  candy  laxatives. 

Cathartics  containing  mercury  arc  probably  even  more  poisonous 
than  those  containing  phenolphthalein,  for  mercury  is  a  metal  which 
is  absorbed  in  the  blood  stream  with  serious  consequences.  The 
presence  of  calomel,  a  common  mercurial  which  should  be  taken  only 
under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor,  must,  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  be  declared  on  the  label  of  products  containing  it. 
Be  sure  to  read  the  label  on  a  cathartic  and  do  not  purchase  it  if 
it  contains  calomel. 

Salines.  Cathartics  known  as  the  salines,  or  salts,  act  by  irritat¬ 
ing  the  intestines  and  by  drawing  water  into  them.  They  are  sold 
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in  a  number  of  forms  as  mineral  waters,  crystals,  and  powders.  The 
most  common  are  Rochelle  salts,  Glauber's  salts,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  Epsom  salts.  Milk  of  magnesia  and  citrate  of  magnesia  may  be 
classed  as  saline  cathartics,  although  chemically  they  do  not  strictly 
belong  in  this  group.  Medical  authorities  do  not  advise  the  use  of 
many  of  the  saline  cathartics,  especially  in  cases  of  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders. 

Epsom  salts  and  milk  of  magnesia  are  perhaps  the  least  danger¬ 
ous  of  this  group.  Both  are  official  drugs,  and  consumers  profit  by 
buying  only  those  brands  bearing  the  symbol  U.S.P.  Low-priced 
products  so  marked  are  as  safe  in  quality  as  are  more  expensive  brands. 

Many  of  the  other  saline  cathartics  sold  under  brand  names  are 
mixtures  of  Epsom  salts  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  salts.  One 
of  the  saline  cathartics  sold  not  only  as  a  cure  for  constipation  but 
also  for  colds  and  a  number  of  other  minor  ailments  was  found  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  be  composed  of  Glauber's  salts, 
sodium  tartrate,  and  sodium  chloride.  Glauber's  salts  is  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  veterinarian  than  to  the  average  human  being,  for  it  is 
commonly  used  as  a  horse  physic.  Sodium  tartrate'  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  Rochelle  salts,  a  common  cathartic,  and  sodium  chloride 
is  ordinary  table  salt.  Another  brand  of  saline  cathartic  sold  in  liquid 
form  as  a  mineral  water  with  cathartic  qualities  is  merely  a  water  solu¬ 
tion  of  Epsom  and  Glauber's  salts.  Many  of  the  mineral  waters 
similar  to  this  brand  are  either  concentrated  by  evaporation  or  forti¬ 
fied  with  salts.  Their  repeated  use  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
the  cathartic  habit,  and,  if  the  intestines  are  inflamed,  may  prove  very 
dangerous. 

Vegetable  cathartics.  The  most  valuable  type  of  cathartic  is 
made  of  certain  vegetable  drugs  and  bulk-formers.  While  some  may 
be  harmful,  most  of  them,  if  used  intelligently,  are  superior  to  those 
previously  mentioned.  Cathartics  that  are  mild  in  action  are  known 
as  laxatives;  those  that  are  harsh  in  action  are  sometimes  called 
purgatives.  The  vegetable  cathartics  usually  act  by  irritating  the 
intestines  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  other  drugs,  but  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  do  this  much  more  mildly  and  safely. 

Some  vegetable  cathartics,  however,  are  very  powerful  purgatives 
and  can  cause  much  trouble  by  producing  griping  pains.  A  few  of 
the  less-desirable  vegetable  purgatives  are  colocynth,  jalap,  podophyl- 
lin,  aloes,  and  senna.  These  drugs  are  definitely  to  be  avoided  for 
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children,  who  are  especially  sensitive  to  their  action,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  cathartics  containing  senna  are  especially  advertised 
for  use  by  children. 

Other  vegetable  cathartics,  though  not  so  drastic  as  those  just 
mentioned,  may  prove  harmful  for  certain  persons  or  under  certain 
conditions.  The  two  best  known  are  bran  and  psyllium  seed.  These 
are  bulk  producers  that  are  valuable  in  cases  of  constipation  due  to 
lack  of  bulk  but  not  to  be  advised  in  cases  of  spastic  constipation  or 
when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  intestinal  inflammation.  You 
should  distinguish  between  the  different  types  of  constipation  before 
following  the  advice  of  advertisements  on  the  cathartic  action  of 
bran  in  cereals. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  vegetable  cathartics  are  the  laxatives 
cascara  sagrada  and  agar,  the  latter  a  bulk-former  of  milder  action 
than  the  others.  Cascara  sagrada  is  an  official  drug  offered  in  two 
forms,  as  tablets  and  as  an  extract.  The  vast  majority  of  persons  will 
find  this  drug  very  satisfactory  for  most  cases  of  acute  and  atonic 
constipation,  but  should  not  use  it  for  spastic  constipation.  Since 
it  is  an  official  product,  it  may  be  bought  like  Epsom  salts  on  the 
basis  of  the  lowest  price,  provided  the  symbol  U.S.P.  appears  on  the 
label.  The  few  people  who  find  that  this  laxative  gripes  slightly  or 
that  it  apparently  has  no  effect  should  substitute  one  of  the  other 
laxatives  of  vegetable  origin  or  perhaps  an  oil. 

Oil  cathartics.  Some  oils,  like  croton  oil,  are  dangerous  because 
they  produce  griping  pains.  However,  most  of  them  are  very  bland 
in  their  action  and  may  be  classed  as  true  laxatives.  They  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  cathartics  in  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  depend 
on  irritating  action  to  effect  catharsis.  Rather  they  are  lubricants. 

The  three  best  known  of  the  oil  laxatives  are  olive  oil,  castor  oil, 
and  mineral  oil.  All  three  are  listed  in  the  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  and  if  marked  U.S.P.  may  safely  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
price.  Olive  oil  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  other  two  oils  because 
it  tends  to  be  absorbed  before  it  reaches  the  large  intestine,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  to  some  extent  its  laxative  action.  Castor  oil,  a  purgative  in 
its  action  but  a  very  mild  one,  is  the  most  famous  of  the  oil  laxatives 
and  has  been  the  stand-by  of  physicians  for  many  years.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  mineral  oil,  which  has  begun  to  take  the  place  of  castor  oil 
to  a  great  extent,  is  much  greater  in  cases  of  spastic  constipation 
than  in  those  of  atonic  constipation,  because  it  acts  by  lubricating 
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rather  than  by  stimulating.  Since  atonic  constipation  results  from 
a  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  bowel  muscles,  mere  lubrication  is 
not  sufficient.  However,  in  cases  in  which  cathartics  that  irritate  may 
produce  great  pain,  as  in  spastic  constipation  or  in  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  mineral  oil  may  be  taken  on  a  doctor's  advice.  There 
are  several  types  of  mineral  oil:  Russian  mineral  oil,  liquid  petrolatum, 
and  Pennsylvania  oil.  The  first  of  these  is  believed  to  be  the  best, 
but  there  probably  is  not  sufficient  difference  in  their  quality  and 
action  to  warrant  the  high  price  charged  for  Russian  mineral  oil. 
Although  a  number  of  proprietary  products  on  the  market  are  good, 
any  mineral  oil  bearing  the  symbol  U.S.P.  will  be  satisfactory  regard¬ 
less  of  brand  name  or  price.  The  habitual  use  of  oil,  or  any  other 
cathartic,  should  be  avoided. 

Cathartics  of  mixed  composition.  A  number  of  the  cathartics 
on  the  market  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  different  classes 
so  far  described.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the  mixtures  of 
mineral  oil  and  phenolphthalein,  which  should  be  avoided  because 
phenophthalein  is  poisonous.  Preparation  in  which  agar  is  added  to 
mineral  oil  to  increase  its  cathartic  action  may  be  advantageous  in 
cases  of  atonic  constipation,  but  should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  spastic 
constipation  or  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Some  of  the  saline 
cathartics,  besides  being  mixtures  of  various  salts,  contain  other  types 
of  cathartics,  the  most  common  being  the  vegetable  purgative  aloes. 
Very  frequently  vegetable  cathartics  are  mixed,  a  laxative  and  a  pur¬ 
gative  being  combined,  as  in  the  case  of  cascara  sagrada  mixed  with 
aloes  or  senna.  Occasionally  vegetable  laxatives  or  purgatives  are 
combined  with  phenolphthalein  to  increase  their  cathartic  action. 

Certain  official  combinations  of  different  types  of  cathartic  drugs 
found  in  the  National  Formulary  and  the  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  should  be  used  only  on  a  doctor's  prescription.  The  more 
common  of  these  mixtures,  or  formulas,  are  Hinkle's  Pills,  Gregory's 
Powders,  St.  Germain  Tea,  and  Janeway's  Pills.  Because  they  con¬ 
tain  such  drugs  as  aloes,  podophyllin,  belladonna,  senna,  strychnine, 
and  similar  substances  they  may  prove  harmful. 

Topic  4.  Dental  Supplies 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  health  you  should  know  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  good  dentifrice,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
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various  types  of  dentrifrices  offered  to  the  public,  and  how  to  buy 
other  types  of  dental  supplies,  such  as  toothbrushes  and  tartar 
removers. 


CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 

The  importance  of  diet.  According  to  dental  authorities  a  well- 
balanced  diet  is  probably  the  most  important  environmental  factor 
in  the  proper  development  and  care  of  teeth.  Nutrients  for  tooth 
structure  should  be  supplied  by  natural  and  unprocessed  foods  that 
are  rich  in  minerals  and  vitamins,  rather  than  by  special  patent  medi¬ 
cines  and  refined  food  preparations.  Calcium  is  the  element  most 
necessary  in  the  formation  of  the  teeth.  Be  sure,  therefore,  to  in¬ 
clude  in  your  diet  a  good  supply  of  foods  containing  this  mineral; 
namely,  milk  and  milk  products,  citrus  fruits,  eggs,  green  vegetables, 
and  legumes. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  foods  taken  in  excess  appear  to  have 
a  somewhat  harmful  effect  upon  the  teeth.  Certain  of  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  may  have  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  calcium  in  the  teeth 
when  used  in  too  large  amounts  or  too  frequently,  especially  by  small 
children.  Starch  has  been  known  to  form  an  adhesive  film  on  the 
tooth  surface  at  points  where  decay  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and  the 
harmful  effect  of  sugar  upon  the  teeth  is  well  known.  Excessive 
amounts  of  sugar  and  certain  sweets  are  undesirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  maintenance  of  good,  sound  teeth.  The  use  of  many 
highly  refined  foods  is  especially  to  be  deplored,  not  only  because 
they  lack  the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  to  general  good  health, 
including  the  development  of  the  teeth,  but  because  many  of  them 
are  high  in  carbohydrate  content  and  may  foster  tooth  decay. 

Certain  organic  acids  have  a  tendency  to  dissolve  calcium  from 
the  teeth.  A  New  York  University  study  has  shown  that  use  over 
long  periods  of  time  of  large  amounts  of  fruit  drops,  lollipops,  and 
peppermint  sticks,  and  of  citrus  fruit  juices  had  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  tooth  enamel.  Probably  an  occasional  and 
moderate  use  of  these  products,  especially  those  rich  in  organic 
acids,  is  not  harmful.  It  is  the  constant  or  frequent  bathing  of  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  with  these  organic  acids  that  causes  the  calcium 
to  dissolve,  even  though  certain  of  these  foods  also  contain  the 
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mineral  calcium  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  tooth  enamel.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  moderation  is  the  word. 

Cleaning  the  teeth.  A  few  years  ago  the  manufacturer  of  a 
dentifrice  used  a  slogan  which  stated  in  effect  that  a  clean  tooth  never 
decays.  Unfortunately,  this  is  untrue.  Not  only  do  clean  teeth 
decay,  but  teeth  on  which  cleansing  dentifrices  are  never  used  may 
remain  in  perfect  condition  indefinitely.  Dental  caries,  as  the  decay¬ 
ing  of  teeth  is  called,  occurs  almost  as  frequently  in  people  with  fine 
habits  of  oral  hygiene  as  in  those  who  are  careless  in  this  regard. 
Diet  and  heredity  appear  to  be  more  important.  In  fact,  among  cer¬ 
tain  European  peoples  and  some  savage  races,  who  seldom,  if  ever, 
clean  their  teeth,  good  teeth  are  common. 

Nevertheless,  you  should  brush  your  teeth.  From  a  sanitary  and 
a  cosmetic  point  of  view,  oral  hygiene  is  essential  to  civilized  people. 
It  contributes  to  a  pleasant  appearance  as  well  as  to  the  prevention 
of  certain  gum  disorders.  If  food  is  allowed  to  collect  on  and  between 
the  teeth,  the  food  soon  begins  to  decay.  This  results  in  a  malodor¬ 
ous  and  unpleasant  breath  and  in  the  possibility  of  infection  of  the 
gums.  Furthermore,  if  tartar  is  allowed  to  collect  on  the  teeth  and 
if  food  stains  are  permitted  to  remain,  the  teeth  soon  become  un¬ 
sightly.  Most  authorities  advise  that  the  teeth  be  brushed  twice 
daily,  once  before  breakfast  and  once  before  retiring. 

Heredity.  If  poor  teeth  are  a  family  characteristic,  neither  proper 
diet  nor  tooth  care  can  insure  perfect  teeth.  The  prenatal  diet  of 
the  mother  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  her 
baby's  teeth,  but  even  a  perfectly  balanced  diet  for  both  mother  and 
child  cannot  usually  overcome  the  hereditary  tendency.  Dental 
surgery  offers  some  help  to  those  who  inherit  imperfect  teeth,  and 
correct  diet  may  prevent  unnecessary  deterioration.  On  the  other 
hand,  people  who  inherit  perfect  teeth  sometimes  ruin  them  by  im¬ 
proper  diet.  A  poorly  balanced  diet,  especially  one  deficient  in  cal¬ 
cium,  in  time  affects  the  strongest  and  most  perfectly  formed  teeth. 
Thus  it  is  imperative  to  do  all  you  can  to  insure  a  well-balanced  diet. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  DENTIFRICE 

What  a  dentifrice  does  and  does  not.  You  should  not  expect 
a  dentifrice  to  correct  bad  breath  not  due  to  decaying  food  particles, 
to  prevent  tooth  decay,  to  neutralize  mouth  acidity,  to  prevent  or 
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Teeth  should  be  brushed  twice  daily.  Dentists  advise  an  up-and-down, 
rather  than  a  crosswise,  motion  of  the  toothbrush.  After  cleaning  your  teeth, 
you  should  cleanse  the  brush  thoroughly  and  hang  it  in  a  clean,  dry  place. 
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cure  gum  diseases,  to  harden  the  gums,  to  prevent  bleeding  gums, 
to  whiten  naturally  dark  teeth,  to  remove  tartar,  or  to  remove  tooth 
films  permanently.  While  dentifrices  may  check  odors  due  to  decay¬ 
ing  food  particles,  they  cannot  remove  bad  breath  caused  by  decaying 
teeth  or  by  disorders  of  the  throat  and  digestive  tract.  As  you  noted 
earlier,  cleansing  the  teeth  has  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  causes 
of  dental  decay.  Hence,  no  dentifrice,  whatever  the  brand,  can  cure 
tooth  decay.  Claims  that  alkaline  dentifrices  neutralize  mouth  acidity 
are  usually  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  an  acid  mouth  fosters 
decay  of  the  teeth.  Since  the  mouth  is  normally  acid,  it  remains 
alkaline  for  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  use  of  even  the  strongest 
of  alkaline  dentifrices.  No  tooth  paste  nor  tooth  powder  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  or  cure  mouth  disorders  such  as  pyorrhea  or  trench 
mouth.  Any  antiseptic  potent  enough  to  kill  the  germs  which  cause 
these  diseases  not  only  would  cauterize  the  gum  tissues  but  would 
have  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  gums  and  teeth  longer  than  a 
few  moments  each  day.  Dentifrices  do  not  harden  the  gums.  Exer¬ 
cise  does  tend  to  strengthen  the  gums,  but  semidaily  brushing  of  the 
teeth  is  not  sufficient  to  achieve  that  purpose.  Bleeding  of  the  gums, 
which  is  due  to  such  causes  as  improper  diet,  the  wrong  type  of  tooth¬ 
brush,  or  some  diseased  condition,  is  not  cured  by  a  tooth  paste  or  a 
tooth  powder. 

It  is  not  safe  to  try  to  whiten  normally  dark  teeth,  because  the 
enamel  is  colored  throughout  its  entire  thickness,  so  that  changing  its 
shade  would  mean  removing  the  enamel  entirely.  Products  claiming 
to  whiten  teeth  may  be  ineffectual  or  composed  of  highly  abrasive 
substances  or  of  strong  acids  that  can  cause  great  damage  to  the  teeth. 
Teeth  discolored  by  food  stains  or  by  heavy  accumulations  of  tartar 
ordinarily  require  the  services  of  a  dentist,  for  no  safe  dentifrice  is 
sufficiently  abrasive  to  remove  such  discolorations  and  accumulations. 
Remember  that  one  of  the  two  types  of  tooth  film  serves  a  valuable 
function  in  protecting  the  surface  of  the  teeth  and  should  therefore 
not  be  removed.  Furthermore,  you  would  have  to  brush  your  teeth 
every  few  minutes  in  order  to  keep  them  entirely  free  from  these 
films. 

According  to  the  American  Dental  Association  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  good  denti¬ 
frice  is  that  it  act  as  a  safe  aid  to  the  toothbrush  in  cleaning  the  teeth. 
It  does  this  by  removing  the  loose  food  debris  and  by  enabling  you 
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to  operate  the  toothbrush  more  efficiently.  It  is  unnecessary  for  a 
dentifrice  to  be  made  of  anything  but  cleansing  agents,  since  it  is 
not  antiseptic,  antacid,  or  in  any  other  way  medicinal.  Whatever 
action  it  has  in  the  prevention  of  gum  diseases  comes  from  its  cleans¬ 
ing  action,  and  that  can  be  obtained  almost  as  well  with  ordinary 
salt  water  or  with  the  brush  alone. 

BUYING  A  SAFE  DENTIFRICE 

Protection  afforded  consumers.  Most  dentifrices  on  the  market 
are  harmless.  If  they  are  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
teeth,  they  have  distinct  value.  You  can  be  sure  that  products  are 
safe  to  use  on  your  teeth  if  you  purchase  only  those  which  bear 
the  seal  of  acceptance  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  This 
association  does  not  permit  its  seal  to  appear  on  dentifrices  contain¬ 
ing  pumice  or  other  harmful  abrasives,  orris  root  or  other  starches, 
or  sodium  perborate  or  other  poisonous  substances.  Furthermore, 
products  which  are  falsely  advertised  are  refused  the  seal.  It  is  for 
this  latter  reason  that  comparatively  few  brands  bear  the  seal.  Some 
manufacturers  whose  products  at  one  time  or  another  were  accepted 
as  safe  and  efficient  have  lost  the  right  to  use  it  because  their  adver¬ 
tising  became  objectionable. 

Safe  dentifrice  formulas.  If  you  cannot  conveniently  obtain  one 
of  the  dentifrices  accepted  by  the  American  Dental  Association,  there 
is  a  number  of  simple  formulas  for  making  up  at  home  tooth  pastes 
or  powders  that  not  only  are  safe  and  just  as  effective  cleansing  agents 
as  any  product  on  the  market  but  are  usually  considerably  cheaper. 
Since  the  only  function  of  a  dentifrice  is  to  aid  the  toothbrush  in 
cleaning  the  teeth,  any  substance  which  docs  this  effectively  and 
safely  makes  a  satisfactory  dentifrice.  Various  authorities  recommend 
particular  substances  for  this  purpose,  the  more  popular  of  which  arc 
table  salt  and  baking  soda. 

Many  people  have  found  ordinary  table  salt  an  excellent  denti¬ 
frice,  although  some  object  to  its  flavor.  In  applying  the  salt  to  the 
teeth,  be  sure  not  to  use  the  crystals  directly  upon  the  brush.  Instead, 
dissolve  about  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  in  a  half  glass  of  warm 
water,  and  into  this  solution  dip  the  brush. 

Another  very  simple  dentifrice  highly  satisfactory  as  a  cleansing 
agent  is  sodium  bicarbonate  or  baking  soda.  This  substance  is  dis- 
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solved  in  water  in  the  same  proportions  as  table  salt  and  is  applied 
in  the  same  manner. 

A  third  dentifrice  containing  a  single  ingredient  is  finely  pow¬ 
dered  chalk.  This  substance,  which  is  the  cleaning  and  polishing 
agent  of  a  number  of  commercial  dentifrices,  is  very  effective  when 
used  directly  on  the  brush  like  a  tooth  powder.  If  you  wish  to 
flavor  the  chalk  to  make  it  taste  more  like  a  commercial  dentifrice, 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of  birch,  oil  of  wintergreen, 
or  oil  of  cinnamon  to  the  chalk,  in  the  amount  of  about  5  drops  of 
oil  to  4  ounces  of  chalk. 

There  are  two  safe  and  economical  formulas  for  making  a  tooth 
powder  comparable  to  commercial  tooth  powders  in  appearance, 
taste,  and  cleansing  ability.  If  you  are  not  chemically  inclined,  have 
them  compounded  by  your  druggist.  The  cost  should  be  between  75 
cents  and  $1.00  a  pound. 

The  American  Dental  Association  has  recommended  the  follow¬ 


ing  formula: 

Precipitated  chalk,  U.S.P .  95  parts 

Powdered  castile  soap,  U.S.P .  3  parts 

Saccharin,  U.S.P .  %  part 

Oil  of  birch  .  1  part 

Oil  of  peppermint  .  %  part 


The  chalk  and  soap  act  as  the  cleansing  agent,  the  saccharin  is  the 
sweetener,  and  the  oils  are  the  flavorings. 

In  the  National  Formulary  is  given  a  formula  which  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  a  good  dentifrice  but  which  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  make.  Like  the  other,  it  is  in  powder  form  and  is  made 


as  follows: 

Powdered  hard  soap  .  50  grams 

Precipitated  chalk  .  935  grams 

Soluble  saccharin  .  2  grams 

Oil  of  peppermint  .  4  c.c. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  .  2  c.c. 

Oil  of  wintergreen  .  8  c.c. 


The  saccharin  and  oils  should  be  ground  together  thoroughly  with 
about  half  of  the  chalk,  while  the  remainder  of  the  chalk  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soap.  Then  the  two  powders  should  be  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  and  strained  through  a  fine  sieve. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  solutions  of  salt  and  baking  soda  all 
these  formulas  are  for  tooth  powders  rather  than  for  pastes  or  liquids. 
This  is  because  powders  are  easier  to  make.  According  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dental  Association,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
pastes  and  the  powders  so  far  as  ability  to  clean  the  teeth  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  fact,  most  dentists  do  not  use  powders  in  cleaning  their 
patients'  teeth  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  powder  on  the  revolv¬ 
ing  brush  which  they  use.  For  home  use  pastes  may  prove  slightly 
more  economical,  as  there  is  less  tendency  to  waste  than  with  pow¬ 
ders,  which  are  often  spilled  as  they  are  poured  onto  the  brush. 
Some  dentists  have  reported  that  liquid  dentifrices  sometimes  do  not 
cleanse  the  teeth  so  well  as  pastes  or  powders.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  they  tend  to  give  the  impression  of  mouth  cleanliness 
before  the  teeth  have  really  been  cleaned,  perhaps  because  of  their 
high  flavor,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  liquid  state  of  the  product. 
Tests  show  that  they  are  probably  harmless,  since  they  are  nonabrasive 
because  they  contain  no  solid  particles. 


TOOTHBRUSHES 

Characteristics  of  a  good  brush.  In  general  the  plainer  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  toothbrush  the  more  satisfactory  it  is  likely  to  be  from 
the  point  of  view  of  cleaning  efficiency,  safety,  durability,  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  According  to  one  consumer  organization  a  satisfactory  tooth¬ 
brush  is  one  that  is  made  with  the  ends  of  the  tufts  lying  in  a  straight 
line,  with  a  small  and  easily  handled  brush  end,  and  with  the  separate 
bundles  of  bristles  spaced  well  apart  and  pointed  so  as  to  insure  con¬ 
tact  with  the  crevices  between  the  teeth.  The  bristles  should  be  of 
medium  hardness,  for  stiff  bristles  may  injure  the  gums,  and  soft 
bristles  do  not  clean  the  teeth  efficiently.  The  bristles  should  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  handle.  Toothbrushes  with  an  excessive 
number  of  tufts  are  awkward  and  inefficient,  for  they  do  not  fit 
readily  into  all  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  most  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  is  three  rows  of  six  tufts  to  a  row,  measuring  about  one-half 
inch  in  width  and  one  inch  in  length  at  the  brush  end. 

Care  of  the  toothbrush.  Sterilization  of  your  toothbrush  is 
necessary  occasionally  both  to  preserve  the  brush  and  to  protect  you 
from  infection. 
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As  bristle  brushes  are  not  easily  kept  clean,  it  is  well  to  use  two 
brushes,  one  for  the  morning  and  one  for  the  evening  brushing. 
This  allows  each  brush  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  after  sterilization. 

Simply  washing  your  toothbrush  in  tap  water,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  does  not  sterilize  it.  An  efficient  germicide  is  necessary,  but 
many  of  the  really  strong  germicides  not  only  kill  the  germs  but 
soften  the  bristles  of  the  brush.  Perhaps  the  best  is  chlorazene 
solution,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  three  tablets  of  the  product  in 
two  ounces  of  water.  If  the  brush  is  dipped  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  this  solution  and  then  hung  up  to  dry  for  a  full  day,  it  will  be 
thoroughly  sterile.  When  hanging  the  brush  up,  be  sure  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  any  contaminating  substances  and  that 
it  is  not  allowed  to  gather  dust.  Hanging  the  brush  in  the  sun  or 
in  a  clean,  dry  place  where  the  air  circulates  freely  is  most  important. 

Topic  5.  Medical  and  Dental  Services 

You  should  determine  the  competency  of  a  physician,  dentist, 
or  druggist  before  you  find  it  necessary  to  seek  his  services,  for  usually 
when  these  important  services  are  needed  you  have  no  time  to  make 
detailed  inquiries  or  are  too  ill  to  bother.  Some  general  principles 
will  serve  to  guide  you  in  choosing  an  ethical  and  competent  practi¬ 
tioner  and  in  selecting  the  best  drug  supplies  for  your  medicine  chest. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  A  DOCTOR,  DENTIST,  AND  DRUGGIST 

Characteristics  of  a  good  doctor.  You  should  choose  your  doc¬ 
tor  deliberately  and  carefully,  basing  your  choice  upon  considered 
evidence  of  the  doctor's  medical  competence.  The  fact  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  has  a  charming  personality,  a  large  number  of  patients,  very 
wealthy  clients,  or  a  fine  office  is  not  sufficient  information  upon 
which  to  base  your  judgment.  Other  much  more  important  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  medical  quack  and 
the  incompetent  practitioner  are  to  be  avoided.  This  information 
you  can  obtain  simply  by  asking  the  doctor  or  by  studying  the 
diplomas,  licenses,  and  certificates  on  display  in  his  office. 

In  most  states  a  doctor  must  possess  certain  minimum  require- 
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merits  in  order  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice,  the  usual  requirements 
being  graduation  from  a  good  medical  school  after  adequate  pre¬ 
liminary  education  in  a  high  school  and  college  and  the  passing  of  an 
examination  by  the  state  licensing  board.  In  many  states  internship 
after  graduation  from  medical  college  must  be  served  before  a  person 
is  eligible  for  a  license.  However,  the  rank  of  the  college  is  not  always 
considered,  and  in  some  states  the  examinations  are  simple.  Thusv 
the  holding  of  a  license  to  practice  medicine  is  not  necessarily  a 
guaranty  that  the  doctor  is  competent,  although  in  some  states  the 
minimum  requirements  are  very  high. 

Further  evidence  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  help  you  to  judge  the 
doctor  you  choose.  If  the  doctor  holds  a  diploma  from  the  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  you  can  be  sure  that  he  is  highly  quali¬ 
fied  to  practice  his  profession.  This  organization  requires  that  the 
doctor  applying  for  a  diploma  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  acceptable 
medical  college,  have  served  at  least  one  year  as  an  intern  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  hospital,  must  have  passed  thorough  examinations  in  both  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  have  provided  evidence  of 
good  character.  The  standards  of  this  organization  are  so  high  that 
most  states  accept  this  diploma  in  lieu  of  all  requirements  for  the 
granting  of  a  license  to  practice. 

The  school  from  which  the  doctor  has  graduated  may  have  some 
influence  upon  his  ability;  at  least,  graduation  from  a  school  which  is 
not  accepted  as  sufficiently  high  in  standards  could  in  most  cases  be 
considered  unfavorably.  Schools  are  rated  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  as  approved  or  not  approved.  Those  accepted  usually  in¬ 
clude  the  medical  departments  of  state  universities  and  of  the  better- 
known  private  professional  schools. 

The  hospital  in  which  the  doctor  has  served  his  internship,  if  any, 
may  also  have  a  similar  bearing  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  doctor. 
Hospitals,  too,  are  classed  as  acceptable  and  not  acceptable  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Acceptable  ones  generally  include 
public  municipal  and  county  hospitals,  the  larger  privately  endowed 
hospitals,  and  many  of  the  larger  hospitals  operating  under  church 
auspices.  Hospitals  having  a  direct  connection  with  an  approved 
medical  school  are  especially  desirable. 

Membership  in  a  fraternal  or  professional  medical  society  may 
also  be  used  to  judge  the  doctor's  professional  standing,  although  it 
may  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  especially  competent.  However, 
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a  fair  standard  of  ability  is  required  of  those  who  are  admitted  to 
these  societies.  Graduates  of  high  standing  in  medical  college  often 
are  elected  to  membership  in  the  honorary  medical  fraternity  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  and  such  a  doctor  is  likely  to  be  competent.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Medical  Association  may  be  taken  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctor’s  professional  interest  but  not  necessarily  of  his 
ability  beyond  a  certain  minimum.  Certain  medical  societies  exist 
for  specialized  fields,  and  membership  in  this  type  of  organization 
is  likely  to  mean  a  high  degree  of  competence,  for  these  societies 
usually  set  high  standards  of  membership.  Some  of  these  are  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons;  the  American  Association  of  Obste¬ 
tricians,  Gynecologists,  and  Abdominal  Surgeons;  the  American  Sur¬ 
gical  Association;  the  American  Otological  Association;  and  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society. 

Finally,  certificates  and  diplomas  indicating  graduate  work  may 
often  be  used  in  judging  a  doctor’s  professional  interest  and  training. 

The  best  physician  is  not  likely  to  subscribe  to  any  one  school 
of  medical  thought  but  take  the  best  from  all.  In  diagnosing  or 
treating  disease  he  utilizes  any  knowledge  or  methods  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  be  worth  while.  He  does  not  try  to  convince 
the  patient  that  there  is  but  one  cause  for  all  diseases  or  but  one 
method  of  cure;  that  is  the  method  used  by  medical  quacks.  Nor 
does  he  guarantee  a  cure  within  a  certain  time  or  feel  that  his  method 
is  infallible.  An  ethical  practitioner  who  finds  that  a  given  case  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  knowledge  or  ability  calls  in  another  doctor 
for  consultation  or  turns  the  case  over  to  one  specializing  in  that  type 
of  disorder. 

Outside  aid  in  selecting  a  doctor.  If  you  are  unable  to  judge 
for  yourself,  you  may  call  on  certain  outside  agencies  to  help  you  to 
decide  on  a  doctor. 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  method,  and  one  especially  valuable 
when  you  are  in  a  strange  town  or  in  a  large  city  where  you  are  un¬ 
acquainted  outside  your  own  immediate  neighborhood,  is  to  inquire 
at  one  of  the  better  hospitals  in  the  community.  The  doctor  recom¬ 
mended  will  usually  be  one  of  the  hospital’s  house  physicians.  As  the 
better  hospitals  do  not  permit  incompetent  doctors  to  use  their 
services,  this  may  prove  a  reliable  way  of  selecting  a  doctor. 

There  are  other  means  that  are  less  reliable.  One  is  to  ask  the 
druggists  in  the  neighborhood,  but  druggists  sometimes  know  little 
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more  about  the  qualifications  of  a  given  doctor  than  you  do.  Adver¬ 
tised  medical  services  should  be  regarded  with  reservations.  Doctors 
who  advertise  widely  in  newspapers  or  over  the  radio  may  be  quacks 
or  unethical  practitioners. 

Choosing  a  dentist.  Investigating  a  dentist’s  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  safe  and  intelligent  way  of  selecting  a  competent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  profession.  Graduation  from  a  dental  school  accepted  by 
the  American  Dental  Association,  usually  connected  with  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  or  a  recognized  private  institution,  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the 
dentist.  There  are  not  so  many  means  of  judging  dentists  as  there  are 
for  the  judging  of  doctors,  that  is,  by  membership  in  societies,  by 
postgraduate  work,  and  by  other  indications  of  professional  interest. 
The  advice  of  a  good  physician  may  often  aid  you  to  choose  your 
dentist,  as  may  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  better  hospitals. 
Druggists  are  even  less  likely  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  reliable  dentist 
than  to  recommend  a  good  doctor.  In  general,  the  manner  in  which 
a  dentist  makes  his  diagnosis  and  the  methods  of  treatment  he  em¬ 
ploys  are  effective  means  of  judging  his  ability  and  qualifications  as 
a  dentist. 

Choosing  a  druggist.  The  fact  that  modern  drugstores  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  commercial  makes  it  necessary  to  be  especially 
careful  in  your  choice  of  a  reliable  druggist.  Drugstores  in  which 
the  prescription  counter  is  foremost  in  the  druggist’s  consideration 
are  few.  Often  a  druggist  is  a  better  salesman  than  he  is  a  pharmacist. 
This  situation  is  to  be  deplored,  because  the  careful  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  a  competent  physician  can  be  nullified  by  the  work  of  a 
druggist  who  fills  the  doctor’s  prescription  incorrectly.  You  should 
therefore  take  care  to  choose  a  good  druggist,  and  here  the  advice 
of  your  physician  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  reliability  of  a  druggist  can  be  judged  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  from  the  following  data.  Since  most  state  laws  require 
druggists  to  display  in  a  prominent  place  their  diplomas  and  licenses, 
failure  of  the  druggist  to  do  this  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  is 
none  too  proud  of  them.  As  with  the  doctors,  the  school  from  which 
the  druggist  has  graduated  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  his 
training.  State  universities  and  recognized  private  schools  usually  in¬ 
dicate  sound  training.  Be  sure  to  check  carefully  to  determine 
whether  the  diplomas  on  display  really  belong  to  the  pharmacists  on 
duty,  for  sometimes  the  owner  places  his  diploma  in  the  store  though 
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In  compounding  a  prescription,  a  good  pharmacist  carefully  weighs  out  the  ingredients 
in  the  precise  amounts  called  for  and  mixes  them  according  to  formula. 
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he  may  not  be  actively  engaged  in  compounding  drugs.  In  general, 
drugstores  employing  two  or  more  pharmacists  at  the  same  time  are 
to  be  preferred,  for  it  is  the  custom  for  such  stores  to  require  that 
each  pharmacist  check  the  work  of  the  other  for  accuracy  in  reading 
the  prescription  and  in  compounding  the  drug.  Drugstores  having  a 
professional  atmosphere,  rather  than  those  giving  preference  to  the 
soda  fountain  or  the  cigar  stand,  are  more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 
A  pharmacist  who  spends  most  of  his  time  selling  sundries  may  be 
out  of  practice  at  filling  prescriptions.  Drugstores  which  center  their 
activity  around  other  parts  of  the  store  are  apt  to  neglect  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  counter  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  compounded  accurately. 

In  a  survey  made  of  drugstores  in  the  District  of  Columbia  two 
thirds  of  the  prescriptions  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
agents  presented  to  be  filled  were  compounded  unsatisfactorily. 
When  they  examined  the  stores  the  officials  found  that  one  half  of 
the  drugs  used  did  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  set  up  by  the 
official  compendiums.  In  a  similar  study  made  by  Consumers'  Re¬ 
search  in  the  drugstores  of  a  Midwestern  city,  over  45  per  cent  of  the 
weights  and  measures  used  on  prescription  balances  were  found  to  be 
so  dirty  and  corroded  that  they  averaged  as  much  as  one-half  grain 
off  balance,  one  weight  actually  being  inaccurate  to  the  extent  of 
five  grains.  Since  prescriptions  filled  with  such  scales  and  from  such 
drugs  might  easily  prove  disastrous  in  their  effect,  the  choice  of  a 
reliable  druggist  is  of  distinct  importance. 


THE  MEDICINE  CHEST 

Need  for  advice  on  contents.  Although  you  should,  in  general, 
avoid  self-mcdication,  the  family  medicine  chest  should  contain  cer¬ 
tain  substances  for  emergency  treatment  of  minor  disorders. 

How  poorly  equipped  the  average  medicine  chest  is  was  shown 
in  the  study  conducted  by  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of 
Accounts.  He  examined  the  medicine  chests  of  ten  thousand  families 
in  New  York  and  found  that  for  the  most  part  they  contained  prod¬ 
ucts  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  claims  made  for  them  in  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  efficiency,  safety,  or  need.  For 
example,  the  cathartic  used  by  most  families  was  one  which  might 
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prove  harmful  under  a  number  of  circumstances,  and  the  antiseptic 
most  used  was  a  product  proved  very  ineffective  in  destroying  germs. 

Determining  what  medicines  to  include  in  the  medicine  chest  is 
a  difficult  problem.  Druggists  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  advice  in  this  matter  because  their  opinions  may  be 
based  on  the  profit  made  in  the  sale  of  particular  products.  Gen¬ 
erally  your  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  medical  matters  and  the 
composition  of  the  various  drugs  makes  it  unwise  to  go  into  a  drug¬ 
store  and  choose  for  yourself  among  the  many  drugs  on  the  shelves. 
In  a  survey  made  of  the  drugs  sold  in  St.  Louis,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  found  that  the  average  store  carried  a 
stock  of  7,838  items  of  various  kinds.  Drugs  made  up  the  larger  part, 
representing  as  many  as  132  brands  of  antiseptics,  77  brands  of  cough 
medicine,  312  brands  of  cathartics,  and  41  brands  of  tooth  paste. 
You  need  help  in  choosing  from  such  an  array. 

Contents  advised  for  a  medicine  chest.  Several  organizations 
have  suggested  what  the  family  medicine  chest  should  contain, 
and  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  essential  items.  Consumers" 
Research,  Consumers  Union,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
Consumers 7  Guide  have  all  presented  their  recommendations.  The 
following  suggested  list  of  medicines  and  surgical  supplies  is  based 
largely  on  the  recommendations  of  these  organizations. 


General  antiseptic: 

Eyewash  and  bathing  of 
infants : 

Cathartic: 


Analgesic: 

Burns: 

Indigestion: 

Faintness: 

Food  poisoning: 
Miscellaneous  supplies: 


2%  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine, 

U.  S.  P. 

boric-acid  crystals,  U.  S.  P. 
cascara  sagrada,  U.  S.  P.  (extract  or 
5  grain  tablets)  or 
mineral  oil,  U.  S.  P.,  or 
milk  of  magnesia,  U.  S.  P.,  or 
agar,  U.  S.  P. 

aspirin,  U.  S.  P.  (5  grain  tablets) 
tannic-acid  powder  or  picric-acid 
gauze 

sodium  bicarbonate,  U.  S.  P. 
spirits  of  ammonia 
sirup  of  ipecac 

rubbing  alcohol  (70  per  cent) 
petrolatum  (petroleum  jelly) 
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Miscellaneous  supplies:  tooth  paste  or  powder 

toothbrushes 
dental  floss 
sterile  gauze  pads 
bandages  (1  inch,  2  inch,  and  tri¬ 
angular) 

absorbent  cotton 
adhesive  tape 
applicator  sticks 
wooden  tongue  depressors 
forceps  or  tweezers 
scissors 

clinical  thermometer 
hot-water  bottle  with  syringe  attach¬ 
ments 

Disinfectant:  compound  cresol  solution  (0.1  per 

cent  to  1  per  cent) 


Proper  use  of  medical  supplies.  In  using  any  of  the  products 
you  should  be  aware  of  their  limitations.  Do  not  keep  any  of  them 
too  long,  for  in  time  they  all  tend  to  disintegrate.  It  is  better  to 
buy  in  small  quantities  and  to  replenish  the  medicine  chest  every 
year  or  two. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  used  with  great  care,  as 
has  been  described  in  the  first  topic  of  this  unit  (see  page  213).  Buy 
only  enough  to  last  a  year  at  the  most— about  one  ounce  for  the  aver¬ 
age  family— for  iodine  tends  to  deteriorate  with  use.  Each  time  the 
bottle  is  opened  some  of  the  alcohol  evaporates  and  the  tincture 
becomes  a  trifle  stronger.  If  allowed  to  stand  open  too  often,  the 
solution  may  become  dangerously  strong. 

The  boric-acid  crystals  should  be  used  in  solution  with  warm 
water,  one  teaspoonful  of  boric  acid  to  a  glass  of  warm  water,  made 
up  as  needed.  It  should  be  used  sparingly  and  as  an  eyewash 
only  under  the  circumstances  described  in  Topic  1  of  this  unit  (see 
page  220). 

The  cathartic  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  individual,  as 
explained  in  the  third  topic  of  this  unit  (sec  pages  226-232).  Other 
preparations  than  those  in  the  list,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  castor  oil, 
psyllium  seed,  milk  of  magnesia,  sodium  phosphate,  and  flaxseed, 
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may  be  used  with  safety  provided  they  are  not  employed  too 
frequently. 

The  tannic-acid  powder  should  be  made  into  a  solution  with 
boiled  water  in  the  amount  of  one  teaspoonful  of  powder  to  a  glass 
of  water,  and  applied  with  absorbent  cotton  after  the  solution  has 
cooled.  It  should  be  made  up  when  needed,  for  it  will  not  keep 
in  solution. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  is  useful  only  in  cases  of  mild  indigestion 
due  to  overeating  or  to  some  minor  food  disagreement.  Caution 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  it  too  often,  for  it  may  cause  kidney  and 
bladder  diseases. 

The  spirits  of  ammonia  to  be  used  for  faintness  should  not  be 
bought  in  too  large  an  amount,  since  the  product  will  not  keep 
indefinitely.  It  is  sufficient  to  purchase  about  two  ounces  at  a  time 
for  an  average  family. 

Precautions  to  observe.  You  should  observe  several  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  in  regard  to  the  medicine  chest. 

One  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  of  regularly  replenishing 
the  supply  especially  in  the  case  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  for  many  of  the  products  deteriorate  or  become 
contaminated  with  germs  and  other  impurities  when  in  constant  use. 

Another  essential  precaution  is  to  see  that  the  use  of  poisonous 
substances  is  made  foolproof  and  accident-proof.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  accidental  use  of  a  poisonous  substance  is  to  seal  the 
stopper  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  easily  be  removed,  giving  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  realize  what  the  substance  is  and  preventing 
undue  haste  in  its  use.  A  good  method  for  accomplishing  this  is  to 
place  a  strip  of  adhesive  tape  over  the  top  and  a  short  distance  down 
the  sides  of  the  bottle.  All  bottles  should  be  carefully  labeled  so  as 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  confusion  with  other  substances.  See  that 
the  medicine  chest  is  placed  so  that  it  is  not  easily  accessible  to 
children,  and  under  no  circumstances  allow  a  small  child  to  go  to  the 
chest  for  any  substance,  for  children  are  often  victims  of  accidental 
poisoning. 


Projects  and  Activities 

\ 

1.  Make  an  exhibit  of  drug  labels,  underlining  in  red  those  state¬ 
ments  which  are  apparently  false  or  misleading,  and  in  blue  those  state- 
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merits  which  are  of  help  to  the  consumer  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
product,  such  as  weight,  price,  dosage,  contents,  and  danger  warnings. 

2.  Compile  a  list  of  official  drugs  and  their  prices  and  compare  them 
with  the  prices  asked  for  the  same  drugs  under  trade  names  such  as  barbital 
sold  as  Veronal,  cinchophen  sold  as  Atophan,  and  acetylsalicylic  acid  sold 
as  aspirin.  Obtain  the  aid  of  a  druggist,  if  possible. 

3.  Read  the  more  recent  issues  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Notices  of  Judgment  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  List  by  brand 
name  and  manufacturer  seized  products  sold  in  your  own  state,  noting 
the  reasons  for  the  seizure  and  the  penalties  incurred. 

4.  Compare  the  claims  made  for  any  group  of  drug  products  (anti¬ 
septics,  analgesics,  cathartics,  or  any  of  the  others  discussed  in  this  unit) 
as  made  in  the  advertisements  and  upon  the  labels.  Underline  in  red  those 
claims  made  in  the  advertisements  which  are  not  repeated  on  the  label, 
and  underline  in  blue  those  which  are  made  in  both  places.  Mount  these 
advertisements  upon  a  large  poster  to  exhibit  before  the  class,  placing  the 
best  and  the  worst  advertisement  alongside  each  other  and  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  differences. 

3.  With  the  help  of  other  members  of  the  class,  gather  a  number  of 
samples  of  tooth  powders  and  pastes  and  test  them  for  the  presence  of 
harsh  abrasives,  as  follows:  Place  some  of  the  product  upon  a  soft  cloth 
and  apply  to  a  glass  microscope  slide  by  rubbing  firmly  with  a  hundred 
strokes  back  and  forth.  Be  certain  that  a  firm  pressure  is  always  applied 
and  that  the  product  comes  in  contact  with  the  glass  at  all  times.  If  the 
glass  is  scratched,  you  have  demonstrated  that  the  product  is  too  highly 
abrasive  to  be  safe  for  use  on  the  teeth. 

6.  Prepare  a  homemade  dentifrice  according  to  one  of  the  two 
formulas  given  in  Topic  4,  noting  the  exact  cost  of  each  ingredient  used 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  dentifrice  when  completed. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  exact  contents  of  your  own  family  medicine 
chest,  listing  the  articles  by  brand  name.  Star  those  products  on  your 
list  which  are  also  found  in  the  recommended  medicine-chest  list.  How 
old  are  they? 

8.  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  class  make  a 
survey  of  the  drugstores  in  your  community  to  see  which  ones  meet  the 
standards  for  a  good  drugstore  as  set  up  in  Topic  5.  Note  after  the  name 
of  the  store  those  points  in  which  it  meets  or  exceeds  the  standards  and 
those  in  which  it  falls  below  the  standards. 

9.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
read  the  section  pertaining  to  the  declaration  of  harmful  drugs  on  the 
label.  In  a  good  encyclopedia  look  up  each  of  the  drugs  listed  and  write 
a  paper  discussing  their  nature  and  their  action  on  the  human  body. 
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10.  List  by  brand  name  those  drug  products  sold  in  your  favorite 
drugstore  which  bear  on  their  labels  the  seals  of  approval  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Dental  Association.  Next,  using 
a  number  of  national  magazines,  compare  the  advertising  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  with  the  advertising  of  nonapproved  products  of  the  same  type  from 
the  point  of  view  of  truthfulness  of  claims  and  of  genuine  information 
given.  Compare  also  the  costs  of  each  type. 

11.  Investigate  and  report  to  the  class  on  health  insurance,  such  as 
the  “3  cent-a-day”  hospitalization  plans.  Consumers  Union  Reports ,  De¬ 
cember,  1939,  included  an  article  on  this  topic  entitled  "The  '3  ^-a-day' 
Plans/' 

12.  Make  arrangements  with  a  health  insurance  salesman,  to  have 
him  explain  the  features  of  a  health  policy,  similar  to  the  3^-a-day  plan 
mentioned  in  No.  11. 


Sources  of  Information 

Buying  of  Drugs.  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Instructional 
Unit  on  Consumer  Buying,  No.  4. 

Consumers'  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.J.  Monthly  and  yearly  reports,  some  confidential  and  others  not, 
issued  on  many  aspects  of  consumer  problems,  among  which  drugs 
are  important. 

Consumers'  Test  Manual.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.J., 
1937.  50^.  Simple  commodity  tests  valuable  to  students,  many  for 
drug  products,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  detection  of  harmful 
substances. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  New  York.  General  and  confidential  reports  issued  monthly 
and  annually  on  problems  of  interest  to  consumers,  with  drugs  given 
prominence  in  most  of  the  reports. 

Coughs  and  Colds.  Consumers'  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1938.  5^.  A  pamphlet  based  on  information  from  the  files 

of  Consumers'  Union,  evaluating  the  latest  information  on  the  com¬ 
mon  cold— its  cause  and  cure. 

Cramp,  A.  J.,  Nostrums,  Quackery ,  and  Pseudomedicine.  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  Chicago,  1936.  Vols.  II  and  III.  The  material  in 
these  books  is  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
authoritative  volumes  on  medical  frauds  available  to  the  average 
consumer. 
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Facts  You  Should  Know  about  Health  Cures.  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  New  York.  Free. 

Fake  Antiseptics  and  the  Law.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  1930.  Free.  A  pamphlet  contrasting  the  labeling  of 
antiseptics  before  and  after  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  which 
shows  the  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
controlling  useless  and  harmful  antiseptics. 

Kallet,  Arthur,  and  Schlink,  F.  J.,  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs.  Vanguard 
Press,  New  York,  1933.  An  interesting  and  informative  book  which 
discusses  the  uses  and  dangers  of  many  products,  including  drugs  in 
terms  of  brand  names  and  composition. 

Lamb,  Ruth  De  Forest,  American  Chamber  of  Horrors.  Farrar  &  Rine¬ 
hart,  New  York,  1936.  A  valuable  book  containing  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  based  on  the  files  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Among  other  commodities,  drugs  are  discussed  in  detail  as  to  their 
composition,  effects,  values,  and  dangers. 

Palmer,  B.  A.,  Paying  through  the  Teeth.  Vanguard  Press,  New  York, 
1934.  A  dentist  discusses  the  care  of  the  teeth,  the  selection  and 
composition  of  dentifrices,  and  the  effect  of  dental  products  on 
tooth  hygiene.  Brand  names  are  used. 

Remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  New 
York.  Free. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  1939.  Free.  A  summary  of  one 
year's  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  enforcing  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  It  gives  data  on  the  number  of 
violations  of  the  various  laws  under  the  agency's  jurisdiction,  deal¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  with  drugs. 

Solomon,  C.,  Traffic  in  Health.  Navarre  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1937.  A  doctor  discusses  the  effects  of  certain  products,  such 
as  drugs,  on  the  consumers'  health,  using  brand  names. 

Wharton,  W.  R.  M.,  Radio  Talks  on  How  to  Read  Food  and  Drug  Labels. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  1937.  f  ree. 
This  is  a  record  of  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  given  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  consumer  of  drugs  and  other  types  of  com¬ 
modities  coming  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 


UNIT  FIVE 


YOUR  APPEARANCE  AND  COSMETICS 


'Plie  term  cosmetics  is  used  to  indicate  ( 1 )  all  the  mixtures  and 
preparations  employed  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  and  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  hair  or  skin;  and  (2)  the  art  which  serves  to 
adorn,  beautify,  and  improve  a  person's  looks  and  appearance. 

When  the  original  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed  in  1906, 
the  consumption  of  cosmetics  and  toilet  supplies  was  so  small 
that  any  legal  control  of  their  production  and  distribution  seemed 
unnecessary.  By  1938,  however,  their  use  had  increased  many  fold, 
and  their  control  was  an  essential  purpose  of  the  new  federal  law. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  granted  wider 
powers  for  controlling  the  advertising  of  these  products.  The  Com¬ 
mission  also  works  with  the  leaders  of  the  cosmetic  industry  in  estab¬ 
lishing  rules  of  fair-trade  practice  governing  the  advertising,  labeling, 
and  composition  of  certain  cosmetics. 

As  an  intelligent  consumer,  you  should  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  composition,  usefulness,  limitations,  and  possible  harm¬ 
fulness  of  the  more  important  toilet  supplies.  Creams,  make-up 
preparations,  and  products  for  the  care  of  the  hair  are  the  major 
groups  to  be  considered.  Soaps  and  sunburn  remedies,  although  they 
are  not  legally  classed  as  cosmetics,  are  here  included  as  toilet  supplies. 

Topic  1.  Creams  and  Lotions 

The  use  of  cosmetic  creams  dates  back  to  ancient  times,  when 
Galen,  a  Greek  physician,  wrote  down  the  formula  for  a  cold  cream 
that  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  today.  Nearly  all  cosmetic 
creams  are  quite  simple  in  composition,  however  much  they  may  be 
represented  to  the  contrary  by  sales  talks  or  advertising.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  cosmetic  creams  are  definitely  limited,  and  they  are  worth¬ 
less  for  purposes  outside  these  limits.  Similar  limitations  are  set  by 
the  composition  of  various  types  of  face  and  hand  lotions. 
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COSMETIC  CREAMS 

Types.  Cosmetic  creams  may  be  classified  roughly  into  four 
principal  groups.  First,  there  is  the  grease,  or  cold  cream ,  which 
usually  consists  essentially  of  lanolin  (a  fat  extracted  from  sheep’s 
wool ) ,  almond  oil,  spermaceti,  beeswax,  and  certain  other  ingredients 
to  color  or  perfume  the  preparation.  A  second  type  of  cream  is  the 
liquefying  cream,  usually  called  cleansing  cream ,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  cold  cream,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  mineral  oil 
or  paraffin  so  that  it  liquefies  easily  at  body  temperature.  The  third 
type,  known  as  vanishing  or  foundation  cream ,  contains  stearic  acid, 
a  constituent  of  soap,  to  which  some  of  the  ingredients  of  cold  cream 
are  added.  The  last  group  is  the  special-purpose  creams,  including 
the  so-called  tissue-building  or  nourishing  creams,  massage  creams, 
wrinkle  creams,  pore  creams,  astringent  creams,  reducing  creams, 
bleach  creams,  skin  peels,  etc.  These  are  usually  mere  variants  or 
combinations  of  the  three  other  major  types,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  special  ingredients  for  which  exaggerated  claims  may  be 
made,  such  as  vitamins,  hormones,  turtle  oil,  avocado  oil,  colloidal 
gold. 

The  claim  that  every  skin  needs  at  least  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  cream  is  false.  According  to  competent  authorities,  ordinary 
cold  cream  will  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  average  person.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  comparatively  few  cosmetic  creams  are  marketed  as  all-purpose 
creams.  You  should  study  carefully  the  claims  made  for  any  of  the 
other  three  types  of  cosmetic  creams  before  making  a  purchase.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ordered 
certain  manufacturers  to  cease  and  desist  from  claiming  that  particular 
brands  of  cosmetic  creams  are  effective  in  removing  wrinkles,  that 
they  are  sterile,  or  that  they  will  feed  the  skin  because  of  their  vitamin 
content. 

Cold  creams.  Cold  cream  is  probably  a  safe  product  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  except  by  those  few  persons  who  arc  sensitive  to  the  per¬ 
fume  or  to  some  other  ingredient.  Only  in  rare  medical  cases  need 
one  substitute  a  cosmetic  cream  for  mild  soap  and  water  as  a  routine 
cleansing  agent.  If,  however,  the  skin  is  extremely  dry  and  rough, 
cold  cream  may  be  applied  moderately  as  an  emollient,  or  skin 
softener.  Since  lanolin  is  absorbed  by  the  skin  to  a  greater  extent 


Black  Star 


Cold  cream  properly  applied  lubricates  the  skin  and  stimulates  the  circula¬ 
tion,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition.  When  used  for 
cleansing,  the  cream  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  short  time, 
then  carefully  wiped  off  with  sterile  tissues. 
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than  are  other  fats,  creams  containing  it  may  have  a  greater  useful¬ 
ness  for  this  purpose. 

Because  the  formula  for  cold  creams  is  so  well  established,  you 
may  safely  buy  the  cheapest  brand  with  a  texture  and  perfume 
pleasing  to  your  tastes.  Cold  creams  rarely  contain  any  harmful 
substances,  although  some  are  more  alkaline  than  others  and  these 
may  be  irritating  to  sensitive  skins.  If  a  certain  brand  seems  to 
cause  irritation,  change  to  another  equally  inexpensive,  for  prob¬ 
ably  it  is  the  perfume  or  the  alkali  content  that  is  irritating  to  your 
skin.  Since  the  cost  of  cold  cream  to  the  maker  or  distributor  is 
low,  you  should  not  pay  a  high  price  for  an  acceptable  product.  If 
you  buy  by  the  pound,  or  the  half  pound,  you  can  often  obtain  cold 
cream  of  high  quality  at  a  very  reasonable  price  in  department, 
variety,  and  chain  stores.  When  you  pay  a  high  price,  you  may 
pay  not  only  for  the  cream  but  also  for  a  fancy  jar  and  perhaps  for 
the  endorsement  of  a  famous  society  woman  or  of  an  obscure  foreign 
specialist. 

Theatrical  cold  creams  are  usually  moderate  in  price  and  are 
made  of  pure  ingredients.  In  fact,  theatrical-type  cosmetics  of  all 
sorts  are  often  cheaper,  of  better  quality,  and  safer  to  use  than  the 
ordinary  kinds.  Actors  and  actresses  must  use  these  products  con¬ 
stantly  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  equipment.  Obviously,  should  the  cosmetics  used  by  the 
artists  contain  any  irritating  ingredients,  they  would  soon  be  discarded 
as  unsuitable. 

Cleansing  creams.  Since  mineral  oil  melts  at  body  temperature, 
it  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  cleansing,  or  liquefying,  creams.  The 
purity  of  such  creams  centers  around  the  quality  of  the  mineral  oil 
used.  When  a  low  grade  of  mineral  oil  is  used,  the  cream  has  a 
gasoline-like  odor.  Often  this  is  concealed  somewhat  by  the  addition 
of  oil  of  bitter  almond,  which  is  irritating  to  some  skins. 

Cleansing  creams  are  for  the  most  part  harmless  when  used  as 
a  supplement  to  soap  and  water.  If  there  is  some  medical  reason 
why  the  face  should  not  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  as  in  rare 
cases  there  is,  such  creams  may  be  substituted  for  the  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  soap  and  water.  Dccp- 
pore  cleansers  do  not  exist  among  cosmetic  creams,  for  only  hot  water 
and  soap  will  serve  that  purpose.  To  make  the  product  penetrate 
the  pores  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  friction  by  massage,  for 
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which  purpose  cleansing  creams  are  neither  intended  nor  suited. 
Any  cleansing  cream  made  of  the  proper  oils  and  waxes  will  remove 
superficial  dirt  and  make-up,  but  that  is  all. 

Vanishing  creams.  Since  soap  is  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  in 
vanishing,  or  foundation,  creams,  applying  powder  over  such  a  cream 
is  somewhat  like  neglecting  to  remove  the  soapsuds  from  your  face 
after  washing.  For  this  reason  some  skin  specialists  regard  this  type 
of  cream  as  undesirable;  it  is  drying  to  the  skin  and  has  a  tendency  to 
clog  the  pores.  Other  authorities  recommend  it  as  an  aid  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  skin  from  the  sun  and  the  wind.  People  with  oily  skins 
probably  will  not  experience  any  unpleasant  effects  from  the  use  of 
vanishing  cream  provided  they  remove  it  with  soap  and  water  at 
night.  It  is  of  doubtful  value,  however,  for  the  average  girl  and 
especially  for  girls  with  dry  skins. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  drying  effect  of  vanishing  creams  on 
some  skins  is  that  such  creams  frequently  contain  glycerin.  Glycerin 
not  only  absorbs  water  from  the  air  but  also,  unfortunately,  from  the 
skin  as  well.  For  this  reason  it  produces  unpleasant  red  blotches 
under  the  surface  of  the  skins  of  some  individuals  who  are  especially 
sensitive  to  its  action.  Even  with  the  addition  of  lanolin  to  soothe 
the  skin,  the  advisability  of  using  a  cosmetic  cream  containing  glycerin 
is  doubtful. 

Special-purpose  creams.  Nourishing  creams  cannot  accomplish 
many  of  the  results  often  claimed  for  them.  Their  chief  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  lubricating  in  action,  and  the  massage  with 
which  they  are  generally  applied  tends  to  stimulate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  to  help  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  condition.  Lanolin, 
a  product  chemically  similar  to  the  oils  secreted  by  our  skins,  is  a 
common  ingredient  of  this  type  of  cream.  Scientists  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  substitute  for  lanolin,  for  its  unpleasant  odor  is 
undesirable  in  a  cosmetic.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
to  mask  this  odor  have  led  to  the  use  of  such  substances  as  oil  of  bitter 
almond,  which  have  bad  effects  upon  the  skin. 

Similarly,  wrinkle  removers,  muscle  oils,  rejuvenators,  skin  foods, 
tissue  creams,  and  hormone  creams  are  usually  ointments  containing 
lanolin,  lard,  turtle  oil,  or  similar  substances.  They  are  equivalent  to 
greasy  cold  creams,  and  act  only  as  skin  lubricants.  According  to 
reliable  medical  authorities,  no  cosmetic  product  should  be  called  a 
skin  food  because  only  the  food  which  is  assimilated  in  our  systems 
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in  the  normal  way  through  eating  and  digestion  and  thence  carried 
to  the  cells  throughout  the  body  by  the  blood  can  serve  the  skin  in 
this  way. 

The  amount  of  vitamins,  hormones,  and  minerals  absorbed  by 
the  skin  into  the  body  from  cosmetics  is  insignificant,  according  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Cosmetics  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  improving  your 
appearance;  they  should  never  be  used  as  medicines.  If  you  have  a 
glandular  disorder  or  are  suffering  from  a  vitamin  deficiency,  consult 
a  doctor.  Consumers’  Research  cautions  against  the  use  of  irradiated 
creams,  stating  that  they  may  cause  harm  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  occasionally  contain  ergosterol,  a  potent  drug  which  should  never 
be  used  except  under  the  guidance  of  a  physician.  Hormone  therapy 
self-applied  is  risky.  The  American  Medical  Association  reported, 
for  example,  one  hormone  cream  which  in  its  opinion  could  pro¬ 
duce  glandular  changes  and  even  cancer  should  it  accidentally  get 
into  the  system. 

For  those  who  wish  an  effective  skin  lubricant,  ordinary  toilet 
lanolin  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory.  It  can  be  obtained  through 
most  druggists  at  comparatively  reasonable  prices.  Some  persons 
make  a  blend  of  lanolin  and  olive  oil,  but  this  preparation  has  a 
tendency  to  become  rancid  if  made  in  too  large  quantities  or  kept 
for  a  long  time.  Common  cold  cream  is  also  a  good  skin  lubricant. 
Doctors  have  sometimes  advised  the  use  of  petrolatum  (or  petroleum 
jelly)  as  a  safe  skin  lubricant. 

Skin  peels  should  not  be  used  without  the  supervision  or  advice 
of  a  competent  physician,  since  removing  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin 
may  cause  painful  and  serious  irritations  or  infections.  Many  skin 
peels  make  use  of  caustic  substances  which  destroy  the  lower  skin 
layers,  thus  making  it  possible  to  peel  off  whole  strips  of  skin  from 
the  body  at  one  time.  The  danger  in  such  a  procedure  should  be 
apparent  to  any  intelligent  person. 

Bleach  creams  and  freckle  removers  are  sometimes  unsafe  be¬ 
cause  of  their  mercury  content.  If  they  contain  more  than  0.2  per 
cent  bichloride  of  mercury  or  more  than  5  per  cent  ammoniated 
mercury,  they  are  dangerous,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration.  When  a  base  such  as  lanolin  is  used,  some  of  the 
mercury  compound  may  be  absorbed  by  the  body  tissues,  or  if  there 
is  a  break  in  the  skin,  it  may  be  absorbed  directly  into  the  blood 
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stream.  The  absorbed  mercury  may  harm  various  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  the  teeth,  jaws,  and  kidneys,  or  it  may  cause  a  permanent 
discoloration  of  parts  of  the  skin  surface.  This  is  especially  true  for 
individuals  who  are  sensitive  to  mercury,  because  they  may  react 
unfavorably  to  it  even  in  very  small  amounts.  Those  who  feel  that 
they  must  bleach  their  skins  are  advised  to  use  bleaches  that  act  upon 
the  surface  only,  even  though  such  bleaches  are  slow  in  action  and 
less  effective.  Lemon  juice  and  ordinary  hydrogen  peroxide  are 
cheap  and  will  often  prove  helpful.  Freckles  are  caused  by  an 
irregular  distribution  of  the  pigment  cells  immediately  underneath 
the  skin.  The  rays  of  the  sun  stimulate  their  formation,  and  instead 
of  tanning  uniformly,  the  tan  takes  place  in  spots  or  patches.  No 
cosmetic  can  readjust  the  distribution  of  these  cells,  and  at  best  the 
effect  of  the  bleach  or  remover  is  only  temporary.  Freckles  will  dis¬ 
appear  of  their  own  accord  as  the  skin  wears  off,  provided  one  is  not 
continually  exposed  to  the  sun. 


HAND  LOTIONS 

Types.  Most  hand  lotions  fall  into  one  of  two  types,  as  they 
are  usually  made  on  variations  of  the  following  two  formulas:  (1) 
glycerin,  rosewater,  and  tragacanth  (a  gum);  or  (2)  glycerin,  soap, 
alcohol,  water,  and  tragacanth.  The  former  is  usually  transparent, 
and  the  latter  has  a  milky  appearance.  Sometimes  carbolic  acid  is 
added,  chiefly  to  afford  the  manufacturers  a  selling  point  based  on 
supposed  medicinal  properties.  Both  types  of  lotion  serve  only  to 
lubricate  the  skin,  a  purpose  which  can  be  achieved  often  more  eco¬ 
nomically  by  other  means.  Chapped  hands  may  be  effectively  treated 
by  rubbing  them  with  lanolin  or  olive  oil,  with  a  mixture  of  both,  or 
even  with  cold  cream  or  petrolatum. 

Characteristics.  Some  authorities  consider  certain  brands  of 
hand  lotions  undesirable  because  they  contain  glycerin.  Instead  of 
adding  moisture  to  the  skin  as  a  hand  lotion  should,  a  glycerine 
preparation  takes  the  moisture  away  from  the  skin  cells  and  deposits 
it  in  a  thin  film  on  top  of  the  layer  of  dead  skin  tissue  on  the  chapped 
surface.  Furthermore,  because  they  are  less  penetrating,  glycerine 
lotions  lubricate  the  skin  less  effectively  than  lotions  containing 
lanolin  or  olive  oil.  Another  objection  to  some  hand  lotions  is  their 
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phenol  or  carbolic-acid  content.  Because  medical  investigation  shows 
that  even  weak  concentrations  of  carbolic  acid  used  over  long  periods 
may  have  undesirable  effects  upon  the  skin,  some  state  boards  of 
health  rule  that  carbolic  acid  has  no  place  in  cosmetics. 


Topic  2.  Make-up  Preparations 

The  most  frequently  used  cosmetics  are  the  make-up  prepara¬ 
tions,  such  as  rouge,  lipstick,  and  powder.  For  the  most  part, 
moderate  and  judicious  use  of  these  commodities  is  harmless.  A  few 
may  prove  harmful,  especially  to  those  sensitive  to  certain  ingredients, 
but  most  of  them  are  reasonably  safe.  If  you  use  these  products, 
you  should  be  aware  of  their  legitimate  functions,  their  composition, 
potential  dangers,  and  the  economical  methods  of  home  preparation 
of  some  of  the  simpler  products. 


DISCRETION  IN  MAKE-UP 

Exhibitions  of  poor  taste.  How  often  have  you  seen  a  girl 
who  shows  poor  taste  in  the  type  of  make-up  she  uses  or  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  applies  it?  You  are  rarely  attracted  to  her 
because  her  lack  of  good  taste  has  made  her  personality  unpleasant. 
Whether  an  individual  is  ignorant  of  how  to  apply  cosmetics  prop¬ 
erly  or  unwisely  disregards  their  effect  on  her  appearance,  the  result 
is  the  same.  Your  personality  is  always  judged  to  some  extent  by 
your  appearance.  Cosmetics  in  some  cases  can  be  of  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  to  improve  your  appearance,  but  their  purpose  is  defeated  if 
you  misuse  them. 

You  will  be  showing  good  taste  in  your  make-up  if  you  choose 
your  cosmetics  with  care  and  use  them  moderately  and  unobtrusively. 
Remember  that  no  one  part  of  your  appearance  should  be  so  empha¬ 
sized  as  to  detract  from  the  general  harmony  of  your  person  as  a 
whole.  Excessive  use  of  one  kind  or  the  use  of  too  many  kinds  at 
the  same  time  is  apt  to  make  your  make-up  too  obvious.  For  example, 
excessive  amounts  of  powder,  heavy  applications  of  mascara  on  the 
lashes,  thickly  rouged  lips  and  checks,  and  vividly  colored  fingernails 
arc  considered  by  many  people  to  be  in  very  poor  taste. 
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LIPSTICKS 

Characteristics.  Lipsticks  are  chiefly  combinations  of  waxes  and 
fats  plus  coloring  matter  and  perfume.  Experts  state  that  a  good 
lipstick  should  cover  the  lips  in  a  very  thin  layer,  melt  at  above  body 
temperature,  not  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the  lips  stiff  and  greasy, 
be  tasteless,  and  remain  the  same  shade  throughout  the  time  it  is  on 
the  lips. 

Some  authorities  believe  most  lipsticks  to  be  harmless.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  definite  information  concerning  their  effects  upon 
the  skin  tissues.  Probably  lipsticks  made  with  vegetable  or  aniline 
dyes  are  harmless  to  the  average  person,  while  those  which  contain 
bromo-acid  or  barium  dyes  should  be  regarded  as  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous.  Some  people  are  also  sensitive  to  lipsticks  containing  cer¬ 
tain  perfumes. 

Indelible  lipsticks.  So-called  permanent  or  indelible  lipsticks 
should  be  used  with  caution  if  they  are  used  at  all,  because  they 
usually  contain  bromo-acid  dyes.  These  dyes  are  unsafe  because  they 
may  contain  contaminating  toxic  metals,  may  tend  to  dry  the  lips, 
may  combine  with  some  of  the  oils  used  to  form  irritating  com¬ 
pounds,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  render  the  lips  susceptible 
to  irritation  through  exposure  to  light.  The  cost  of  manufacturing 
lipsticks  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  manufacturer's  using 
an  inferior  grade  of  dye,  thus  risking  the  incorporation  of  poisonous 
metals.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  price  of  lipsticks  is  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  times  the  cost,  one  brand  that  sells  for  $1.00  costing 
the  manufacturer  only  2  cents. 

Some  indelible  lipsticks  may  contain  mercurochrome.  Since 
mercurochrome  contains  mercury,  a  poisonous  metal,  it  is  an  un¬ 
desirable  ingredient  in  lipstick.  The  well-known  brands  are  thought 
not  to  contain  this  substance. 


ROUGES 

Dry  rouge.  The  customary  formulas  for  the  making  of  dry 
rouge  or  cake  rouge  include  talc,  zinc  oxide,  starch,  precipitated  chalk, 
coloring  matter,  perfume,  and  some  binding  agent  to  hold  the  in- 
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gredients  in  cake  form.  The  process  is  such  an  untidy  one  that  most 
brands  of  dry  rouge  are  made  by  what  are  known  as  private-label 
firms,  which  sell  it  to  the  big  cosmetic  companies  for  packaging  under 
their  own  brand  names. 

Dry  rouge  is  considered  by  most  experts  to  be  a  safe  cosmetic 
under  ordinary  conditions.  However,  Consumers'  Research  has  re¬ 
ported  a  number  of  cases  of  people  who  were  affected  by  the  gum 
acacia  which  is  sometimes  used  to  bind  the  ingredients  in  cake  form. 
The  aniline  dyes  which  furnish  the  coloring  for  this  type  of  rouge 
are  ordinarily  harmless,  although  people  sensitive  to  it  may  suffer 
unfavorable  reactions.  Such  people  should  seek  a  brand  in  which 
a  vegetable  dye  supplies  the  coloring.  There  are,  however,  only  one 
or  two  nationally  known  brands  of  dry  rouge  not  made  with  aniline 
dyes. 

Paste  rouge.  Paste  or  cream  rouge  is  usually  composed  of  a 
base  of  vanishing  or  foundation  cream  to  which  perfume  and  color¬ 
ing  matter  have  been  added.  Since  many  vanishing  creams  contain 
lanolin,  this  may  increase  the  body's  absorption  of  the  dye  and  cause 
impurities  in  the  dyestuff  to  be  more  easily  carried  into  the  system. 
If  the  dye  is  one  to  which  the  user  is  sensitive,  this  is  a  health  hazard. 
It  is  believed  by  some  experts  that  lanolin  may  combine  with  the 
dye  to  form  an  irritating  compound.  However,  if  the  dyes  are  pure 
and  the  individual  does  not  have  a  sensitivity  toward  any  of  the 
ingredients,  lanolin  may  prove  helpful  in  that  it  tends  to  counteract 
any  drying  effect  which  the  dyes  may  have.  Nearly  everyone  is 
sensitive  to  some  types  of  products.  To  find  out  whether  you  are 
allergic  to  a  certain  brand  of  rouge,  apply  it  to  a  small  area  as  an 
experiment. 

Among  the  paste  rouges  are  the  so-called  indelible  rouges, 
generally  composed  of  a  lanolin  cream  and  a  bromo-acid  dye.  The 
penetrating  power  of  lanolin  causes  the  coloring  matter  to  penetrate 
deeply,  making  it  relatively  permanent.  The  main  objection  is  that 
inferior  grades  of  commercial  bromo-acid  dyes  occasionally  contain 
residues  of  lead  and  other  poisonous  metals.  Skin  irritations  caused 
by  cream  rouges  of  the  indelible  type  result  chiefly  from  such  poison¬ 
ous  impurities  or  from  some  obscure  chemical  reaction  caused  by  a 
combination  of  certain  ingredients.  Until  more  is  known  of  the 
chemistry  of  cream  rouges,  it  is  probably  safest  not  to  experiment  on 
oneself  with  indelible  rouges. 
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POWDERS 

Face  powders.  Face  powders  usually  consist  of  talc,  to  which 
are  added  coloring  matter,  perfume,  and  substances  to  make  it  adhere 
to  the  skin.  Although  official  standards  have  been  set  up  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary  for  some 
of  the  ingredients  of  face  powders,  you  have  no  way  of  knowing 
which  brands  contain  the  approved  chemicals  because  manufacturers 
do  not  advertise  such  information.  A  good  face  powder  should  be  so 
fine  and  soft  in  texture  that  it  will  not  irritate  the  skin  mechanically. 
It  should  contain  no  substances  likely  to  cause  chemical  irritation  in 
individuals  sensitive  to  the  dye  or  the  perfume  used  or  to  the  starch 
which  is  occasionally  included  in  the  formula. 

Some  face  powders  contain  an  undesirable  substance  known  as 
tremolite,  a  mineral  of  about  the  same  hardness  as  window  glass, 
which  works  into  the  pores  in  much  the  same  way  as  might  minute 
particles  of  glass.  The  presence  of  this  substance  is  easily  detected 
under  the  microscope  or  even  by  rubbing  the  powder  between  two 
pieces  of  glass  to  get  the  scratching  effect.  You  may  detect  coarse¬ 
ness  in  face  powders,  but  not  necessarily  that  due  to  tremolite,  by 
grinding  a  small  quantity  between  the  front  teeth. 

Until  recently  a  major  difficulty  arising  from  the  use  of  face 
powders  was  that  due  to  the  inclusion  of  starch,  usually  in  the  form 
of  rice  or  wheat,  and  of  orris  root.  Certain  people  are  sensitive  to 
the  efiects  of  starch  on  the  skin  so  that  even  a  minute  amount  brings 
on  unpleasant  results.  Cases  of  apparent  asthma,  hay  fever,  and 
even  of  heavy  colds  have  been  traced  to  the  presence  of  starch  in 
face  powders.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  starch  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  skin,  and  the  continued  use  of  a  face  powder  containing 
starch,  especially  rice  powder,  may  irritate  the  skin  or  cause  it  to 
assume  a  dry,  roughened  appearance.  According  to  tests  made  by 
Consumers'  Research,  face  powders  now  rarely  contain  starch  and 
practically  never  contain  orris  root.  If  you  are  allergic  to  starch, 
however,  you  should  make  certain  that  the  powder  you  buy  does  not 
contain  it. 

Whether  different  powders  are  advisable  for  oily  and  dry  skins 
is  a  matter  for  dispute.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
of  powder  appears  to  be  that  the  formula  for  normal  or  dry  skins 
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contains  more  talc  and  slightly  more  zinc  stearate  to  increase  the 
adhesiveness.  In  selecting  a  face  powder,  buy  the  one  whose  color 
and  perfume  best  suits  you  and  whose  texture  is  smooth,  regardless 
of  price.  The  higher-priced  face  powders  are  usually  essentially  no 
different  from  the  lower-priced.  You  pay  for  a  particularly  appealing 
perfume  and  for  fancy  packaging.  A  government  survey  has  found 
that  one  brand  of  face  powder  selling  for  $3.00  was  produced  at  a 
cost  of  18  cents  for  the  ingredients  and  16  cents  for  the  container. 
One  brand  selling  for  $1.00  was  offered  in  a  container  which  cost 
6  cents,  2  cents  more  than  the  ingredients.  Another  brand  selling 
for  $1.00  was  made  for  3  cents  and  cost  5  cents  to  package.  These 
products  are  being  sold  at  from  six  to  twelve  times  their  cost. 

Talcum  powder.  Commercial  talcum  powders  of  high  quality 
are  made  simply  by  adding  perfume  to  pure  ground  talc.  There 
really  is  no  such  thing  as  chemically  pure  talc,  for  small  quantities 
of  impurities  cannot  be  removed  by  existing  methods.  The  highest 
purity  possible  is  essential  for  a  good  talcum  power,  as  the  presence 
of  impurities  in  large  amounts  will  affect  the  perfume  and  may  cause 
skin  irritation  in  sensitive  persons. 

Certain  talcum  powders,  used  as  baby  dusting  powders,  contain 
zinc  stearate,  a  substance,  which,  according  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  is  harmful  to  many  infants.  When  it  is  inhaled,  zinc 
stearate  sometimes  causes  bronchitis  or  even  bronchial  pneumonia. 
Some  cases  of  eczema  have  also  been  traced  to  its  use.  Powders 
containing  this  substance  should  not  be  used  on  babies. 

There  are  no  serious  hazards  involved  in  the  use  of  talcum 
powders  for  the  average  adult.  Any  brand  not  containing  zinc 
stearate  may  generally  be  used  with  safety.  People  who  are  allergic 
to  a  particular  type  of  perfume  will  probably  find  that  a  different 
type  of  perfume  may  cause  no  irritation  whatsoever.  While  the 
quality  of  the  talc  used  and  the  lasting  properties  of  the  perfume 
vary  in  different  brands,  on  the  whole  talcum  powder  may  be  selected 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  perfume  used. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  own  talcum  powder,  purified  talcum 
powder,  U.  S.  P.,  may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist  at  less  than 
50  cents  a  pound.  To  this  may  be  added  a  few  drops  of  an  essential 
oil,  such  as  natural  lavender.  Another  way  to  obtain  your  favorite 
odor  in  talcum  powder  made  at  home  is  to  buy  the  purified  talcum 
powder  and  a  box  of  the  more  expensive  but  heavily  scented  talc. 
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A  few  teaspoonfuls  of  a  heavily  scented  powder  will  be  sufficient  to 
mix  with  a  quarter  pound  of  the  unscented  talc. 

Bath  powder.  Consisting  basically  of  talc,  boric  acid,  and 
similar  substances  with  an  added  perfume,  bath  powders  are  essentially 
the  same  as  talcum  powder.  Their  purpose  is  to  perfume  the  body 
slightly  and  to  make  it  drier  in  hot  weather.  Usually  the  finer  the 
texture,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  powder.  Your  choice  of  a 
particular  brand  may  be  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  a  desirable  scent 
and  the  fineness  of  the  texture. 

Topic  3.  Preparations  for  the  Hair 

Many  of  the  different  kinds  of  products  sold  for  the  care  of  the 
hair  actually  do  serve  that  purpose.  Others  are  worthless,  and  some 
are  even  harmful.  Before  you  buy  such  hair  preparations  as  sham¬ 
poos,  dandruff  removers,  hair  tonics,  hair  dyes,  and  depilatories,  you 
should  investigate  their  composition,  their  real  functions  as  compared 
to  claims  made  for  them  in  advertisements,  and  any  potential  dangers 
in  their  use. 


CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  AND  THE  SCALP 

Causes  of  hair  troubles.  The  condition  of  the  hair  is  said  to  be 
one  index  of  good  or  poor  health.  Various  forms  of  unhygienic 
living,  such  as  improper  diet,  nervous  strain,  and  similar  conditions 
all  have  their  effect  upon  the  hair.  Such  symptoms  as  unusually  dry 
or  oily  hair,  excessive  falling-out  of  hair,  or  considerable  and  per¬ 
sistent  dandruff,  indicate  some  bodily  disorder  about  which  you 
should  consult  a  doctor.  Self-treatment  of  your  hair  or  scalp  with 
proprietary  medicines  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  because  they 
cannot  remove  the  cause  of  these  symptoms. 

If  baldness  results  from  advancing  age  or  is  due  to  hereditary 
causes,  no  method  known  to  medical  science  will  prevent  its  progress 
or  restore  hair  to  a  bald  head.  If  the  baldness  is  caused  by  special 
disturbances  of  general  health  or  local  diseases  of  the  scalp,  proper 
diet  or  some  treatment  prescribed  by  a  physician  often  corrects  the 
difficulty.  For  treatment  of  baldness  most  hair  tonics  and  dandruff 
cures  are,  according  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  worthless, 
and  some  are  actually  harmful. 
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Methods  of  care.  If  you  take  care  of  your  general  health,  you 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  have  to  worry  about  the  need  for  hair  tonics, 
hair  restorers,  dandruff  cures,  and  other  nostrums. 

Frequent  and  vigorous  brushing  of  your  hair  is  needed  to  keep  it 
clean  and  lively.  Combs  and  brushes  should  be  kept  well  sterilized 
by  placing  them  for  a  few  minutes  from  time  to  time  in  an  antiseptic 
solution.  You  can  make  one  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  formalin  to 
a  pint  of  water.  After  such  cleaning  be  sure  to  allow  your  comb 
and  brush  to  dry  before  using  them. 

Wash  your  hair  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  it  well  groomed, 
ignoring  the  old,  often  disproved  belief  that  frequent  washing  of 
the  hair  is  harmful.  Since  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  soft 
water  and  mild  soap,  you  can  easily  make  your  own  shampoo  by 
adding  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  neutral  flake  or  bead  soap  to  a  glass  of 
water.  After  washing  the  hair,  dry  it  by  hand  and  in  the  sun  if 
possible.  Some  quick,  artificial  methods  of  drying  the  hair  tend  to 
leave  the  scalp  dry  and  scaly. 

A  good  commercial  shampoo  consists  of  a  pure,  mild,  neutral 
soap  plus  water;  a  bad  one  may  contain  such  irritating  ingredients  as 
low-grade  soap,  lye,  or  borax.  Good  commercial  shampoos  may  be 
somewhat  high  in  price.  One  shampoo  on  the  market  was  declared 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  contain  a  solution  which 
was  essentially  the  same  as  salt  water  to  which  a  dash  of  perfume 
had  been  added.  This  product  was  not  only  greatly  overpriced,  but 
might  also  be  harmful  to  the  hair. 

Many  soapless  shampoos,  containing  one  or  both  of  the  com¬ 
mon  sulphonated  oils  derived  from  castor  or  olive  oil,  are  to  be  had. 
Because  these  tend  to  dissolve  the  natural  oil  of  the  scalp,  some 
experts  regard  them  as  too  drying  for  the  average  person.  However, 
if  the  possible  drying  effect  is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
olive  oil,  they  do  have  some  value.  When  used  for  a  shampoo  in 
hard  water,  many  toilet  soaps  tend  to  curd.  The  sodium  lauryl 
sulphate  or  alkyl  sulphate  compounds  leave  no  soap  curds  in  the  hair 
after  a  shampoo  with  hard  water. 

In  general,  you  would  do  well  to  avoid  dry-cleaning  preparations 
for  the  hair,  because  they  usually  contain  cither  carbon  tetrachloride 
or  isopropyl  alcohol.  The  former,  according  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  a  poisonous  effect  nearly  equal  to  that  of  chloroform. 
Isopropyl  alcohol  is  highly  inflammable,  will  dissolve  the  oil  in  the 
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hair  and  scalp,  and  is  believed  to  be  about  as  toxic  as  wood  alcohol. 
Both  these  products  may  be  harmful  if  inhaled  during  shampooing. 

For  mild  cases  of  dandruff  due  to  external  causes  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  shampoo  once  a  week  with  tincture  of  green  soap,  U.  S.  P. 
If  this  is  not  successful,  daily  application  of  some  effective  antiseptic 
solution,  such  as  a  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  resorcin,  may  help. 
Resorcin  is  not,  however,  suited  to  use  on  light-colored  hair,  because 
it  tends  to  color  the  hair  brown.  If  either  treatment  tends  to  dry  your 
hair  excessively,  rub  a  little  olive  oil  into  your  scalp  after  the  shampoo. 
When  the  dandruff  is  severe  consult  your  doctor.  Do  not  accept  the 
claims  regarding  any  commercial  brand  of  dandruff  cure  without 
reading  the  label  carefully. 


IIAIR  DYES 

Types  and  functions.  Hair-dye  preparations  fall  roughly  into 
three  groups:  aniline,  metallic,  and  vegetable.  The  vegetable  ones 
are  tints  rather  than  dyes. 

All  hair  dyes  are  harmful  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  even 
vegetable  tints,  if  used  over  a  long  period  of  time,  may  make  the 
hair  brittle.  Individual  sensitivity  to  a  particular  type  of  hair  dye 
usually  determines  whether  or  not  its  use  will  be  harmful.  Scientific 
research  has  shown  that  no  existing  hair  dye  is  both  effective  and 
safe  in  all  cases.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  skillfully  a  dye 
is  applied,  the  less  the  risk  of  poisoning;  and  the  more  often  the  dye  is 
applied,  the  greater  the  chances  of  poisoning.  Never  have  your 
hair  dyed,  especially  with  the  aniline  dyes,  without  having  a  sensitivity 
test  made,  even  if  the  operator  claims  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Any¬ 
one  can  make  this  simple  test,  which  consists  of  applying  a  small 
amount  of  the  dye  to  a  patch  or  fringe  of  hair  just  back  of  the  ear. 
If  after  twenty-four  hours  no  apparent  ill  effects  have  occurred,  such 
as  irritation  of  the  skin,  swelling,  or  other  unusual  manifestations, 
you  may  assume  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  if  applied 
infrequently,  the  product  is  safe  for  your  use. 

Occasionally  hair  dyes  are  advertised  as  restoring  the  natural 
color  to  the  hair  or  as  coloring  the  hair  shaft  inside  as  well  as  outside. 
Neither  of  these  things  is  possible.  Every  dye  simply  colors  the 
surface  of  the  hair;  it  does  not  penetrate  the  hair  shaft  to  its  interior. 
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A  dye  permanently  colors  only  the  hair  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
must  be  reapplied  when  the  hair  grows  out. 

Aniline  dyes.  Some  aniline  dyes  are  more  harmful  than  others. 
Of  the  very  dangerous  ones,  paraphenylene  diamine  and  paratoluylene 
diamine  are  considered  by  medical  authorities  to  involve  the  greatest 
hazards.  The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  condemned  the  sale  of  hair  dyes  containing  these 
two  coal-tar  products  because  of  the  potential  danger  to  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  those  who  use  them.  Coloring  the  hair  with  dyes 
containing  these  chemicals  has  resulted  in  horrible  cases  of  poisoning. 
Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  such  products  must  con¬ 
tain  warning  labels  stating  that  an  aniline  dye  is  present  and  may 
harm  those  who  react  unfavorably  to  the  patch  test. 

Metallic  dyes.  In  the  metallic  hair  dyes  such  metals  as  salts 
of  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  occasionally  mercury  and  bismuth 
are  used.  Often  these  compounds  contain  pyrogallol,  a  substance 
declared  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  be  potentially  harm¬ 
ful  because  cases  of  skin  irritation  have  been  traced  to  it.  This  active 
metal  is  used  in  combination  with  the  less  active  metals,  such  as  the 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  to  produce  a  black  deposit  on  the  hair. 
According  to  competent  authorities,  all  metallic  hair  dyes  should 
be  prohibited  because  so  many  people  are  sensitive  to  metallic  com¬ 
pounds.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  group  of  hair  dyes, 
however,  persist  in  advertising  their  products  as  safe,  even  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  medical  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  never  safe 
to  use  a  hair  dye  without  first  reading  the  label  to  be  sure  the 
product  is  not  a  metallic  compound. 

The  most  dangerous  metallic  hair  dyes  are  those  that  contain 
lead  salts.  Lead,  a  cumulative  poison  which  the  body  does  not 
eliminate,  as  you  learned  in  earlier  units,  may  produce  insidious  con¬ 
ditions  which  escape  diagnosis  until  serious  harm  has  been  done. 
Lead  poisoning  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  cure.  Some 
of  the  so-called  hair  restorers  contain  this  metal,  either  as  an  acetate  or 
a  sulphate,  because  in  these  forms  its  action  is  so  slow  that  the  dye 
must  be  applied  many  times  before  it  colors  the  hair,  giving  the 
impression  that  the  hair  is  naturally  regaining  its  color.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  has  flatly  stated  that  lead  salts  should  not 
be  used  because  they  arc  both  inefficient  as  dyes  and  very  dangerous  to 
the  user. 
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The  next  most  common  and  dangerous  type  of  metallic  dye  is 
one  that  contains  silver  salts.  Hair  dyes  which  contain  silver  salts 
turn  the  hair  dark  through  the  oxidation  of  the  silver  compound, 
which  leaves  a  coating  of  black  deposit  on  the  hair.  These  dyes  are 
potentially  irritating,  and,  according  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  they  may  cause  a  disease  called  argyrism,  in  which  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  are  permanently  discolored  bluish-black  by 
the  absorption  of  silver. 

The  use  of  mercury  and  bismuth  compounds  in  hair  dyes  is  on 
the  wane.  Bismuth  is,  to  a  somewhat  lower  degree  than  lead,  a 
cumulative  poison. 

Vegetable  dyes.  The  best-known  of  the  relatively  safe  vegetable 
tints  is  henna,  which  produces  only  red  hues.  Its  effect  is  temporary. 
Though  excessive  use  of  it  sometimes  makes  the  hair  brittle,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  safest  means  of  coloring  hair. 

Henna  compounds  or  white  henna  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
pure  henna.  Henna  compounds  often  contain  not  only  henna  but 
also  certain  metallic  dyes.  White  henna,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  contain  any  henna  at  all.  It  is  a  combination  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  peroxide  to  be  used  as  a  bleach. 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  if  used  sparingly,  is  probably  not  dangerous, 
although  both  ammonia  and  hydrogen  peroxide  may  leave  the  hair 
dry  and  brittle  and  even  prone  to  fall  out  if  they  are  used  too 
frequently  or  in  too  high  a  concentration. 

Another  vegetable  tint  on  the  market  is  known  as  reng,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  henna  and  indigo.  These  are  believed  to  be  nonpoison- 
ous,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  slow  in  action  and 
temporary  in  effect.  Reng  is  unsatisfactory  in  cold,  dry  climates. 
Indigo  is  also  used  alone  as  a  hair  tint. 

For  coloring  the  hair  black  or  dark  brown  the  juice  of  walnut 
hulls  has  always  been  fairly  satisfactory,  although  the  method  of  its 
preparation  is  very  difficult  and  unreliable. 

Eyelash  and  eyebrow  dyes.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  use 
eyelash  or  eyebrow  dyes  because  the  exceedingly  sensitive  tissues  of 
the  eyes  react  unfavorably  to  dyes  used  even  in  very  small  amounts. 
Avoid  the  use  of  preparations  of  unknown  composition,  especially  if 
they  are  in  liquid  form.  You  may  impair  or  even  lose  your  eyesight 
by  the  use  of  dangerous  dyes,  particularly  aniline  dyes  of  the  diamine 
type  or  metallic  dyes  of  the  silver  or  mercury  type. 
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A  fairly  safe  eyelash  darkener  can  be  secured  with  mascara  or 
with  an  eyebrow  pencil.  Mascara  depends  not  on  dye  but  on  lamp 
black  or  finely  divided  carbon  for  its  coloring  qualities.  Eyebrow 
pencils,  which  are  usually  composed  of  finely  ground  carbon  in  wax 
or  paraffin,  are  comparatively  harmless,  although  they  sometimes 
irritate,  probably  because  the  carbon  acts  like  dust  in  the  eyes. 


HAIR  REMOVAL  AND  DEPILATORIES 

Temporary  methods.  Of  the  various  methods  for  the  removal 
of  superfluous  hair,  shaving  is  perhaps  the  best.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
the  safest,  quickest,  and  most  convenient  method.  The  superstition 
that  shaving  makes  the  hair  grow  faster,  thicker,  and  stiffer  has  been 
disproved  by  scientific  tests.  Whether  an  electric,  safety,  or  straight 
razor  is  used  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference. 

Another  temporary  method,  the  use  of  tweezers,  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  painful  and  poorly  adapted  to  the  removal  of 
hair  over  areas  larger  than  a  square  inch  or  two.  Pulling  out  each 
separate  hair  within  a  limited  space,  as  around  the  eyebrows  and 
above  the  mouth,  is  probably  harmless  except  for  a  slight  chance  of 
infection. 

The  use  of  abrasives,  such  as  discs,  compacts,  and  other  objects 
with  the  qualities  of  sandpaper  or  emery  paper,  is  another  temporary 
method.  The  hair  is  rubbed  off  with  these  articles,  but  it  must  be 
done  very  carefully  or  part  of  the  skin  will  also  be  rubbed  off,  thereby 
causing  irritation  and  possibly  an  infection.  Used  carelessly,  this 
method  may  prove  painful.  Its  main  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  effective 
only  on  very  fine  hair. 

Wax  preparations  also  provide  a  temporary  and  relatively  harm¬ 
less  method  of  hair  removal.  The  wax  is  melted  and  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  skin  so  as  to  enmesh  the  hairs.  After  it  has 
hardened,  it  is  suddenly  pulled  off,  taking  the  hairs  with  it.  While 
some  of  the  hair  roots  may  be  destroyed,  most  of  the  hairs  soon 
return  and  the  wax  must  be  reapplied.  The  process  is  somewhat 
painful  and  may  cause  a  break  in  the  skin,  thus  involving  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  infection. 

Many  cream,  paste,  and  liquid  depilatories  contain  the  alkaline 
sulphides  of  various  metals  such  as  barium  and  sodium.  Although 
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according  to  some  advertisements  the  action  of  these  products  is 
permanent,  in  reality  it  is  only  temporary,  for  these  depilatories  merely 
dissolve  the  hair  at  the  top  of  the  follicle;  they  cannot  reach  the 
root  without  destroying  the  entire  layer  of  the  skin.  Since  the  hair 
and  skin  are  composed  of  the  same  kinds  of  cells,  such  depilatories, 
carelessly  used,  may  remove  the  outer  layers  of  the  skin,  causing 
serious  burns,  rashes,  or  other  skin  troubles.  It  is  especially  dangerous 
to  apply  sulphides  to  broken  or  irritated  skin.  No  sulphide  should  be 
used  on  the  face  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  penetrating  the 
sensitive  tissues  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes.  If  you  should  acci¬ 
dentally  get  sulphide  depilatory  paste  in  your  eyes,  you  might  lose 
your  sight.  Compounds  of  this  class  are  recognized  easily  by  a  strong, 
disagreeable  odor  resembling  rotten  eggs,  which  becomes  more 
offensive  when  a  small  amount  of  the  paste  is  moistened  with  warm 
water. 

Permanent  methods.  Electrolysis,  by  which  an  operator  uses 
an  electric  needle  to  kill  each  separate  hair  root,  is  considered  the 
best  method  of  permanently  removing  hair.  Performed  by  an  un¬ 
skilled  person  it  is  rather  hazardous,  for  visible  scars  may  result.  If 
the  current  is  not  kept  on  long  enough  or  if  the  needle  is  not  inserted 
deeply  enough  to  destroy  the  hair  root,  it  will  grow  in  again.  Even 
experts  sometimes  miss  the  hair  roots  and  regrowth  occurs.  Doctors 
do  not  advise  the  use  of  electrolysis  over  large  areas. 

The  X-ray  machine  cannot  safely  be  used  by  anyone  but  a 
qualified  operator  for  any  purposes  whatsoever.  Even  in  the  hands 
of  competent  physicians  it  is  sometimes  dangerous.  X-ray  machines 
for  the  removal  of  hair  are  sold  under  trade  names  such  as  systems 
or  methods  usually  with  no  mention  that  they  use  X-rays.  While 
X-rays  may  destroy  hair  permanently,  an  exposure  sufficient  to  do 
so  may  irreparably  damage  and  disfigure  the  skin,  leaving  a  permanent 
scar.  Of  late,  cases  of  cancer  are  being  traced  to  the  excessive  use 
of  X-rays. 

Certain  creams  are  advertised  as  making  the  hair  drop  out 
permanently.  These  are  either  harmless  but  ineffective  bleaches  or 
dangerous  chemicals.  One  such  substance  was  found  to  contain 
thallium  acetate,  a  deadly  poison  previously  used  for  exterminating 
rats.  The  product  actually  did  cause  the  hair  to  drop  out,  but  it 
also  caused  several  cases  of  poisoning  and  death  before  it  was  forced 
off  the  market. 
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Topic  4.  Toilet  Soaps 

Only  when  the  manufacturers  of  soaps  make  medical  claims  do 
they  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  although  under  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  does  have  control  over  their  advertising.  You 
will  find  it  a  protection  to  understand  the  function,  types,  methods 
of  manufacture,  characteristics,  and  selection  of  soap  (see  discussion 
of  laundry  soaps,  pages  386-388). 

BASIS  OF  SELECTION 

Functions.  Medical  science  has  shown  us  that  all  that  can  be 
expected  of  a  soap  is  that  it  cleanse  the  skin  by  aiding  water  to 
remove  the  dirt,  grease,  and  germs  that  are  on  the  surface.  The 
soap  lather  encircles  the  dirt  and  grease  particles,  making  it  easier 
for  water  to  wash  them  off.  Most  soaps  act  more  effectively  in  hot, 
soft  water  than  in  cold  or  hard  water,  but  there  are  special  soaps 
that  react  quite  satisfactorily  in  cold  or  hard  water. 

The  claims  that  certain  soaps  are  essential  to  beauty,  that  a 
particular  brand  is  beneficial  as  a  health  treatment  for  the  skin,  or 
that  they  do  anything  other  than  cleanse  the  skin  are,  to  say  the 
least,  exaggerations.  One  good  toilet  soap  is  no  more  effective  than 
any  other  in  preventing  the  development  of  micro-organisms.  Soaps 
containing  disinfectants,  vitamins,  and  hormones  are  ineffective  for 
the  purposes  claimed,  because  the  amounts  in  the  small  proportion 
of  the  bar  you  use  at  each  washing  are  insignificant.  If  the  skin 
cannot  absorb  vitamins  present  in  a  cosmetic  cream  (see  pages 
256-257),  you  should  not  expect  it  to  absorb  vitamins  from  soap. 
Scientific  experiments  do  not  substantiate  claims  that  a  particular 
brand  of  soap  preserves  the  youthful  condition  of  the  skin,  prevents 
or  removes  wrinkles,  or  remedies  other  skin  defects. 

Characteristics.  A  good  toilet  soap  contains  no  ingredients  that 
irritate  the  skins  of  sensitive  people  or  that  so  adulterate  the  product 
as  to  represent  an  economic  fraud. 

Free  alkali  in  a  soap  has  a  decidedly  corrosive  effect  on  the  skin 
and  hair.  Formerly  soap  contained  considerable  amounts  of  this 
substance,  but  now  one  can  obtain  a  neutral  soap  easily.  Soap  is 
produced  by  the  chemical  reaction  of  certain  fats  with  caustic  soda  or 
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These  soap  chips,  having  had  the  perfume  added,  are  passed  repeatedly  between  steel  rolls  to 
give  the  soap  a  smooth  uniform  composition.  The  resulting  product  is  a  milled  toilet  soap. 
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potash.  Unless  the  excess  caustic  material  is  removed  or  neutralized, 
it  remains  in  the  finished  product  as  free  alkali.  Soaps  for  toilet 
use  should  contain  no  more  than  o.i  per  cent  free  alkali;  even  less 
is  to  be  desired.  The  higher  grades  of  toilet  soap  contain  none  at  all. 
Occasionally  high-grade  soaps  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  due  to 
the  excess  of  free  fatty  acid  left  in  the  product  to  neutralize  possible 
residues  of  free  alkali.  If  this  acid  exceeds  2  per  cent,  it  may  prove 
irritating  to  some  sensitive  skins. 

Some  soaps  contain  builders,  such  as  soda  ash,  washing  soda, 
borax,  and  trisodium  phosphate,  which  help  remove  the  dirt  by 
softening  hard  water.  These  are  usually  found,  however,  in  laundry 
rather  than  in  toilet  soaps,  because  an  excess  of  these  substances 
may  have  harmful  effects  on  the  skin.  Grit  hand  soap  especially 
contains  fillers,  usually  pumice,  talc,  or  volcanic  ash,  useful  in  re¬ 
moving  grease  and  grime.  In  many  cosmetic  soaps  coconut  oil  is 
used  to  soften  hard  water.  Some  people  are  sensitive  to  coconut  oil 
in  concentrations  greater  than  25  per  cent. 

Other  ingredients  sometimes  found  in  soaps  are  salt,  rosin,  and 
such  artificially  introduced  substances  as  disinfectants,  vitamins,  and 
hormones.  Salt  has  no  cleansing  action  and  should  not  be  present 
in  a  soap.  It  is  an  impurity  found  in  soaps  when  poor  manufacturing 
methods  have  been  used.  Rosin,  a  cheap  material  found  in  some  of 
the  so-called  yellow  soaps  and  some  inferior  grades  of  toilet  soap,  has 
no  place  in  a  cosmetic.  Some  soaps  make  use  of  disinfectants,  such 
as  cresol,  cresylic  acid,  and  tar.  These  are  included  supposedly  to 
increase  the  germicidal  effect,  but,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  their 
concentration  is  insufficient  to  be  useful  for  that  purpose.  Vitamins 
and  hormones  are  equally  ineffective. 

A  good  toilet  soap  should  meet  the  federal  specifications  set  up 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  According  to  this  agency,  a 
milled  toilet  soap  should  lather  freely  even  in  cold  water,  be  relatively 
free  from  rosin  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  contain  not  more  than 
0.1  per  cent  free  alkali. 


DIFFERENT  TYPES 

Method  of  Manufacture.  Most  of  the  small,  firm  bars  of  toilet 
soap  are  known  as  milled  toilet  soaps.  They  arc  made  by  the  process 
of  boiling  and  milling  rather  than  by  molding.  After  the  fats  and 
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alkalies  are  boiled  together  and  the  saponification  process  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  soap  is  run  in  sheets  through  rollers,  then  cut  into  ribbons 
and  converted  into  chips.  This  mixture  is  worked  together  in  the 
milling  process,  pressed  from  the  machine  in  a  continuous  bar,  and 
cut  and  stamped  into  cakes  of  the  desired  size  and  shape.  If  a 
distinguishing  perfume  or  color  is  desired,  it  is  added  to  the  original 
mixture  previous  to  the  milling  process.  If  the  proportions  of  fat 
and  alkalies  are  properly  controlled,  a  neutral  soap  results.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  toilet  soaps  today  are  manufactured  in  this  way. 
Such  soaps  have  a  moisture  content  of  from  18  to  24  per  cent. 

Kinds  available  on  the  market.  One  type  of  toilet  soap,  more 
popular  a  few  years  ago  than  now,  is  castiJe  soap.  According  to  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  only  oily  or  fatty  ingredient  in  a 
castile  soap  may  be  olive  oil.  However,  today  many  castile  soaps  on 
the  market  do  not  meet  this  specification  but  have  substituted  coco¬ 
nut  oil  and  other  fats  in  part  or  in  whole  for  the  olive  oil.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  tried  to  require  manufacturers  of  castile 
soaps  to  use  only  olive  oil,  but  lost  the  court  case  which  would  have 
confirmed  this  order.  A  few  years  ago,  when  most  soaps  contained 
excessive  alkalies,  there  may  have  been  good  reason  for  preferring 
castile  soaps,  but  today  the  average  castile  soap  cannot  compare  with 
most  milled  toilet  soaps  in  quality.  Its  lather  is  thin  and  oily,  and 
it  is  scanty  when  used  with  hard  water  if  compared  with  the  lather  of 
good  milled  soaps,  especially  those  using  coconut  oil.  Furthermore, 
upon  aging,  castile  soaps  become  discolored  and  powdery. 

Transparent  soaps  are  disappearing  from  the  market.  Trans¬ 
parency  in  itself  is  no  indication  either  of  purity  or  of  quality.  It 
may  be  that  the  transparency  was  produced  by  the  addition  of  sugar, 
alcohol,  or  glycerin  to  the  soap  during  the  milling  process.  Such 
substances  have  no  cleansing  function  and  are  worthless  in  a  soap. 
In  fact,  glycerin  may  irritate  the  skin  of  sensitive  persons,  and  soaps 
containing  it  are  likely  to  have  a  high  percentage  of  free  alkali. 

Floating  soap  is  made  by  beating  air  bubbles  into  the  soap 
mixture.  This  increases  the  volume  and  decreases  the  proportionate 
weight  of  the  product.  This  soap  is  not  milled.  The  moisture 
content  of  such  soaps  is  usually  about  28  per  cent,  4  per  cent  higher 
than  the  maximum  for  a  good  milled  toilet  soap.  The  ability  of  a 
soap  to  float,  although  a  convenience  in  some  ways,  is  no  indication 
of  its  purity. 
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Hard-water  soaps  contain  a  high  percentage  of  coconut  oil  or 
palm-kernel  oil.  They  are  so  called  because  soap  made  with  these 
oils  lathers  better  in  hard  or  cold  water.  These  soaps  should  be 
avoided  by  people  who  find  coconut  oil  irritating  to  their  skins, 
especially  if  the  percentage  exceeds  25  per  cent. 

Medicated  soaps  contain  tar,  creosote,  or  cresylic  acid.  Tar  soaps 
are  made  by  mixing  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  pine  or  other  tars  with 
a  soap  base  to  give  the  black  color.  Other  than  a  psychological  one, 
this  kind  of  soap  has  no  effect  that  ordinary  soap  does  not  have. 
Creosote  and  cresylic  acid,  being  related  to  carbolic  acid,  may  be 
irritating  if  used  in  excess  in  a  soap.  Approximately  3  per  cent 
cresylic  acid  is  added  to  the  more  common  medicated  soaps,  with 
the  claim  that  this  increases  the  antiseptic  qualities.  As  we  have 
seen  earlier,  this  amount  is  too  insignificant  for  antiseptic  purposes. 

Another  type  of  toilet  soap  is  shaving  soap.  A  good  shaving 
soap  should  be  free  from  all  irritating  properties  and  should  produce 
a  copious,  heavy  lather  which  holds  water.  According  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  the  best  shaving  soap  made  does  not 
compensate  for  the  use  of  cold  water  or  a  dull  blade,  despite  some 
advertising  to  the  contrary.  Claims  that  a  particular  soap  will  soften 
the  beard  in  a  few  seconds  are  misleading,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
best  shaving  soaps  took  at  least  two  minutes  to  soften  the  beard 
sufficiently  for  good  shaving.  People  who  find  ordinary  toilet  soaps 
irritating  to  their  skins  may  discover  that  shaving  soap  solves  their 
problem.  Such  soaps  must  be  purer  and  less  irritating  than  ordinary 
toilet  soaps  because  they  remain  on  the  face  for  a  considerably  longer 
time  than  ordinary  toilet  soaps.  However,  the  daily  use  of  shaving 
soap  for  the  hands  and  face  may  prove  too  expensive  for  your  budget. 
If  so,  choose  a  good  milled  toilet  soap. 


Topic  5.  Miscellaneous  Toiletries 

Considering  the  high  cost  of  many  cosmetics  in  terms  of  their 
real  value,  you  should  inquire  as  to  the  ingredients  of  and  actual 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  toiletry  you  buy.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  arc  likely  to  be  preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
nails  such  as  polishes  and  lacquers  and  cuticle  removers,  astringents, 
products  to  neutralize  perspiration  odors  or  to  check  its  flow  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  facial  packs  and  masks. 
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NAIL  PREPARATIONS 

Nail  polishes  and  lacquers.  Although  nail  polishes  are  not  a 
new  cosmetic,  only  in  recent  years  have  they  become  popular  with 
the  average  woman.  This  was  the  result  of  a  widespread  advertising 
campaign  conducted  by  a  number  of  the  major  cosmetic  manufac¬ 
turers  with  the  co-operation  of  the  editors  of  certain  women's 
magazines.  The  product  was  previously  known  as  liquid  court  plaster 
and  consisted  simply  of  a  collodion  solution  which  enhanced  slightly 
the  natural  color  of  the  fingernails.  Today  nail  polish  is  made  of  a 
quick-drying  nitrocellulose  lacquer  dyed  in  varying  shades  of  red. 
The  use  of  nail  polish  is  believed  to  be  quite  harmless,  although 
there  have  been  a  few  reports  of  minor  conditions  of  nail  brittleness 
resulting  from  overuse.  However,  such  cases  seem  to  be  rare  and 
are  due  possibly  to  misuse  of  the  product  by  sensitive  persons.  The 
major  disadvantage  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  length 
of  time  the  product  will  stay  on  the  nails  of  the  same  individual. 

A  simple  nail  polish  may  be  made  of  powder  at  home  by  com¬ 
bining  one  part  of  zinc  oxide  and  two  parts  of  talc  with  seven  parts 
of  stannic  oxide.  These  chemicals  should  be  easy  to  obtain  through 
your  neighborhood  druggist  at  a  very  low  price,  and  you  can  mix 
them  yourself  without  any  trouble  or  have  the  druggist  compound 
them  for  you  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Lacquer  removers.  The  essential  ingredient  of  lacquer  removers 
is  either  ethyl  acetate  or  acetone,  both  common  commercial  lacquer 
solvents.  Most  polish  removers  are  made  with  ethyl  acetate.  Many 
brands  of  lacquer  removers  contain  an  added  oil,  usually  olive  oil, 
to  offset  the  drying  effect  of  the  ethyl  acetate  upon  the  cuticle,  for 
ethyl  acetate  and  acetone  dissolve  not  only  the  nail  polish  but  also 
the  fats  naturally  present  in  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  nails. 

The  prices  charged  for  these  products  are  out  of  proportion  to 
their  cost.  Based  on  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  ingredients,  the 
mark-up  of  these  products  runs  from  30  to  145  times  the  cost. 
Deducting  costs  other  than  materials  still  leaves  the  manufacturer  a 
heavy  profit.  For  example,  one  brand  costs  about  one-half  cent  to 
make  and  sells  for  ten  cents,  while  another  costs  approximately  the 
same  to  make  but  sells  for  twenty-nine  cents.  You  can  easily  obtain 
a  lacquer  remover  at  a  much  lower  price  by  buying  at  any  drugstore 
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an  ounce  or  two  of  acetone,  U.  S.  P.  After  the  application  of  the 
acetone  it  is  best  to  rub  the  skin  around  the  nails  thoroughly  with 
cold  cream  or  olive  oil  to  prevent  cracking. 

Cuticle  removers.  Potassium  hydroxide  or  caustic  potash  solu¬ 
tion  to  which  have  been  added  glycerin,  water,  and  a  little  perfume 
constitutes  the  usual  formula  of  cuticle  removers  as  sold  today.  In 
too  strong  a  solution  such  products  are  very  apt  to  be  drying  to  the 
skin  around  the  nails  and  to  cause  the  cuticle  to  become  cracked  and 
unsightly.  After  using  them,  you  should  wash  your  fingers  thoroughly 
with  plain  water  and  then  apply  a  greasy  cold  cream  or  olive  oil  to 
the  cuticle  and  the  nails. 

Like  other  nail  preparations,  cuticle  removers  can  be  cheaply 
made.  It  is  advisable  in  this  case,  however,  to  allow  the  druggist  to 
compound  the  product,  because  the  potassium  hydroxide  is  a  cor¬ 
rosive  poison  and  may  cause  serious  burns  if  carelessly  handled.  It 
is  made  by  adding  two  parts  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  twenty  parts 
of  glycerin  and  seventy-eight  parts  of  water.  To  secure  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  commercial  brands,  simply  have  a  drop  or  two  of 
a  strong  perfume  added.  Be  very  careful  not  to  use  a  cuticle  remover 
which  contains  too  high  a  concentration  of  potassium  hydroxide  or 
other  caustic  ingredient,  for  the  consequences  may  prove  serious. 


PERSPIRATION  CONTROLLERS 

Suppressors.  Preparations  for  excessive  perspiration  fall  into  two 
groups,  the  suppressors  and  the  deodorants.  Some  medical 
authorities  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  suppressors,  since  they 
inhibit  the  moisture  in  areas  to  which  they  are  applied  for  a  certain 
period  after  application,  thus  interfering  with  the  natural  action  of 
perspiring  by  which  the  body  removes  poisonous  waste  products. 
However,  according  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  suppressors 
are  probably  not  harmful  to  most  people  if  used  sparingly. 

Most  of  the  suppressors  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  are 
composed  essentially  of  aluminum  chloride  in  varying  proportions, 
which  may  be  changed  by  the  manufacturers  without  notice  to  the 
public.  Since  the  American  Medical  Association  has  declared  that 
aluminum  chloride  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  may  cause  skin  rash  or 
other  mild  skin  irritations,  it  is  important  to  be  sure  that  the  brand 
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you  use  is  a  reliable  one,  not  subject  to  frequent  and  unannounced 
changes  in  formula. 

Because  suppressors  function  through  the  action  of  the 
aluminum  chloride  upon  the  outer  layers  of  the  skin,  causing  a 
physiological  change  in  the  skin  cells  which  tends  to  stop  up  the 
sweat  pores,  their  excessive  use  may  lead  to  minor  difficulties  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  flow  of  perspiration  indefinitely.  It  is  necessary  always  to 
be  careful  to  use  the  product  sparingly.  Another  reason  for  caution 
is  the  tendency  of  aluminum  chloride  to  weaken  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  so  that  they  give  way  easily  at  points  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  chemical.  The  skin  to  which  the  suppressor  is  applied 
should  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  clothing  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  touch  it. 

If  you  wish  to  be  certain  that  the  percentage  of  aluminum 
chloride  in  the  suppressor  you  use  does  not  make  a  concentration 
too  great  for  your  own  bodily  tolerance,  you  can  prepare  the  following 
homemade  solution  recommended  by  Consumers'  Research:  Add 
one  part  of  aluminum  chloride  to  three  parts  of  water  to  get  a  25 
per  cent  solution.  Then  experiment  by  gradually  adding  water  to 
try  to  find  a  weaker,  and  thus  safer,  solution.  For  example,  four 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  aluminum  chloride  results  in  a  20  per 
cent  solution,  which  is  just  as  effective  for  some  people  as  the  stronger 
compound.  Apply  the  product  by  patting  rather  than  rubbing  it  on, 
in  order  to  decrease  the  possibility  of  irritation.  Never  apply  it 
where  there  is  a  cut,  pimple,  or  abrasion  of  any  kind,  and  do  not 
use  it  immediately  after  washing  with  soap. 

Deodorants.  Although  less  effective  against  perspiration,  de¬ 
odorants  are  much  safer  to  use  than  suppressors.  They  contain  sub¬ 
stances  which  destroy  the  skin  bacteria  causing  the  decomposition 
of  perspiration,  and  thus  counteract  the  odor  of  the  secretions  of  the 
sweat  glands.  Deodorants  are  sold  as  creams,  sticks,  liquids,  and 
powders.  The  creams  may  have  a  base  of  cold  cream  to  which  has 
been  added  an  antiseptic  substance;  the  base  of  the  powders  is  talc; 
that  of  the  sticks  is  wax.  In  these  as  well  as  in  liquid  deodorants 
the  active  ingredient  is  zinc  oxide,  alum,  boric  acid,  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda. 

Some  products  sold  as  deodorants  do  not  function  as  such. 
When  aluminum  salts  are  added,  the  product  really  falls  into  the 
suppressor  class.  Another  type  of  product  simply  masks  the  perspira- 
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tion  odor  with  another  odor,  usually  that  of  a  perfume  such  as 
lavender  toilet  water  or  eau  de  Cologne.  Unfortunately,  many  types 
of  perfume  exaggerate  rather  than  mask  the  odor  of  perspiration;  it 
would  be  better,  therefore,  to  use  nothing  rather  than  these. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  deodorant,  since  you 
can  compound  at  home  very  simple  preparations  that  are  as  effective 
as  any  of  the  commercial  preparations.  Some  people  find  a  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  amount  of  one  tablespoonful  to  a 
glass  of  water  quite  effective  as  a  deodorant.  Boric  acid,  U.  S.  P., 
may  be  applied  as  a  powder,  either  straight  or  mixed  with  talcum 
powder.  Other  people  prefer  a  cream  deodorant,  prepared  by  adding 
equal  parts  of  powdered  zinc  oxide  and  powdered  chalk  to  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  cold  cream. 


FACIAL  PACKS  AND  MASKS 

Types*  Despite  the  somewhat  exaggerated  advertising  claims 
for  certain  types  of  facial  packs  and  masks,  any  physical  benefit  is  at 
most  temporary,  and  the  chief  benefit  of  all  such  products  is  psycho¬ 
logical.  Mud  packs  and  similar  preparations  often  cause  a  slight 
swelling  of  the  skin,  and  thus  open  the  pores  to  a  somewhat  larger 
size  than  before.  This  permits  the  herbs,  mud,  and  other  ingredients 
to  absorb  the  oil  in  the  skin.  Still  other  packs  and  masks  contain 
astringent  chemicals  which  tend  to  draw  the  skin  together  temporarily 
and  stimulate  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  this  results  in  a  tingling 
feeling  of  well-being.  Other  types  contain  bleaching  substances  and 
are  called  oxygen  packs.  According  to  some  doctors,  these  products 
may  spread  infection  if  there  arc  pimples  on  the  face,  or  may  foster 
the  growth  of  bacteria  which  cause  slight  infections  if  there  are 
breaks  in  the  skin.  Soap  and  hot  water  give  you  safer  and  better 
cleansing  action,  and  plain  ice  water  stimulates  the  facial  blood 
vessels  more  completely  and  cheaply. 

Years  ago,  when  the  fad  for  facial  packs  and  masks  was  greater 
than  it  is  today,  they  consisted  mostly  of  mud.  Now  there  are 
various  other  types  on  the  market.  Some  arc  made  of  mucilaginous 
drugs  or  meals,  as,  for  instance,  almond-meal  packs.  Pastes  or  creams 
are  made  from  zinc  oxide,  calamine,  and  white  clay.  Others,  known 
as  herb  packs,  consist  mostly  of  coarsely  powdered  drugs  stirred  into 
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a  pulp.  Finally,  there  are  the  so-called  oxygen  packs  which  contain 
sodium  perborate  and  white  clay. 

Medical  literature  offers  little  information  about  the  effects  of 
these  products.  In  testing  a  number  of  brands  Consumers'  Research 
discovered  one  brand  containing  a  cereal  starch  with  a  trace  of  nitro¬ 
benzene,  a  poison.  Starch  may  cause  skin  difficulties  to  sensitive 
persons,  and  nitrobenzene  may  cause  headaches  when  breathed  for 
too  long  a  time  or  may  lead  to  poisoning  if  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
skin.  However,  most  facial  packs  and  masks  are  relatively  harmless, 
except  in  that  they  are  sold  with  exaggerated  claims.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  two  brands,  for  instance,  were  proceeded  against  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  misleading  advertising  claims,  one 
of  the  products  being  falsely  claimed  to  be  a  wrinkle  remover.  An¬ 
other  product  was  seized  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for 
misbranding,  while  still  others  have  been  declared  worthless  by  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


ASTRINGENTS 

Characteristics.  According  to  their  advertisements,  some  as- 
trigents  act  as  skin  tonics,  refining  enlarged  pores  or  shrinking  the 
skin.  No  astringent  or  other  cosmetic  can  do  this  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  The  alcohol  in  most  commercial  astringents  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  tingling  sensation  they  produce.  The  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  alcohol  produces  a  sensation  of  coldness  that  tends  to 
contract  the  skin  and  drive  the  blood  away  from  the  skin  for  a  time. 
Many  of  the  astringents  on  the  market  contain  alcohol,  water,  and 
perfume  sold  at  a  mark-up  of  from  40  to  200  times  their  cost.  One 
brand  made  at  a  cost  of  about  two  cents  sells  for  a  dollar  a  bottle. 
This  product  is  a  mild  skin  irritant  which  gives  temporary  stimula¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  ice  water  or  extract  of  witch  hazel.  Since 
astringents  have  no  known  lasting  effect  in  refining  the  skin,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  for  purchasing  such  commercial  products 
at  high  prices  when  ice  water  or  witch  hazel  serves  the  purpose 
equally  well. 

Some  commercial  astringents  may  irritate  the  skin,  although 
most  of  them  are  probably  harmless.  A  few  contain  carbolic  acid, 
a  dangerous  substance  to  incorporate  in  a  cosmetic.  Others  contain 
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glycerin,  which  irritates  the  skin  of  some  people.  One  brand  was 
found  to  contain  both  of  these  substances,  plus  red  pepper  to  give 
the  stimulating  effect. 

Thus  advertising  and  fashion  have  been  used  to  bolster  up  arti¬ 
ficial  demands  at  ridiculous  prices.  This  is  not  to  imply,  however, 
that  good  cosmetics  do  not  have  their  place  in  the  making  of  one's 
toilet,  but  rather  that  their  place  is  limited. 


Projects  and  Activities 

1.  In  co-operation  with  other  members  of  the  class  make  some  of 
the  simpler  cosmetics,  such  as  talcum  powder,  and  hand  lotions,  deodor¬ 
ants,  suppressors,  etc.  Compare  the  costs  of  these  products  with  those  of 
some  of  the  well-known  commercial  brands. 

2.  Co-operate  with  other  members  of  the  class  in  testing  a  number 
of  brands  of  face  powder  for  the  presence  of  adulterants  according  to  the 
methods  suggested  on  page  262.  List  your  findings  according  to  brand 
name. 

3.  Make  a  collection  of  cosmetic  advertisements  and  classify  them 
according  to  the  types  of  cosmetics  represented.  Underline  in  red  those 
statements  which  appear  to  be  false  or  misleading  according  to  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  this  unit. 

4.  Write  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  requesting  the  Dockets 
and  Stipulations  on  cosmetic  advertisements  cited  during  the  current  year. 
Make  a  chart  of  locally  used  and  well-known  products  it  mentions,  giving 
reasons  for  citing  the  advertising  in  each  instance  and  what  disposition 
was  made  of  the  case. 

5.  Write  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  requesting  the  No¬ 
tices  of  Judgment  issued  during  the  current  year,  which  cites  the  seizures 
of  cosmetic  products.  From  it  list  those  which  are  local  in  origin  or  well 
known  nationally,  with  the  reasons  why  the  product  was  seized  and  the 
result  of  the  case. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  new  and  old  cosmetic  labels  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  on  their  wording. 
Note  how  many  statements  have  been  revised  to  bring  their  meaning 
under  the  scope  of  the  law.  Underline  in  red  those  statements  which 
appear  to  be  still  in  violation  of  federal  law. 

7.  Examine  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  List  the  items  which  make  this  Act  differ  from 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  List  also  any  changes  which  you  would 
like  to  sec  made  in  the  present  Act. 
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Sources  of  Information 

Bennett,  Harry,  More  for  Your  Money.  Chemical  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1936.  A  laboratory  manual  of  tests  for  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  including  cosmetics.  A  discussion  of  the  products  con¬ 
cerned  precedes  the  tests. 

Chart  Analysis  of  Federal  Food ,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  A  readable  chart  which  divides  the  entire  Act  into  easily 
understood  sections.  Is  particularly  constructed  for  those  needing 
specific  references.  Free. 

Consumers'  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.J.  General  and  confidential  bulletins  issued  monthly  and  yearly. 
Cosmetics  are  taken  up  by  brand  name  from  the  point  of  view  of 
composition,  safety,  and  function. 

Consumers'  Test  Manual.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.J., 
1937.  50 <f.  Among  many  tests  interesting  to  students  are  several 

to  show  the  composition  of  cosmetics. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
New  York.  Along  with  many  other  products,  cosmetics  are  discussed 
in  these  monthly  and  annual  reports.  Reports  are  no  longer  confi¬ 
dential  with  the  exception  of  the  Annual  Buying  Guide  which  is 
issued  to  subscribers  only. 

Cosmetics.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chicago,  1937.  3^.  One 

of  the  Better  Buymanship  Bulletins  written  by  a  staff  of  experts. 
Deals  with  the  composition,  function,  and  quality  of  various  kinds 
of  cosmetics. 

Cosmetics  and  Allied  Preparations.  American  Medical  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1937.  15$.  Contains  much  valuable  information  on  cosmetics 
gleaned  from  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Discusses  various  kinds  of  cosmetics  by  brand 
name. 

Cramp,  A.  J.,  Nostrums ,  Quackery ,  and  Pseudomedicine.  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  Vol.  II  and  Vol.  III.  Each  contains  a  chapter  on 
cosmetics,  discussing  in  authoritative  terms  the  most  recent  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  as  gathered  by  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Dunn,  Charles  Wesley,  Federal  Food ,  Drug ,  and  Cosmetic  Act ,  G.  E. 
Steckert  &  Co.  New  York,  1938.  A  detailed  legislative  record  written 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
and  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Kallet,  Arthur,  and  Schlink,  F.  J.,  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs.  Vanguard 
Press,  New  York.  An  informative  book  discussing  cosmetics  and 
other  products  in  terms  of  brand  names. 

Lamb,  Ruth  de  Forest,  American  Chamber  of  Horrors.  Farrar  &  Rine¬ 
hart,  New  York.  The  material  in  this  fine  book  is  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  tells  of  that  agency’s 
work  on  cosmetics  and  other  commodities. 

Phillips,  M.  C.,  Skin  Deep.  Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.J. 
Based  on  materials  from  the  files  of  Consumers’  Research  this  interest¬ 
ing  book  is  very  useful  in  a  study  of  cosmetics,  such  as  face  powders, 
creams,  lipsticks,  hair  dyes,  and  soaps.  Brand  names  are  used  freely. 

Reich,  Edward,  and  Siegler,  Carlton  J.,  Consumer  Goods.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.  This  general  consumer-economics  text  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  chapter  on  cosmetics. 


UNIT  SIX 


BUYING  SATISFACTORY  CLOTHING 


Clothing  is  considered  by  economists  one  of  the  essentials  of 
life  for  all  civilized  peoples.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  larger  items  of 
expense  in  the  family  budget,  generally  averaging  from  12  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  living. 

Proper  selection  of  clothing  involves  many  considerations,  such 
as  durability,  price,  and  style.  Which  of  these  three  factors  you  con¬ 
sider  paramount  depends  upon  your  income,  age,  and  personal  prefer¬ 
ences.  For  the  average  consumer  whose  income  may  be  classed  as 
low  or  medium,  durability  should  be  the  primary  consideration  and 
style  less  important.  Whatever  factors  you  consider,  remember  in 
buying  clothing  that  satisfaction  is  essential  and  that  good  taste  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  satisfaction.  An  appropriate,  becoming,  and  dur¬ 
able  garment  of  reasonable  price  is  likely  to  give  you  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Since  most  people's  clothing  must  last  several  seasons, 
simply  styled  and  well-made  clothes  are  to  be  preferred  to  highly 
stylish  garments  whose  vogue  lasts  but  one  season. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  a  particular  garment  will  be  dur¬ 
able,  you  must  have  some  knowledge  of  materials,  manufacturing 
methods,  and  care  of  clothing.  You  should  be  familiar  with  the 
major  types  of  fibers  and  fabrics,  their  weaves,  the  construction  of 
several  types  of  garments,  and  the  care  necessary  to  give  those  gar¬ 
ments  long  wear.  An  understanding  of  the  processes  of  production 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  judging  quality  in  clothing  than  in 
most  other  fields. 

Topic  1.  The  Importance  of  Good  Taste 

Good  taste  is  often  a  relative  matter.  Were  it  essential  to  define 
good  taste  in  one  word,  you  might  say  that  it  is  appropriateness  or 
suitability. 
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APPROPRIATENESS  IN  DRESS 

A  costume  that  is  in  excellent  taste  for  an  afternoon  tea  may  not 
he  correct  at  a  football  game.  To  have  developed  good  taste  in  cloth¬ 
ing  is  to  have  the  habit  of  selecting  the  proper  thing  for  the  proper 
time  and  the  proper  place.  This  ability  is  rarely  an  inborn  gift.  Con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  it  is  acquired  through  interest  in  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  fundamental  art  principles,  such  as  proportion,  balance, 
rhythm,  harmony,  and  subordination. 


APPLYING  ART  PRINCIPLES  IN  DRESS 

Proportion.  When  the  lines  of  an  object  have  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  to  each  other,  the  resulting  symmetry  of  shape  or  outline  is 
said  to  have  proportion.  For  example,  the  acme  of  proper  propor¬ 
tions  is  found  in  the  so-called  “golden”  oblong  of  the  ancient  Greek 
buildings.  Here  fine  space  relationships  are  attained  in  a  four-sided 
figure  which  measures  two  units  on  the  short  sides  and  three  units 
on  the  long  sides.  Although  the  line  of  the  four  sides  of  the  oblong 
are  not  of  the  same  length,  their  relative  lengths  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  A  good  sense  of  proportion  should  be  displayed  in  the  planning 
of  a  house,  the  arrangement  of  furniture  in  a  room,  or  the  designing 
of  a  dress. 

Balance.  A  characteristic  of  color  as  well  as  of  line,  the  term 
balance  implies  the  grouping  of  objects  around  a  center  in  an  artistic 
manner  or  the  use  of  contrasting  colors.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
balance,  formal  and  informal.  In  the  first  type  the  objects  are 
symmetrical  in  their  grouping,  being  all  of  the  same  size  or  shape 
or  being  placed  equally  on  all  sides  of  the  center  of  the  mass.  This 
is  shown  by  the  geometrical  pattern  of  some  houses  whose  left  sides 
are  exactly  like  their  right  sides.  The  informal  type  of  balance  is 
asymmetrical;  that  is,  objects  differ  in  size,  shape,  or  color.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  informal  balance  may  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of 
color  contrasts  in  many  dresses.  Both  types  of  balance  may  be 
carried  too  far.  Unless  the  symmetrical  arrangement  is  subtle,  the 
result  may  be  monotonous.  On  the  other  hand,  too  great  variety 
may  result  in  a  lack  of  proportion.  Thus,  an  exceedingly  large  hat 
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School  clothing  should  be  simple  in  design,  harmonious  in  color  scheme, 
and  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  personality  of  the  wearer. 
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may  make  a  person  look  top-heavy,  or  shoes  of  a  color  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  apparel  may  attract  undue  attention. 

Rhythm.  Similar  to  balance  in  that  it  consists  of  repetition  of 
arrangement,  rhythm  is  related  movement;  that  is,  rhythm  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  objects,  lines,  or  colors  allows  the  eye  to  move  from 
one  element  to  the  other  without  distraction.  For  instance,  rhythm 
may  be  attained  through  the  use  of  the  proper  kind  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  A  rug  whose  lines  follow  those  of  the  room  can  be  said  to  be 
rhythmical,  while  a  rug  full  of  diagonal  lines  and  strong  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  would  be  lacking  in  rhythm.  In  the  first  case  the  eye 
can  follow  the  lines  without  interruption,  but  in  the  second  example 
there  are  too  many  distractions  to  make  this  possible.  Hence,  the 
effect  in  the  latter  case  is  one  of  confusion  and  annoyance. 

Harmony.  In  art  harmony  implies  the  attainment  of  unity 
through  a  consistent  arrangement  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  Things 
may  be  said  to  be  in  harmony  when  they  appear  to  belong  together 
and  to  have  something  in  common.  Just  as  we  may  have  harmony 
in  a  conversation  where  everybody  agrees  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  so  may  we  have  harmony  when  all  the  colors  in  a  room  or 
in  a  costume  agree  with  one  another.  However,  just  as  a  conversa¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  lacking  in  interest  and  stimulation  unless  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion,  a  room  or  a  costume  becomes  tiresome 
when  it  lacks  variety.  A  certain  amount  of  disagreement  is  needed  in 
order  to  secure  interest,  but  the  general  effect  should  be  one  of 
harmony. 

Subordination.  The  last  of  the  art  principles  useful  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  taste,  subordination  applies  to  the  subduing  of 
certain  colors,  lines,  or  forms  in  order  to  allow  the  most  important 
object  to  be  emphasized.  Thus,  you  must  know  what  belongs  in  the 
foreground  and  what  should  be  removed  to  the  background.  For 
example,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  a  room  you  should 
so  place  all  the  pieces  that  the  eye  easily  finds  the  most  important 
one  first  and  then  travels  in  easy  succession  from  the  most  important 
to  the  least  important  objects  in  the  room.  When  you  dress  in  such 
a  way  that  your  clothes  overshadow  you  as  a  person,  the  principle 
of  subordination  has  not  been  properly  applied. 

You  can  easily  see  that  acquiring  good  taste  is  no  simple  matter. 
However,  always  remember  that  the  simpler  things  are  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  in  good  taste. 
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Topic  2.  Wool  Materials 

One  of  the  most  easily  adulterated  fibers  is  wool.  Many  of  the 
wool  garments  you  find  in  the  shops  have  been  cheapened  in  one 
way  or  another— sometimes  by  the  addition  of  adulterating  fabrics 
such  as  cotton,  again  by  the  use  of  inferior  grades  of  wool  such  as 
shoddy  or  other  low-quality  wool  fibers.  In  recent  years  the  quality 
of  the  wool  used  in  some  low-priced  and  medium-priced  garments 
has  reached  a  low  standard.  In  order  to  detect  inferior  quality  in  the 
materials  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  garment,  you  should  ac¬ 
quaint  yourself  with  the  several  kinds  of  wool  fibers,  their  weaves, 
the  methods  of  adulteration,  and  the  construction  and  care  of  wool 
garments,  as  well  as  with  the  meaning  of  the  labels  required  by  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1940. 

CLASSES  OF  WOOL  FABRICS 

Worsted  and  woolens.  Wool  fabrics  may  be  divided  into  two 
types,  worsted  and  woolens.  These  two  types  are  quite  different  in 
method  of  manufacture,  appearance,  durability,  and  in  the  warmth 
they  afford. 

In  the  manufacture  of  worsted  the  yarn  is  combed  parallel  be¬ 
fore  being  spun,  the  fibers  usually  being  from  four  to  ten  inches  long. 
Worsted  yarns  may  be  recognized  quite  easily  with  a  little  practice, 
because  they  are  even,  quite  smooth,  and  relatively  strong.  Hence, 
these  yarns  can  be  made  into  very  firm  and  durable  fabrics.  Examples 
of  worsted  are  challis,  charmeen,  gabardine,  kasha,  rep,  and  serge. 

The  wool  used  to  make  worsted  fabrics  is  of  the  finer  grades 
obtained  from  certain  varieties  of  sheep,  namely,  Cotswold,  Leicester, 
and  Lincoln.  In  general,  the  better  grades  of  worsteds  are  made  from 
virgin  wool,  although  the  higher  grades  of  shoddy  may  be  used.  Vir¬ 
gin  wool  is  the  term  given  to  wool  which  is  spun  into  yarn  for  the 
first  time,  while  shoddy  applies  to  wool  which  has  been  obtained  by 
reworking  old  wool  garments.  Worsteds  owe  their  beauty  to  the  type 
of  weave  used,  which  is  generally  twill  that  has  been  clear  finished; 
this  gives  the  fabric  a  diagonal  effect  that  is  clearly  discernible.  Al¬ 
though  worsteds  tend  to  change  their  appearance  with  wear,  becom¬ 
ing  shiny  after  a  time,  the  fabric  is  none  the  less  durable.  Sometimes 
worsteds  are  given  a  slight  napping  which  makes  them  appear  some* 
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This  sheep  is  being  sheared  to  provide  wool  for  your  warm  winter  clothing. 
Sheep  are  sheared  in  the  spring  when  the  wool  is  thickest.  When  autumn 
comes,  the  sheep  has  grown  another  coat  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter. 
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what  fuzzy.  This  is  done  by  stretching  the  fabric  and  running  an 
instrument  over  it  which  raises  the  fibers  to  the  surface.  Napping  is 
generally  found  in  unfinished  worsted  and  tends  to  give  the  fabric 
more  warmth  and  to  make  it  less  inclined  to  become  shiny. 

Woolens,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  from  yarn  which  has  been 
carded,  allowing  the  fibers  to  lie  in  all  directions  instead  of  parallel 
to  each  other,  as  in  worsted.  This  produces  a  fabric  which  is  less 
regular  in  weave  than  worsted  and  has  a  fuzzier  appearance  because 
the  ends  of  the  fibers  tend  to  protrude.  The  fibers  used  for  woolens 
are  generally  from  two  to  four  inches  long.  In  general,  woolen 
garments  are  softer  and  more  elastic  but  not  so  strong  as  worsteds. 
The  wool  is  usually  obtained  from  the  following  varieties  of  sheep: 
Australian,  Italian,  Rambouillet,  Saxony,  South  African,  and  South 
American  merino.  Woolens  may  be  made  from  virgin  wool,  but 
are  frequently  made  of  wastes  from  combing  yarn  for  worsteds,  short- 
staple  fibers,  and  wool  reclaimed  from  old  garments.  The  range  of 
quality  in  woolens  is  great,  for  some  of  the  best  and  the  worst  fabrics 
may  be  found  among  them.  The  beauty  of  good  woolens  is  derived 
from  the  type  of  finishing  used  rather  than  from  the  weave,  for  the 
weave  is  almost  completely  concealed  by  the  felting  and  napping. 
Broadcloth,  cassimere,  cheviot,  flannel,  kersey,  mackinaw,  melton, 
tweed,  and  velours  are  examples  of  woolens. 

With  a  little  practice  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  worsted  and  woolen  goods.  Woolens  have  short  and 
kinky  fibers  which  are  crossed  and  intermingled,  giving  a  highly 
napped  effect.  Worsteds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long  and  straight 
fibers  which  give  the  fabric  a  smooth  effect  that  is  largely  free  from 
napping.  In  general,  worsteds  have  a  twill  weave  and  woolens  a  plain 
weave.  Worsted  yarns  are  loosely  twisted  as  compared  with  those  in 
woolens.  Worsteds  are  rough  and  harsh,  whereas  woolens  appear 
soft  and  fuzzy.  The  finish  of  worsteds  is  smooth  and  clear,  showing 
the  weave  very  distinctly,  while  woolens  have  a  napped  finish  which 
tends  to  conceal  the  weave. 

Each  fabric  has  its  characteristic  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Because  of  the  napped  surface,  woolens  are  better  nonconductors  of 
heat  than  worsted  and  are  therefore  warmer.  Worsteds  are  less  likely 
to  have  defects,  for  the  napping  process  in  the  finishing  of  woolens 
aids  in  the  concealment  of  any  damage  or  inferiority.  Woolens  are 
less  likely  to  become  shiny  than  worsteds,  and  are  less  harsh  next  to 
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the  skin.  Worsteds  wrinkle  less  than  woolens,  do  not  collect  dust  so 
easily,  and  are  more  durable. 

Virgin  versus  reworked  wool.  For  warm  garments,  wool  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  materials  sold  today.  Such  a  demand  naturally 
tends  to  raise  the  price  of  wool  so  that  it  is  often  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  person. 

Since  pure  or  virgin  wool  is  generally  too  high-priced  to  be  used 
in  the  cheaper  garments,  reworked  wool  is  frequently  used  in  whole 
or  in  part.  This  in  itself  may  not  be  undesirable,  for  good  grades  of 
reworked  wool  carefully  combined  with  virgin  wool  may  result  in  a 
satisfactory  garment  of  low  cost.  However,  when  reworked  wool  is 
sold  as  virgin  wool  or  when  mixtures  of  reworked  wool  and  virgin 
wool  are  sold  at  pure  wool  prices,  the  consumer  is  duped.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Wool  Products  Act  was  passed  in  1940  requir¬ 
ing  any  product  labeled  wool  to  be  made  of  virgin  wool  and  specify¬ 
ing  that  reworked  wool  must  be  identified  on  the  label  either  as 
reprocessed  wool  or  as  reused  wool  (see  pages  300-301). 

The  mere  fact  that  wool  is  virgin  wool  does  not,  however,  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  it  is  of  high  quality.  Although  wool  which  is  spun 
into  yarn  for  the  first  time  may  be  called  virgin  wool,  it  may  be 
of  good  or  poor  quality,  for  there  are  twelve  wholesale  grades  avail¬ 
able.  Hence,  although  the  term  wool  on  a  garment  label  indicates 
100  per  cent  virgin  wool,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  guaranty  of  quality. 
Even  pulled  wool  is  virgin  wool.  This  is  the  wool  which  is  obtained 
by  the  application  of  chemicals  to  the  hide  after  the  sheep  has  been 
slaughtered.  These  chemicals  render  the  wool  deficient  in  elasticity, 
color  fastness,  and  spinning  qualities. 

Types  of  reworked  wool.  There  are  five  kinds  of  reworked  wool, 
namely,  shoddy,  mungo,  noils,  extract  wool,  and  flocks.  These  are  all 
reclaimed  after  having  been  put  to  some  previous  use.  The  higher 
grades  may  be  equal  in  durability  and  in  appearance  to  the  lower 
grades  of  virgin  wool.  In  general,  they  are  incorporated  into  woolen 
garments  rather  than  into  worsted  ones.  If  sold  at  an  appreciably 
lower  price,  garments  containing  reworked  wool  may  be  economical. 

The  best  of  the  five  types  of  reworked  wool  is  shoddy.  This 
term  applies  generally  to  the  fibers  reclaimed  from  castoff  wool  cloth¬ 
ing.  Wool  mills  obtain  vast  quantities  of  castoff  clothing  through  the 
old-clothes  men  who  collect  it  from  house  to  house  in  every  city. 
These  secondhand  garments  are  cleaned  and  cut  up,  and  the  fabric  is 
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pulled  apart  until  a  mass  of  fibers  is  obtained.  These  fibers  are 
worked  into  yam  again  to  be  woven  alone  or  with  some  virgin  wool 
into  new  garments.  There  are  many  grades  of  shoddy,  but  none  of 
them  ranks  with  good  virgin  wool  in  durability  because  of  the  damage 
and  wear  received  through  previous  use.  However,  the  best  shoddy  is 
often  better  than  the  poorer  grades  of  virgin  wool,  although  the  re¬ 
working  process  may  destroy  some  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wool  and 
render  it  less  able  to  absorb  moisture.  Some  authorities  also  question 
the  sanitary  condition  of  such  material,  although  most  mills  sterilize 
the  shoddy  before  reworking  it.  A  fairly  high  price  may  be  demanded 
for  high-grade  shoddy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  detect  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  even  when  mixed  with  new  wool.  Because  of  the  ease  with 
which  shoddy  can  be  incorporated  into  a  woolen  garment  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  it  at  the  time  of  purchase,  shoddy 
constitutes  a  large  percentage  of  the  wool  used  in  low-  and  medium- 
priced  woolen  garments.  Sometimes  good  grades  of  shoddy  are  in¬ 
corporated  with  low-quality  wool  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  When 
a  garment  is  all  shoddy,  it  may  be  detected  by  its  boardlike  stiffness 
and  lack  of  elasticity.  Garments  made  entirely  of  shoddy  or  nearly 
so  are  very  unsatisfactory,  as  they  fail  to  hold  their  shape,  soon  be¬ 
coming  baggy  at  the  elbows  and  knees  and  sagging  at  the  pockets. 

Another  type  of  reworked  wool  made  from  castoff  fabrics  is 
known  as  mungo.  This  substance  is  made  from  coarse,  stiff  rags 
rather  than  from  clothing  and  is  poorer  in  quality  than  shoddy. 
The  demand  for  mungo  at  the  mills  is  much  less  than  that  for  shoddy, 
as  mungo  is  not  so  easily  combined  with  virgin  wool  and  is  more 
easily  detected  when  so  used. 

Noils  are  mill  wastes  left  from  worsted  manufacturing.  The 
small  fragments  which  remain  after  a  worsted  garment  is  cut  are 
gathered  and  reworked  much  as  shoddy  is  obtained  from  castoff  gar¬ 
ments.  The  fibers  are  mixed  with  longer  staples  and  are  again  spun 
into  yarn.  If  noils  are  properly  blended  with  enough  longer  fibers  to 
give  strength,  a  fairly  durable  woolen  may  result.  However,  such  a 
garment  is  not  to  be  compared  with  one  made  entirely  from  long 
fibers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  does 
not  permit  these  cuttings  to  be  used  in  products  labeled  reprocessed 
wool. 

Extract  wool  is  a  shoddy  obtained  from  cotton  and  wool  mix¬ 
tures  which  have  been  used  in  clothing  or  from  other  mixtures  of 
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wool  and  some  other  fiber.  The  process  of  removing  the  cotton  or 
other  fiber  from  the  wool  is  known  as  carbonizing.  This  chemical 
process  results  in  a  weakening  of  the  wool  fibers  and  a  reduction  in 
their  elasticity.  In  the  very  cheap  shoddy  fibers  the  cotton  is  not 
completely  removed,  and  this  also  tends  to  make  the  durability  of  the 
garment  poor. 

Often  very  short  clippings  from  wool  fibers  are  felted  into  heavy 
fabrics  to  add  weight.  These  clippings  are  known  as  Hocks.  They 
must  be  combined  with  the  staple  fibers  in  the  correct  proportion 
if  a  satisfactory  fabric  is  to  result.  Sometimes  flocks  are  blown  or 
felted  on  the  back  of  the  cloth,  but  after  the  garment  has  been  worn 
these  soon  work  loose  and  form  a  fuzz  that  collects  in  the  hems  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  coat  linings.  You  can  detect  flocks  by  briskly 
brushing  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment,  causing  the  flocks  to  fall 
out. 

Wool  products  adulterated  with  other  fibers.  Some  garments 
which  look  like  wool  are  composed  largely  of  fibers  other  than  wool; 
in  fact,  wool  may  be  present  in  insignificant  amounts.  In  many 
cases  a  number  of  other  fibers  may  be  mixed  with  wool  to  make  a 
cheaper  product.  Adulterated  wool  usually  contains  cotton  or  rayon 
or  both.  Sometimes  silk  or  linen  is  used  instead,  but  these  fibers 
are  less  common  adulterants.  Cotton  is  commonly  used  because  of 
its  cheapness.  Rayon  in  small  amounts  is  sometimes  worked  into 
wool  garments  to  produce  a  novelty  effect  or  to  give  body  to  cheap 
woolen  fabrics.  Spun-rayon  mixtures  are  generally  quite  easily  de¬ 
tected  if  the  fibers  are  long,  but  when  the  fibers  are  short,  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  difficult.  Cotton  mixtures  are  still  more  difficult  to 
detect  than  spun-rayon  mixtures.  Even  experts  are  occasionally  de¬ 
ceived  when  they  try  to  identify  cotton  mixed  with  wool  unless  they 
make  a  chemical  or  microscopic  analysis.  Since  cloth  so  made  does 
not  give  the  warmth  and  service  of  pure  wool,  it  is  important  to  read 
the  labels  on  all  wool  products. 

The  incorporation  of  cotton  into  wool  garments  may  be  made 
in  three  ways.  It  may  be  mixed  with  wool  fibers  before  the  yarn 
is  spun;  or  a  cotton  core  may  be  entwined  with  wool  yarn;  or  cotton 
thread  may  be  used  in  the  warp  or  filling  when  the  goods  arc  woven— 
that  is,  the  yarns  running  in  one  direction  in  a  weave  may  be  of 
cotton,  those  running  in  the  other  direction  of  wool.  If  much  cotton 
is  used,  the  fabric  lacks  springiness  when  crushed  in  the  hand;  it 
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wrinkles  more  quickly  when  wet  and  is  less  warm  than  all-wool 
fabrics,  and  it  does  not  wear  so  well.  Wool  products  mixed  with 
a  high  percentage  of  cotton  look  dull  and  dirty. 

Properly  balanced  mixtures  of  cotton  and  wool  are  not  objec¬ 
tionable  in  lightweight  summer  suits,  as  cotton  is  cooler  than  wool. 
Cotton  is  often  used,  too,  in  woolen  undergarments,  because  it  is  less 
irritating  than  wool  next  to  the  skin  and  is  therefore  more  com¬ 
fortable.  In  some  women's  wear  about  3  per  cent  cotton  thread  is 
used  to  create  a  novelty  effect.  Finally,  lastex,  a  fine  elastic  filament 
of  rubber,  may  be  incorporated  into  women's  foundation  garments 
as  the  core  of  the  yarn  used  to  give  added  elasticity.  In  any  case 
such  useful  adulterations  should  be  declared  on  the  label. 

There  are  certain  disadvantages  to  mixed  fabrics  even  when  they 
are  properly  balanced.  They  do  not  dye  as  effectively  as  all-wool! 
garments;  they  lose  some  of  their  elasticity  and,  because  they  do  not 
hold  their  shape,  soon  tend  to  look  shabby;  and  they  are  of  doubtful 
durability.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  read  labels  in  order  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  presence  of  these  adulterating  substances.  A  number  of 
simple  tests,  some  of  which  have  been  in  use  for  generations,  can  be 
made  to  determine  what  kinds  of  fibers  besides  wool  are  present  in 
a  garment.  Some  of  these  tests  may  be  found  in  the  references  given 
at  the  end  of  this  unit  (see  pages  368-369). 

JUDGING  THE  QUALITY  OF  WOOL  GARMENTS 

Materials.  The  quality  of  raw  wool  is  influenced  by  many  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  the  breed  of  the  sheep,  the  type  of  feed  given  them, 
the  climate  in  which  the  sheep  were  raised,  the  number  of  times  the 
sheep  were  clipped,  and  the  part  of  the  animal's  body  from  which  the 
wool  comes.  As  many  as  seven  different  grades  of  wool  may  be 
found  upon  the  body  of  a  single  animal.  The  best  quality  of  wool 
may  be  ruined  by  the  manufacturing  processes  used  to  prepare  it 
and  to  weave  it  into  a  fabric.  On  the  other  hand,  less  desirable 
grades  that  are  subjected  to  skilled  workmanship  in  blending,  dyeing, 
weaving,  and  finishing  may  produce  a  highly  satisfactory  fabric.  Much 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  the  right  fibers  in  a  proportion  suitable 
to  the  type  of  fabric  to  be  woven.  Most  fabrics  are  made  from  a 
blend  of  several  grades  of  wool  of  approximately  equal  value.  The 
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composition  of  these  blends  is  generally  kept  secret  by  the  mills,  so 
that  you  are  seldom  informed  what  fibers  have  gone  into  your  gar¬ 
ments.  You  can  learn,  however,  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  yarn 
and  the  wearing  quality  of  the  weave. 

Fabrics  which  have  been  made  of  good  quality  wool  feel  lively 
and  springy  when  crushed  in  the  hand  and  do  not  wrinkle  or  crease 
easily.  An  important  factor  in  determining  the  durability  of  yam 
is  the  amount  of  twist  given  it,  for  the  tighter  twists  make  a  firmer, 
more  lasting  fabric  adapted  to  hard  wear.  Good  quality  materials, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  men's  suitings,  are  generally  made  with 
two-ply  yarns  that  have  been  twisted  tightly  enough  to  eliminate 
slippage.  As  a  rule  the  filling,  or  crosswise,  yarns  are  twisted  more 
loosely  than  the  warp,  or  lengthwise,  yarns.  This  is  done  because 
the  latter  must  be  stronger  to  carry  the  strain  during  the  weaving 
of  the  fabric.  The  closer  and  firmer  the  weave,  the  longer  it  will 
last.  Also  the  nearer  the  number  and  type  of  threads  in  the  filling 
and  warp  yarns  approximate  each  other,  the  greater  the  durability. 
Hence,  plain  weaves  tend  to  give  better  service  than  fancy  weaves. 

Another  factor  which  has  an  influence  on  the  wearing  qualities 
is  the  finishing  process.  This  process  tends  to  shrink  the  wool  and 
to  give  each  cloth  its  own  individual  appearance.  There  are  three 
finishes  in  use,  two  of  which  decrease  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
fabric.  The  most  lasting  of  the  three  processes  is  that  called  dear 
finish.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  the  fact  that 
the  weave  is  distinct.  The  other  two  finishes  are  napped  finishes. 
These  are  made  by  pulling  up  the  ends  of  the  fibers  and  shearing 
them  off  evenly.  If  the  nap  is  short  and  upright,  it  is  known  as  a 
suede  finish.  If  the  nap  is  long  and  brushed  flat,  it  is  called  a  broad¬ 
cloth  finish.  In  the  latter  the  nap  is  sometimes  twisted  into  designs 
or  rolled  into  balls  to  make  a  fancier-appearing  fabric,  as  in  the  case 
of  chinchilla,  in  imitation  of  the  fur  of  that  name. 

Dyes  for  wool.  A  point  to  consider  when  buying  a  wool  gar¬ 
ment  is  the  fastness  of  the  dye  used,  for  this  may  be  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  durability  of  the  wool  itself.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  a  wool  garment  may  be  dyed.  The  wool  may 
be  dyed  with  acid  dyes  or  chrome  dye  in  the  raw  stock  just  before 
spinning  it  into  yarn;  it  may  be  dyed  as  yarn;  or  the  cloth  may  be 
dyed  after  it  has  been  woven.  The  brighter  shades  are  obtained  with 
the  acid  dyes,  but  they  arc  not  usually  as  fast  as  the  chrome  dvc. 
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Frederic  Lewis 

A  scene  in  a  wool  textile  mill,  where  the  raw  stock  wool  is  being  dyed  in  a  large  vat  before  being 
spun  into  yarn.  In  buying  woolen  garments  be  sure  to  consider  the  fastness  of  the  dye. 
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Fading  or  running  of  dyes  may  render  an  otherwise  satisfactory 
garment  useless.  It  is  unnecessary  to  buy  garments  in  which  the 
dyes  are  not  fast,  for  fast-colored  fabrics  are  produced  at  little  more 
cost  than  poorly-dyed  fabrics;  price  competition  and  the  desire  for 
greater  profits  are  responsible  for  the  use  by  some  mills  of  poor 
dyes  and  workmanship.  Because  men's  and  boys'  clothing  is  less 
influenced  by  style  changes  and  can  thus  be  manufactured  in  larger 
quantities,  better  processes  are  generally  employed  in  dyeing  the 
fabrics  used.  In  women's  and  girls'  clothing  the  dyes  more  often 
run  when  wet  with  rain,  snow,  or  perspiration,  spoiling  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  garment  and  discoloring  undergarments.  Merchants  re¬ 
port  that  for  one  article  of  boys'  clothing  returned  because  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  dyes  five  girls'  garments  are  brought  back.  If  the  dye 
is  unsatisfactory,  fading  occurs  when  the  fabric  is  exposed  to  sunlight 
for  as  little  as  a  week  or  two.  Certain  shades  and  colors  are  much 
more  likely  to  fade  in  sunlight  than  others,  and  you  should  therefore 
give  special  consideration  to  the  probable  permanence  of  the  dye  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  a  garment  that  is  durable  in  all  respects.  It  is 
impossible  at  present  to  buy  adequately  sunfast  colors  in  some  shades, 
for  example,  light  blues.  As  brown  is  very  susceptible  to  running, 
this  hazard  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  cleaning  of  wool  garments 
of  that  color. 

Types  of  weave.  Since  the  type  of  weave  has  a  decided  influence 
upon  a  garment's  durability,  the  plainer  and  more  tightly  woven 
fabrics  being  strongest,  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  weaves  and  types 
of  fabrics  on  the  American  market  aids  you  in  making  your  clothing 
purchases.  There  are  seven  weaves:  plain,  twill,  basket,  crepe,  padded, 
double,  and  pile.  The  first  six  are  commonly  used  in  clothing;  the  last 
is  more  frequently  found  in  toweling.  Plain  weaves  are  made  by  run¬ 
ning  one  filling  thread  over  and  under  one  warp  thread.  Among  the 
fabrics  so  woven  are  broadcloth,  challis,  flannel,  homespun,  poplin, 
rep,  and  tweed.  The  twill  weave  is  made  by  running  one  warp  thread 
over  one  and  under  two  or  more  filling  threads  to  give  a  diagonal 
effect.  This  method  produces  serge,  herringbone,  or  figured  patterns. 
The  basket  weave  has  two  or  more  filling  threads  run  over  two  or  more 
warp  threads.  Crepe  weaves  arc  obtained  by  combining  yarns  at  dif¬ 
ferent  tensions  or  by  combining  a  right-twisted  yarn  with  a  left- 
twisted  yarn.  Padded  weaves  arc  made  by  drawing  the  under  yarns 
tighter  than  the  surface  yarns.  Piqu6  and  Bedford  cord  arc  padded 
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weaves.  Double  weaves  are  produced  by  several  means.  They  may 
have  a  double  layer  of  warp  and  a  single  set  of  filling  yarns,  or  they 
may  have  two  complete  sets  of  warp  and  filling  yarns  held  together 
by  a  fifth  yarn.  In  this  way  heavy  polo  and  mackinaw  cloths  are 
made.  Any  of  the  above  weaves  may  be  adapted  to  novelty  weaves 
by  knotting  the  yarns,  using  a  worsted  warp  and  woolen  filling, 
mixing  fibers  other  than  wool,  and  using  combinations  of  two  or 
more  weaves. 


WEAVES  OF  SOME  COMMON  WOOL  FABRICS 


Name 

Description  of  Weave 

Use 

Bedford  Cord  .... 

Padded  weave 

Uniforms 

Broadcloth . 

Plain  weave  of  woolen  material,  hav¬ 

Dresses  and 

ing  a  long  nap  and  pressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  high 
luster 

suits 

Challis  . 

Plain  weave  of  soft,  light-weight  ma¬ 
terial  with  printed  designs 

Dresses 

Crepe  . 

Crepe  weave  with  a  rough  surface 

Dresses  and 
kimonos 

Flannel  . . 

Plain  weave  loosely  woven  with  a 
slight  nap 

Baby  clothes 

Twill  weave  of  soft,  fine  texture 

Skirts  and  suits 

Homespun  . 

Plain  weave  of  rough,  uneven  tex¬ 

Dresses  and 

ture  in  blended  colors 

suits 

Serge  . . 

Twill  weave  of  firm  material 

Suits 

Twill  . . 

Twill  weave  of  firm  material,  which 

Dresses  and 

does  not  show  on  wrong  side 

suits 

Other  animal  fibers  besides  sheep's  wool  are  used  in  the  wool 
industry,  notably  the  goat-  and  camel-hair  wools,  such  as  alpaca,  cash- 
mere,  llama,  mohair,  and  vicuna.  Alpaca  comes  from  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  sheep-like  ruminant  having  long  silky  wool,  from  which  a  long, 
supple,  lustrous  fiber  of  various  colors  is  produced.  It  is  used  in 
woven  and  knitted  fleece  coats,  sometimes  blended  with  mohair. 
The  original  cashmere  was  a  fine,  soft  wool  made  from  the  pure  hair 
of  the  Cashmere  goat.  Cashmere  now  more  commonly  refers  to  a 
fine  and  soft  woolen  dress  fabric.  Llama  hair  is  derived  from  a 
Peruvian  animal  of  the  camel  family  which  gives  a  fiber  that  is  brown 
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in  color  and  fine  in  texture.  It  can  be  made  into  lightweight  and 
durable  garments  if  the  quality  is  good.  Mohair  comes  from  the 
Angora  goat  and  is  soft,  strong,  and  lustrous.  It  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  some  clothing  fabrics,  of  which  kid  mohair  is  the  best. 
The  vicuna  fiber  is  obtained  from  a  small  South  American  goat  and 
is  very  soft  and  beautiful— a  luxury  product. 

Tailoring.  Satisfaction,  which  is  the  main  criterion  for  judging 
quality  in  clothing,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  way  a  garment 
is  made  as  upon  the  material.  Often  radically  different  prices  are 
asked  for  garments  made  of  the  same  fabric.  The  difference  in  price 
is  due  partly  to  the  way  the  garment  is  made.  The  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  employed  in  the  making  of  clothes  contributes  to  durability. 
Even  though  a  poorly  tailored  dress,  suit,  or  coat  may  wear  almost  as 
long  as  a  carefully  made  one,  it  never  looks  as  good. 

Garments  often  give  poor  service  because  the  thread  used  in 
stitching  them  together  is  weak,  causing  the  seams  to  split.  Aside 
from  being  very  irritating,  this  is  inexcusable.  You  should  test  all 
ready-made  garments  for  strength  of  the  sewing  thread  by  pulling 
gently  on  either  side  of  the  seams.  Uneven  tensions  on  the  upper 
and  under  threads  sometimes  cause  them  to  break  and  leave  loose 
threads  that  do  not  hold  the  seams  together.  This  defect  is  found 
especially  in  women's  low-  and  medium-priced  clothing. 

In  men's  clothing  most  of  the  details  of  tailoring  are  so  con¬ 
cealed  that  they  are  difficult  for  you  to  judge.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  features  for  which  you  should  look  in  judging  the  quality 
of  men's  garments.  In  judging  men's  coats  such  points  as  the  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  collars  and  lapels,  the  intcrlinings,  buttonholes,  stitching, 
sleeves,  and  pockets  should  be  carefully  checked.  Suits  vary  in  the 
quality  of  material  used  for  stiffening  the  collars  and  lapels.  Usually 
horsehair  is  used,  although  in  cheap  garments  the  horsehair  is  loosely 
woven  with  cotton.  In  the  best  coats  the  hair  is  tightly  combined 
with  linen,  and  the  separate  hairs  are  held  in  place  with  glue.  This 
prevents  the  horsehairs  from  working  out  of  the  coat  or  from  settling 
down  into  the  bottoms  of  the  lapels  after  a  period  of  use. 

The  quality  of  the  intcrlinings  may  often  be  a  criterion  of  the 
quality  of  the  entire  suit.  Good  grades  of  suitings  arc  made  with 
fine  linen  underlinings.  The  construction  of  the  buttonholes,  too,  may 
sometimes  be  a  means  of  judging  the  quality  of  a  garment.  Well- 
made,  carefully  formed  and  stitched  buttonholes  arc  indicative  of  good 
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workmanship,  and  as  a  rule  good  workmanship  is  not  wasted  on  in¬ 
ferior  materials.  In  fact,  the  stitching  of  the  garment  in  general 
should  be  examined  carefully.  Especially  note  the  stitching  of  the 
seams  and  the  manner  in  which  the  buttons  have  been  sewed  on. 
The  cut  of  the  sleeve  top  is  another  detail  to  be  observed  in  judging 
quality  in  tailoring.  If  it  is  skimpy,  the  sleeve  is  likely  to  bind  the 
arm  and  to  make  the  coat  feel  tight  across  the  shoulders.  Look  for 
taping  at  the  armholes,  for  this  is  done  in  the  better  suits  to  help 
them  hold  the  desired  shape.  Finally,  the  condition  of  the  pockets 
should  be  considered.  If  the  pocket  is  well  tailored,  it  will  have 
stays  attached  to  the  interlining  to  keep  it  from  tearing  at  the  comers. 
Pockets  should  be  made  of  strong  cloth,  such  as  cotton  duck. 

In  women's  clothes,  the  workmanship  is  inferior,  more  often 
than  not,  to  that  on  men's  clothing.  They  lack  durability,  because 
they  are  frequently  discarded  when  the  style  changes  and  because 
women  are  inclined  to  pay  more  attention  to  outward  appearance 
than  to  sturdy  construction.  It  is  in  the  field  of  women's  clothing 
that  you  find  the  greatest  adulteration  of  wool  with  other  fibers,  a 
lack  of  standardization  of  sizes  of  garments,  inferior  tailoring,  and 
the  lightest  service  charges  for  alterations.  In  general,  however,  the 
points  for  judging  quality  in  men's  clothing  may  be  applied,  though 
less  rigidly,  to  women's  garments. 

Labeling.  Though  conditions  are  tending  to  improve,  few  cloth¬ 
ing  labels  tell  you  anything  about  the  quality  of  a  garment.  No 
quality  grades  of  direct  use  to  you  exist  in  the  wool-garment  industry. 

The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  passed  in  1940  does,  however, 
require  that  labels  inform  consumers  truthfully  as  to  whether  a 
product  is  an  all-wool  or  an  adulterated-wool  product.  The  purpose 
of  the  law,  as  officially  stated  in  the  act,  is  "to  protect  producers, 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  consumers  from  the  unrevealed  pres¬ 
ence  of  substitutes  and  mixtures  in  spun,  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or 
otherwise  manufactured  wool  products,  and  for  other  purposes."  It 
requires  the  continuous  labeling  of  wool  products  from  the  time  they 
are  manufactured  until  they  reach  the  consumer,  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  each  fiber  contained  in  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  or  more 
and  the  total  percentage  of  all  other  fibers.  The  original  label  affixed 
by  the  manufacturer  must  carry  his  name,  and  any  other  labels  sub¬ 
stituted  during  different  stages  of  processing  must  carry  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  processor. 
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The  term  wool  on  a  label  must  mean  “fiber  from  the  fleece  of 
sheep  or  lamb  or  hair  of  Angora  or  Cashmere  goat  which  has  never 
been  reclaimed  from  any  woven  or  felted  wool  product”— in  other 
words,  virgin  wool.  Any  fibers  which  have  been  woven  and  then 
torn  apart,  that  is,  fibers  which  have  been  reworked  but  have  not 
been  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  must  be  indicated  as  re¬ 
processed  wool.  Fibers  reworked  from  wool  products  that  have 
been  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer  must  be  indicated  as  reused 
wool.  The  term  wool  products  is  defined  as  any  product  or  any 
portion  of  a  product  containing  new  wool,  reprocessed  wool,  or  re¬ 
used  wool.  If  you  remember  the  meaning  of  these  terms  and  take 
care  always  to  read  the  labels  when  you  are  buying  wool  materials, 
you  can  avoid  paying  virgin-wool  prices  for  the  cheaper  mixed  or 
imitation  fabrics  which  appear  to  have  the  qualities  of  wool  but  lack 
its  warmth  or  durability. 

Such  labels,  however,  do  not  tell  you  other  important  things 
necessary  in  judging  the  quality  of  a  wool  product,  such  as  a  knitted 
undergarment,  for  example.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  grade  or 
type  of  wool  used.  If  virgin  wool  is  used,  it  may  be  any  one  of 
twelve  different  grades  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  the  quality  of  the  garment  may  vary  accordingly.  The 
fact  that  reworked  wool  must  be  labeled  reprocessed  or  reused  wool 
is  no  assurance  of  quality,  for  there  are  many  grades  in  each  group. 
Labels  for  wool  garments  should  state  more  than  the  mere  presence 
and  percentage  of  wool  used.  That  consumers  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  this  was  shown  in  the  results  obtained  from  housewives, 
professional  women,  and  college  seniors  through  questionnaires  sent 
to  them  by  the  Marketing  Research  Department  of  the  magazine 
Retailing.  According  to  this  survey,  consumers  wish  to  find  on 
labels  information  about  color  fastness,  fiber  content,  washing  quali¬ 
ties,  shrinkage,  size,  durability,  and  care,  and  the  manufacturer’s  name. 


CARING  FOR  WOOL  GARMENTS 

Cleaning.  Although  wool  docs  not  soil  easily,  once  it  is  soiled 
it  is  very  difficult  to  clean.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  wash  or  dry- 
clean  woolen  garments  frequently.  Wool  goods  which  become  badly 
soiled  arc  more  difficult  to  clean  than  any  other  kind,  as  the  dirt  be- 
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comes  embedded  under  the  small  scales  of  which  the  wool  fibers  are 
composed.  Bacteria  and  the  oily  secretions  of  the  body  are  also 
held  fast  by  these  scales,  necessitating  frequent  cleaning  to  keep  wool 
clothes  fresh  and  hygienic.  Since  much  depends  upon  proper  clean¬ 
ing  methods— durability  and  appearance  can  be  ruined  by  careless 
handling— it  is  advisable  to  send  your  woolen  goods  to  a  reliable 
laundry  or  cleaning  establishment. 

However,  if  no  good  cleaning  establishment  is  available  in  your 
community,  or  if  economy  is  essential,  wool  garments  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  laundered  at  home.  Use  the  following  method,  remember¬ 
ing  always  that,  because  of  the  felting  and  shrinking  properties  of 
wool,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  washing.  ( 1 )  The  choice  of  a  soap 
is  most  important.  Only  a  neutral  soap  should  be  used.  There  are 
several  brands  of  soap  beads  or  flakes  on  the  market  which  serve  the 
purpose  very  well  (see  pages  386-388).  Do  not  use  soap  powders  or 
abrasive  soaps  of  any  sort,  for  these  are  not  neutral  and  contain 
substances  harmful  to  wool.  (2)  The  temperature  of  the  water  used 
for  making  the  suds  is  very  important.  Use  lukewarm  water,  for 
hot  or  boiling  water  may  ruin  the  fabric.  (3)  The  suds  should  be 
squeezed  through  the  fabric.  Never  rub  the  soap  into  the  goods  or 
twist  or  pull  the  material,  for  this  is  likely  to  felt  or  shrink  it. 
Squeeze  the  garment  through  several  changes  of  soapsuds  until  it  is 
clean.  (4)  The  garment  should  be  next  rinsed  in  clear  water  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  soapy  water.  A  thorough  rinsing  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  that  all  the  soap  is  removed.  Do  not  leave  any  soap 
in  the  garment,  for  it  tenderizes  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  soil  more 
easily.  Further,  the  free  alkali  in  many  soaps  has  a  weakening  effect 
upon  wool  fibers  and  causes  the  development  of  mildew.  (5)  Re¬ 
move  the  excess  moisture  by  rolling  the  garment  in  a  towel,  never 
by  wringing  or  twisting  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  air  in  the  shade.  Direct 
sunlight  tenderizes  wool.  (6)  When  the  garment  is  nearly  dry,  it 
may  be  pressed,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot. 
Place  a  damp  cloth  between  the  garment  and  the  iron  and  keep  the 
iron  moving  constantly  during  the  process  of  pressing  to  prevent  it 
from  leaving  impressions. 

Remembering  that  moisture,  heat,  and  pressure  soften  wool 
fabrics  so  that  they  are  likely  to  shrink  or  felt  when  you  wash  them, 
keep  the  following  instructions  in  mind:  Do  not  soak  wool;  use  luke¬ 
warm  water  and  neutral  soap;  do  not  rub  or  twist  the  fabric;  rinse  the 
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garment  thoroughly  in  clear  water;  and  never  hang  a  garment  in  direct 
sunlight  to  dry.  Take  appropriate  steps  beforehand  to  prevent  a 
wool  garment  from  shrinking.  You  can  stretch  it  to  its  original  shape 
and  size  if,  before  you  wash  it,  you  record  the  measurements  of  the 
garment  and  trace  its  outline  on  a  piece  of  paper.  While  still  wet 
the  garment  can  then  be  placed  on  this  paper,  sti  etched  into  shape, 
and  held  in  place  with  pins  until  dry. 

The  shine  that  wool  materials  sometimes  acquire  can  usually 
be  removed  by  careful  steaming  and  pressing  or  by  sponging  lightly 
with  ammonia  water  and  then  pressing  on  the  reverse  side  with  a 
warm  iron. 

Moth  prevention.  A  very  important  point  in  the  care  of  woolen 
garments  is  to  prevent  their  being  eaten  by  the  larvae  of  moths.  Gar¬ 
ments  should  always  be  washed  or  dry-cleaned  before  being  stored, 
should  be  sealed  in  special  containers  or  wrapped  in  paper,  and  should 
be  protected  by  a  reliable  moth  preventive.  Dichloricide  is  considered 
a  most  efficient  moth  preventive,  although  ordinary  naphthalene 
flakes,  which  are  cheaper,  are  almost  as  effective.  Remember  that 
the  most  important  precaution  is  careful  and  thorough  sealing  so  that 
the  moths  cannot  get  into  the  containers. 

Topic  3.  Cotton  Goods 

Cotton  goods  are  in  great  demand  because  of  their  low  prices 
and  because  of  the  many  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put.  The  price  of 
cotton  is  comparatively  low  in  spite  of  the  great  demand  for  it  be¬ 
cause  more  cotton  is  produced  than  any  other  fiber,  the  amount  being 
about  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  its  nearest  competitor,  wool. 
Although  its  use  as  an  adulterant  in  garments  made  of  other  fibers  is 
sometimes  objectionable,  cotton  used  by  itself  has  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  clothing  industry.  You  should  be  aware  of  certain  advantages 
cotton  has  over  other  fibers  and  of  the  various  processes  used  to 
make  cotton  imitate  other  fibers  when  woven  into  fabric. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  COTTON 

Characteristics.  Cotton  is  a  vegetable  fiber  which  varies  in 
length  from  Vz  inch  to  2V2  inches,  the  best  grades  being  from  Va  inch 
to  2  inches  long.  It  appears  under  the  microscope  as  a  long,  flattened 
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tube  with  many  twists  along  its  length,  which  incidentally  aid  greatly 
in  spinning  the  yarn.  The  diameter  of  these  tubes  measures  only 
1/1000  inch,  and  the  fibers  are  so  fine  that  a  single  one  is  almost  in¬ 
visible.  The  shorter  fibers  collect  dirt  easily,  thus  causing  a  garment 
from  which  they  are  made  to  soil  quickly.  In  composition,  cotton 
consists  of  about  90  per  cent  cellulose.  It  therefore  burns  easily  and 
quickly,  very  much  like  paper.  Its  normal  color  is  white,  although 
it  varies  from  a  yellowish  brown  to  a  bluish  shade. 

Because  cotton  conducts  heat  readily,  it  makes  much  cooler 
fabrics  than  many  other  fibers.  It  is  a  strong  fiber,  having  a  tensile 
strength  greater  than  wool  or  rayon  but  less  than  that  of  silk.  It 
can  therefore  be  made  into  very  durable  fabrics. 

However,  as  the  cotton  fiber  does  not  have  much  elasticity, 
garments  made  from  it  cannot  be  stretched  back  into  shape  once  they 
have  shrunk.  Cotton,  because  of  the  coating  of  vegetable  wax  on  its 
fibers,  absorbs  only  about  10  to  12  per  cent  of  its  own  weight,  making 
it  less  easy  to  dye  and  less  color  fast  than  wool  or  linen. 

Varieties.  All  cotton  is  classed  according  to  its  fiber  length  as 
long-staple  cotton  or  as  upland  cotton.  Long-staple  cotton  has  fibers 
exceeding  iVs  inches  in  length,  while  upland  cotton  has  fibers  less 
than  iVs  inches  long.  The  former  type  is  much  stronger  than  the 
latter  and  is  used  in  garments  which  require  great  strength. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  cotton  on  the  market,  the 
best-known  being  American  upland,  sea-island,  Maco,  Egyptian, 
Indian,  and  Peruvian.  American  upland  is  used  more  generally  in 
the  United  States  than  any  other  type.  It  is  fairly  strong  fiber  whose 
length  varies  from  34  inch  to  i!4  inches.  It  is  white,  spins  fairly 
well,  and  is  thus  well  adapted  to  general  use.  Sea-island  cotton  is  a 
long-staple  cotton,  varying  in  length  from  Vs  inch  to  2V2  inches.  It 
is  raised  primarily  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  orig¬ 
inally  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Because  of  its  long  fibers 
this  variety  of  cotton  is  very  strong.  It  is  relatively  expensive  and 
is  used  only  in  the  finest  cotton  goods,  especially  in  garments  in 
which  strength  is  required.  Maco  cotton  comes  from  a  tree  culti¬ 
vated  in  Egypt.  Sometimes  it  is  crossed  with  sea-island  cotton  to 
produce  an  imitation  variety,  which  can  be  identified  by  boiling  the 
cotton  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  If  the  cotton  changes  its  color,  it  is  an 
imitation,  for  Maco  cotton  will  retain  its  original  color  when  so 
tested.  Egyptian  cotton  is  a  silky  variety  which  is  very  strong,  the 
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length  of  its  fibers  being  from  1V4  to  i3A  inches.  This  variety  is 
yellowish  brown  and  is  generally  used  in  colored  garments.  Indian 
cotton  is  a  coarse  fiber,  varying  from  Vs  inch  to  1  inch  in  length. 
Peruvian  cotton  is  the  variety  generally  used  for  cotton  and  wool 
mixtures  because  its  coarse,  rough  fiber  resembles  wool.  It  varies 
in  length  from  1  to  1V2  inches. 

Processing.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  the  following 
processes  are  used  to  improve  various  qualities  and  in  some  cases  to 
make  cotton  materials  look  like  fabrics  made  from  other  fibers.  All 
of  them  produce  a  fabric  with  a  high  luster,  a  characteristic  not  found 
in  raw  cotton. 

The  first  of  these  processes  is  known  as  mercerizing.  Two 
methods  of  mercerizing  are  now  in  use.  One  is  called  the  Durene 
process,  the  other  the  Schreiner  process.  Mercerizing  gives  cotton 
fabrics  a  higher  luster,  greater  strength,  and  greater  ability  to  absorb 
and  hold  dyes.  By  the  Durene  process  the  cotton  fibers  are  treated 
with  caustic  soda  while  they  are  stretched  under  tension,  making 
them  straight,  smooth,  and  glossy.  A  fabric  so  treated  shrinks  in  size 
and  acquires  a  permanent  finish.  The  Schreiner  process  includes 
the  additional  step  of  putting  the  mercerized  yarns  through  engraved 
rollers.  This  increases  the  luster  of  the  fabric  but  apparently  does  not 
improve  the  durability  of  the  fabric,  for  most  authorities  think  the 
Durene  process  produces  a  better  mercerized  cotton.  When  the 
mercerizing  process  is  imitated  by  simply  finishing  the  fabric  with 
sizing,  which  imparts  a  gloss  to  it,  the  process  can  easily  be  detected  by 
rubbing  the  dry  cloth  between  the  fingers  or  by  washing  the  garment, 
for  the  dry  powder  both  rubs  off  and  washes  out.  It  does  temporarily 
add  strength,  luster,  and  a  better  appearance  to  the  garment  but  is 
used  only  on  cheaper  fabrics. 

Another  process  in  treating  cotton  is  known  as  lisle  finish.  As  a 
rule,  only  the  finer  grades  of  sea-island  and  Egyptian  cotton  arc  so 
treated.  A  smooth  yarn  is  obtained  by  tightly  spinning  long-staple 
cotton  and  singeing  any  short  fibers  that  protrude.  Lisle-finished 
cotton  yarns  are  especially  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  underwear 
and  hosiery. 

Two  other  processes  less  satisfactory  than  lisle  finish  and  mer¬ 
cerizing  arc  utilized.  Napping  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process  of 
running  the  cotton  fabric  through  a  machine  with  fine  wire  teeth 
in  order  to  draw  to  the  surface  the  loosely  twisted  yarns  in  much  the 
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same  manner  as  woolens  are  napped.  It  is  sometimes  done  in  imita¬ 
tions  of  woolen  goods,  but  the  nap  in  such  imitations  soon  wears  off. 
Calendering  is  a  process  designed  to  give  cotton  a  high  luster  by  run¬ 
ning  it  between  warm  rollers  several  times. 

Note  the  finishes  characteristic  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cotton  fabrics  given  in  the  following  table.  The  finishes  indicate  in 
some  degree  the  uses  to  which  the  fabrics  are  put. 


FINISHES  OF  COMMON  COTTON  FABRICS 


Name 

Description 

Use 

Calico . 

An  inexpensive  cotton  fabric  with  a 

Work  dresses 

printed  design 

and  aprons 

Cotton  flannel  . . . 

A  heavy  material  twilled  on  one  side 
and  napped  on  the  other  to  give 
warmth 

Underwear 

Corduroy  . 

A  soft  material  of  pile  weave  to  give 

Dresses,  suits, 

a  corded  appearance 

bathrobes, 
and  trousers 

Cotton  crepe  .... 

Of  varying  weights  and  degrees  of 

Dresses  and 

firmness  to  imitate  silk 

underwear 

Gingham  . 

A  durable  cloth  of  varying  colors 

Dresses  and 

firmly  woven  to  form  plaids  and 
stripes 

aprons 

Muslin  . 

A  rather  heavy,  durable  cloth  that 

Aprons,  under¬ 

is  closely  woven 

wear,  and 
dresses 

Organdy  . 

Made  of  a  yarn  with  a  firm,  hard 
twist;  much  dressing  and  a  per¬ 
manent  finish  generally  used 

Dresses 

Percale  . 

A  firm,  closely  woven  fabric  with  a 

Dresses  and 

printed  design 

aprons 

Poplin . 

A  medium  or  heavy  material  with 

Dresses  and 

slight  ribs  in  the  filling 

shirts 

JUDGING  QUALITY  IN  COTTON  GOODS 

Quality  factors  in  fabrics.  In  selecting  cotton  goods  you  should 
consider  such  quality  factors  as  the  length  of  the  fibers  used,  the 
strength  and  the  amount  of  twist  given  to  the  yarns,  the  type  and 
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balance  of  the  weave,  freedom  from  defects  such  as  uneven  yarns  or 
defects  in  the  weave,  the  amount  of  sizing  used,  fastness  of  colors, 
and  shrinkage. 

In  general,  the  longer  the  fibers  used,  the  greater  the  strength  of 
the  fabric.  Long-staple  cotton,  with  fibers  over  iVs  inches  in  length, 
is  to  be  preferred.  You  can  determine  the  length  of  the  fibers  by- 
unraveling  the  yarn  from  a  sample.  Fabrics  made  of  very  short  fibers 
soon  develop  a  fuzziness  which  detracts  from  their  appearance  and 
requires  more  frequent  washing. 

The  yarn  should  be  firmly  twisted,  not  so  soft  that  it  wears  out 
easily  but  not  so  hard  that  the  garment  is  harsh  and  uncomfortable. 
In  addition  to  being  stronger,  firmly  twisted  yarns  do  not  collect 
dirt  so  easily  as  soft-twisted  yarns.  Yarn  made  from  sea-island  cotton 
is  very  strong,  although  Egyptian  and  upland  cotton  may  be  of  good 
grade  also. 

The  twill  and  plain  weaves  are  the  strongest;  novelty  weaves 
should  be  avoided  if  durability  is  desired.  The  balance  of  the  weave 
is  most  important  in  judging  the  strength  of  the  fabric.  This  is 
known  as  thread  count ,  which  is  measured  in  the  number  of  yarns 
per  inch  both  in  the  filling  and  the  warp.  The  lower  the  thread 
count,  the  weaker  the  cloth.  The  most  desirable  thread  count  will 
vary  with  different  types  of  cloth.  For  example,  English  broadcloth 
should  have  a  thread  count  of  from  156  by  84  to  184  by  76.  This 
means  that  the  warp  is  composed  of  156  yarns  to  the  inch  and  the 
filling  of  84  to  the  inch  at  the  minimum. 

Some  manufacturers  state  the  thread  count  in  a  misleading  way 
as  the  sum  of  the  warp  and  filling  yarns.  For  instance,  a  label  may 
state  that  a  shirt  has  a  thread  count  of  196  yarns  per  inch  when 
196  is  really  the  sum  of  the  thread  counts  128  and  68.  Such  labeling 
does  not  enable  you  to  determine  the  fineness  of  the  weave  or  the 
balance  between  the  two,  both  of  which  are  important  points  in 
judging  quality.  Although  the  relative  balance  of  a  fabric  may  be 
determined  by  holding  the  garment  up  to  the  light  and  noting  the 
heaviness  of  the  weave,  the  best  method  of  determining  thread  count 
is  actually  to  mark  off  a  square  inch  on  the  cloth  and  make  a  count 
of  the  threads  in  each  direction.  The  strength  of  the  yarns  may 
also  be  judged  by  their  tensile  strength,  but  the  average  consumer 
does  not  have  the  laboratory  instruments  necessary  to  apply  this 
standard.  The  tensile  strength  of  a  fabric  is  the  force  necessary  to 


Philip  D.  Gendreau 

This  is  a  modern  broad  loom.  The  cloth  woven  on  this  loom  has  a  high 
thread  count  and  the  firm  plain  weave  results  in  a  strong  durable  cloth. 
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break  a  piece  of  it  under  tension.  The  higher  the  tensile  strength, 
the  greater  the  durability. 

Knots  in  the  yarn,  varying  thickness  in  yam,  and  differences  in 
the  tightness  of  weave  tend  to  lower  the  durability  of  a  garment.  A 
high-quality  garment  should  be  practically  free  from  such  defects. 

The  amount  of  sizing  used  can  sometimes  serve  as  a  means  of 
determining  quality,  for  often  excessive  sizing  indicates  that  the  fabric 
is  of  poor  quality  and  that  it  is  used  to  give  the  impression  of  strength 
and  weight  in  the  fabric.  Sizing  may  vary  from  1  per  cent  to 
as  much  as  30  per  cent.  It  can  usually  be  detected  by  simply  rubbing 
the  dry  fabric  between  the  fingers  and  noting  the  amount  of  dry 
powder  that  falls  out. 

Dye  fastness  is  also  important,  for  a  garment  that  fades  or  runs 
may  soon  become  worthless.  Written  guaranties  of  color  fastness 
should  be  requested  on  all  colored  goods  sold  as  washable.  In  most 
cases  the  Nafal  Tested  Fast  Colors  label,  which  is  awarded  to  some 
manufacturers  by  the  National  Association  of  Finishers  of  Cotton 
Fabrics,  affords  the  needed  protection. 

There  are  several  processes,  of  varying  degrees  of  effective¬ 
ness,  designed  to  preshrink  cotton  garments.  The  Sanforizing 
method ,  by  which  a  sample  of  the  goods  to  be  shrunk  is  tested  to 
determine  the  actual  amount  of  shrinkage,  is  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  processes.  The  cloth  is  placed  in  the  Sanforizing  machine, 
which  is  similar  to  a  curtain  stretcher,  and  shrunk  by  means  of  live 
steam  to  the  desired  size.  The  theory  is  that  the  cloth  is  thus  shrunk 
to  its  maximum  shrinking  point  and  that  practically  no  further 
shrinkage  will  occur  after  use.  Sometimes  garments  sold  as  full- 
shrunk,  preshrunk,  shrunk,  shrinkproof,  mill  shrunk,  double  shrunk, 
and  nonshrinkable  will  shrink  considerably  in  laundering.  Although 
the  maximum  of  shrinkage  allowed  in  men’s  shirts,  according  to  a 
federal  standard,  is  0.75  per  cent,  unshrunk  shirts  have  been  found  to 
shrink  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

Quality  factors  in  finished  garments.  In  judging  the  qualitv  of 
finished  cotton  garments  you  should  note  such  points  as  grade  of 
yarn,  firmness  and  balance  of  weave,  fastness  of  colors,  tailoring, 
fullness  of  cut,  and  direction  of  cut.  Let  us  consider  these  points 
as  illustrated  in  dresses,  shirts,  underwear,  and  pajamas. 

A  good  quality  dress  fits  neatly  and  keeps  its  shape  because  each 
piece  has  been  cut  accurately.  Sleeves  should  be  cut  lengthwise. 
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Bias  cutting  adds  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  garment.  Be  sure 
that  the  garment  is  full  cut;  otherwise  it  will  be  tight  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  will  hang  untidily.  Manufacturers  often  economize  on 
material,  so  that  the  first  washing  or  cleaning  results  in  a  drawn  back 
and  in  rippled  armholes.  Be  sure  that  there  is  a  sufficient  fullness  of 
cut  where  it  is  needed,  avoiding  dresses  which  have  skimpy  gathers, 
unpressed  seams,  and  tiny  folds  resembling  pleats.  Mending  seams 
which  pull  out  because  of  lack  of  fullness  of  cut  is  a  hopeless  task, 
for  each  new  sewing  merely  makes  the  dress  tighter.  In  a  dress  of 
good  quality  the  seams  are  wide  and  are  finished  so  as  to  prevent 
pulling  out  and  fraying  during  wear  and  laundering.  The  well-made, 
high-quality  dress  usually  has  few  seams.  A  seam  up  the  center 
of  the  dress  front  indicates  that  left-over  materials  were  used.  The 
seams  should  be  sewed  with  strong  thread,  preferably  in  the  French 
or  self-stitched  style.  Hems  should  be  generous  to  allow  for  alter¬ 
ations,  for  if  the  dress  is  not  preshrunk  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lengthen  it  after  laundering.  It  is  wiser  to  make  certain  that  the 
dress  is  really  preshrunk  and  color-fast  either  by  reading  the  label  or  by 
insisting  on  a  written  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer  or  retailer. 
Be  careful  to  get  the  correct  size,  but  do  not  rely  on  the  labels  for 
this  information.  There  is  as  yet  no  uniformity  in  the  designation 
of  dress  sizes;  you  may  find  that  a  size  16  in  one  line  of  dresses 
measures  the  same  as  a  size  14  in  another  line.  Therefore  always 
try  on  the  dress  for  size. 

Shirts  are  bought  according  to  neck  and  sleeve  measurements. 
It  is  most  important  to  consider  two  things:  Make  sure  that  the 
shirt  is  preshrunk  by  looking  at  the  label  or  by  insisting  on  a  written 
guarantee.  Good  shirts  are  made  of  finely  woven  fabrics  which  are 
not  filled  with  sizing.  To  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  good  quality  of 
shirt,  test  it  for  the  presence  of  excessive  sizing  by  rubbing  the  ma¬ 
terial  between  the  fingers  (see  page  309).  You  can  often  tell  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  grade  of  shirt  by  the  cut. 
Compare  two  shirts  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  makes,  one  of 
which  is  known  to  be  of  high  quality,  and  you  will  see  that  the  better 
shirt  includes  almost  a  yard  more  material.  This  difference  comes 
in  the  fullness  of  the  cut  throughout  the  garment.  In  general,  a  high- 
grade  shirt  has  a  better-fitting  collar  and  is  more  carefully  finished. 

Underwear  should  be  chosen  primarily  for  durability  and  com¬ 
fort.  The  size  of  the  garment  is  important  for  both;  a  snug  or 
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tightly  fitting  garment  is  not  only  apt  to  be  uncomfortable  but  likely 
to  wear  poorly.  Be  sure  therefore  to  buy  the  proper  size.  Union 
suits  are  measured  according  to  the  size  of  the  trunk,  chest,  and  seam. 
Shorts  are  sized  by  waist  measurement,  and  shirts  by  chest  measure¬ 
ment.  Lightweight,  or  summer-style,  underwear  is  sized  by  chest 
measurement  also.  Fullness  of  cut  is  also  important.  In  comparing 
two  grades  of  shorts  you  may  find  that  the  lower-quality  pair  may 
contain  one-third  yard  less  material,  a  point  which  greatly  affects  the 
durability  and  comfortableness  of  the  garment.  Look  also  for  rein¬ 
forcements  at  points  likely  to  be  subject  to  strain. 

Pajamas,  too,  should  be  purchased  with  an  eye  to  a  full  fit.  If 
the  cotton  material  is  of  good  quality,  it  will  be  preshrunk.  How¬ 
ever,  you  should  make  allowance  for  shrinkage,  for  some  materials 
always  continue  to  shrink  somewhat.  The  sizes  of  men's  pajamas 
have  been  standardized  according  to  a  commercial  standard  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  as  follows: 


Size  .  A  B  C  D 

Measurement .  34-36  38-40  42-44  46 


There  are  at  present  no  standardized  sizes  for  other  types  of  night 
garments,  such  as  men's  nightshirts,  or  for  women's  pajamas. 


CARE  OF  COTTON  GOODS 

Precautions.  The  two  dangers  in  laundering  cotton  clothes, 
shrinking  and  fading,  may  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  careful  buy¬ 
ing,  that  is,  by  reading  the  labels  carefully  or  by  demanding  a  written 
guarantee  of  color  fastness  and  freedom  from  shrinkage.  A  special 
method  for  washing  garments  not  known  to  be  color-fast  is  given  in 
the  next  paragraph.  In  general,  however,  cotton  goods  require  little 
special  care  in  washing  as  compared  with  wool,  silk,  or  rayon.  Cotton 
white  goods  are  so  easy  to  wash  that  they  arc  much  in  demand 
commercially,  especially  by  organizations  which  use  vast  quantities 
of  wash  goods. 

Methods  of  laundering.  White  cottons  may  be  submerged  in 
lukewarm  soapy  water  and  soaked  to  loosen  dirt;  this  saves  time  and 
lessens  wear.  They  should  then  be  washed  either  by  hand  or  in  a 
washing  machine  in  an  adequate  quantity  of  soapsuds  as  hot  as  the 
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You  should  buy  cotton  goods  carefully  to  avoid  undue  shrinkage  of  garments  in  laun¬ 
dering  and  to  secure  the  proper  thread  count  for  good  tensile  strength. 
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hand  can  stand.  The  water  should  be  drained  and  replaced  with  new 
soapy  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dirty.  The  best  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  type  of  soap  to  use  is  a  bar  soap  from  which  a  solution  or 
jelly  can  be  made,  although  soap  flakes  or  chips  are  also  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  soap  powders  are  too  abrasive  for  laundering  purposes. 
Soaps  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Topic  3  of  the  next  unit  (see 
pages  386-388).  If  you  use  a  washboard,  rub  the  clothes  over  it 
gently  with  the  fleshy  part  of  your  hand.  If  you  use  a  washing 
machine,  be  careful  to  follow  the  directions  given  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  After  washing  the  clothes,  wring  them  out  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  putting  them  through  the  wringer  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  buttons  and  buckles  will  not  be  injured. 

White  wash  is  disinfected  more  thoroughly  by  boiling  it  than  by 
simply  soaking  it.  After  washing  the  clothes,  wring  them  from  the 
wash  water,  place  them  in  fresh  soapy  water,  over  a  fire,  and  boil 
them  for  five  or  ten  minutes;  boiling  for  a  longer  time  may  make 
them  yellow.  Then  rinse  the  clothes  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  hot, 
clear  water,  and  wring  them  out  carefully. 

Bleaching  is  justified  if  clothes  have  grown  discolored  from 
long  storage  or  poor  washing,  but  it  should  not  be  done  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Bleaching  materials,  including  bluing,  are  discussed 
in  Topic  3  of  the  next  unit  (see  pages  388-389),  as  are  also  starches 
(see  page  389). 

In  washing  colored  garments  do  not  soak  them  unless  you  are 
certain  that  the  colors  are  fast.  Handle  the  colored  clothes  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  using  a  neutral  soap. 

Clothes  should  be  dried  outdoors  if  possible.  Garments  should 
be  hung  with  the  grain  perpendicular  to  the  clothes  line  or  by  their 
bands,  if  they  have  bands,  to  prevent  strain  upon  the  garments  and 
to  avoid  pulling  them  out  of  shape.  All  colored  garments  should 
be  dried  in  the  shade  with  the  wrong  side  out  to  avoid  fading.  They 
should  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  they  arc  dry.  Sprinkling  the  clothes 
with  warm  water  and  allowing  them  to  stand  for  about  one-half  hour 
before  ironing  makes  for  better  pressing.  Press  with  a  clean,  hot  iron 
that  is  as  heavy  as  can  be  handled  comfortably.  Iron  with  the  thread 
of  the  goods  until  the  garment  is  dry;  otherwise  it  will  have  a  wrinkled 
appearance.  Be  careful  to  avoid  scorching.  Discoloration  from 
scorching  can  often  be  removed  by  moistening  the  fabric  and  expos¬ 
ing  it  to  sunlight. 
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Topic  4.  Linen 

Linen  was  used  extensively  in  the  United  States  for  clothing 
before  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  made  possible  the  production 
of  cheap  cotton  fabrics.  Today  most  of  the  linen  manufactured 
goes  into  household  products,  although  it  is  still  used  for  higher 
grades  of  clothing.  Because  of  its  fine  reputation,  linen  is  widely 
imitated.  Both  linens  and  imitation  fabrics  are  inadequately  labeled. 
To  distinguish  linens  from  specially  prepared  cotton  fabrics  made  to 
look  like  them,  you  need  to  know  the  characteristics  of  the  linen 
fiber  and  the  different  types  of  linen  in  use  as  clothing  textiles. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LINEN 

Appearance.  Linen  is  a  fiber  obtained  from  the  inner  bark  of  a 
flax  plant.  Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  flax,  only  one, 
easily  recognized  by  its  characteristic  blue  flower,  is  used  to  any  extent 
in  the  making  of  linen.  Under  the  microscope  the  flax  strand  ap¬ 
pears  very  much  like  a  bamboo  stalk,  for  it  has  frequent  knobs  or 
joints  along  its  entire  length.  In  cross  section  the  stalk  in  which  the 
fiber  appears  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  a  bark  and  a  central 
woody  core.  The  woody  bark  contains  the  linen  fibers  made  up  of 
bundles  of  colorless,  tapering  cells  with  pointed  ends  held  together 
by  means  of  a  gummy  substance.  The  natural  color  of  linen  is 
gray  or  a  grayish  tan,  the  finest  flax  being  of  a  yellowish  tint.  The 
fibers  are  very  long,  averaging  about  18  inches  in  length.  Like 
cotton,  linen  is  composed  of  about  85  per  cent  cellulose,  which 
makes  it  burn  easily  like  paper.  It  is  stronger  than  cotton,  but  more 
subject  to  damage  by  bleaching,  a  process  which  is  necessary  because 
in  its  natural  state  it  is  gray  or  tan.  Bleaching  linen  is  more  difficult, 
complicated,  and  expensive  than  bleaching  any  other  fiber. 

General  characteristics.  Linen  absorbs  water  very  readily.  It  is 
lustrous,  smooth  and  leathery  to  the  touch,  and  crisp  and  cool  in 
texture.  From  the  point  of  view  of  laundering  it  is  very  fine  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  off  no  lint,  washes  easily,  and  is  durable.  However, 
it  is  nonelastic  and  wrinkles  very  easily.  A  special  noncrush  linen 
has  been  developed  which  is  woven  with  round  threads  in  a  plain 
weave  and  is  so  treated  in  the  finishing  process  as  to  reduce  the 
wrinkling  properties.  Dress  linens  do  not  take  dyes  easily  and  tend 
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to  fade  badly.  Because  of  these  factors  linen  is  more  desirable  for 
table  use  than  for  clothing. 

There  are  two  types  of  linen  fibers,  line  fibers  and  tow  fibers. 
Line  Ebers  are  from  12  to  36  inches  long,  while  tow  Ebers  are  less 
than  12  inches  long.  The  former  make  the  best  grade  of  linen,  for 
they  are  regular  in  construction  and  may  be  twisted  tightly  and  spun 
evenly  into  round,  smooth  threads.  The  tow  fibers  make  a  weaker 
fabric  because  the  threads  cannot  be  spun  so  evenly  or  finely. 

Linen  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  fabrics  to  bleach.  Formerly 
the  fabric  was  moistened  and  spread  out  on  the  grass  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  to  be  bleached  by  the  sun's  rays.  Today  only  the  finest  linens 
are  so  bleached.  Most  linens  are  chemically  bleached,  with  great 
care  to  preserve  the  strength  and  the  weight  of  the  fabric.  The  more 
the  linens  are  bleached,  the  higher  their  price.  Unbleached  linens 
are  always  stronger  than  bleached  linens.  Linens  are  sold  as  quarter- 
bleached,  half-bleached,  three-quarters-bleached,  and  full-bleached. 


SELECTING  AND  CARING  FOR  LINEN  GOODS 

Quality  factors.  The  two  major  points  to  be  consideied  in  the 
purchase  of  linen  goods  are  durability  and  beauty.  Unfortunately, 
these  two  quality  factors  do  not  always  go  together.  While  un¬ 
bleached  linens  are  the  most  durable,  the  full-bleached,  snow-white 
fabrics  are  the  most  beautiful.  In  purchasing  linen  you  must  decide 
which  factor  you  consider  more  important. 

Linen  of  the  highest  quality  is  made  from  line  fibers,  which  are 
composed  of  long,  straight,  smooth,  round  yarns,  and  has  a  heavy, 
yet  yielding,  feel.  Crisp,  clean  linen  which  has  a  leathery  feel  and  is 
cool  to  the  touch  is  good  cloth.  It  should  tear  with  a  shrill  sound, 
and  the  end  of  each  fiber  should  remain  bunched  together  and  straight 
rather  than  curled  or  twisted. 

In  choosing  a  linen  fabric  you  should  consider  four  points: 
weight,  sizing,  thread  count,  and  weave.  The  most  important  quality 
factor  is  the  weight  per  square  yard  of  the  linen  fabric,  for  durability 
depends  upon  this  point  more  than  on  any  other.  I11  general,  the 
heaviest  linen  lasts  the  longest.  However,  in  weighing  linen  you  must 
be  aware  that  an  inferior  grade  may  be  heavily  sized  to  make  it 
heavier.  This  sizing  is  removed  in  washing,  and  the  linen  then 
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loses  much  of  its  original  weight.  You  can  detect  sizing  in  linens, 
as  in  cotton  fabrics,  by  rubbing  the  cloth  between  the  fingers  and 
noting  the  presence  of  any  white  dust.  The  thread  count  is  also 
directly  related  to  weight,  for  the  greater  the  number  of  threads 
used,  the  heavier  the  cloth.  The  thread  count  should  be  balanced 
for  linen  fabrics  just  as  for  cotton  goods;  however,  the  filling  threads 
may  be  weaker.  The  type  of  weave  is  another  important  considera¬ 
tion.  A  close,  firm  weave  serves  two  functions:  it  makes  for  a  strong 
fabric  and  it  gives  the  linen  a  lustrous  beauty.  The  plain  weave  is 
most  durable,  while  the  fancier  designs  tend  to  increase  the  beauty 
but  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  fabric.  Reject  linens  containing  knots 
or  other  defects,  for  they  will  tend  to  wear  at  such  points. 

As  yet  you  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  linen  labels  to  help  you 
choose  a  fabric.  You  will  look  in  vain  on  the  labels  of  most  dress 
goods  for  information  on  the  four  important  points  just  mentioned. 
A  proper  informative  label  should  include  not  only  these  points  but 
the  tensile  strength  and  the  amount  of  cotton,  if  any,  used.  If 
persistent  demands  were  made  of  retailers  and  manufacturers  for 
informative  labeling  of  all  clothing,  including  linens,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  such  labels  were  attached  to  garments. 

Imitation  linens.  Cotton  is  often  finished  to  resemble  linen. 
Such  fabrics  as  French  linen,  Flaxon,  India  linen,  Linene,  Linno 
cloth,  and  other  linenlike  fabrics  are  usually  cotton  fabrics  which  have 
been  starched  or  calendered.  Highly  calendered  cotton  fabrics,  made 
by  running  the  cloth  between  warm  rollers  to  bring  out  a  high  but 
temporary  luster,  are  frequently  passed  off  as  linens.  Look  with  care 
at  bargains  in  table  linens  in  department  and  dry-goods  stores;  they 
may  be  calendered  cotton  goods.  There  is  a  definite  place  on  the 
market  for  imitation  linens,  but  you  should  be  informed  that  a 
product  is  not  real  linen  and  should  therefore  pay  a  lower  price  for  it. 
If  a  true  linen  and  an  imitation  linen  of  the  same  weight  and  quality 
are  compared,  the  genuine  linen  will  in  all  likelihood  outwear  the 
cotton,  have  less  lint,  be  cooler,  and  have  greater  beauty.  However, 
in  the  case  of  dyed  materials  the  cotton  fabric  will  probably  hold  its 
color  better. 

Care  of  linens.  The  preservation  of  a  fabric's  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  depends  greatly  upon  the  care  given  it.  The  life  of  good  linen 
can  be  considerably  prolonged  by  proper  laundering.  Linens  should 
be  washed  in  hot  water  with  a  neutral  soap,  never  with  a  caustic 
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bleach  or  harsh  abrasive.  They  should  be  rinsed  well  and  dried  in  the 
sunlight.  Proper  ironing  is  very  important.  Linen  must  be  ironed 
while  still  damp,  first  across  the  width  of  the  cloth  on  the  wrong  side 
and  then  along  the  length  on  the  right  side.  Sharp  creases  should 
never  be  ironed  into  linens,  for  in  time  the  fabric  will  crack  along 
the  creases.  When  storing  linens  fold  and  wrap  them  in  heavy,  dark- 
blue  paper  to  prevent  yellowing. 

Topic  5.  Silk  Materials 

For  more  than  four  thousand  years  the  strongest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  natural  fiber  known  to  man  has  been  silk.  You  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  know  the  chief  properties  of  silk,  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  the  many  types  of  silk  fabrics,  the  different  means  of 
adulterating  them,  and  something  about  their  labeling  and  care. 

SELECTION  OF  SILK  FABRICS 

Properties  of  silk.  Silk  is  obtained  from  cultivated  silkworms 
or  from  wild  ones.  Observed  under  the  microscope,  silk  is  seen  to 
be  made  up  of  small  fibers  covered  at  occasional  intervals  with 
small  masses  of  a  gummy  material,  which  is  due  to  the  process 
of  unwinding  from  the  cocoon.  When  this  gum  is  boiled  off,  the 
raw-silk  fibers  resemble  cylindrical  glass  rods.  The  uncultivated,  or 
wild,  variety  is  broader  and  less  fine  than  the  cultivated.  It  may  be 
further  distinguished  under  the  microscope  by  the  fine  parallel  lines 
which  run  across  it  on  a  slant.  The  length  of  the  fibers,  or  filaments, 
in  an  unbroken  cocoon  may  vary  from  400  to  1,200  yards,  making  it 
a  very  easy  fiber  to  spin  into  strong  threads.  In  fact,  the  tensile 
strength  of  silk  is  about  64,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  about  two 
thirds  as  much  as  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  diameter. 

Such  fibers  make  a  durable  and  beautiful  fabric  which  is  smooth, 
fine,  highly  lustrous,  and  not  easily  soiled.  A  garment  made  of  silk  is 
very  strong  for  its  light  weight.  Next  to  wool,  silk  ranks  highest  as 
a  nonconductor  of  heat  and  is  therefore  excellent  for  warmth.  As 
silk  fibers  have  a  great  affinity  for  dyes,  colors  in  silk  garments  arc 
fairly  permanent.  Silk  fibers  also  have  elasticity;  fabrics  made  from 
them  therefore  drape  well  and  do  not  wrinkle  easily. 


Black  Star 


Cocoons  like  these  are  formed  by  silk  worms  feeding  on  mulberry  leaves. 
These  silkworms  belong  to  the  cultivated  variety.  The  picture  was  taken  in  an 
American  silk  plant. 
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Quality  factors.  Cultivated  silk,  which  is  used  in  the  best  fabrics, 
varies  in  quality  and  uniformity.  The  grades  used  in  the  wholesale 
trade  are  not,  as  you  note  from  the  following  table,  of  much  use  to 
the  average  consumer. 

GRADES  FOR  SILK 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Raw  .... 

Special 

Grand 

Special 

Crack 

Extra 

Best 

Broad  . . . 

Grand 

A 

XX 

B 

Crack 

XX 

Extra 

Extra 

Raw  cultivated  silk  is  of  two  types,  thread  silk  and  spun  silk.  Thread 
s ilk,  also  known  as  reeled  silk ,  is  obtained  from  the  unbroken  cocoons 
before  the  moth  has  cut  its  way  through.  Because  of  its  great  length, 
strength,  and  evenness  it  constitutes  the  best  quality.  Spun  silk  is 
made  from  the  broken  cocoons  and  from  other  short  lengths  of 
fibers.  Although  it  produces  a  fabric  of  fairly  good  wearing  quality, 
it  does  not  have  the  elasticity  or  the  lustrous  beauty  of  thread  silk. 
It  is  often  woven  into  linenlike  materials.  It  is  also  used  extensively 
in  velvets,  in  underwear  and  for  some  hosiery. 

Wild  silk  is  sometimes  called  tussah  silk.  It  is  irregular,  strong, 
and  durable,  being  coarser  than  cultivated  silk.  It  is  tan  or  brownish 
in  color  and  is  used  to  make  pongee,  shantung,  and  similar  fabrics. 

Another  kind  of  silk  found  on  the  market  is  known  as  regenerated 
silk.  This  is  produced  by  taking  the  silk  from  the  cocoon  directly 
and  reducing  it  chemically  to  a  liquid  form.  The  liquid  is  then 
forced  through  tiny  holes  and  solidified  into  continuous  filaments. 
This  process  does  not  as  yet  yield  an  entirely  satisfactory  product, 
for  regenerated  silk  lacks  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  natural  raw 
silk,  but  much  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  the 
method. 

Finally,  there  arc  the  lower  grades  of  fabrics,  including  the  novelty 
types,  made  from  silk  wastes  and  silk  shoddy.  The  latter  is  similar 
in  form  to  wool  shoddy  in  that  it  comes  from  old  silk  garments  and 
is  reworked  into  fibers.  Garments  made  from  reworked  silk  arc 
inferior  to  those  made  from  thread  or  spun  silk,  because  the  silk  has 
already  been  subjected  to  one  wearing  period  and  has  lost  some  of 
its  durability  through  repeated  washing. 
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Adulterations.  Because  silk  is  a  very  costly  fabric,  it  is  often 
adulterated.  One  means  of  adulteration  is  the  addition  of  less  ex¬ 
pensive  fibers,  among  them  cotton  and  rayon,  which  cheapen  the 
product  and  make  it  less  durable. 

Another  form  of  adulteration  is  the  excessive  use  of  finishing 
materials  in  loosely  woven  or  thin  and  lightweight  silks.  A  solution 
which  fills  in  the  spaces  between  the  threads  and  thus  increases  the 
weight  of  the  fabric  may  comprise  as  much  as  one  fourth  of  the 
weight  of  a  garment.  Since  sizing  is  unnecessary  in  a  high-quality 
silk,  its  presence  indicates  the  use  of  low-grade  silk  fibers.  It  is  usually 
soluble  in  water  and  therefore  disappears  in  washing.  Borax,  gelatin, 
glue,  glycerin,  gum,  soap,  sugar,  and  wax  are  used  as  sizing.  The  gum 
which  was  boiled  off  the  raw  silk  is  also  often  used  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  sizing  is  put  on  a  garment  while  it  is  being  stretched,  the 
removal  of  the  sizing  causes  the  garment  to  shrink.  Even  dry  clean¬ 
ing  is  not  proof  against  the  removal  of  all  sizing  materials,  for  some 
of  the  substances  are  soluble  in  the  dry-cleaning  fluid.  The  greatest 
danger  in  buying  sized  silks  is  that  water  tends  to  spot  such  garments, 
spoiling  their  appearance. 

The  most  serious  type  of  adulteration  occurs  in  products  offered 
for  sale  as  "pure  silk”  or  "all  silk.”  These  terms  do  not  mean  that 
silk  is  necessarily  free  from  adulteration.  They  merely  indicate  that 
the  fabric  is  free  from  other  kinds  of  fibers,  such  as  cotton  or  rayon. 
The  garment  may  contain  metallic  weighting;  that  is,  it  may  be  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  soluble  metallic  salt  to  increase  its  weight.  Since 
genuine  silk  materials  heavy  enough  to  drape  well  are  very  expensive, 
some  manufacturers  weave  fabrics  with  a  minimum  of  silk  and  make 
up  the  difference  by  weighting  them  with  compounds  of  such  metals 
as  tin,  iron,  and  lead  to  give  them  the  desired  body,  draping  qualities, 
and  feel.  As  much  as  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  a  silk  garment  may 
consist  of  metallic  weighting,  especially  in  materials  colored  dark 
blue  or  black,  in  which  excess  weighting  is  easily  concealed. 

Weighted  silks  have  several  disadvantages.  They  tend  to  shrink 
more  than  unweighted  silks  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer 
under  the  action  of  perspiration  and  sunlight,  which  are  detrimental 
to  all  silks.  They  quickly  become  limp  and  unattractive  and  are 
likely  to  crack  when  laundered  or  dry-cleaned.  Excessive  weighting 
seals  the  spaces  between  the  threads  completely,  thus  preventing  the 
flow  of  air  through  the  fabric  and  making  the  garment  less  comfort- 
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able  in  hot  weather.  Garments  weighted  with  lead  compounds  may 
present  two  additional  dangers.  If  they  are  worn  in  sulphur-laden 
atmospheres,  such  as  are  found  in  large  cities  where  much  manu¬ 
facturing  takes  place,  the  formation  of  lead  and  sulphur  compounds 
on  the  surface  of  the  fabric  may  seriously  discolor  a  beautifully  dyed 
material.  Further,  some  authorities  believe  that  poisonous  lead  com¬ 
pounds  may  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  stream  from  a  weighted  silk 
garment.  Lead-bearing  dust  may  even  reach  the  blood  streams  of 
persons  who  handle  silks  in  stores,  closets,  or  trunks.  Small  children 
that  chew  their  clothes  are  in  danger  of  being  poisoned  with  lead. 

Since  it  is  hard  to  tell  by  the  feel  of  silk  whether  it  has  been 
adulterated,  especially  when  it  is  weighted,  you  can  protect  yourself 
either  by  relying  on  the  label  and  the  guarantee  or  by  testing  the 
fabric  for  adulterations.  Careful  reading  of  labels  is  a  great  help,  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  cease-and-desist  orders  to 
manufacturers  labeling  weighted  products  as  '‘pure  silk”  or  “pure  dye 
silk.” 

Labeling.  Although  usually  little  information  is  given  on  the 
labels  of  silk  garments,  what  little  there  is  will  prove  helpful  if  you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  various  technical  terms  used.  You  can  see 
from  the  use  of  such  terms  as  “pure  silk”  and  “all  silk,”  already  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  if  you  do  not  know  their  meanings  you  may  easily  be 
misled. 

The  silk  industry  has  agreed  that  the  term  “weighted  silk”  or  its 
equivalent  shall  appear  on  the  label  of  all  fabrics  containing  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  weighting,  except  in  the  case  of  black  materials,  in 
which  the  weighting  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent.  Furthermore,  if 
sizings  or  fibers  other  than  silk  represent  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
fabric,  the  term  “pure  dye  silk”  may  not  be  used  unless  the  label  also 
declares  the  presence  of  the  adulterating  substances.  But  this  ruling 
has  been  violated.  Of  seventeen  slips  labeled  “100  per  cent  pure  silk” 
purchased  by  a  testing  agency,  sixteen  were  weighted.  Whenever 
possible  you  should  buy  silk  garments  whose  labels  state  positively 
that  no  weighting,  sizing,  or  other  fibers  arc  used,  as,  for  example, 
“Pure  dye  silk,  no  weighting  whatever.” 

According  to  the  existing  trade-practice  agreement,  the  label  need 
not  bear  the  percentages  of  silk  or  other  substances  used.  However, 
this  fault  may  be  remedied  by  a  new  set  of  rules  proposed  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  suggesting  that  a  silk  label  read  as  follows: 
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“50  per  cent  rayon,  46  per  cent  pure  silk,  and  miscellanous  fibers/' 
Any  fibers  contained  in  amounts  less  than  5  per  cent  need  not  be 
declared  except  by  the  term  “miscellaneous  fibers."  For  weighted 
material  the  label  might  read  “50  per  cent  pure  silk,  45  per  cent  silk 
with  25  per  cent  weighting,  5  per  cent  other  fibers."  Such  labels 
would  give  distinctly  helpful  information. 

Although  statements  regarding  shrinkage,  color  fastness,  slippage, 
size,  and  so  on,  are  not  required,  they  should,  and  sometimes  do, 
appear  on  the  labels  of  silk  garments.  However,  the  information  as 
given  may  be  misleading.  Do  not  place  any  faith  in  such  terms 
as  “preshrunk"  or  “supershrunk,"  for  they  cannot  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  no  further  shrinkage  will  occur.  Rely  only  on  the 
label  which  states  that  the  garment  has  been  “completely  shrunk." 
Nor  do  the  terms  “fast  color"  or  “washable"  always  guarantee  against 
fading  or  running  of  colors.  Look  for  specific  information  regarding 
the  washability  of  the  garment,  including  information  as  to  the  kind 
of  soap  to  use,  dry-cleaning,  etc.  Guarantees  against  slippage  should 
be  specifically  stated,  as,  for  example,  “Will  not  pull  at  the  seams" 
and  “Will  not  slip."  As  with  cotton  dresses,  label  statements  as  to 
size  in  silk  dresses  may  be  unreliable.  Statements  as  to  size  for 
other  silk  garments  may  be  also  somewhat  unreliable,  although 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  standardize  size  for  certain  articles, 
notably  stockings.  Ignore  such  general  claims  made  on  labels  as 
“Will  give  excellent  wear,"  “Satisfaction  guaranteed,"  and  “High 
quality."  Claims  that  the  fabric  has  been  tested  are  meaningless 
unless  you  know  who  made  the  test,  what  the  standards  of  the 
test  were,  and  the  quantitative  rating  of  the  product.  Mere  state¬ 
ments  like  “Tested  and  approved,"  “Laboratory  tested,"  and  “Pure 
test"  have  no  value. 

The  International  Silk  Guild,  a  trade  organization,  has  adopted 
an  “All  pure  silk"  label  or  identification  mark  which  it  issues  in  the 
form  of  tags,  labels,  and  transfer  forms  for  use  on  merchandise  which 
conforms  to  its  standards.  These  are  available  to  any  fabric  manu¬ 
facturer  under  license  who  agrees  to  use  them  on  his  products  in 
accordance  with  certain  regulations.  Such  labels  may  usually  be 
relied  upon  as  indicating  the  use  of  real  silk  throughout  a  ready-to- 
wear  garment. 

Common  silk  fabrics.  There  are  several  special  fabrics  which 
have  been  popular  for  many  years,  some  of  which  have  been 
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imitated  in  fibers  other  than  silk.  The  more  important  ones  are 
described  in  the  table  below. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  COMMON  SILK  FABRICS 


Name 

Description 

Use 

Crepe  de  Chine  . . 

A  soft,  smooth  fabric  with  a  dull, 

Dresses,  under¬ 

crepy  effect.  Plain  weave  and 

wear,  and 

tightly  twisted  yarns.  Usually  not 
weighted,  but  may  be  sized. 

shirts 

Crepe  Georgette. . 

A  thin,  dull,  creped  material.  Has 

Dresses  and 

tightly  twisted  yarns. 

blouses 

Faille  . 

A  soft,  ribbed  material.  Plain  weave, 

Dresses  and 

often  loosely  woven.  May  be  heav¬ 
ily  weighted. 

suits 

Jersey  . 

A  soft,  knitted  material. 

Dresses  and  un¬ 
derwear 

Moire  . 

A  ribbed  material  with  a  watered 

Dresses  and 

effect.  Attractive  but  not  durable. 

suits 

Pongee  . 

A  soft  material  made  from  wild  silk. 

Dresses,  shirts, 

Usually  found  in  natural  color  but 

and  under¬ 

may  be  dyed,  and  then  tends  to 
fade.  Plain  weave. 

wear 

Poplin . 

A  ribbed  fabric  containing  wool  or 

Dresses,  suits, 

cotton  in  the  filling.  Has  a  plain 

coats,  and 

or  corded  weave. 

shirts 

Satin  . 

A  soft,  smooth,  lustrous  fabric.  Firm¬ 

Dresses,  suits, 

ly  woven.  May  be  weighted. 

and  under¬ 
wear 

Taffeta  . 

A  thin,  smooth  material.  Plain 

Dresses  and 

weave.  Often  heavily  weighted. 

suits 

Velvet . 

A  soft  material  made  in  several  ways. 

Dresses  and 

Pile  weave,  often  with  a  cotton 

suits 

back. 

Remember  that  silk  is  an  expensive  fiber,  and  you  cannot  buy  fabrics 
made  from  it  at  cotton  or  rayon  prices.  Silks  sold  at  low  prices 
usually  are  made  from  other  fibers  or  arc  heavily  weighted. 

Care  of  silk  goods.  Because  silks  may  be  weighted,  adulterated, 
and  sized,  it  is  often  advisable  to  have  them  dry-cleaned  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  launder  them  at  home.  However,  if  you  are  definitely 
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assured  that  the  garments  are  washable,  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  helpful.  One  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember  in 
laundering  silks  is  not  to  allow  them  to  become  too  soiled.  Handle 
silks  in  much  the  same  manner  as  woolen  goods;  that  is,  make  rich 
suds  in  lukewarm  water  and  squeeze  the  suds  gently  through  the 
garment.  Use  only  neutral  soaps,  preferably  soap  flakes  or  chips; 
never  use  soap  powders  on  silks.  Rinse  in  several  changes  of  clear, 
warm  water,  and  squeeze  out  as  much  moisture  as  possible.  Then 
roll  the  garments  in  Turkish  towels  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
shake  them,  and  iron  them  on  the  wrong  side  while  they  are  still 
damp.  The  iron  should  be  just  hot  enough  to  remove  wrinkles. 
If  it  is  too  hot,  it  causes  the  silk  to  lose  its  tensile  strength  and 
weakens  it  considerably.  Since  many  silks  are  adulterated  with  rayon, 
it  is  necessary  to  test  the  heat  of  the  iron  on  a  hidden  corner  of  the 
material.  If  the  iron  is  too  hot,  the  rayon  may  fuse  and  the 
garment  be  ruined.  Do  not  hang  silk  garments  in  the  sunlight,  as 
the  sun  affects  their  durability. 

The  durability  and  beauty  of  silk  fabrics  may  be  preserved  in 
other  ways  besides  care  in  laundering.  Since  sea  air  appears  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  silk,  do  not  take  good  silk  garments  to  the 
seashore.  Perspiration  also  does  great  harm  to  silk,  and  precautions 
should  be  taken  accordingly.  Frequent  washings  help  considerably 
to  prevent  deterioration  for  this  reason,  as  does  also  the  use  of  shields 
under  the  armpits.  Silk  has  a  tendency  to  spot,  especially  with  water; 
such  spots  often  can  be  removed  by  sponging,  pressing,  or  rubbing 
carefully  with  another  piece  of  the  same  fabric.  Grease  spots  may  be 
removed  from  silks  by  rubbing  precipitated  chalk  into  the  spots, 
allowing  it  to  remain  overnight,  and  then  brushing  it  off. 


SILK  HOSIERY 

Manufacturing  methods.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk  hose  two 
factors  play  an  important  part,  namely,  the  type  of  yarn  and  the 
method  of  knitting. 

The  silk  yarns  are  composed  of  strands,  or  threads,  made  from 
the  filaments,  or  fibers,  of  silk.  The  number  of  strands  varies  in  the 
yarns  used  in  the  different  types  of  hose.  The  lightest  weight,  called 
chiffon,  varies  from  1  to  5  threads.  Semiservice  weight  comes  next 
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with  from  5  to  8  threads  per  yarn.  The  strongest  weight,  service, 
has  from  8  to  12  strands  per  yarn.  The  number  of  filaments  com¬ 
prising  each  strand  varies  from  8  to  16,  depending  upon  the  weight 
and  quality  of  the  silk.  In  general,  the  range  of  strands  in  yarn  runs 
from  3  to  10  threads.  As  a  rule,  3  to  5  threads  are  found  in  the 
yam  of  chiffon  hose;  1  or  2  thread  yarns  are  seldom  used  in  the 
commercial  product.  In  the  yarn  of  semiservice  and  service  weight 
hose,  7  and  10  threads,  respectively,  are  the  most  commonly  used. 

There  are  three  types  of  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
hose— tram,  organzine,  and  grenadine.  Tram  yarn  is  made  ordinarily 
with  a  right-hand  twist  of  from  3  to  5  turns  per  inch,  although 
as  many  as  16  turns  have  been  found.  Organzine  yarn  is  made  from 
the  best  grades  of  silk  by  combining  two  or  more  tram  yarns  which 
contain  a  large  number  of  twists.  Grenadine  yarn  is  made  from  3  to 
5  tram  yarns.  This  twisting  of  the  yarn  is  important.  Tram  yarn 
is  most  commonly  used  and  has  but  little  twist.  The  other  yarns 
have  a  higher  twist,  which  gives  the  hose  greater  elasticity,  a  duller 
surface,  a  clearer  texture,  and  greater  resistance  to  snagging,  but 
these  yarns  are  easily  broken  because  of  the  tighter  twisting. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  knitting  now  in  use  are  the  full- 
fashioned,  the  circular  knit,  and  the  fashioned  seamless.  Full- 
fashioned  hose  are  knit  on  flat  bars  and  are  shaped  to  fit  the  foot 
and  leg  by  narrowing  or  combining  stitches  and  by  seaming.  Circular 
knit  hose  are  made,  as  their  name  indicates,  upon  circular  machines 
and  do  not  require  seams.  Some  hose  so  knit  are  shaped  by  tighter 
knitting  at  the  ankle  and  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  knitting  loops 
up  to  the  welt.  Fashioned  seamless  hosiery  is  also  circular  knit  by 
beginning  at  the  foot  and  increasing  the  number  of  needles  toward 
the  welt.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  such  hose  is  the  fact  that 
the  stitches  converge  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V  at  the  back  of  the 
leg.  These  stockings  when  well  made  fit  well  and  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  twisted  seams  so  fatal  to  good  grooming. 

The  fineness  of  hosiery  is  referred  to  by  the  term  gauge,  which 
indicates  the  number  of  needles  used  in  1V2  inches  of  the  knitting 
bar.  In  full-fashioned  hose,  the  most  common  type  now  in  use 
one  generally  finds  the  following  gauges:  39,  42,  and  43.  However, 
the  gauges  run  from  57,  the  finest,  to  39.  Gauge  numbers  run  in 
multiples  of  three,  as  the  three  common  gauges  used  in  full-fashioned 
hose  indicate.  The  number  of  needles  used  decreases  as  the  gauge 
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number  becomes  lower,  each  gauge  requiring  28  needles  less  than 
the  next  larger  one.  Hence,  a  45-gauge  stocking  requires  420  needles 
in  a  14-inch  bar,  42-gauge  requires  392  needles,  and  39-gauge  re¬ 
quires  364  needles.  The  most  commonly  used  gauges  for  the  three 
weights  of  hose  are  as  follows:  chiffon,  48  to  51  gauge;  semiservice, 
42  to  45  gauge;  and  service,  39  gauge.  One  can  determine  the 
gauge  of  hosiery  by  counting  the  vertical  ribs  on  the  stockings, 
each  rib  representing  a  needle.  The  number  of  ribs  in  1V2  inches 
of  hose  laid  out  flat  indicates  the  gauge.  However,  this  method 
cannot  always  be  used,  as  some  manufacturers  have  cheapened  their 
product  by  not  using  all  the  needles  in  the  bar.  In  this  way  silk 
is  saved  and  the  width  of  the  hose  reduced.  To  detect  this  fraud 
you  must  count  the  total  number  of  ribs  at  the  top  of  the  hose  to 
get  the  total  number  of  loops  per  14-inch  bar.  In  the  chart  below, 
the  number  of  needles  per  inch  and  the  total  number  of  needles  used 
in  a  14-inch  bar  are  given  for  each  hosiery  guage. 


GAUGE  NUMBERS  IN  HOSIERY 


Gauge 

Needles 
per  Inch 

Needles 
per  14-inch  Bar 

39 

26 

364 

42 

28 

392 

45 

3° 

420 

48 

32 

448 

51 

34 

476 

54 

36 

5°4 

57 

38 

532 

The  higher  the  gauge  number,  the  finer  the  hose.  Increased  fineness 
of  hose  increases  its  elasticity  and  its  resistance  to  snags.  The  texture 
of  the  hose  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  number  of  stitches  running 
lengthwise,  which  may  vary  from  40  to  50  to  the  inch. 

Judging  quality.  As  with  other  consumer  goods,  the  price  of 
silk  hosiery  is  no  criterion  of  quality.  Sometimes  misleading  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  composition  of  the  fibers,  the  gauge,  and  the  size 
is  found  in  labels.  You  should  therefore  learn  a  few  quality  factors 
to  aid  you  in  purchasing  silk  hose. 

The  main  quality  factors  are  as  follows:  the  type  of  knit,  the 
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kind  of  yarn,  the  gauge,  the  reinforcements,  the  dye  process,  the 
presence  of  defects,  and  the  size.  Appearance,  of  course,  must  be 
considered.  Unfortunately,  appearance  and  durability  are  not  always 
found  in  the  same  stocking.  Fit,  texture,  color,  and  design  influence 
appearance  greatly. 

The  type  of  knit,  or  fashioning,  has  some  influence  upon  the 
wearing  qualities  of  stockings.  In  full-fashioned  hose  you  should  look 
for  indications  of  the  dropping  of  too  many  stitches  in  shaping  the 
hose  below  the  hem  and  below  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Often  in  order 
to  save  silk  too  many  stitches  are  dropped,  thus  giving  the  stocking 
less  elasticity  and  making  it  subject  to  bursting.  In  the  better  grade 
of  stocking  the  number  of  stitches  dropped  below  the  hem  is  5, 
and  below  the  calf  25.  The  small  dots  at  these  points  indicate  the 
number  of  stitches  dropped.  In  full-fashioned  hose  the  leg  and  the 
foot  are  knitted  separately.  If  this  transfer  of  the  leg  to  the  foot  is 
not  done  with  skill,  rings  and  shading  will  mar  the  appearance  of 
the  stocking.  Men's  and  children's  hosiery  as  well  as  women's  sport 
stockings  are  circular  knit  as  a  rule.  Circular  knit  hose  do  not  have 
the  fine  appearance  of  full-fashioned  hose.  Sometimes  manufacturers 
place  a  false  seam  on  the  back  of  the  stocking  to  make  their  product 
appear  like  full-fashioned  hose.  This  can  usually  be  detected  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  appear  on  the  foot,  which  is  seamless.  Be  on  the 
lookout  also  for  imitation  dropped  stitches,  which  can  be  detected 
by  the  rows  of  weaving  which  run  parallel  on  both  sides  of  the  dots. 
The  diamond-shaped  fashioning  in  the  toe  of  full-fashioned  stockings 
is  characteristic  and  is  never  found  in  seamless  hosiery  made  by  the 
circular  method. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  durability  and  also  in 
appearance  is  the  kind  of  yarn  used.  The  number  of  silk  strands  in 
the  yarn  directly  affects  the  quality  of  the  stocking.  These  vary 
from  1  to  12.  The  more  strands,  the  greater  the  amount  of  silk 
used.  Fewer  strands  make  a  sheerer  stocking  and  a  more  beautiful 
one;  but  the  greater  the  number  of  strands,  the  more  durable  the 
hose.  A  happy  medium,  which  gives  a  stocking  that  is  reasonably 
durable  and  beautiful,  is  a  yarn  containing  5  strands.  The  likelihood 
of  runs  occurring  in  stockings  increases  as  the  size  of  the  yarn  be¬ 
comes  smaller.  The  amount  and  kind  of  twist  given  the  threads  of 
the  yarn  also  have  an  influence  upon  the  durability  of  silk  hosiery. 
Too  many  or  too  few  twists  per  inch  tend  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
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stockings.  If  the  yarn  is  twisted  tightly,  it  does  not  snag  so  readily 
but  it  tends  to  burst  easily.  Cheaper  stockings  have  from  3  to  5 
twists  per  inch,  which  is  not  enough,  as  too  little  silk  is  used.  The 
better  grades  of  hose  have  from  8  to  20  twists  per  inch.  Of  all  the 
types  of  twist,  grenadine  twist  is  the  best,  for  it  is  less  apt  to  snag. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  gauge  of  the  stocking  (see  pages 
325-326) .  The  higher  the  gauge  number,  the  finer  the  stocking;  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  higher  gauges  strength  is  sacrificed  for  appearance,  and 
such  hose  are  not  so  durable  as  are  lower-gauge  hose.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  45-gauge  stocking  has  sufficient  fineness  to  be  attractive, 
and  yet  is  durable.  Hence,  a  45-gauge  and  5-strand  hose  would  then 
appear  to  be  the  best  buy,  other  things  being  equal.  All  the  factors 
so  far  given  have  a  definite  influence  on  the  elasticity  of  the  stocking, 
which  is  essential  to  wearing  quality.  One  should  be  able  to  stretch 
a  good  stocking  from  11  lA  to  14  inches  at  the  top  and  814  inches  at 
the  instep,  and  in  buying  stockings  one  should  compare  the  amount 
of  stretch  in  different  brands.  After  the  stocking  has  been  stretched, 
it  should  spring  back  into  its  former  shape.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  the 
stocking  has  been  poorly  made.  Using  too  few  needles  in  the 
knitting  bar  in  the  various  gauges  has  a  definite  effect  upon  the 
elasticity.  Dropping  more  needles  than  is  customary  in  the  fashion¬ 
ing  will  also  reduce  the  elasticity.  Both  of  these  practices  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  to  save  silk. 

The  use  of  proper  reinforcements  is  another  essential  point  to 
consider  in  judging  the  quality  of  stockings.  The  welt,  or  garter 
top,  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  compensate  for  the  stretching 
which  occurs  when  the  stocking  is  worn,  this  being  from  3  to  4  inches. 
The  yarn  used  in  this  part  of  the  stocking  should  be  at  least  two 
threads  heavier  than  that  in  the  leg.  In  the  less  expensive  types  of 
stockings  the  welt  is  made  of  mercerized  cotton  or  of  a  combination 
of  silk  and  cotton.  In  the  better  grades  of  sheer  hosiery  the  strength 
of  the  stockings  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  what  is  known  as  a 
shadow  welt,  a  single  thickness  of  heavier  threads  than  those  used  in 
the  leg,  placed  just  below  the  double  welt  at  the  top.  The  ribbed 
top  found  in  children's  and  men's  hose  is  a  standard  reinforcement 
which  serves  the  same  function  as  the  welt  on  women's  hosiery.  The 
heel  reinforcement  is  similar  in  construction  to  shadow  welts,  being 
made  with  heavier  threads.  Often  it  is  made  of  added  silk  or  of  silk 
and  cotton  mixed.  The  height  of  the  heel  reinforcement  should  be 
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about  3  inches  or  more  above  the  heel  to  be  of  value.  Toe  rein¬ 
forcements  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  heels.  Cotton 
reinforced  heels  and  toes  have  greater  durability,  but  sometimes  they 
are  so  constructed  that  the  cotton  cuts  the  silk  and  acquires  a  fuzzy 
appearance.  Reinforcements  designed  to  reduce  runs  are  found  in 
the  better  type  of  stockings.  Run-stops  are  made  at  the  welt  by 
joining  the  heavier  yarns  with  lighter  yarns.  Heel  locks,  that  is, 
special  stitches  joining  the  heel  and  sole,  are  sometimes  used  to  in¬ 
crease  durability  in  stockings. 

The  method  of  dyeing  stockings  has  some  influence  upon  their 
durability  and  appearance.  The  dye  in  most  stockings  is  not  perma¬ 
nent,  either  because  but  little  dye  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
shades,  or  because  the  dyeing  is  done  carelessly.  In  many  cases  only 
a  few  washings  will  cause  the  dye  to  disappear  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  shade  of  the  stockings  becomes  considerably  lighter.  Hosiery  is 
dyed  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  dip  dyeing  or  by  ingrain  dyeing. 
Dip  dyeing  is  done  after  the  stocking  is  woven,  while  ingrain  dyeing 
is  done  before  the  yarn  is  knit.  Ingrain  stockings  have  an  even, 
lustrous  sheen  and  are  much  higher  in  price  than  dip-dyed  stockings. 
Often  one  can  determine  whether  stockings  are  adequately  dyed  by 
stretching  the  back  of  the  seam  to  note  whether  the  dye  has  pene¬ 
trated.  Avoid  hosiery  which  has  been  held  over  from  a  previous  year 
and  dyed  with  the  present  year's  shades.  Such  stockings  have  had  the 
old  dyes  removed  and  are  not  very  durable.  Since  there  is  no  way 
in  which  you  can  detect  this,  you  should  be  sure  your  retailer  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  hosiery  you  buy  is  not  redyed. 

The  presence  of  defects  in  stockings  of  course  influences  dura¬ 
bility.  The  most  common  defects  in  hosiery  are  flaws,  defective 
seams,  holes,  poor  joining  of  threads,  and  tightened  insteps.  Stock¬ 
ings  are  marked  as  "seconds"  or  "irregulars"  when  they  arc  defective, 
and  you  can  often  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  purchasing  them. 
However,  in  buying  seconds  be  sure  to  see  whether  the  defect  is  one 
which  affects  merely  appearance  or  one  which  lowers  durability. 
First-quality  stockings  which  have  defects  should  be  returned. 

Finally,  the  size  of  the  stockings  influences  their  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  You  cannot  always  rely  on  the  label  for  a  true  statement  of  size. 
Occasionally  manufacturers  stretch  small-sized  stockings  and  sell  them 
as  larger  sized  ones.  After  the  stockings  have  been  washed,  they 
shrink  to  their  original  size.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
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recently  discovered  in  a  test  made  on  413  stockings  sold  as  size  9T2 
that  the  feet  actually  ranged  from  814  to  11 14  inches.  Women’s  hose 
are  generally  made  in  three  leg  lengths  as  follows:  short,  28  inches; 
medium,  30  inches;  and  long  32  inches.  The  lifetime  of  the  stock¬ 
ings  will  be  increased  if  you  buy  them  about  one-half  inch  longer 
than  your  foot  and  the  proper  length  along  the  leg  to  suit  your 
own  comfort.  A  commercial  standard  for  hosiery  lengths  and  sizes 
exists,  and  there  is  at  present  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  who 
have  signified  that  they  will  manufacture  stockings  according  to  this 
standard. 

Labeling.  At  the  present  time  hosiery  is  not  made  according  to 
a  quality  standard.  The  only  standardization  occurs  in  the  products 
of  manufacturers  who  subscribe  to  the  commercial  standard  for 
hosiery  lengths  and  sizes.  The  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  is,  however,  considering  standards  of  construction  and 
quality  which  may  in  time  reduce  the  amount  of  fraud  in  hosiery 
merchandising.  The  industry  has  agreed  to  label  second-quality 
hosiery  as  such,  the  term  “irregulars”  generally  applying  to  stockings 
containing  one  or  more  imperfections,  such  as  irregularities  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  size,  color,  knit,  or  weave;  and  “seconds”  to  stockings  of  lower 
quality  than  “irregulars,”  containing  runs,  mends,  defects  in  material, 
construction,  or  finish. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  suggested  a 
number  of  points  which  should  appear  on  a  good  stocking  label. 
Among  these  are  statements  as  to  size  and  length  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  standards,  the  number  of  strands  in  the  yarn,  the  types  of 
yarn  used,  the  gauge  number  and  the  number  of  needles  used,  the 
grade  as  firsts  or  seconds,  whether  or  not  the  product  is  redyed,  and 
the  amount  of  elasticity.  Such  a  label  would  do  much  toward  help¬ 
ing  you  to  buy  stockings  that  will  give  a  maximum  of  wear  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  price. 

Using  taste  in  buying  hosiery.  The  choice  of  hosiery  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  inconspicuousness.  No  hosiery  should  be  worn 
which  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  your  clothing  in  color  or 
texture.  The  texture  of  the  stocking  material  should  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  clothes  you  are  wearing.  You  certainly  would  not 
wear  coarsely  knitted  sports  hosiery  with  a  formal  costume.  Neither 
should  you  wear  extremely  sheer  stockings  with  business,  school,  or 
sport  clothes.  Whenever  you  choose  stockings  to  wear,  ask  yourself 
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whether  you  will  be  conspicuous  in  them,  considering  the  costume 
you  intend  to  wear.  If  so,  they  are  in  poor  taste. 

Topic  6.  Artificial  Fibers 

Several  fibers  invented  by  man,  known  as  synthetic  or  artificial 
fibers,  are  taking  the  place  of  natural  fibers.  It  is  estimated  that 
seven  times  as  much  rayon  is  produced  as  of  silk,  amounting  to 
about  300,000,000  pounds  annually.1  As  the  rayon  industry  im¬ 
proves  its  production  techniques  and  produces  a  better  product,  more 
and  more  of  the  fabric  is  being  used  instead  of  silk.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this:  rayon  can  usually  be  made  and  sold  at  considerably 
lower  prices  than  silk;  it  can  be  adapted  to  more  uses  than  the 
natural  fiber;  in  some  respects  it  is  superior  to  silk;  and  in  all  respects 
it  is  superior  to  the  heavily  weighted  silks  occasionally  found  on  the 
market  today.  Because  the  fiber  is  often  substituted  for  silk  in  gar¬ 
ments,  you  should  know  the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
rayon,  both  as  a  silk  substitute  and  as  an  adulterant  of  silk,  and  the 
different  types  of  rayon  now  available. 

PROPERTIES  OF  RAYON  FABRICS 

Kinds  of  rayon  fibers.  The  manufacture  of  rayon  consists  of 
treating  cellulose  from  wood  pulp  or  cotton  linters  or  both  by  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  means  in  order  to  bring  the  cellulose  to  a  thick 
liquid  state.  This  liquid  is  then  forced  through  tiny  holes  into 
another  liquid  which  solidifies  it  into  strands  or  filaments.  The  size 
of  each  of  these  filaments,  the  number  which  are  twisted  or  spun 
together,  the  particular  chemicals  used  to  solidify  the  filaments,  and 
the  method  of  spinning  them  together  all  determine  the  character 
and  size  of  the  yarn. 

In  general,  there  are  four  types  of  rayon  fibers,  based  upon  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  method  of  manufacture  or  in  the  raw  material  used. 
Rayon  may  be  classed  in  two  major  groups,  regenerated  cellulose  and 
cellulose  acetate.  There  arc  three  kinds  of  regenerated  cellulose 
rayon:  nitrocellulose,  viscose,  and  cuprammonium.  The  three  types 
of  regenerated  cellulose  and  the  single  kind  of  cellulose  acetate  are 
made  by  different  processes  and  have  different  characteristics. 

1  Wartime  figures  not  available. — Ed. 
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The  nitrocellulose  process,  developed  by  Chardonnet  in  1885, 
is  the  original  method  of  making  rayon.  Because  it  cannot  compare 
in  efficiency  with  the  later,  more  improved,  methods  it  is  no  longer 
used  in  this  country.  By  this  method  cotton  linters  are  treated  with 
a  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  which  dissolves  the  cellu¬ 
lose,  forming  nitrocellulose.  This  substance  is  then  liquefied  by 
treating  it  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solution  is  forced  through 
tiny  holes  and  formed  into  fine  filaments  by  the  action  of  the  air  or 
water  cooling  it.  Because  the  resulting  fibers  are  highly  inflammable, 
they  are  generally  treated  with  an  alkaline  sulphide.  Besides  being 
inflammable,  nitrocellulose  rayon  fabrics  have  several  other  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  make  them  undesirable  for  general  use  in  garments.  The 
fiber  is  very  weak,  losing  most  of  its  strength  when  wet,  and  it  is 
very  expensive  and  wasteful  to  manufacture. 

The  most  popular  type  of  rayon  in  use  today  is  that  made  by 
the  viscose  process.  Rayon  fibers  made  by  this  process  are  composed 
essentially  of  cellulose  derived  from  cotton  linters  or,  more  generally, 
from  spruce  wood  pulp.  The  pulp  is  first  subjected  to  a  caustic  soda 
treatment  and  then  is  combined  with  carbon  disulphide  to  form  a 
soluble  cellulose  compound.  This  compound  is  mixed  with  more 
caustic  soda  to  form  a  viscous  liquid.  This  thick  liquid  is  forced 
through  tiny  holes  to  form  a  fine  thread,  or  filament,  which  coagulates 
in  an  acid  bath.  This  type  of  rayon  has  a  greater  affinity  for  dyes 
than  the  others  and  is  cheaper  to  make.  However,  it  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  quite  weak  when  wet,  losing  about  80  per  cent 
of  its  breaking  strength.  Nevertheless,  it  regains  its  original  tensile 
strength  when  the  fabric  dries  again.  Viscose  rayon  is  manufactured 
under  many  trade  names. 

The  process  which  produces  the  rayon  fiber  which  most  nearly 
resembles  silk  is  the  cuprammonium  process.  By  this  method  pure 
cellulose  is  obtained  from  cotton  linters  by  the  action  of  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide.  This  solution  is  forced  through 
tiny  holes  into  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  or  caustic-soda 
solution,  which  solidifies  it  into  fine  threads  of  great  strength.  It  is 
easily  dyed  and  resembles  silk  in  a  number  of  ways,  especially  in 
appearance.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  fiber  is  that  it  loses  about 
70  per  cent  of  its  tensile  strength  when  wet. 

Cellulose  acetate  is  manufactured  by  treating  cotton  linters  with 
acetic  acid,  an  acetic  anhydride,  and  either  sulphuric  acid  or  a  zinc 


Brown  Brothers 

This  is  a  spinnerette  in  action.  The  viscose  rayon  has  been  forced  through 
tiny  holes  in  this  nozzle  and  coagulated  into  fine  threads  in  the  acid  bath.  The 
threads  thus  formed  are  ready  for  final  processing. 
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salt.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  acetone  and  forced  through  tiny  holes 
into  water  or  subjected  to  warm  air  in  order  to  evaporate  the  acetone 
and  solidify  the  cellulose  acetate.  Since  the  filament,  or  fiber,  so 
produced  is  different  chemically  from  regenerated  cellulose,  it  differs 
also  in  qualities  such  as  dyeing  affinity,  tensile  strength,  draping  qual¬ 
ities,  appearance,  and  durability.  Fibers  of  cellulose  acetate  are 
stronger  than  those  of  other  types,  shrink  least  of  all  when  moistened, 
and  lose  the  least  in  tensile  strength  when  wet  (about  50  per  cent). 
The  disadvantages  of  cellulose  acetate  over  the  other  types  are  that 
it  is  expensive,  cannot  be  washed  by  ordinary  methods  but  requires 
rather  a  special  dry-cleaning  method,  and  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat. 

Characteristics  of  rayon.  Rayon  is  a  vegetable  fiber  manufac¬ 
tured  artificially.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  cellulose,  the  solid 
part  or  cellular  wall  material  of  plants.  Under  the  microscope  its 
fibers,  or  filaments,  appear  as  broad  strands  having  markings  which 
run  lengthwise.  Rayon  made  from  the  cuprammonium  process 
differs  somewhat  from  the  others  in  fiber  appearance,  in  that  the 
filaments  are  finer  in  structure  and  resemble  silk  more  closely. 

Although  the  strength  of  rayon  fibers  is  great  compared  with 
that  of  most  textiles,  it  is  less  than  that  of  silk  fibers.  This  high  tensile 
strength  is  lost,  however,  when  the  fibers  are  moistened.  The 
amount  of  loss  varies  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  rayon,  as  already  explained.  Because  of  this,  rayon  fabrics 
must  be  washed  carefully,  for  stretching  or  pulling  ruins  them. 
When  they  become  dry,  the  fabrics  once  more  regain  their  original 
strength. 

In  comparison  with  silk  the  elasticity  of  rayon  is  low.  In  fact, 
rayon  stretches  only  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  loses  its 
elasticity  and  will  not  spring  back  to  its  original  shape.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  wet.  Because  of  its  low  elasticity  rayon 
creases  very  easily.  Manufacturers  have  tried  to  remedy  this  fault 
with  some  success  by  adding  certain  resins  to  the  product. 

In  appearance  rayon  fabrics  may  vary  from  the  very  bright  to 
the  very  dull,  depending  largely  upon  the  type  of  rayon  fiber  and 
the  method  of  twisting  the  filaments  into  yarn.  In  general,  there  are 
three  lusters:  bright,  dull,  and  chalky.  Cellulose  acetate  rayon  has 
two  lusters,  bright  and  dull.  Sometimes  rayon  is  made  duller  by 
weighting  the  fabric,  but  this  decreases  the  strength  of  the  fibers. 
Decreasing  the  size  of  the  filament  also  removes  the  luster  and  is 
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considered  the  most  permanent  method  of  doing  so.  Properly 
treated,  rayon  will  not  change  in  appearance,  for  the  fabrics  retain 
their  original  luster  or  dullness  during  the  life  of  the  garment. 

Rayon  fabrics  also  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the  type  of 
dye  used.  It  is  possible  to  dye  rayons  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
cotton  fabrics  are  dyed,  except  that  special  dyes  are  required  for 
cellulose  acetate  rayons.  In  most  cases  rayon  will  be  more  color 
fast  than  silk,  and  white  rayons  never  turn  yellow  unless  they  are 
scorched. 

Rayons  have  several  other  advantageous  qualities.  Hygienically 
rayon  compares  favorably  with  silk  in  that  it  is  not  subject  to  con¬ 
tamination  with  dirt  nearly  so  easily  as  are  some  of  the  other  vege¬ 
table  fabrics.  Because  of  the  smoothness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
fibers,  dirt  and  bacteria  do  not  adhere  to  the  fabrics  very  readily. 
Furthermore,  rayons  do  not  tend  to  mildew  as  do  other  fabrics  should 
they  be  stored  away  in  a  damp  condition,  nor  do  they  absorb  odors. 
Like  silks,  rayons  are  not  good  conductors  of  heat  and  hence  are  quite 
warm.  Since  the  fiber  is  man-made,  the  diameter  and  length  of  the 
filament  can  be  controlled.  Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  weaves  which  can  be  employed,  more  different  kinds  of 
fabrics  can  be  made  with  rayon  than  with  other  fibers.  In  this  wav 
many  odd  effects  can  be  obtained,  especially  when  rayon  is  combined 
with  other  fibers. 

Spun  rayon.  This  popular  fabric  is  largely  made  from  the  short 
filaments  remaining  as  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon.  These 
cut  lengths  of  waste  are  spun  into  yarns  to  resemble  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  and  linen.  In  addition,  filaments  are  cut  into  standard  lengths 
varying  from  one  to  one  and  one  half  inches  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spun  rayon.  The  strength  of  spun  rayon  depends 
primarily  upon  the  length  and  strength  of  the  filaments  used. 

There  arc  several  advantages  to  spun  rayon  over  other  types  of 
rayon  yarn.  Garments  made  from  it  arc  fluffy  in  appearance,  have 
good  draping  qualities,  and  arc  highly  economical.  Its  one  great 
disadvantage  is  that  it  tends  to  shrink  when  wet. 

Many  types  of  fabrics  arc  made  from  spun  rayon,  such  as  challis, 
homespuns,  serges,  sheers,  tweeds,  and  whipcords.  A  variety  of  de¬ 
signs  can  be  obtained  with  this  type  of  rayon,  for  it  can  be  mixed 
with  other  fibers.  In  this  way  many  variations  arc  obtained.  Fabrics 
which  are  dull,  semibright,  or  lustrous  may  be  made  from  spun 
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rayon.  Blending  it  with  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  makes 
cross-dyeing  possible,  and  this  results  in  many  novelty  effects. 
Furthermore,  the  filaments  of  spun  rayon  can  be  made  in  any  diameter 
to  imitate  other  fibers.  This  is  advantageous  if  these  products  are 
not  represented  to  you  as  made  from  natural  fibers;  if  they  are  cor- 


American  Viscose  Corporation 

Examples  of  rayon  correctly  labeled.  You  should  read  all  labels  attentively 
and  follow  instructions  in  order  to  get  the  best  service  from  your  rayon  garments. 


rectly  labeled  and  priced  accordingly,  you  may  benefit  greatly  by  their 
use.  In  fact,  in  some  ways  spun-rayon  garments  are  superior  to  the 
natural  fabrics,  especially  when  the  latter  are  sized  and  weighted 
excessively.  Unfortunately,  some  weighted  spun  rayons  also  are  now 
appearing  upon  the  market. 
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Labeling  of  rayon  garments.  You  can  avoid  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  reading  the  labels  on  rayon  garments  carefully.  A  trade- 
practice  agreement  between  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
rayon  industry  requires  manufacturers  of  rayon  garments  to  disclose 
the  rayon  content  of  the  fabrics  used.  Labels  must  state  that  the 
garments  are  made  of  rayon  rather  than  of  some  other  fiber;  if  a 
manufacturer  claims  either  directly  or  indirectly  that  a  rayon  garment 
is  made  of  other  fibers,  he  is  subject  to  prosecution.  The  label  need 
not  state,  however,  what  type  of  rayon  is  used.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
omission,  since  the  method  of  care  differs  with  the  types  of  rayon 
used.  However,  if  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  identify  the  type  of 
rayon  either  by  the  name  of  the  process  or  by  a  trade  name,  he  must 
be  truthful.  Labels  of  rayon  materials  may  not  give  the  name  of 
some  weave  generally  associated  with  a  nonrayon  fabric  unless  the 
word  rayon  is  used  in  conjunction  with  it.  For  instance,  a  garment 
may  not  be  labeled  as  taffeta  or  crepe  unless  it  is  called  rayon  taffeta 
or  rayon  crepe.  In  the  case  of  mixed  goods  the  rules  further  require 
that  the  percentage  of  rayon  or  other  fibers  be  declared  by  placing 
on  the  label  at  least  the  names  of  the  various  fibers  in  the  order  of 
their  amount,  that  is,  the  largest  one  first  and  the  smallest  last. 
When  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  disclose  the  actual  percentage 
figures,  he  must  do  so  truthfully  and  for  all  fibers  used  in  excess  of 
5  per  cent.  Thus  a  garment  containing  rayon,  silk,  and  cotton  might 
be  so  labeled:  "50  per  cent  rayon,  40  per  cent  silk,  and  10  per  cent 
cotton/'  Garments  containing  rayon  plus  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
other  fibers  need  not  specify  on  the  label  the  names  of  the  other 
fibers  present,  for  they  may  be  designated  merely  as  "Miscellaneous 
fibers"  or  "Other  fibers." 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  rayon 
industry  have  agreed  that  information  on  the  label  as  to  the  proper 
care  in  laundering  the  garment  is  valuable,  though  not  compulsory. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  trade-agreement  rules  concerning  quality 
grading,  although  the  wholesale  trade  uses  a  quality-grading  system 
which  designates  three  grades  of  rayon  yarn  as  follows:  First,  Second, 
and  Inferior.  As  the  last  grade  is  not  sold  under  a  manufacturer's 
name,  it  is  wise  for  you  to  avoid  all  rayon  garments  not  made  under 
a  trade  or  brand  name. 

Care  of  rayon  goods.  In  some  ways  rayons  require  treatment  and 
care  differing  from  that  of  other  fabrics.  Care  in  the  laundering  of 
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rayon  fabrics  is  essential.  They  should  be  washed  in  lukewarm  water 
with  a  neutral  soap.  Even  greater  care  and  skill  are  required  than  for 
silks  and  wools,  for  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  stretching  of  the 
fabric.  Careless  laundering  of  rayon  garments  may  break  the  fibers 
or  stretch  them  beyond  the  point  of  elasticity  where  they  will  spring 
back  into  shape.  In  the  ironing  of  rayon  garments  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  hot  an  iron,  especially  for  cellulose  acetate  rayon 
goods;  for  rayon  tends  to  fuse  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature; 
that  is,  the  fibers  actually  melt  and  run  together.  It  is  unwise  to 
hang  rayon  garments  up  to  dry,  for  their  own  weight  causes  them  to 
stretch  unduly;  and  if  a  rayon  garment  stretches  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  its  total  length,  it  will  not  resume  its  original  shape.  Because  of 
the  tendency  of  rayon  to  fuse,  it  should  not  be  dried  in  the  sunlight 
or  near  a  heater. 

Rayon  garments  may  be  ruined  in  dry  cleaning  if  you  fail  to 
inform  the  cleaner  what  kind  of  rayon  is  used  in  the  garment,  for 
some  dry-cleaning  solutions  dissolve  acetate  rayon.  If  you  cannot 
determine  from  the  label  or  from  the  retailer  what  kind  of  rayon 
was  used,  you  will  find  the  references  on  pages  368-369  valuable  in 
distinguishing  between  the  different  kinds. 


OTHER  ARTIFICIAL  FIBERS 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  minor  synthetic  fibers  is  known 
as  Lastex.  This  is  a  spun-rubber  yarn  made  from  latex,  the  milk  of 
the  rubber  tree.  The  method  of  manufacture  involves  treating  latex 
with  certain  chemicals  and  forcing  the  solution  thus  obtained  through 
tiny  holes  measuring  between  0.02  and  0.05  inch  in  diameter,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  filament,  or  fiber,  of  great  elasticity.  These  filaments  are 
made  into  yarns  by  spinning  cotton,  silk,  rayon,  or  wool  threads 
around  them.  Because  of  their  high  degree  of  elasticity  Lastex 
garments  do  not  wrinkle.  They  are  very  durable  and  do  not  require 
special  care  in  laundering.  Lastex  has  been  used  in  underwear, 
bathing  suits,  girdles,  and  hosiery  tops. 

Nylon  is  another  artificially  produced  fiber.  It  is  made  from 
benzene  which  is  carried  through  several  chemical  processes  to  form 
a  heavy  compound.  This  compound,  known  as  a  superpolymer  be¬ 
cause  it  is  composed  of  giant  molecules,  is  condensed  until  it  acquires 
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the  desired  viscosity,  formed  into  fibers,  and  then  spun  into  yarn. 
The  advantages  of  nylon  are  that  it  has  a  higher  tensile  strength  than 
silk  or  rayon,  is  more  elastic  than  either  of  these  fibers,  and  loses  less 
strength  when  wet.  Although  nylon  stockings  will  run,  they  are 
less  inclined  to  snag  than  silk.  Fabrics  made  from  nylon  are  not 
injured  by  water  or  light,  remain  unaffected  by  mildew  or  moths, 
and  dry  rapidly.  The  disadvantages  of  nylon  appear  to  be  that  fabrics 
made  from  the  yarn  are  more  difficult  to  weave  than  silk  and  will 
not  dye  in  all  colors.  These  difficulties  may  be  removed  in  time. 
Another  nylon-like  product  recently  produced  is  vinyon.  This  fiber 
has  the  unique  characteristic  of  being  noninflammable.  As  yet  neither 
nylon  nor  vinyon  has  been  in  use  long  enough  to  afford  conclusive 
information  concerning  the  full  range  of  usefulness  of  these  fibers, 
although  nylon  has  been  experimented  with  as  toothbrush  bristles, 
sewing  thread,  medical  sutures,  hosiery,  and  underwear;  while  vinyon 
has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  nets  with  apparent  success. 

Another  artificial  fiber,  spun  glass ,  is  sometimes  employed  in 
clothing,  largely  for  novelty  effects  in  dresses  and  hats.  The  thread 
is  made  by  heating  a  glass  tube  over  a  flame  until  it  can  be  drawn 
out  into  a  long  fiber.  Fibers  of  exceedingly  small  diameter  can  be 
produced.  The  spun-glass  fiber  is  of  very  low  elasticity,  but  very 
beautiful,  since  the  effects  obtained  with  the  use  of  different-colored 
glass  tubes  are  very  unusual.  Besides,  fabrics  made  from  spun  glass 
will  not  shrink  nor  will  they  be  affected  by  fire,  rust,  moisture,  mold, 
or  insects. 

Even  paper  is  used  for  clothing,  especially  in  some  foreign 
countries  which  have  been  experimenting  with  substitutes  for  natural 
textile  fibers.  A  process  has  been  developed  for  extracting  long  fibers 
of  cellulose  from  wood.  These  fibers  are  similar  to  cotton  in  a 
number  of  ways  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  In  another  method  of  making  garments  from 
paper,  sheets  of  paper  pulp  are  cut  into  long,  narrow  strips.  These 
strips  are  then  twisted  into  yarns  and  woven  into  fabrics. 

Some  of  the  clothing  on  the  market  is  made  of  wire  threads, 
usually  of  metals  like  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  By  drawing  out  threads 
of  these  metals  to  great  length,  fibers  are  made  which  may  be  spun 
into  yarns.  Dresses  made  from  such  yarns  have  the  disadvantage  of 
wrinkling  and  creasing  easily,  and  once  the  garment  is  creased  it 
cannot  be  made  smooth  again. 
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Topic  7.  Furs 

Although  man's  earliest  clothing  was  made  of  animal  skins  and 
although  in  some  climates  furs  may  still  be  a  necessity,  today  furs  are 
usually  regarded  as  luxuries.  However,  since  considerable  sums  of’ 
money  are  spent  for  fur  coats  and  for  fur-trimmed  coats,  you  should 
know  something  about  them.  In  the  fur  industry  there  are  enough 
pitfalls  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  purchase  furs  without  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  types  available,  the  various 
misleading  trade  practices  in  use,  and  the  methods  of  care  which 
prolong  the  life  of  a  fur  garment. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FURS 

The  original  product.  Fur  may  be  defined  as  the  hair-bearing 
skin  of  certain  animals.  About  seventy-five  different  types  of  furs 
are  found  on  the  market,  most  of  them  obtained  from  such  animals 
as  the  cat,  dog,  and  weasel  and  the  various  hoofed  animals. 

A  close  examination  of  the  furs  of  any  of  these  animals  will 
show  that  the  hair  is  composed  of  two  types,  guard  hairs  and  fur 
fibers.  Guard  hairs  are  long,  heavy,  glossy  hairs,  while  fur  fibers  are 
shorter,  lighter,  and  somewhat  curled  in  appearance.  The  function 
of  the  guard  hairs  is  to  protect  the  animal  against  moisture  and  to 
prevent  the  fur  fibers  from  becoming  matted.  The  fur  fibers,  on  the 
other  hand,  afford  warmth  to  the  animal.  The  amount  of  these 
two  types  of  hairs  present  in  the  hide  of  an  animal  varies  with  the 
seasons,  the  most  being  present  in  winter  and  the  least  in  summer. 
Under  the  microscope  the  hairs  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  horny 
or  scaly  coating  and  a  core  containing  the  color  pigment.  The  root  of 
the  hair  is  in  the  form  of  a  bulb,  and  the  shaft  contains  numerous 
air  spaces.  The  fine  luster  which  is  characteristic  of  most  furs  is 
derived  from  the  scaly  material  coating  the  hairs. 

Manufacturing  pelts.  After  the  hides  have  been  removed  from 
the  animals,  they  are  shipped  to  market,  usually  in  a  dry,  hard 
condition.  At  a  tannery  the  adhering  flesh  and  fat  are  removed. 
This  process  requires  great  care  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  too  deeply 
and  removing  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  After  the  peltries  have  been 
fleshed  completely,  they  are  tanned  in  one  of  several  ways.  Creamy 
white  leather  is  tanned  by  the  alum  method,  while  tan-colored  leather 
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is  made  by  the  vegetable  tanning  method.  After  the  tanning  is  done, 
oils  are  rubbed  into  the  hides  on  the  flesh  side  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  deterioration.  Then  the  peltries  are  cleaned  by  revolving 
them  in  large  drums  filled  with  a  fine  sawdust.  This  removes  the 
excess  grease  and  oil,  and  gives  the  final  product  a  fine  luster.  Further 
treatment  of  the  peltries  depends  upon  the  type  of  fur  desired. 

Some  furs  must  have  the  guard  hairs  removed  to  reveal  the  fur 
fibers  in  their  true  beauty.  In  certain  expensive  furs,  such  as 
beaver,  this  is  done  by  hand.  However,  most  furs  are  treated  by  a 
machine  which  blows  the  fur  fibers  aside  and  cuts  the  guard  hairs 
off  short.  This  latter  method  is  usually  applied  to  rabbit,  Alaska 
sealskin,  and  sometimes  to  muskrat. 

Other  furs  are  dyed,  often  to  simulate  more  expensive  types,  by 
two  methods,  dip  dyeing  and  brush  dyeing.  The  former  dyes  the 
fur  down  to  the  leather,  while  the  latter  colors  only  the  surface. 

Some  of  the  white  furs,  like  ermine  and  fox,  are  bleached  to 
remove  yellow  spots  and  other  stains.  Still  others  are  bleached  to 
lighten  their  color.  This  process  weakens  the  furs  somewhat. 

A  process  known  as  blending  is  applied  to  some  furs  which  do 
not  match  perfectly.  This  is  done  by  brushing  dye  over  the  tips  to 
darken  them.  Blending  may  have  two  disadvantages:  Inexpertly 
blended  furs  fade  in  time,  and  permanently  blended  furs  are  some¬ 
times  sold  for  prices  which  lead  you  to  believe  you  are  getting  a  fur 
of  better  quality. 

Another  process  of  imitation  is  called  pointing;  by  this  an 
inferior,  common  type  of  animal  is  treated  to  make  it  resemble  a 
more  expensive  variety.  For  example,  silver  fox  may  be  simulated 
by  dyeing  red  fox  skins  black  and  attaching  white  hairs  to  the  hide 
with  glue. 


TYPES  OF  FURS 

Inexpensive  furs.  Furs  vary  greatly  in  price  and  quality.  Often 
furs  of  comparatively  low  price  excel  expensive  furs  in  durability. 
More  often  than  not  the  beauty  of  the  fur  is  the  deciding  factor  in 
determining  its  price.  Those  which  sell  as  coats  at  less  than  $200 
or  as  scarfs  at  less  than  $50  may  be  classified  as  inexpensive  furs. 
The  following  table  will  help  you  to  identify  and  compare  the  more 
important  types  of  inexpensive  furs. 
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Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Bear  . . . 

Fur  fibers  fine,  long,  brown 
or  black  colored.  Has  a 
tendency  to  mat.  Guard 
hairs  coarse,  black,  and 
long  (about  3  to  4 
inches).  Skin  6  by  3  feet 
in  size. 

Excellent 

Coats 

Calf  . . 

Pelts  must  be  sheared  to 
make  hairs  short.  Fur 
wears  thin  easily.  Often 
used  to  imitate  the  ocelot 
or  leopard  and  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  pony. 

Fair 

Coats 

House  Cat  .... 

Obtained  from  cats  which 
have  gone  back  to  wild 
life.  Fur  beautiful  but 
soon  sheds,  of  black,  blue- 
gray,  and  white  color  or 
dyed  black  or  brown. 
Sometimes  used  to  imi¬ 
tate  seal.  Skin  18  by  9 
inches  in  size. 

Poor 

Muffs  and 
scarfs 

Hare . 

Woolly  fur  which  felts  eas¬ 
ily.  Often  used  to  imi¬ 
tate  other  animals  by  dye¬ 
ing.  Fur  fiber  blue. 
Guard  hair  blue  -  gray, 
white  or  tan.  Skin  24  by 
9  inches  in  size. 

Fair  to  poor 

Coats  and 
hats 

Marmot . 

Fur  fiber  short  and  thick. 
Guard  hair  long.  Hair 
color  divided  in  three 
equal  parts:  top  is  blue, 
middle  is  white,  and  bot¬ 
tom  is  yellow.  Dyed  and 
blended  to  imitate  mink. 
Skin  18  by  12  inches  in 
size. 

Good  to  fair 

Coats 
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Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Muskrat . 

Fur  fibers  thick  and  even. 
Guard  hairs  long  and 
dark.  Three  types:  black, 
brown,  and  silver.  Dark 
furs  best.  Skin  12  by  8 
inches  in  size. 

Fair 

Coats 

Opossum  ..... 

Fur  fiber  thick,  even,  long, 
and  straight  of  white  or 
gray  color.  Guard  hairs 
similar  but  black  in  color. 
Often  dyed  black,  blue, 
and  brown.  Skin  18  by 
10  inches  in  size. 

Good  to  fair 

Coats  and 
trimmings 

Pony . 

Hair  short  and  bristly  of 
gray,  tan,  brown,  and 
black  color.  Fur  has  a 
watered  appearance.  Skin 
36  by  20  inches  in  size. 

Good  to  fair 

Coats 

Rabbit  . 

Fur  fibers  blue -gray  and 
guard  hair  dark  in  color. 
Fur  thick,  strong,  and  of 
fine  texture  but  skins 
quite  weak.  Used  to  sim¬ 
ulate  about  70  other 
types  of  furs. 

Fair  to  poor 

Coats 

Medium-priced  furs.  Coats  ranging 

from  $200  to  $600  and 

scarfs  costing  from  $50  to  $100  may  be  classed  as  medium  priced. 

Some  of  the  more  important  furs  in  this  class  are  given 

below. 

Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Badger  . 

Fur  fibers  long,  even,  soft, 
silky,  and  white  in  color. 
Guard  hairs  varying  in 
length,  of  white  color 
with  dark  bands.  Better 
grades  have  silvery  tips, 

Excellent  to 
good 

Trimmings 
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Description 

Durability 

Uses 

while  low  grades  are  yel¬ 
lowish  and  coarse.  Skin 
2  by  12  inches  in  size. 

Beaver  . 

Fur  fibers  bluish  brown. 
Guard  hairs  bright,  long, 
and  coarse  but  usually 
plucked  out.  Leather  soft 
and  pliable.  May  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  rain,  although  ex¬ 
perts  can  remove  curl. 
Skin  3  by  2  feet  in  size. 

Excellent 

Coats  and 
trimmings 

Lamb . 

Several  types:  broadtail,  kar- 
acul,  and  Persian.  Vary 
according  to  curl,  color, 
and  luster.  Quality  var¬ 
ies,  but  Persian  best. 
Lamb  furs  are  often  dyed 
to  bring  out  luster. 

Good  to 

Fair 

Coats 

Fitch  . 

Fur  fiber  fine,  short,  and 
yellow  in  color.  Guard 
hairs  long  and  dark.  Two 
types:  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  Former  yellow,  and 
latter  white.  Poorer 
grades  short-haired  and 
orange  colored.  Skin  12 
by  3  inches  in  size. 

Good 

Scarfs  and 
coats 

Red  Fox . 

Fur  fibers  long,  soft,  thick, 
and  yellowish  red  in 
color.  Guard  hair  long 
and  silky.  May  be  dyed 
from  pale  tan  to  black  or 
pointed  with  white 
badger  hairs.  Skin  24  by 
18  inches  in  size. 

Good  to 
poor 

Scarfs 

Leopard  . 

Fur  fibers  sparse,  guard 
hairs  short.  Best  grades 
have  small,  dark  spots  on 
a  light  background  of  pale 

Fair 

Coats 
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Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Marten  ...... 

orange  or  white.  Poorer 
grades  show  less  contrast 
of  color.  Skin  3  by  6  feet 
in  size. 

Three  types :  American, 

Good 

Scarfs,  capes 

j 

Ocelot  . 

baum,  and  stone.  Vary 
according  to  color  and 
condition  of  hairs,  from 
gray  to  dark  brown  in 
color  and  from  soft  to 
coarse  guard  hairs.  Skin 
16  by  5  inches  in  size. 

Fur  fibers  sparse.  Guard 

Good  to 

Coats 

i 

Raccoon . 

hairs  short.  Spotted  like 
leopard  but  rings  elon¬ 
gated  and  of  black  or 
brown  color  or  white  with 
black  centers.  Better 
grades  show  most  contrast 
between  spots  and  back¬ 
ground.  Skin  36  by  13 
inches  in  size. 

Fur  fibers  long  and  plenti¬ 

Fair 

Good 

Coats 

Seal  . 

ful.  Guard  hairs  long  and 
silky.  Fur  fibers  light 
brown  and  guard  hair  sil¬ 
ver-gray.  Poorer  grades 
have  reddish  tint  and  ex¬ 
cessively  long  fur.  Skin 
20  by  1 3  inches  in  size. 

Two  types:  fur  and  hair. 

Excellent  to 

Coats  and 

The  former  has  deep  fur 

good 

jackets 

Skunk  . 

fibers,  the  latter  none  at 
all.  Guard  hairs  stiff  or 
plucked  out.  Dyed  brown 
or  black,  though  some 
hair  seals  are  gray. 

Fur  fibers  thick,  close,  and 

Good 

Coats  and 

colored  a  bluish  black. 

jackets 
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Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Squirrel  . 

Guard  hairs  long,  glossy, 
and  erect.  The  natural 
white  stripes  are  dyed 
out.  Better  grades  have 
thick  fur,  and  are  very 
dark.  Poorer  qualities  are 
coarse  and  short-haired. 
Skin  15  by  8  inches  in 
size. 

Fur  fibers  short,  and  guard 

Fair  to  poor 

Coats 

hairs  coarse  and  long. 
Best  qualities  are  steel- 
blue  in  color  with  full  fur 
and  fine,  silky  texture  of 
guard  hairs.  Poorer 
grades  are  pale,  have  a 
reddish  tint,  and  heavy 
hair.  Skin  10  by  5  inches 
in  size. 

■  i 

Expensive  furs.  In  this  group  are  included  coats  selling  for 
more  than  $600  and  scarfs  for  more  than  $100.  The  following  table 
gives  information  about  the  more  important  furs  of  this  group. 


Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Chinchilla  .... 

Fur  fibers  slate-blue  and  lus¬ 
trous.  Guard  hairs  lus¬ 
trous  white  with  some¬ 
what  dark  tips.  Poorer 
qualities  have  a  yellow¬ 
ish  tint.  Very  beautiful 
in  color. 

Poor 

Coats  and 
capes 

Ermine  . 

Fur  fibers  short  and  lus¬ 
trous.  Guard  hairs  long; 
white  in  winter  and  red- 
brown  in  summer,  former 
most  desirable.  Skin  12 
by  2%  inches  in  size. 

Fair 

Coats  and 
capes 
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Name 

Description 

Durability 

Uses 

Silver  Fox  .... 

Fur  fiber  dense  and  fine. 
Guard  hairs  lustrous 
blue-black,  tipped  with 
silver,  and  of  considerable 
length.  Best  grades  have 
a  black  center  streak,  a 
cross  below  the  neck,  and 
rich  silver  tips  to  the 
guard  hairs.  Poorer 
grades  are  of  a  brownish 
tint.  Skin  20  by  10  inches 
in  size. 

Good  to  fair 

Scarfs, 
capes, 
muffs,  and 
jackets 

Mink  . 

Fur  fibers  dense,  even,  and 
short.  Guard  hairs  lus¬ 
trous  and  strong.  Best 
qualities  are  brown  or 
blue-brown,  having  a 
darker  streak  down  cen¬ 
ter,  full-furred  and  fluffy. 

Excellent 

Coats,  capes, 
and  scarfs 

Otter  ........ 

Fur  fibers  dense,  silky,  and 
lustrous.  Guard  hairs 
same.  Best  grades  are 
rich  black  with  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  silver  points. 
Skin  50  by  25  inches  in 
size. 

Excellent 

Coats 

Sable  . 

Fur  fibers  dense,  fine,  and 
long.  Guard  hairs  lustrous 
and  long.  Several  types 
according  to  country 
from  which  they  come. 
Siberian  best,  next  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  last  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  Best  grades 
bluish-black  with  dark 
center  stripe.  Poorer 
grades  have  yellow  tint. 
Skin  17  by  5  inches  in 
size. 

Good 

Coats,  capes, 
and  scarfs 
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SELECTION  OF  FURS 

Quality  guides.  To  obtain  the  utmost  comfort  and  beauty 
from  furs  you  should  consider  several  points.  Before  even  looking 
at  a  fur  garment  consider  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  may  think  only  of  appearance,  such  factors  as  dur¬ 
ability  and  protection  from  cold  playing  a  less  important  part.  Those 
who  need  coats  for  all-around  use  should  want  durability  and  warmth. 
The  locality  in  which  you  live  should  influence  you  in  the  choice 
of  a  particular  fur,  as  certain  furs  are  not  durable  in  damp  climates. 
Consider  next  which  merchants  to  patronize.  It  is  best  to  trade  at 
established  shops  of  good  reputation,  avoiding  cut-rate  and  bargain 
stores.  There  are  so  many  misrepresentations  in  the  fur  trade  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  trade  at  random. 

There  are,  in  general,  five  points  on  which  the  quality  of  an 
individual  fur  may  be  judged:  (1)  the  length  of  the  hairs,  (2)  the 
texture  of  the  pelts,  (3)  the  thickness  of  the  fur,  (4)  the  color  of 
the  fur,  and  (5)  the  condition  of  the  skin.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  quality  of  a  fur  does  not  always  depend  upon  durability,  for 
more  often  than  not  the  beauty  of  the  fur  is  given  first  consideration 
and  is  priced  highest. 

Furs  with  the  longest  hairs  are  usually  the  most  beautiful, 
though  often  they  are  the  least  durable,  for  long  hairs  tend  to  wear 
out  easily.  As  you  have  learned,  most  furs  have  two  lengths  of  hair, 
a  short  fur  fiber  and  a  long  guard  hair.  In  some  cases  the  guard  hairs 
are  removed,  giving  the  garment  a  short-haired  appearance. 

The  texture  of  the  hairs  should  also  be  considered.  The  best 
furs  have  hairs  which  appear  lively  and  lustrous.  However,  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  condition  can  be  artificially 
created,  and  that  only  experience  in  comparing  furs  will  teach  you 
how  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and  the  artificial. 

The  thickness ,  or  density ,  of  the  fur  has  an  influence  upon  both 
durability  and  appearance.  Furs  in  which  the  fur  fibers  are  close  and 
dense,  thus  holding  the  guard  hairs  erect,  are  the  best  in  quality. 
This  gives  the  pelts  a  full,  heavy,  fluffy  appearance.  Furs  obtained 
from  animals  in  winter  tend  to  be  more  dense  than  those  from 
animals  caught  in  the  summertime.  They  are  also  the  richest  in  color. 

Color  is  not  very  reliable  as  a  quality  guide,  for  often  furs  are 


Keystone  Viciv  Co. 

These  beautiful  fox  skins  will  bring  a  good  price  because  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body  fibers  and  the  lustrous  color  of  the  long  guard  hairs. 
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dyed.  In  general,  however,  if  an  undyed  fur  can  be  obtained,  it  is  of 
the  best  quality  providing  the  color  is  rich  and  deep.  Furthermore, 
undyed  or  unbleached  furs  are  more  durable. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  to  the  quality  of  a  fur, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  durability,  is  the  condition  of 
the  skin.  The  toughness  or  softness,  oiliness  or  dryness,  pliability  or 
stiffness  of  a  skin  largely  determines  the  length  of  its  life.  A  good 
fur  is  soft,  oily,  and  pliable.  Avoid  pelts  which  have  unusually  thin 
skins,  for  this  condition  is  often  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  skins 
during  the  dressing  process.  Such  pelts  shrink  when  the  garment 
becomes  wet  or  during  the  cleaning  process. 

You  should  remember  in  choosing  a  particular  fur  that  the 
animal  source  is  sometimes  important.  You  cannot  expect  a  durable 
fur  if  it  has  been  taken  from  a  small,  weak  type  of  animal.  Furs 
from  strong  animals  living  in  severe  climates  are  more  likely  to  be 
durable. 

The  manufacturing  processes  to  which  the  furs  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  also  affect  their  durability.  You  should  consider  whether  you 
wish  to  buy  a  dyed  or  an  undyed  fur.  In  general,  dyed  furs  are  less 
durable  than  natural  furs,  for  the  acids  in  the  dyes  tend  to  weaken 
them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a  dyed  fur  from  a  natural 
one,  especially  when  the  dye  does  not  contrast  appreciably  with  the 
natural  color.  However,  by  blowing  into  the  fur  and  noting  the 
skin  you  can  often  tell  quite  easily  whether  the  fur  has  been  dyed. 
Most  animals  normally  have  a  white  skin;  if  the  skin  is  colored,  dye 
is  indicated.  Besides  reducing  the  durability  of  the  fur,  dyeing 
occasionally  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  irritating  to  the  people 
sensitive  to  some  of  the  aniline  compounds  used.  You  should  also 
remember  that  plucking  furs,  that  is,  removing  the  guard  hairs,  often 
reduces  the  durability;  unplucked  furs  usually  wear  better. 

If  you  are  buying  a  fur  coat,  you  should  observe  several  points 
in  the  construction  of  the  garment.  A  coat  which  has  the  pelts 
stayed  or  has  a  lining  of  silk  or  of  some  other  fabric  is  not  so  likely 
to  pull  out  at  the  seams  as  one  which  is  unstayed.  Note  whether 
the  seams  are  sewed  together  securely.  The  stitching  should  be 
strong  and  even.  Look  at  the  back  of  the  pelts  to  see  whether  the 
skins  have  been  filled  in  with  patches  or  whether  the  leather  has  been 
sewed  in  the  centers  of  the  pelts.  Such  leathering  indicates  a  cheap 
construction,  and  the  use  of  many  patches  betrays  the  presence  of 
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inferior  pelts.  Finally,  note  the  thickness  of  the  fur  at  the  points 
of  greatest  wear.  For  durability  the  edges  of  the  cuffs,  the  front, 
elbows,  and  pockets  should  have  thicker  and  heavier  fur  than  other 
parts  of  the  garment. 

Interpreting  trade  names.  Because  of  the  great  amount  of 
deception  once  practiced  in  the  fur  trade,  the  industry  itself  finally 
petitioned  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  set  up  rules  of  fair-trade 
practice.  Accordingly,  a  trade-practice  conference  was  held  and  rules 
were  formulated  for  the  naming  of  furs  on  labels  and  in  advertise¬ 
ments.  Today  reputable  fur  dealers  sell  their  products  honestly. 

Under  the  trade  agreement  no  fur  may  be  sold  under  the  name 
of  any  animal  other  than  that  from  which  it  was  derived.  Nor  may 
any  fur  be  sold  under  the  name  of  a  nonexistent  animal.  As  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  these  two  practices,  which  are  still  indulged  in  by 
unscrupulous  dealers,  you  should  always  purchase  fur  garments  from 
reputable  dealers. 

Misrepresenting  the  place  of  origin  of  furs  is  also  condemned  as 
unfair  trade  practice,  for  it  tends  to  mislead  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
product  when  high  quality  is  associated  with  a  particular  region.  In 
like  manner  passing  off  domestic  furs  as  imported  furs  is  condemned. 

When  furs  are  tipped,  blended,  pointed,  or  dyed,  trade-practice 
rules  require  such  processing  to  be  declared  on  the  labels  and  in  the 
advertisements.  Dyeing  often  greatly  changes  the  appearance  of 
furs,  causing  an  inferior  product  to  appear  high  in  quality  or  the  fur 
of  one  animal  to  resemble  another.  The  dyeing  process  enables 
unscrupulous  merchants  to  sell  a  great  many  inferior  furs  at  high 
prices  through  the  use  of  false  and  misleading  claims  and  deceptive 
names.  A  large  number  of  furs  arc  dyed  to  imitate  more  valuable 
ones,  so  cleverly  at  times  that  even  experts  are  deceived  unless  they 
resort  to  the  microscope.  The  most  common  pelts  used  for  such 
purposes  arc  dog,  goat,  hare,  rabbit,  and  sheep.  Dog  fur  is  often 
dyed  to  resemble  lynx,  fox,  and  wolf.  Some  of  the  fur  names  used 
to  designate  dog  fur  (usually  Manchurian  dog)  are  as  follows: 
Belgian  lynx,  black  poiret  fox,  Isabella  fox,  Manchurian  black  fox, 
Manchurian  fox,  Manchurian  wolf,  red  fox,  and  wolfox.  Goat  fur 
often  masquerades  on  the  market  as  bear,  wolf,  lamb,  or  leopard. 
Blue  Japanese  wolf,  China  bear,  French  wolf,  giraffe  kid,  kid  cross, 
kid  karacul,  kid-skin,  leopard,  and  lcopardinc  arc  some  of  the  names 
used  for  goat  fur.  The  hare,  a  member  of  the  rabbit  family,  is  used 
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to  imitate  the  pelts  of  the  beaver,  fox,  leopard,  lynx,  muskrat,  and 
skunk.  It  is  sold  as  chinchilla,  French  leopard,  sable,  and  sable  hair. 
The  skin  of  the  rabbit  is  used  more  than  that  of  any  other  animal 
to  imitate  other  furs,  such  as  those  of  the  lion,  tiger,  beaver,  lynx, 
seal,  leopard,  muskrat,  and  skunk.  Such  names  as  Australian  rabbit, 
Baltic  lion,  Baltic  tiger,  black  lynx,  chinchilla,  ermine,  Hudson  seal, 
leopard,  nutria,  muskrat,  sable,  sable  hair,  seal,  skunk,  and  beaver 
are  frequently  used  to  designate  dyed  rabbit  fur.  Finally,  sheep  fur 
is  sometimes  used  in  imitation  of  other  animals,  such  as  wombat 
and  various  furs  made  from  lamb,  and  sold  under  such  names  as  Amer¬ 
ican  broadtail,  American  wombat,  broadtail,  karacul,  and  processed 
broadtail. 

Certain  trade  names  either  include  part  of  the  name  of  some 
well-known  animal  whose  fur  is  considered  desirable  or  are  purely 
fictitious.  Animal  names  ending  in  the  suffixes  “ette”  and  “ine” 
indicate  imitations  of  that  animal.  The  name  of  the  animal  from 
which  the  fur  is  derived  should  also  be  given  with  such  fictitious 
names  as:  Genet  (cat);  Karona  (cow);  chinchow  (dog);  dalyak,  erco- 
mine,  leopardine  (goat);  Hudson  seal  and  Red  River  seal  (musk¬ 
rat);  coney,  Hudson  seal,  Siberian  seal,  Northern  seal,  nubian 
seal,  laskin  seal,  bay  seal,  lapin,  imitation  ermine,  Larkin  seal,  French 
seal,  minkoney,  beaverette,  leopardine,  nutriette,  sealine,  chin- 
chillette,  marmotine,  ermeline,  squirrelette  (rabbit);  Astrakhan  and 
Bokhara  (sheep). 


CARE  OF  FUR  GARMENTS 

Wearing.  Several  precautions  should  be  used  in  the  wearing 
of  fur  garments,  especially  coats,  which  make  for  increased  durability. 
You  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  wearing  a  fur  coat  in  the  rain,  for 
too  much  water  ruins  most  furs.  Repeated  wettings  cause  furs  to 
lose  their  softness  and  pliability,  requiring  oiling  of  the  skins  to  bring 
them  back  to  life.  Fur  garments  which  have  been  moistened  should 
be  dried  in  a  cool  place,  preferably  where  there  is  plenty  of  air 
circulation.  The  fur  should  first  be  wiped  along  the  hair  flow  with 
a  clean  bath  towel  and  then  shaken  out,  so  as  to  remove  as  much 
water  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  hang  the  coat  to  dry 
near  a  radiator  or  other  heat  source,  and  especially  not  in  the  sunlight, 
for  heat  dries  the  oil  out  of  fur  skins.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
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patented  water  repellent  preparations  make  furs  only  a  bit  more 
water  resistant,  not  waterproof. 

You  should  carefully  avoid  any  friction  caused  by  rubbing  the 
fur  against  other  articles,  such  as  the  steering  wheel  of  the  auto- 
mobile,  the  doorsill  of  the  car,  jewelry,  hat  brims,  purses,  and  chairs, 
Carrying  a  purse  under  the  arm  is  ruinous  to  fur  coats,  for  the  slight 
friction  caused  by  the  leather  or  metal  of  the  purse  soon  wears  the 
fur  fibers  off.  Seating  yourself  carelessly  while  wearing  a  fur  coat 
tends  to  damage  the  garment.  You  should  always  unfasten  the  coat 
and  shrug  your  shoulders  to  lift  the  coat  slightly,  for  this  prevents 
the  strain  which  eventually  tears  out  buttons,  rips  open  seams,  and 
develops  baggy  places. 

Storage.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  furs  is  destruction  by 
moths.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  moths  from  depositing 
their  eggs  in  fur  garments.  This  is  best  done  by  taking  the  garment 
out  of  the  closet  every  two  weeks  and  beating  it  gently  but  thoroughly 
on  the  leather  side  with  a  short,  thin  stick  or  switch.  Storing  the 
garment  in  a  mothproof  bag  is  helpful.  You  should  place  some 
moth  preventive,  such  as  dichloricide,  crystallized  camphor,  or 
naphthalene,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  The  first  substance  men¬ 
tioned  is  considered  best  by  most  experts,  and  it  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  airing  out  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bringing  the  garment  in  contact 
with  the  moth  preventive  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  for  the  resulting 
chemical  reaction  may  spot  the  fur. 

The  practice  of  sunning  a  fur  garment  to  keep  away  moths  is 
unwise.  Heat  and  sunlight  dry  out  the  oils  in  the  pelts  causing  the 
fur  to  lose  life  so  that  the  fur  fibers  drop  out.  Furthermore,  light, 
even  that  from  an  electric  bulb,  will  in  time  fade  undyed  as  well  as 
dyed  furs,  often  resulting  in  several  shades  of  difference  in  colored 
furs  or  yellowing  in  white  furs. 

If  one  is  not  going  to  use  a  garment  for  some  time,  cold  storage 
may  be  advisable;  however,  false  information  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
seminated  regarding  the  value  and  effects  of  cold  storage.  It  is  true 
that  moth  eggs  will  not  hatch  at  low  temperatures,  and  that  the 
balanced  humidity  of  the  better  types  of  cold-storage  vaults  prevents 
the  oils  from  drying  out  of  the  pelts,  but  the  fumigation  services 
offered  by  some  cold-storage  plants  seems  to  be  highly  overrated. 
Some  of  the  gases  appear  to  affect  the  color  of  the  furs,  although 
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the  most  modern  ones  do  not  seem  to  have  this  fault.  In  any  case 
when  a  storage  plant  offers  insurance  against  moths,  fire,  and  theft, 
you  should  be  certain  that  the  receipt  for  the  storage  charge  includes 
a  statement  to  this  effect. 

Cleaning.  The  cleaning  of  fur  garments  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
done,  not  at  home,  but  by  a  reputable  furrier. 

However,  garments  which  are  soiled  only  slightly  may  be  cleaned 
by  dusting  or  brushing  the  garment  occasionally.  This  should  not  be 
done  carelessly  or  too  frequently,  for  many  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  furs  should  not  be  handled  with  a  comb  or  brush. 
Remember  in  cleaning  furs  that  their  durability  depends  greatly  upon 
the  amount  of  oil  in  the  leather.  If  this  oil  dries  out,  the  pelts  soon 
becomes  tender  or  even  stiff  and  brittle.  Loss  of  oil' also  causes  the 
fur  to  lose  its  luster.  The  original  luster  may  be  restored  by  a 
process  called  glazing.  Generally  this  must  be  done  by  experienced 
furriers,  who  use  ordinary  cold  water  or  some  special  preparation 
containing  glycerin  or  some  similar  liquid.  Heavy  paper  is  then  laid 
on  the  fur  and  a  warm  iron  is  then  run  over  the  fur  to  draw  out 
the  oils. 

Topic  8.  Leather  Goods 

Because  most  of  the  leather  used  in  garments  today  goes  into 
shoes  and  gloves,  you  will  find  it  wise  to  learn  the  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  leather,  the  various  types  of  leather  available,  and  the  means  of 
judging  the  quality  of  leather  goods. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LEATHER 

Preparation.  The  hides  from  which  the  leather  we  purchase  is 
made  come  largely  from  the  plants  of  the  meat  packers  of  this 
country.  However,  some  are  obtained  from  butchers  and  some  are 
imported,  notably  from  Australia  and  South  America. 

The  hides  are  received  at  the  tannery  in  various  conditions,  such 
as  green,  green-salted,  dry-salted,  or  dry.  Green  pelts  are  untreated  in 
any  way  after  their  removal  from  the  animal.  The  terms  salted 
pelts  and  dried  pelts  are  self-explanatory.  Green-salted  pelts  are 
generally  preferred  by  tanners  as  being  the  most  workable. 
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At  the  tannery  the  hides  are  put  through  a  number  of  steps  in 
preparation  for  tanning.  The  first  step  is  to  soak  the  hide  in  water 
for  several  hours,  or  for  days  when  it  is  very  hard,  to  remove 
all  blood,  dirt,  and  other  debris.  Next  the  hide  is  trimmed,  the 
tail  being  removed  and  the  hide  cut  down  the  middle  into  two 
"sides/'  The  two  sides  are  then  fleshed;  that  is,  the  flesh  and  fat 
are  scraped  off.  Next  comes  the  dehairing  process,  by  which  the 
hair  is  removed  in  one  of  three  ways:  liming,  sweating,  or  apply¬ 
ing  a  metallic  sulphide,  usually  sodium  sulphide.  Liming  requires 
that  the  skin  be  soaked  in  lime  solution  for  several  days  or  even  for 
as  long  as  two  months.  The  lime  solution  is  very  strong,  so  that 
soon  the  hide  becomes  soft  and  swells  up,  making  it  a  simple  matter 
to  scrape  off  the  hair  either  by  hand  or  mechanically.  The  sweating 
process  exposes  the  hide  to  moisture  and  heat  for  from  several  days 
to  a  week,  causing  the  hair  to  fall  out  of  its  own  accord.  In  the 
sodium-sulphide  method ,  which  is  used  when  the  tanner  wishes  to 
preserve  the  hair  as  a  by-product,  a  sodium-sulphide  paste  is  applied 
to  the  hide  and  left  overnight,  the  hair  being  easily  removed  by  hand 
the  next  day.  If  the  liming  process  has  been  used,  the  hide  must  be 
delimed  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state  of  consistency.  The  final 
step  is  the  pickling  process,  wherein  the  skin  is  submerged  in  a 
sulphuric-acid  solution  containing  salt  and  left  there  till  it  becomes 
white. 

The  tanning  process  is  begun  by  hanging  the  hide  in  a  large  tank 
upon  rockers  which  agitate  the  hide  in  a  tanning  solution.  Different 
kinds  of  tanning  solutions  are  used,  depending  upon  the  animal  hide 
to  be  tanned  and  the  function  to  which  the  leather  is  to  be  put. 
The  action  of  certain  chemicals  in  the  solution  converts  the  hide  to 
leather,  the  process  usually  taking  about  fifteen  days.  There  arc  six 
major  tanning  methods;  namely,  vegetable,  chrome,  chamois,  union, 
alum,  and  combination.  The  most  common  process  is  vegetable 
tanning ,  in  which  the  materials  used  arc  of  vegetable  origin ,  such  as 
woods  (oak  and  chestnut),  barks  (oak,  hemlock,  mangrove,  willow, 
pine,  spruce,  juniper,  and  others),  and  leaves  (sumac,  palmetto,  and 
others).  As  a  rule,  cowhide,  horsehide,  pigskin,  sealskin,  sharkskin, 
and  alligator  skins  arc  vegetable-tanned.  Chrome  tanning  involves 
the  use  of  sodium  dichromate  as  the  tanning  agent.  Skins  arc  usually 
chrome-tanned,  while  hides  arc  rarely  subjected  to  this  process.  Some 
of  the  skins  so  treated  arc  calfskin,  goatskin,  and  sheepskin.  Chamois 
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or  buckskin  tanning  results  in  a  product  resembling  chamois  skin.  In 
this  process  cod  oil  is  beaten  into  the  split  hide  or  skin,  and  the 
hide  is  then  dried  at  no°  Fahrenheit.  After  this  it  is  soaked  in 
warm  water,  the  water  and  grease  are  squeezed  out,  and  the  leather 
is  washed  with  sodium  carbonate.  Repeated  pressing  and  washing 
results  in  a  soft,  pliable  leather  which  is  used  for  shoe  tops  and  gloves. 
Mocha  and  buckskin  are  tanned  by  this  method.  Alum  tanning 
makes  use  of  aluminum  sulphate  and  other  substances  to  give  a 
white  leather.  Union  tanning  is  a  process  which  requires  the  use  of 
two  or  more  of  the  vegetable  tanning  agents  mentioned  earlier. 
Combination  tanning  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  the  tanning  processes  described  above.  Snakeskin  and 
lizard  skins  are  combination  tanned. 

After  the  leather  is  treated  by  one  of  the  foregoing  processes 
it  is  put  into  lay-away  vats,  where  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  tannin 
solution  for  several  months,  meanwhile  being  shifted  occasionally  to 
insure  that  the  tannin  comes  into  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  leather. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  leather  is  washed  in  warm  water,  cod 
or  mineral  oil  is  rubbed  into  it  to  make  it  more  pliable,  and  it  is 
slowly  dried. 

Next  the  leather  is  given  the  finishing  touches,  such  as  shaving, 
splitting,  buffing,  glazing,  boarding,  embossing  and  graining,  fat- 
liquoring,  and  dyeing.  Which  of  these  is  used  individually  or  in 
combination  depends  upon  the  type  of  leather  and  the  function  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  Shaving  by  machine  gives  the  leather  even 
thickness.  Splitting  leather  is  the  cutting  of  the  leather  into  certain 
thicknesses,  or  slices,  the  hair  side  being  known  as  the  grain  split 
and  the  flesh  side  as  flesh  split  or  merely  split  leather.  Buffing  is 
done  on  poorly  grained  leather  to  remove  such  graining.  It  is  used 
also  for  raising  a  nap  on  suede.  Leather  which  is  polished  or  given 
a  high  finish  is  called  glazed  leather.  Boarding  is  accomplished  by 
folding  the  leather  over  so  that  the  two  grain  sides  come  into  contact 
and  pressing  these  together.  Embossing  and  graining  are  artificial 
means  of  producing  a  design  upon  leather,  often  to  imitate  other 
types  of  leather.  Fat-liquoring  to  prevent  drying  and  cracking  is  the 
rubbing  into  the  leather  of  a  solution  of  neat’s-foot  oil  and  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  dyeing  process  the  leather  is  finished  in  any  desired 
color  either  by  being  soaked  in  a  vat  of  dye  or  by  being  brushed  with 
the  dye.  Thus  by  using  different  types  of  finishing  processes,  dif- 
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ferent  tanning  methods,  or  both,  leather  suited  to  almost  any  use  can 
be  produced. 

Kinds  of  leather.  The  many  varieties  of  leather  used  in  clothing 
can  be  distinguished  mainly  by  the  type  of  animal  from  which  they 
come  and  by  the  tanning  process  used. 

The  most  common  of  the  leathers  used  for  clothing  is  cowhide ; 
sometimes  called  cattle  hide.  Most  of  the  sole  leather  used  for  shoes 
is  made  of  cowhide.  The  major  sources  of  cowhide  in  this  country 
are  our  own  packing  houses  or  slaughterhouses,  although  some  of  it 
is  imported.  Cowhide  has  a  characteristically  coarse  grain  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  kinds  of  leather.  It  is  fairly  strong  and 
durable. 

Calfskin  is  another  leather  used  mainly  for  shoe  uppers,  leather 
coats,  and  gloves.  Like  cowhide,  calfskins  are  obtained  from  the 
meat-packing  plants  or  are  imported.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
cowhide  by  its  much  finer  grain.  This  type  of  leather  is  chrome- 
tanned  and  is  somewhat  stronger  and  more  durable  than  cowhide. 
It  is  ideal  for  shoe  uppers  because  of  its  softness,  porous  quality, 
durability,  and  resistance  to  scuffing. 

One  of  the  most  durable  of  leathers  is  kidskin.  It  is  known  as 
goatskin  when  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken  has  matured.  The 
chief  uses  of  kidskins  and  goatskins  are  in  the  making  of  shoe  uppers, 
gloves,  and  coat  linings.  You  can  easily  recognize  these  leathers  by 
their  tiny  perforations  arranged  in  rows  of  three  at  varying  distances 
apart.  This  is  the  "grain";  the  smaller  the  holes  and  the  closer  they 
are  together,  the  more  fine-grained  and  valuable  the  skin.  Most 
goatskins  and  kidskins  are  chrome-tanned. 

Pigskin  is  another  very  durable  leather.  It  also  has  small  holes 
in  the  skin,  but  these  are  arranged  in  triangular  fashion.  This  type 
of  leather  is  vegetable-tanned;  it  is  used  mostly  for  gloves  and  shoe 
uppers. 

Intermediate  between  calfskin  and  cowhide  in  strength  we  find 
the  leather  known  as  sheepskin.  When  taken  from  the  immature 
animal  the  leather  is  known  as  lambskin.  Both  sheepskins  and  lamb¬ 
skins  arc  used  for  gloves,  for  linings  and  tongues  in  shoes,  and  for 
sweatbands  in  hats.  They  arc  admirably  suited  to  these  purposes 
because  they  are  not  only  soft  and  loose-grained,  but  are  easily 
stretched.  Sheepskins  and  lambskins  are  chrome-tanned. 

IIoTschides  arc  just  below  kidskins  in  strength.  Leather  taken 
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from  immature  horses  is  known  as  coltskin.  It  is  a  nonporous  type  of 
leather  used  for  shoe  soles  and  uppers,  both  because  it  is  durable 
and  because  it  polishes  well.  The  vegetable-tanning  process  is  used 
for  this  type  of  leather. 

Deerskin  is  of  two  types,  doeskin  and  buckskin ,  taken  respec¬ 
tively  from  the  female  and  the  male  deer.  They  are  cool  leathers 
but  are  not  very  durable.  Although  the  grain  is  poor,  they  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  gloves  and  shoe  uppers,  the  skins  being  buffed  before 
use.  Usually  they  are  tanned  by  the  chamois  method. 

Occasionally  other  types  of  leather  are  used  for  clothing,  such  as 
elkskin,  antelope  skin,  sharkskin,  sealskin,  and  alligator  skin. 

Processed  leathers  are  prepared  by  special  methods.  The  three 
main  types  of  clothing  leathers  are  patent  leather,  suede,  and  sole 
leather.  Patent  leather  is  genuine  leather  which  has  had  a  coat  of 
enamel  placed  upon  the  surface  to  conceal  the  original  grain  and  to 
give  it  a  high  luster.  It  is  used  for  the  uppers  of  formal  and  dress 
shoes  and  for  purses.  Suede  is  made  by  the  buffing  process,  the  flesh 
side  rather  than  the  grain  side  of  calfskin  or  kidskin  being  used. 
Suede  of  good  quality  is  soft,  has  a  silky  surface,  and  is  of  a  rich  and 
even  color  which  is  quite  fast.  Sole  leather  is  usually  made  from 
cowhide,  either  by  union-tanning  or  by  vegetable-tanning  with  hem¬ 
lock  bark.  Because  great  strength  and  toughness  are  needed,  the 
fibers  of  sole  leather  are  made  more  compact  by  compression  with 
brass  rollers  or  cylinders. 

Quality  guides.  Leather  quality  varies  with  the  age  and  the 
condition  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken,  the  climate  in  which 
the  animal  was  raised,  the  tanning  process,  and  the  section  of  the 
hide  from  which  it  comes.  Even  the  diet  of  an  animal  affects  the 
quality  of  the  leather.  In  general,  the  best  leather  comes  from  the 
section  along  the  middle  of  the  back  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
tail  of  the  animal.  Leather  obtained  from  the  shoulder  and  belly 
sections  is  less  desirable.  As  a  rule,  leather  made  from  the  skins  of 
heavily  and  coarsely  furred  animals  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from 
animals  which  have  been  sheltered  from  the  harsher  elements  of 
nature. 

Fine  leather  has  body  even  though  it  may  be  thin,  and  it  feels 
soft,  supple,  and  lively.  Leather  that  is  thin  like  paper  and  that  has 
a  stiff,  boardlike  consistency  and  a  dead  feel  is  not  of  good  quality. 
The  thickness  of  the  leather  does  not  necessarily  indicate  strength, 
for  thick  leathers  may  be  of  poor  quality. 
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Be  on  guard  against  old,  deteriorated  stock  and  against  decep¬ 
tively  finished  leathers.  Old  material  may  have  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  be  of  apparently  superior  grade,  but  it  may  be  so  rotted 
as  to  have  lost  practically  all  of  its  original  toughness  and  wear¬ 
ing  quality.  Bending  the  leather  will  test  it  for  age,  for  old  leather 
will  crack  on  the  outside  of  the  bend.  Leather  may  be  loaded  to 
make  it  appear  to  be  of  a  quality  higher  than  it  actually  is,  or  it 
may  be  made  in  imitation  of  other  leathers  so  skillfully  that  its  true 
nature  is  difficult  to  determine.  Sometimes  the  finishing  methods 
are  so  inadequate  that  the  finishing  material  wears  off  when  the 
leather  is  wet.  Often  thick  hides  are  split  into  two  or  more  layers 
and  the  leather  is  finished  with  fillers  and  pressed  until  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  unsplit  leather.  Even  though  the  leather  may 
show  the  grain,  or  hair,  side,  it  may  still  be  split,  for  it  may  be  so 
cleverly  embossed  or  engraved  that  detection  of  the  splitting  is  almost 
impossible.  Because  split  leather  is  not  so  serviceable  as  whole 
leather,  you  will  be  defrauded  if  you  are  not  told  that  you  are 
buying  it. 

There  are  many  grades  of  leather,  but  practically  no  grades  are 
marked  on  the  leather  used  for  clothing.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  been  unsuccessful  in  its  attempts  to  standardize  the 
grades.  However,  at  present  many  tanners  use  their  own  grading 
system.  Some  of  them  have  from  500  to  1,500  different  grades  based 
upon  minor  variations  of  weight  and  finish.  Generally  a  combination 
of  alphabetical  and  numerical  symbols  is  used  in  the  grade  names. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Tanners'  Council  of  America  most 
tanners  now  grade  sole  leather  on  a  simple  numerical  system,  but 
much  confusion  exists,  as  the  symbols  used  for  a  particular  grade  bv 
one  tanner  are  not  comparable  to  those  used  by  another.  The 
information  in  the  following  table  was  gathered  by  the  Consumers' 
Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 
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360  buying  satisfactory  clothing 

Some  helpful  information  may  be  gained  from  the  labels  on 
leather  goods.  Look  for  grade  designations.  The  label  should  be 
stamped  in  the  leather  or  indelibly  printed,  for  no  other  method  is 
reliable.  Some  dealers  place  their  own  labels  on  leather  goods,  so 
beware  of  sticker  or  tag-type  labels.  Labels  should  always  state 
whether  the  leather  is  split  or  whole,  and  consumers  should  insist  on 
knowing  this. 


SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  SHOES 

Quality  factors.  Judging  the  quality  of  leather  shoes  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  because  of  the  lack  of  standardization  in  design,  con¬ 
struction,  and  raw  materials.  One  manufacturer  may  produce  a 
superior  shoe  in  one  size  or  type  and  a  shoe  of  low  quality  in  another. 
The  quality  of  the  materials  may  be  judged  to  some  extent  by  the 
workmanship  of  the  shoe,  since  most  manufacturers  of  the  better- 
made  shoes  tend  to  use  superior  qualities  of  leather.  To  secure 
durable  and  satisfactory  footwear  the  purchaser  should  consider  the 
price,  fit,  ability  to  retain  shape,  quality  of  raw  materials,  construction, 
and  style. 

Price  is  no  more  adequate  a  guide  to  quality  in  the  case  of  shoes 
than  it  is  in  other  commodities.  Nor  is  the  cost  of  raw  material  to 
the  manufacturer  a  factor  in  determining  quality.  Two  brands  of 
shoes  costing  the  manufacturers  the  same  amount  may  vary  in  quality 
in  different  parts  of  the  shoes.  One  producer  may  prefer  to  use 
better  upper  leather  and  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  by  using 
inferior,  less  expensive,  materials  in  some  other  part  of  the  shoe. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  what  is  the 
lowest  price  one  may  pay  for  a  shoe  and  still  obtain  footwear  of  good 
quality.  Estimates  vary  from  $5  to  $10,  and  one  consumers'  organiza¬ 
tion  has  listed  as  a  high-quality  shoe  a  brand  costing  only  $3.98. 
Medium-priced  shoes  are  the  hardest  to  appraise  for  quality,  for  in 
this  group  substitutions  in  the  quality  of  materials  and  the  type  of 
construction  are  most  frequent.  The  price  paid  should  depend  largely 
upon  your  purse,  but  you  should  remember  that,  in  judging  quality, 
price  is  not  a  criterion,  for  high-  and  low-priced  shoes  vary  in  quality. 

Fit  is  very  important,  for  good-quality  shoes  that  fit  poorly  are 
of  no  use,  because  they  are  uncomfortable,  do  not  improve  your 
appearance,  and  may  harm  your  feet.  When  you  try  on  shoes,  wear 


The  first  step  in  the  making  of  a  pair  of  dress  shoes.  This  workman  is 
following  a  pattern  in  cutting  the  uppers  from  a  piece  of  fine  leather. 
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stockings  that  fit  perfectly,  for  ill-fitting  stockings  make  shoes  feel 
uncomfortable  even  when  they  are  the  right  size.  You  cannot  be 
guided  altogether  by  the  size  you  have  previously  worn  to  determine 
the  proper  size  of  a  new  shoe,  nor  should  you  rely  wholly  on  the 
various  measuring  instruments.  Always  judge  fit  by  the  way  the  shoe 
feels  on  the  foot.  A  shoe  should  measure  about  one  inch  longer  and 
about  one-fourth  inch  wider  than  your  foot,  for  wearing  shoes  which 
are  too  short  or  too  wide  is  very  harmful  to  the  feet.  Hence,  shoes 
which  feel  too  tight  or  too  loose  should  not  be  purchased.  The  shape 
of  the  shoe  has  a  great  influence  upon  its  fit.  If  the  shoe  is  too 
pointed,  it  will  squeeze  the  toes  out  of  shape.  The  inner  line  of  the 
shoe  (the  two  sides  of  the  shoes  facing  each  other  when  they  are 
being  worn )  should  be  as  straight  as  possible.  The  widest  part  of  the 
shoe  should  correspond  to  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Finally,  the  heels 
should  not  be  too  high  for  comfort;  in  women’s  shoes,  heels  less  than 
one  and  five-eighths  inches  high  are  best  for  practical  purposes. 

The  next  point  to  observe  in  judging  the  quality  of  shoes  is  their 
ability  to  retain  their  shape.  Examine  the  shoe  to  see  if  the  insoles 
are  good,  for  they  have  a  very  important  influence  upon  its  shape- 
retaining  ability  and  durability.  Leather  insoles  are  superior,  both 
for  comfort  and  wear,  to  those  made  of  fabricated  materials  such  as 
paper  and  cloth.  Pressed  paper  and  similar  materials  are  used  in  the 
cheaper  shoes,  and  their  presence  is  evidence  that  the  shoe  is  probably 
of  poor  quality.  You  must  examine  the  insoles  carefully  to  detect 
these  cheap  insoles,  because  often  they  are  cleverly  made  in  imitation 
of  leather.  Scratching  the  surface  with  your  fingernail  will  generally 
expose  the  fabricated  material  of  such  insoles. 

The  quality  of  the  leather  used  for  the  outsole  and  the  uppers 
should  be  good.  Apply  the  quality  guides  for  leather  in  general, 
remembering  that  good  leather  is  close-fibered,  flexible,  and  firm, 
while  poor  leather  is  loose-fibered,  stretchy,  and  inclined  to  be  brittle. 
Bend  the  soles  as  much  as  possible  and  note  whether  the  leather 
shows  a  tendency  to  crack.  If  it  does,  reject  the  shoe,  for  it  is  made 
from  aged  leather  and  will  not  be  durable. 

The  last  point  to  consider  in  choosing  a  shoe  is  style.  Although 
this,  like  price,  should  be  a  subordinate  consideration,  many  people 
regard  it  as  paramount.  Realizing  this,  manufacturers  design  their 
shoes  accordingly,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser  in 
the  matter  of  durability  and  comfort. 
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Taste  in  shoe  selection.  The  great  variety  of  shapes  and  colors 
in  girls'  shoes  makes  the  selection  of  appropriate  shoes  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  problem  for  girls  than  for  boys.  However,  both  must  be 
careful  in  their  choice,  for  under  some  conditions  certain  types  of 
shoes  are  distinctly  out  of  place.  Wearing  the  wrong  type  of  shoe 
for  the  occasion,  combining  colors  badly,  and  wearing  novelty  shoes 
which  are  extreme  indicate  poor  taste.  Obviously,  sports  shoes 
would  be  in  very  poor  taste  as  part  of  your  apparel  at  a  formal 
dinner.  Conversely,  dress  shoes  look  foolish  at  a  picnic  on  the  beach. 
Good  taste  in  such  matters  adds  not  only  to  your  appearance  but 
to  your  comfort.  Remember  that,  though  you  may  dress  tastefully 
otherwise,  you  may  spoil  your  appearance  by  wearing  shoes  which  are 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 

Care  of  shoes.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  proper  care  reduces  the 
annual  cost  of  shoes  to  the  individual  by  as  much  as  one  half,  in 
addition  to  keeping  the  feet  covered  in  a  neat  and  serviceable  manner. 
It  is  important  to  observe  three  rules  in  the  care  of  shoes:  (1)  have 
your  shoes  repaired  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  wear;  (2)  do  not 
allow  them  to  remain  wet  for  too  long  a  time;  and  (3)  keep  them 
polished. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  shoes  should  be  repaired 
promptly  upon  showing  the  first  signs  of  wear.  First,  shoes  in  need 
of  repair  do  not  support  the  body  properly.  This  is  true  especially  of 
run-down  heels,  which  cause  the  shoes  to  lose  their  shape  quickly. 
Second,  much  money  can  be  saved  by  repairing  damage  while  it  is 
still  slight,  for  neglect  increases  the  damage  and  necessitates  more 
costly  repairs. 

Shoes  wet  by  rain  or  perspiration  are  subject  to  damage,  for 
moisture  tends  to  rot  leather  and  in  time  removes  the  natural  oils, 
thus  loosening  the  fibers  and  shortening  the  life  of  the  shoes.  Wet 
shoes  should  be  dried  slowly,  never  by  artificial  heat.  It  is  advisable 
from  time  to  time  to  rub  them  lightly  with  some  oil,  such  as  castor 
oil,  which  will  not  interfere  with  subsequent  polishing.  Oil  dressing 
and  waterproof  polishes  often  help  to  keep  shoes  in  good  condition 
by  preserving  them  somewhat  against  the  soakings  which  arc  often 
unavoidable  in  wet  weather. 

Polish  shoes  frequently,  but  be  sure  to  use  a  substance  of  good 
quality,  for  poor  polish  tends  to  crack  leather. 
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PURCHASING  AND  CARE  OF  GLOVES 

Quality  guides  for  glove  buying.  Another  major  clothing  use 
for  leather  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves.  The  leathers  most 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  kidskin,  goatskin,  sheepskin,  and 
lambskin.  Pigskin,  reindeer  skin,  antelope  skin,  calfskin,  and  coltskin 
are  also  used  occasionally.  Reindeer  skin  and  antelope  skin  are  used 
whenever  they  can  be  obtained,  while  coltskin  is  especially  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  work  gloves.  In  general,  glove  leathers  which  are 
to  undergo  hard  wear  are  vegetable-tanned,  while  others  are  alum-  or 
chamois-tanned. 

Many  of  the  imported  gloves  include  all  qualities  from  the  best 
to  the  worst.  This  is  true  also  of  American-made  gloves.  If  you 
purchase  gloves  bearing  the  seal  "Glovers'  Guild,"  the  emblem  of 
the  National  Association  of  Leather  Glove  Manufacturers,  you  may 
be  reasonably  sure  of  good  quality.  Gloves  bearing  this  seal  are 
table-cut  of  the  best  grade.  Because  the  process  of  table-cutting 
requires  great  skill,  it  is  not  usually  used  on  poor  materials.  Most 
gloves  are  both  stamped  out  and  sewed  together  by  machine. 

Examine  the  leather  in  gloves  carefully  before  buying  them.  To 
do  this  make  a  fold  of  the  leather  and  draw  it  gently  but  firmly 
through  your  fingers,  to  determine  whether  it  has  a  live,  supple  body 
or  feels  dead  and  of  low  quality.  Do  not  be  influenced  by  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  leather,  for  this  is  no  indication  of  quality. 

Another  factor  to  observe  in  the  choice  of  gloves  is  the  finish. 
There  are  two  finishes  in  use:  the  glossy,  smooth  type  called  glace, 
or  grain,  finish,  and  a  dull,  velvety  type  called  suede,  or  unfinished 
leather.  The  former  is  more  durable  than  the  latter  and  less  likely 
to  vary  widely  in  quality.  Dyes  are  also  important  in  gloves.  The 
problem  of  dyeing  has  not  yet  been  successfully  solved.  Dyes  still 
tend  to  come  off  on  both  sides  of  the  glove  and  are  not  fast,  especially 
when  the  gloves  are  washed  or  dry  cleaned.  This  is  true  generally 
of  the  deep  and  bright  shades  rather  than  of  the  subtle  and  paler 
types. 

Types  of  stitching.  No  matter  how  skillfully  a  glove  may  be 
cut,  if  it  is  not  carefully  and  evenly  sewed,  its  beauty  is  marred  and 
its  fit  destroyed.  Several  types  of  stitching  are  used;  namely,  inseam, 
lock  stitching,  outseam,  chain  stitching,  triple  stitching,  pique,  and 
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overseam.  Each  type  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Chain 
stitching  is  more  elastic  than  lock  stitching;  a  triple  stitch  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  sport  or  heavy-duty  gloves,  but  outseam  is  even  better;  pique 
is  elastic  and  durable  and  is  used  in  the  better  gloves;  overseam  is 
adaptable  only  to  gloves  made  of  light  leathers.  Whatever  the  stitch, 
the  points  at  which  a  glove  is  sewed  may  be  considered  points  of 
weakness.  Since  a  seam  is  no  stronger  than  the  thread  with  which 
it  is  sewed,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  thread  used  should  correspond 
to  the  weight  of  the  leather.  Pure  silk  in  two  or  more  ply  twists  is 
the  strongest  and  most  elastic  sewing  thread,  except  for  alum-tanned 
leather,  on  which  mercerized  cotton  is  used.  The  stitches  should  be 
small  and  regularly  spaced,  and  should  be  placed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  throughout. 

Care  of  gloves.  The  most  important  points  to  consider  in  the 
care  of  gloves  are  the  methods  of  putting  them  on  and  of  taking 
them  off,  their  fit,  and  their  cleaning. 

Measure  the  middle  finger  of  the  glove  from  tip  to  crotch  for 
length  and  measure  across  the  knuckle  for  width.  You  should  never 
buy  gloves  which  are  too  small,  for  in  winter  loose  gloves  are  warm 
and  in  summer  they  allow  the  perspiration  to  evaporate.  Excessive 
perspiration  rots  both  the  lining  and  the  leather.  Furthermore,  it  is 
easy  to  manipulate  the  fingers  in  a  glove  which  is  large  enough,  and 
there  is  thus  less  strain  on  the  leather  and  on  the  seams.  The  care¬ 
fulness  of  the  first  fitting  and  the  manner  in  which  the  gloves  are 
put  on  and  taken  off  the  first  two  or  three  times  greatly  influence 
their  future. 

In  putting  a  glove  on,  you  should  work  the  four  fingers  in  first, 
then  turn  the  top  back  to  allow  the  thumb  to  enter,  and  then  draw 
the  entire  glove  into  place  by  gently  pulling  the  top  at  the  back 
while  you  are  working  the  thumb  into  position.  To  remove  a  glove, 
you  should  turn  the  top  back  over  your  knuckles,  catch  your  finger 
tips  firmly  between  the  outer  folds  of  the  leather,  and  gently  draw 
the  glove  off.  Never  tug  at  gloves  or  jerk  them  off  and  on.  Avoid 
especially  pressing  down  between  the  fingers  and  pulling  at  the  cuff. 
Always  turn  ring  settings  toward  the  palm  and  protect  the  gloves 
from  any  rough  surfaces,  for  these  two  hazards  often  tear  gloves. 
Rips  should  be  mended  immediately,  before  washing  the  gloves,  so 
that  the  gloves  will  not  be  stretched  or  the  damaged  places  become 
larger. 
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Whether  or  not  leather  gloves  can  be  washed  depends  largely  on 
the  material  and  on  the  method  by  which  they  were  tanned.  In 
most  cases  it  is  probably  safer  to  send  gloves  to  the  dry  cleaners. 
Gloves  which  are  alum-tanned  should  always  be  dry  cleaned,  because 
they  become  stiff  and  hard  when  they  are  washed.  Chrome-tanned 
gloves  also  become  stiff  when  washed,  but  only  temporarily.  The  type 
of  finish  employed  also  influences  the  washability  of  gloves.  Brilliant 
colors  and  most  shades  of  brown  and  gray  do  not  wash  satisfactorily. 
However,  if  gloves  are  labeled  washable  and  are  so  guaranteed,  it 
should  be  safe  to  wash  them.  Nevertheless,  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  process,  for  two  thirds  of  the  washable  gloves  returned  to  the 
stores  as  unsatisfactory  have  been  washed  by  improper  methods. 
Gloves  which  can  be  washed  should  be  washed  frequently  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  rub  them  in  order  to  remove  accumulated 
dirt.  Use  suds  made  from  a  mild,  neutral  soap  and  lukewarm  water. 
Wash  first  the  inside  of  the  glove,  then  the  outside.  Next  rinse  it 
in  clean  water  of  the  same  temperature.  Be  sure  not  to  wring  or  twist 
gloves.  Knead  out  excess  moisture  in  a  bath  towel.  Then  reshape 
them  by  blowing  air  into  them.  Always  dry  gloves  slowly,  away  from 
sun  or  artificial  heat,  never  near  a  radiator  or  in  a  cold  wind.  When 
they  are  nearly  dry,  finger-press  them  by  gently  but  firmly  stretching 
them  both  ways  between  your  fingers  to  restore  their  original  softness 
and  shape. 


Projects  and  Activities 

1.  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  other  members  in  the  class,  secure 
directions  for  practical  fabric  tests,  such  as  are  given  in  the  references 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  unit.  Then  collect  several  samples  of  fabrics  for 
which  tests  exist,  and  test  them  for  fiber  identification,  mixed  fibers,  and 
the  presence  of  weighting  and  sizing.  List  by  brand  name  products 
which  are  objectionable  because  of  the  presence  of  fabrics  cheaper  than 
those  represented  To  be  in  them  or  because  of  metallic  weighting  or  ex¬ 
cessive  sizing. 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  labels  for  articles  of  clothing  and  arrange 
them  on  a  poster.  Underline  in  red  the  statements  which  tend  to  mislead 
the  consumer  and  in  blue  those  statements  which  are  of  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  In  the  center  of  the  poster  place  the  best  label  and  the  poorest 
label,  comparing  them  as  to  the  amount  of  information  they  give  to  the 
consumer. 
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3.  Get  copies  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Monthly  Summary 
of  Work  and  note  the  number  of  local  firms  operating  in  your  state  cited 
for  violating  the  trade-practice  rules  in  regard  to  clothing.  If  you  prefer 
you  may  do  this  for  nationally  known  concerns  instead. 

4.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  trade-practice 
rules  for  some  clothing  industry,  such  as  silk,  rayon,  or  fur  or  any  other 
industry  described  in  this  unit.  After  studying  these  rules  carefully,  visit 
a  large  clothing  store  in  the  neighborhood.  Examine  the  labels  on  the 
garments  sold  there  to  see  how  many  of  them  comply  with  the  rules 
as  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  List  under  brand  names 
the  results  of  your  study. 

5.  Make  a  collection  of  different  types  of  clothing  textiles  and 
mount  them  on  a  poster,  noting  below  each  specimen  its  name,  its  major 
identifying  characteristics,  its  uses,  and  tests  for  distinguishing  it  from 
other  fabrics. 

6.  Gather  samples  of  as  many  different  colors  of  one  type  of  fabric 
as  possible.  Submit  them  to  a  test  for  color  fastness  by  exposing  one  half 
of  the  specimen  to  the  sun  for  two  weeks  and  keeping  the  other  half 
covered  to  protect  it  from  the  sun's  rays.  Then  mount  these  specimens 
on  a  poster,  identifying  each  by  name  and  color  to  show  the  relative  fast¬ 
ness  of  the  dyes  used  in  each  garment. 

7.  Look  up  any  of  the  textile  fibers  discussed  in  this  unit  and  make  a 
written  or  oral  report  on  the  source  of  the  fiber,  the  history  of  its  use  by 
man,  the  method  of  its  manufacture  into  clothing,  the  types  of  garments 
for  which  the  fiber  is  used,  and  other  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  fiber 
or  the  fabric  made  from  it. 

8.  Make  a  study  of  the  clothing  advertisements  in  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  noting  statements  which  appear  to  be  useful  or  misleading  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  given  in  this  unit.  Mount  some  representative 
advertisements  on  a  poster,  using  some  good  ones  and  some  poor  ones. 
Underline  in  red  the  statements  which  are  disadvantageous  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  in  blue  those  which  benefit  him.  In  the  center  of  the  poster 
make  a  comparison  of  the  best  and  worst  specimens,  noting  their  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences. 

9.  Conduct  a  debate  on  the  question:  Resolved:  That  the  trade- 
practice  conference  method  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  the  best 
method  available  for  controlling  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  clothing. 

10.  With  the  aid  of  other  members  of  the  class,  make  a  collection  of 
guarantees,  quality  certificates,  and  testing  reports  found  upon  clothing 
labels.  Make  a  critical  study  of  these  on  the  basis  of  the  claims  made,  the 
benefits  offered,  the  source  of  information,  the  results  reported,  and  the 
apparent  value  to  the  consumer. 
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Sources  of  Information 

Anderson,  Leonora,  Buying  and  Testing  of  Textile  Fabrics.  University 
of  Georgia,  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens.  Free.  Methods  of  test¬ 
ing  silk,  wool,  linen,  cotton,  and  rayon  are  discussed  briefly  in  this 
bulletin.  There  is  also  a  list  of  simple  rules  to  apply  in  the  purchase 
of  fabrics  and  garments. 

Bennett,  Harry,  More  for  Your  Money.  Chemical  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Contains  many  laboratory  tests  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  products,  including  clothing  and  clothing  materials. 

Better  Buymanship  Series.  Household  Finance  Corporation.  Chicago. 
2V2 $  each.  The  following  titles  are  adapted  to  give  you  help  with 
the  material  in  this  unit:  Household  Textiles ,  Shoes,  Furs,  Gloves , 
Fabrics ,  Hosiery. 

Caplin,  Jessie,  Linen  Fabrics.  General  Extension  Division,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  This  booklet  describes  the  history,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  tests  for  linens.  The  uses  and  wearing  qualities  of  many 
types  of  linen  fabrics  are  compared. 

Consumers'  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.J.  General  and  confidential  bulletins  issued  monthly  and  annu¬ 
ally  dealing  with  various  consumer  goods,  including  fabrics  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Brand  names  are  used  wherever  possible. 

Consumers'  Test  Manual.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  N.  J., 
50 <f.  Contains  many  tests  of  interest  to  consumers,  some  on  fibers, 
fabrics,  and  garments. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
New  York.  Nonconfidential  reports  issued  each  month  and  an  an¬ 
nual  bulletin  (confidential),  discussing  consumer  goods,  including 
clothing  and  clothing  materials.  Results  of  laboratory  tests  are 
included.  Brand  names  are  used. 

Cotton  Shirts  for  Men  and  Boys.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1837.  The  discussion  of 
fabric,  quality  standards,  and  design  of  dress  and  work  shirts  makes 
this  bulletin  valuable.  Free. 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Furs.  Better  Business  Bureau,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Free.  Other  Better  Business  Bureaus  will  also  have  this 
pamphlet,  which  lists,  in  chart  form,  the  wearing  qualities  and  price 
ranges  of  common  and  rare  furs. 

O'Brien,  Ruth,  Selection  of  Cotton  Fabrics.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  An  authoritative  bulletin  on  the  intelli¬ 
gent  buying  of  articles  made  from  cotton. 
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Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Women’s  Cloth  Coats.  Leaflet  No.  117.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  This  leaflet  shows 
the  shopper  what  to  look  for  in  order  to  choose  a  suitable  garment. 

Reich,  Edward,  and  Siegler,  Carlton,  J.,  Consumer  Goods.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York.  A  general  textbook  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  economics,  which  devotes  ten  chapters  to  fabrics,  their  char¬ 
acteristics  and  care. 

Rules  and  Regulations  under  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1940. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  pamphlet  ex¬ 
plains  the  provisions  of  the  new  Wool  Labeling  Act,  and  gives  the 
consumer  usable  facts  with  which  to  determine  the  quality  of  woolen 
clothing. 

Sager,  Azalea,  Selection  of  Materials— Home  and  Shopping  Tests.  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.  Free.  A  booklet  dealing  with 
buying  principles  as  applied  to  the  selection  of  clothing  textiles  and 
with  testing  methods. 

Sommerfeld,  Edna  E.,  Wool— Its  Identification  and  Care.  University  of 
Vermont,  College  of  Agriculture,  Burlington.  Free.  Discusses  the 
various  types  of  wool  yarns  and  fabrics  and  their  care. 

Stain  Removal  From  Fabrics— Flome  Methods.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
1474.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free. 
An  unusually  complete  collection  of  stain-removal  formulas,  all  of 
which  may  be  applied  in  the  home  to  stained  fabrics. 

Stretching  the  Clothing  Dollar.  Household  Finance  Corporation.  Chi¬ 
cago.  2 y2<ft.  A  bulletin  containing  information  on  the  economical 
purchase  of  clothing,  style  trends,  color  combinations,  and  the  care 
of  clothing.  Testing  methods  are  also  included. 
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HOMEMAKING  WITH  ECONOMY  AND  TASTE 

Because  many  of  the  purchases  for  the  home  represent  large 
investments  and  because  wise  buying  in  this  field  is  often  acquired 
only  by  considerable  experience  in  the  handling  of  certain  household 
equipment,  you  should  arm  yourself  with  a  few  simple  buying  rules 
and  several  precautions.  These  apply  not  only  to  household  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  machines  and  instruments  used  in  the  home  and  the 
supplies  and  materials  used  in  their  operation,  but  to  the  renting, 
owning,  and  building  of  a  home.  Since  in  this  field  you  must  rely 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  word  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the 
distributor,  you  should  make  absolutely  sure  that  you  are  trading 
with  reliable  firms  and  should  insist  upon  written  guarantees.  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  seals  of  approval  of  various  reliable  testing 
agencies  is  a  valuable  aid  in  buying  the  often  highly  technical  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  a  home.  This  is  particularly  true  since  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  household  appliance  is  an  important  problem  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home,  involving  a  major  expenditure.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  proceed  wisely  and  to  exercise  both  judgment  and  taste 
in  making  purchases  for  the  home. 

Topic  i.  Refrigerators 

Although  a  refrigerator  is  not  a  frequent  purchase,  it  is  an 
important  item  in  furnishing  a  modern  home.  The  initial  and 
operating  expenses  are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  long  consideration 
before  making  a  choice,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  kinds 
of  refrigerators  present  a  definite  health  hazard.  Health  and  economy 
in  the  home  are  both  well  served  by  a  knowledge  of  the  functions, 
quality  characteristics,  relative  costs,  and  care  of  refrigerators.  Factors 
such  as  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  seals  of  approval,  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  experience  of  friends,  though  sometimes  helpful,  are 
not  always  reliable  guides. 
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QUALITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

What  satisfactory  refrigerators  do.  One  of  the  problems  of 
housekeepers  for  centuries  has  been  the  preservation  of  perishable 
food  until  it  is  to  be  used.  This  problem  has  been  practically  solved 
today  through  the  use  of  refrigeration.  A  satisfactory  refrigerator 
provides  sufficient  protection  to  the  food  at  a  reasonably  low  initial 
and  operating  cost  with  maximum  safety. 

In  order  to  understand  how  a  refrigerator  functions  and  in  turn 
how  to  buy  the  best  type,  you  should  know  something  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  principles  of  the  different  types.  There  are  two  major  types  of 
refrigerators,  ice  and  mechanical,  each  with  its  own  set  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Mechanical  refrigerators  are  of  three  varieties, 
grouped  according  to  their  source  of  energy:  gas,  kerosene,  and 
electric. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  refrigerator  is  to  maintain  in  the  food- 
storage  place  temperatures  sufficiently  low  to  preserve  the  food.  This 
is  done  somewhat  differently  in  the  two  major  types  of  refrigerators. 
In  an  ice  refrigerator  the  ice  in  melting  absorbs  the  heat,  and  the 
water  carries  the  heat  away.  In  the  mechanical  refrigerator  a 
chemical  refrigerant  is  alternately  converted  from  a  liquid  into  a  gas 
and  back  again.  The  liquid  is  very  cold  when  it  enters  the  evaporator, 
or  cooling  unit,  and  acts  much  as  the  ice  does;  it  absorbs  the  heat,  is 
changed  into  a  gas,  and  is  carried  away  either  by  the  change  in 
temperature  or  by  a  motor  pump.  In  order  that  the  refrigerant  will 
not  be  wasted,  it  is  carried  to  a  condenser,  which  cools  it  and  changes 
it  back  to  liquid  to  be  used  again.  In  both  types  of  refrigerator  the 
heat  is  carried  out  of  the  storage  space  and  allowed  to  escape  else¬ 
where.  It  is  this  process  which  makes  refrigeration  possible. 

The  proper  temperature  for  the  preservation  of  food  is  not 
higher  than  45 °  Fahrenheit  in  the  milk  compartment  and  not  higher 
than  50 0  in  the  food  compartment.  The  American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  set  up  standard  tests  to  determine  the  temperature  a 
refrigerator  will  maintain.  Any  machine  which  does  not  maintain 
these  temperatures  under  reasonable  conditions  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  purchaser  should  insist  upon  learning  what  tempera¬ 
tures  a  refrigerator  maintains,  for  any  retailer  can  obtain  that 
information  from  the  manufacturer. 
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Safe  refrigerants.  Different  kinds  of  refrigerants  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  safety  and  efficiency  are  used.  The  names  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  kinds  are  freon  12,  freon  114,  Arctic,  Freezol,  carrene,  dielene, 
trielene,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  ammonia.  Some  of  these  terms  are 
trade  names;  others  are  technical  or  chemical  names  for  common 
compounds. 

The  hazards  from  refrigerants— and  these  are  now  exceedingly 
slight— come  from  explosion  or  burning,  from  suffocation  or  poison¬ 
ing  by  breathing,  and  from  damage  to  foods  or  fabrics  by  conden¬ 
sation  when  a  leak  occurs.  Refrigerants  which  burn  readily  are 
Freezol  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Arctic;  while  ammonia  burns  with 
difficulty,  and  sulphur  dioxide,  carrene,  freon  12,  and  freon  114  do 
not  burn  at  all.  Breathing  the  fumes  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  ammonia 
may  have  injurious  results.  Fortunately,  you  can  easily  detect  any 
leakage  because  of  the  characteristic  odors  of  these  two  gases.  Arctic 
may  be  dangerous  because  it  has  no  odor  and  acts  as  an  anesthetic; 
you  do  not  know  therefore  when  a  leak  occurs.  The  two  freon  com¬ 
pounds  and  carrene  are  not  dangerous  when  inhaled.  Sulphur  dioxide 
may  change  in  the  presence  of  moisture  to  sulphurous  acid  and  may 
attack  fabrics.  Fortunately,  modern  refrigerators  are  less  prone  to 
leak  than  the  earlier  ones. 

Efficient  construction.  Unless  the  cabinet  is  well  constructed, 
no  refrigerator  will  maintain  the  necessary  low  temperatures  or  be 
economical. 

Among  its  most  important  quality  features  are  the  type  and 
amount  of  insulation  used.  These  two  factors  determine  how  much 
of  the  heat  from  the  room  can  be  kept  out  of  the  cabinet.  The 
insulating  material  should  be  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  when  new  and 
should  not  deteriorate.  In  cheap  refrigerators,  especially  iceboxes, 
ground  or  granulated  cork  is  used;  this  is  a  poor  insulator.  Proper 
insulation  should  be  not  less  than  two  inches  thick.  Since,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  corkboard,  any  insulating  material  loses  its 
efficiency  quickly  if  it  becomes  saturated  with  moisture,  the  insulation 
must  be  enclosed  in  a  waterproof  envelope,  or  casing,  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  waterlogged.  In  some  refrigerators  the  insulating 
material  is  wrapped  in  asphalted  paper  and  installed  with  plastic 
asphalt  to  seal  it. 

There  are  also  other  important  points  in  judging  the  quality  of 
a  refrigerator.  Good  refrigerators  have  strips  of  bakelite  or  of  some 
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similar  material  around  both  the  edges  of  the  door  and  the  opening 
of  the  cabinet.  These  prevent  leakage  of  the  room  heat  into  the 
cabinet  through  the  contact  of  the  cold,  metal  door  lining  with  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  refrigerator.  A  tight  seal  is  also  maintained  by  a 
rubber  strip  around  the  inside  of  the  door  and  by  door  hinges  and 
catches  which  hold  the  door  tightly  closed.  If  you  can  insert  a 
calling  card  at  any  point  around  the  edge,  the  door  is  too  loose.  The 
hardware  inside  the  cabinet  should  be  well  finished,  durable,  and 
resistant  to  rust  or  corrosion.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  so  made  as 
not  to  be  likely  to  warp  or  loosen.  Good  refrigerators  have  interior 
and  exterior  finishes  of  vitreous  porcelain  with  smoothly  rounded 
corners.  Because  porcelain  exteriors  are  expensive,  cheaper  refriger¬ 
ators,  especially  those  using  ice,  are  often  finished  with  synthetic 
resin,  and  have  porcelain  only  on  the  bottom  of  the  interior,  where 
most  of  the  wear  occurs.  Refrigerators  having  lacquered  interiors 
do  not  give  satisfactory  service.  Whatever  finish  is  used,  it  should 
resist  food  stains,  should  not  absorb  odors  or  moisture,  and  should 
not  deteriorate. 

Other  features.  Such  convenient  features  as  food  containers, 
automatic  interior  lights,  door  foot  pedals,  and  special  shelf  arrange¬ 
ments  are  not  essential  to  good  refrigeration  and  should  not  influence 
you  very  much  in  the  choice  of  a  refrigerator. 

It  is  far  more  necessary  to  take  into  account  such  things  as 
original  cost,  depreciation,  maintenance,  operation  costs,  and  capacity. 
A  refrigerator  with  a  low  initial  cost  may  have  a  high  maintenance  or 
operating  cost  which  in  time  makes  it  a  more  costly  investment  than 
a  more  expensive  machine  which  operates  more  economically.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  machines  that  arc  low  in  initial  cost  are  also 
very  inexpensive  to  operate.  In  other  words,  price  should  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  judging  quality.  The  size  of  the  refrigerator  is 
expressed  in  cubic  feet  of  storage  space,  or  capacity,  ranging  from 
2  to  20  cubic  feet.  Most  families  find  a  refrigerator  of  from  4  to  6 
cubic  feet  in  capacity  satisfactory.  As  a  rough  estimate,  allow  1.2 
cubic  feet  of  storage  space  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  REFRIGERATORS 

Ice  refrigerators.  In  initial  cost  icc  refrigerators  arc  cheaper 
than  mechanical  refrigerators.  In  general,  judged  solely  on  the  basis 
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of  quality,  ice  refrigerators  may  not  be  as  economical  in  operation  as 
most  mechanical  refrigerators.  However,  their  low  initial  cost  and 
equally  low  maintenance  cost,  there  being  no  mechanical  parts  to 
repair,  may  counteract  any  overhead  in  operating  cost. 

An  ice  refrigerator  has  some  advantages  in  operation.  The 
humidity  in  the  cabinet  is  much  higher  and  food  dries  out  somewhat 
less  in  an  ice  refrigerator  than  in  a  mechanical  refrigerator.  Many 
competent  authorities  do  not  regard  this  as  significant  or  important, 
however,  since  the  slightly  lower  humidity  in  a  mechanical  refrigerator 
may  be  counteracted  by  placing  the  food  in  covered  containers  and 
dishes  or  in  waxed  cloth  bags.  The  slightly  greater  accumulation 
of  food  odors  in  mechanical  refrigerators  may  be  compensated  for  in 
the  same  way.  In  an  ice  refrigerator  there  is  no  possibility  of  freezing 
the  food,  as  sometimes  happens  in  mechanical  refrigerators,  nor  is 
there  any  noise  in  operation,  as  there  often  is  with  an  electric 
refrigerator. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  ice  refrigerators  is  inconvenience  in 
operation.  An  ice  refrigerator  must  be  kept  supplied  with  ice,  and 
the  ice  supply  must  be  periodically  checked,  for  a  careless  or  unscrup¬ 
ulous  iceman  may  cause  you  the  loss  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
during  the  life  of  the  refrigerator.  Weights  of  ice  left  by  the  iceman 
should  be  checked  frequently  to  insure  against  this  possibility.  In 
the  absence  of  scales  a  simple  method  can  be  used  to  determine 
fairly  accurately  the  weight  of  a  cake  of  ice.  Measure  the  ice  in  inches 
for  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  multiply  the  three  figures  together 
and  divide  the  total  by  30.  This  gives  you  the  weight  of  the  ice  in 
pounds.  For  example,  a  piece  of  ice  measuring  12  by  15  by  10  inches 
equals  1,800  cubic  inches.  Dividing  by  30  gives  60  pounds  of  ice. 
In  many  communities  ice  delivery  proves  a  disadvantage  because  of 
its  inefficiency  and  high  price.  There  is  also  the  bother  of  draining 
the  pan  if  no  drainpipe  is  available.  Finally,  you  cannot  keep  food 
in  the  icebox  while  you  are  away  for  several  days  unless  the  iceman 
has  access  to  the  icebox;  this  may  mean  leaving  the  door  of  the  house 
open. 

Electric.  Refrigerators  of  this  type  are  operated  by  electric 
motors,  and  have  compressors  either  of  the  sealed  or  of  the  open  type. 
The  sealed  compressor,  which  is  becoming  more  popular,  has  the 
motor  and  all  working  parts  sealed  within  a  case.  This  does  away 
with  any  need  for  a  stuffing  box  around  the  compressor  shaft,  and 
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thus  reduces  the  chances  of  the  refrigerant's  leaking.  Though  a 
sealed  unit  needs  fewer  repairs  than  an  open  one,  such  a  unit  must 
be  sent  to  the  factory  or  to  a  special  repair  shop  whenever  repairs  are 
needed.  This  often  lengthens  the  time  the  refrigerator  is  out  of 
use  during  repair. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  an  electric  refrigerator  over  an  ice 
refrigerator  are  greater  convenience,  more  consistent  maintenance  of 
lower  temperatures,  use  as  a  freezer  for  ice  cubes  and  desserts,  and 
lower  operating  cost. 

Gas  and  kerosene  refrigerators.  Refrigerators  run  by  gas  or 
kerosene  have  no  valves  or  moving  parts  but  operate  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  electric  refrigerators.  Ammonia  is  generally  used 
as  the  refrigerant.  The  only  part  of  either  type  of  refrigerator  which 
needs  much  care  is  the  burner  flame,  which  should  be  checked  fre¬ 
quently.  The  air  passages  should  occasionally  be  checked  to  see  that 
they  do  not  become  clogged  with  soot  or  dirt.  For  gas-type  re¬ 
frigerators  this  service  is  done  in  some  localities  by  the  local  gas 
company.  No  gas  refrigerator  should  be  bought  which  does  not  meet 
the  safety  requirements  of  the  American  Gas  Association. 

The  advantage  of  gas  and  kerosene  refrigerators  over  electric 
refrigerators  is  that,  having  no  moving  parts,  they  make  no  noise. 
Kerosene  refrigerators  are  very  useful  in  farmhouses  where  ice  or  elec¬ 
tricity  are  not  available.  The  advantages  over  ice  refrigerators  are 
the  same  as  for  electric  refrigerators. 

With  the  exception  of  noise  the  disadvantages  of  kerosene  re¬ 
frigerators  are  the  same  as  for  the  electric  machines,  plus  the  care 
of  the  burner  and  the  filling  of  the  kerosene  tank.  Gas  refrigerators 
are  higher  in  initial  cost  than  electric  ones,  and  although  gas  in  most 
localities  is  cheaper  than  electricity  and  a  small  gas  flame  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  use  less  fuel  than  an  electric  motor,  tests  conducted  by  private 
research  agencies  indicate  that  gas  refrigerators  may  under  certain 
circumstances  cost  more  to  operate  than  electric  refrigerators.  With 
the  exception  of  noise  a  gas  refrigerator  has  the  same  operating  disad¬ 
vantages  as  the  latter. 

CARE  OF  REFRIGERATORS 

Care  in  installation.  You  should  install  the  refrigerator  in  a 
cool  place  far  away  from  stoves  and  radiators  and  away  from  the  rays 
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of  the  sun.  For  maximum  efficiency  a  mechanical  refrigerator  should 
be  placed  several  inches  away  from  the  wall  and  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  air  around  it. 

Maintenance.  Some  electric  motors  need  oiling  twice  a  year. 
The  dirt  and  other  filth  should  be  removed  from  the  condenser  at 
regular  intervals.  Defrosting  should  be  done  when  the  frost  is  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch  thick  on  the  cooling  unit,  for  too  thick 
a  covering  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  evaporator.  The  inside  of  the 
refrigerator  and  all  hardware  should  be  cleaned  with  a  solution  of 
baking  soda  whenever  the  refrigerator  is  defrosted.  In  an  ice  re¬ 
frigerator  the  drain  should  be  scalded  to  remove  slime  and  odors. 
In  gas  or  kerosene  refrigerators  the  burner  jet  should  be  frequently 
cleaned  of  soot  and  dirt. 

Topic  2.  Cooking  and  Heating  Equipment 

A  heating  or  a  cooking  appliance  is  a  costly  item.  Though  the 
family  budget  must  provide  this  necessity  only  once  every  five  or 
ten  years,  a  careful  choice  must  be  made  for  economy  in  initial  cost 
and  in  upkeep.  In  this  field  you  are  not  likely  to  be  sold  a  worthless 
product  because  the  American  Gas  Association  and  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  have  set  up  certain  minimum  standards  for  construction, 
efficiency,  and  safe  operation.  Getting  the  best  buy  for  your  money 
and  taking  proper  care  of  the  equipment  are  therefore  your  two 
paramount  problems.  Before  purchasing  any  kind  of  cooking  or 
heating  appliance  you  should  investigate  the  availability,  cost,  and 
safety  of  the  fuel  to  be  used. 

FUELS 

Relative  costs.  The  four  chief  fuels  used  for  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  purposes,  namely,  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  electricity,  vary  in  cost  under 
certain  conditions,  but  as  a  rule  they  follow  this  order  from  the 
cheapest  to  the  most  expensive:  natural  gas,  oil,  manufactured  gas, 
coal,  and  electricity.  Coal  may  seem  to  be  the  cheapest  of  the  four 
types  of  fuel,  but  if  it  is  used  for  cooking  alone  and  if  the  coals  are 
allowed  to  burn  out  after  each  meal,  much  of  its  energy  is  wasted. 
If  coal  is  used  for  both  cooking  and  heating  purposes,  it  may  prove 
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cheaper.  You  must  consider  not  only  the  flat-quantity  cost  of  a  fuel 
but  also  the  amount  utilized  for  both  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

Comparative  efficiencies.  Fuels  also  vary  greatly  in  efficiency. 
Some  fuels  burn  almost  completely;  others  burn  but  little,  leaving 
much  waste  material.  This,  of  course,  affects  the  ultimate  cost.  Of 
a  fuel  which  is  only  50  per  cent  efficient  twice  as  great  a  quantity 
is  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  of  a  fuel  which 
is  100  per  cent  efficient.  Of  the  fuels  thus  far  discussed,  electricity 
has  100  per  cent  efficiency,  gas  50  per  cent,  kerosene  30  per  cent,  and 
coal  10  per  cent.  You  can  thus  see  that,  although  coal  may  be  the 
cheapest  for  a  quantity  lot,  only  one  tenth  of  it  is  utilized  in  heating 
or  cooking;  the  rest  is  wasted. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type.  You  can  see  that  a 
better  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  fuels  helps  to  reduce 
fuel  bills  and  guides  you  in  choosing  the  proper  type  of  cooking  or 
heating  appliance. 

Because  coal  is  mined  throughout  the  country  its  use  is  wide¬ 
spread.  However,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  heating  appliances,  especially 
in  cities.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  dirty,  needing  large  storage 
space,  and  requiring  ash  removal.  Coals  vary  greatly  in  their  physical 
make-up  and  burning  characteristics.  In  choosing  coal  you  should 
try  several  sizes  and  find  the  best  one  to  use  in  your  own  furnace 
or  stove.  Although  it  may  not  necessarily  be  the  cheapest  per  ton, 
the  best  coal  size  will  be  the  best  buy.  Three  types  of  coal  are 
available:  anthracite,  semibituminous,  and  bituminous.  Anthracite, 
or  hard  coal,  is  very  desirable  for  home  use  because,  although  it 
ignites  slowly,  it  burns  with  a  hot,  short  flame  that  is  almost  smoke¬ 
less.  Semibituminous  coal  also  burns  freely  with  little  smoke  and 
is  desirable  for  home  use.  Bituminous  coal  is  known  as  soft  coal. 
It  burns  quickly,  beginning  with  a  quick  heating-up  period  followed 
by  a  long  period  of  gradual  firing.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  pro¬ 
ducing  much  smoke  unless  special  precautions  are  taken. 

Gas  burns  easily  without  smoke.  Its  advantages  for  home  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooking  are  that  no  storage  space  is  required,  payment  is 
made  only  as  the  fuel  is  used,  no  ash  disposal  is  necessary,  and  the 
first  cost  of  gas-burning  equipment,  especially  for  heating,  is  com¬ 
paratively  low. 

Oil  when  atomized  burns  almost  as  perfectly  as  gas  for  heating 
purposes.  It  has  the  same  advantages  as  gas  except  that  it  requires 
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storage  space.  For  cooking  purposes  kerosene  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
liquid  form  and  is  not  so  convenient  as  gas. 

Electricity  is  the  most  expensive  fuel  of  the  four  types.  Although 
it  is  100  per  cent  efficient,  its  quantity  cost  is  so  high  that  the 
efficiency  does  not  counteract  the  cost.  In  communities  where  the 
cost  is  below  one  and  one-half  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  electricity  may 
prove  as  economical  as  other  kinds  of  fuel,  but  it  is  not  economical 
where  the  cost  is  four  cents  or  more  per  kilowatt  hour,  as  it  is  in 
many  cities.  Electricity  has  several  advantages,  such  as  convenience 
of  supply,  less  danger  from  fire  and  explosion,  and  cleanliness.  Its 
disadvantages  are  high  price  and  the  possibility  of  shock. 


COOKING  RANGES 

Gas  ranges.  The  first  thing  to  consider  in  purchasing  a  gas 
range  is  its  safety.  Any  range  bearing  the  seal  of  the  American  Gas 
Association  may  be  considered  safe.  This  gives  some  assurance  of 
compliance  with  the  very  important  basic  requirements  of  safe  de¬ 
sign,  but  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  quality,  nor  does  it  insure 
efficiency  of  operation.  However,  no  range  should  even  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  purchase  which  does  not  have  such  approval. 

Next,  you  should  consider  costs  of  installation  and  operation 
along  with  initial  price.  In  the  cost  of  operation  insulation  is  im¬ 
portant,  for  an  improperly  insulated  range  loses  much  heat.  Test 
for  this  characteristic  by  striking  the  door  and  listening  for  the  dull 
thud  which  indicates  good  insulation  or  for  the  tinny  sound  which 
shows  a  lack  of  it.  The  insulation  should  be  at  least  one  inch  thick. 

Then  you  should  consider  the  enameling.  The  lining  of  the 
broiler  and  the  oven  should  be  of  baked  enamel  and  should  be  rust- 
resisting,  preferably  of  dark  enamel,  never  of  aluminum  paint. 

It  is  essential  to  test  the  door  and  the  knobs  to  see  that  they 
move  easily  without  excessive  play  and  that  they  do  not  screech  or 
stick,  for  faults  here  occasionally  prove  dangerous.  The  size  and  the 
convenience  of  the  range  as  well  as  the  ease  of  cleaning  should  also 
be  considered. 

Proper  care  of  the  range  will  result  in  greater  satisfaction  in  its 
use.  Although  only  an  expert  should  try  to  adjust  a  gas  burner,  the 
housekeeper  should  be  able  to  recognize  a  flame  that  is  functioning 
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properly.  Such  a  flame  has  a  sharply  defined  greenish  inner  cone 
with  a  clear,  even,  steady  outer  blue  border.  The  flame  is  steady  and 
does  not  float  or  waver.  Any  flame  which  does  not  meet  this  defini¬ 
tion  may  prove  dangerous  as  well  as  uneconomical,  for  it  may  give 
off  deadly  carbon  monoxide  fumes.  A  flame  which  is  yellow  needs 
the  air  intake  through  the  shutters  increased,  while  one  which  burns 
inside  the  burner  requires  the  amount  of  air  diminished.  When  the 
flame  lifts  away  from  the  burner,  there  is  a  poor  adjustment  of  air 
or  gas.  A  slightly  irritating  odor  is  a  danger  signal  indicating  that 
the  gas  is  not  burning  properly.  Safe  combustion  requires  clean 
burners  and  unobstructed  flue  passages.  Obstructions  in  the  burner 
parts  or  air  shutters  and  accumulations  of  dirt  or  soot  in  the  burners 
modify  the  design,  interfere  with  the  proper  mixture  of  gas  and  air, 
and  create  dangerous  conditions.  Burners  can  easily  be  cleaned  by 
washing  with  boiling  water  and  soda,  but  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  being  used.  Such  washing  should  be  done  when  the  range  is 
cold.  Metal  parts  should  be  rubbed  with  oil  and  then  wiped.  The 
oven  lining  should  be  cleaned  frequently  with  soap  and  water. 

Electric  ranges.  Electric  ranges  should  be  bought  on  the  same 
general  principles  of  safety,  cost,  and  construction  as  gas  ranges.  No 
range  should  be  considered  which  does  not  carry  the  seal  of  the 
Underwriters’  Laboratories  assuring  you  that  the  appliance  meets 
minimum  safety  requirements. 

Good  electric  stoves  do  not  cook  much  more  slowly  than  gas 
ranges,  but  they  are  usually  somewhat  more  expensive  both  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  to  operate.  Nevertheless,  in  a  region  where  the  cost  of 
electricity  is  sufficiently  low,  they  may  be  operated  as  cheaply  as  gas 
ranges.  In  most  communities,  according  to  Consumers’  Research, 
a  family  of  four  or  five  requires  about  1 50  kilowatts  of  electricity  per 
month  to  operate  a  stove.  With  rates  varying  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  between  2  and  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  this  means  that 
the  cost  varies  between  $3  and  $15  per  month,  the  average  cost  being 
4  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  or  $6  a  month.  Replacement  costs  are  also 
quite  high.  For  example,  the  annual  upkeep  on  heating  elements, 
whose  life  in  the  better  grades  of  electric  ranges  may  be  considered 
to  be  1,500  hours  and  in  the  poorer  grades  to  be  500  hours,  varies 
from  $2  to  $15  per  year.  Installation  costs  vary  from  $15  to  $85, 
and  initial  costs  also  exceed  those  of  gas  ranges. 

Electric  ranges  sometimes  present  a  shock  hazard,  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  they  involve  no  poisoning  hazard  and  are  practically  free 
from  fire  hazards  if  approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  They 
may  have  the  advantages  of  greater  convenience  and  cleanliness,  and 
of  decreased  likelihood  of  overheating  the  kitchen. 

Electric  ranges  should  be  cared  for  in  the  same  manner  as  gas 
ranges  for  prolonging  life  and  greater  efficiency.  If  stoves  are  equipped 
with  such  appliances  as  clocks  and  indicators,  these  must  be  kept 
in  proper  working  order  if  their  additional  cost  is  to  prove  a  good 
investment,  a  matter  for  doubt  in  a  family  of  average  income. 


HEATERS 

Major  types.  There  are  two  main  types  of  heaters,  individual 
heaters  and  those  designed  to  heat  the  whole  house. 

The  furnaces  used  by  most  households  are  coal-burning,  but 
furnaces  burning  gas  and  oil  are  available.  Gas  furnaces  are  usually 
sold  by  local  dealers  and  by  the  local  gas  companies,  which  make 
periodical  inspections  and  necessary  adjustments  at  any  time.  This 
service  is  generally  free,  but  it  is  well  to  determine  the  cost  and 
availability  of  such  service  before  you  buy.  In  buying  an  oil  burner 
you  should  be  sure  that  the  dealer  will  be  able  and  willing  to  give 
day-and-night  emergency  repair  and  inspection  service. 

Furnaces  are  of  two  principal  designs,  warm-air  systems  and 
radiator  systems.  The  warm-air  system  has  a  recirculating  principle. 
Air  is  taken  from  the  living  quarters  of  the  house,  heated  by  contact 
with  the  hot  furnace  surface,  and  redistributed  to  the  rooms  by  means 
of  pipes  and  floor  registers.  Warm-air  furnaces  of  cast  iron  or  steel 
are  in  use.  The  cast-iron  furnace  is  made  in  a  number  of  sections 
cemented  together.  After  a  time,  the  cement  may  crack  and  leak, 
often  necessitating  replacement  in  from  three  to  five  years.  Steel 
furnaces  are  welded  or  riveted  together  and  thus  are  not  likely  to 
allow  heat  to  escape,  but  they  are  subject  to  corrosion  and  occasion¬ 
ally  to  warping. 

A  radiator  heats  a  room  because  air  circulates  past  its  hot  surface 
and  then  radiates  heat  to  objects  in  the  room.  A  cellar  boiler  pro¬ 
vides  hot  water  or  steam  to  the  radiators.  You  may  obtain  the 
distribution  of  heat  by  putting  a  radiator  of  proper  size  in  the  room. 
What  this  size  is  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  heating 
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medium  and  the  heating  requirements  of  the  room.  For  greatest 
effectiveness,  radiators  should  be  placed  beneath  windows  or  along 
exposed  walls.  Radiators  several  feet  long  and  about  a  foot  high 
will  heat  the  lower  portions  of  the  room  better  than  those  which 
are  equally  high  but  not  so  long. 

Factors  in  selection.  The  factors  which  should  govern  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  heating  system  are  performance,  appearance,  initial  cost, 
and  operating  cost. 

The  efficiency  of  a  heater  in  keeping  a  house  comfortable  is  the 
measure  of  its  performance.  The  satisfactory  operation  of  the  furnace 
depends  on  how  it  is  handled.  You  should  learn  how  to  operate 
the  system,  how  to  keep  it  clean,  and  how  to  keep  it  free  from  leaks. 
Periodical  checking  of  the  operation  of  a  furnace  insures  its  efficient 
performance. 

Ability  to  pay  is  likely  to  be  a  deciding  factor  in  your  selection. 
Though  the  initial  cost  must  be  considered,  it  should  not  influence 
you  unduly,  for  economical  performance  and  maintenance  may  out¬ 
weigh  it  in  the  long  run.  Next  to  performance,  the  operating  cost 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration.  Although  fuel  is  the 
main  operating  expenditure,  repairs,  maintenance,  labor,  removal  of 
ash,  and  depreciation  must  also  be  figured. 

Topic  3.  Cleaning  Equipment 

Electricity  has  made  possible  many  developments  in  machinery 
to  ease  the  duties  of  the  homemaker.  However,  this  same  force 
has  also  made  possible  many  gadgets  which  complicate  the  problem 
without  materially  aiding  in  its  solution.  You  should  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  truly  valuable  household  aids  from  needless  gadgets  and 
uneconomical  supplies  and  materials. 


WASHING  MACHINES 

Major  types.  Washers  arc  generally  known  as  seven-pounders. 
ten-pounders,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  amount  of  clothes  they 
wash  at  one  time.  I  low  well  they  wash  these  clothes  varies  with 
different  types  of  machines.  To  determine  the  size  of  machine  to 
buy  for  the  family  allow  one  pound  per  person  and  add  two  to  the 
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sum;  then  get  a  machine  of  the  size  nearest  this  figure.  For  example, 
a  family  of  four  persons  require  a  seven-pounder. 

Regardless  of  some  advertising  claims  for  various  gadgets  on 
washing  machines,  the  fact  is  that  the  essential  washing  agents  are 
soap  and  hot  water.  However,  a  good  machine  is  a  great  help  and 
timesaver  in  doing  the  weekly  wash  for  the  family. 

To  remove  the  water  from  clothes  two  types  of  driers  are  in 
vogue,  the  wringer  and  the  spinner  types.  The  former  consists  of 
two  rollers  which  wring  out  the  water  as  the  wash  is  drawn  through 
them.  The  spinner  type,  as  its  name  indicates,  spins  the  clothes  at 
great  speed  to  drive  off  the  water.  The  roller  type  may  be  harder 
on  the  clothes  than  the  spinner  type,  and  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
safety  devices  with  which  many  machines  are  equipped  is  somewhat 
more  dangerous.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  be  caught  in  the 
wringers.  The  spinner  type,  too,  may  prove  dangerous  if  you  are 
careless. 

Good  washers  should  not  vibrate  very  much,  should  have  the 
movable  parts  enclosed,  and  should  be  simple  to  operate.  They  are 
rust-proof  and  are  easy  to  clean.  They  meet  with  the  minimum 
electrical  requirements  for  safe  washing  machines  as  set  up  by  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  or  the  Edison  Illumination  Companies. 

Care  and  operation.  Certain  rules  should  be  observed  in  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  washing  machine.  Do  not  overload  the 
machine  with  more  wash  than  it  can  carry.  Follow  carefully  the 
directions  for  starting  the  motor  and  throwing  it  into  gear.  To  stop 
the  machine,  throw  it  out  of  gear,  then  turn  off  the  motor.  Remove 
all  the  clothes  before  turning  on  the  suction  pump.  Clean  the 
wringer  with  soapy  water  and  release  the  tension  on  it  to  prevent 
loss  of  efficiency.  Clean  the  inside  of  the  tub  after  each  use  and 
store  the  machine  in  a  dry  place.  Oil  the  washer  at  least  once  a 
month,  for  neglect  to  do  so  results  in  damage  to  the  moving  parts. 
Since  there  is  always  some  danger  of  shock,  avoid  short  circuits  by 
having  the  machine  checked  occasionally  for  possible  wiring  defects. 

IRONING  APPARATUS 

Hand  irons.  A  good  electric  iron  should  have  a  capacity  of 
about  1,000  watts  for  heavy,  continuous  work.  However,  irons  using 
as  low  as  660  watts  are  used,  with  800  watts  regarded  as  the  lower 
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standard  limit.  The  higher  wattage  rating  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  operation,  because  the  shorter  time  required  in 
ironing  compensates  for  the  greater  rate  of  flow  of  the  electricity. 
Thermostatically  controlled  irons  are  safer  than  others  because  they 
maintain  relatively  safe  temperatures,  although  some  are  inefficient 
and  inaccurate.  Good  controls  are  useful,  since  different  fabrics  need 
different  temperatures  in  ironing  and  it  is  convenient  to  leave  the 
iron  connected  when  not  in  use.  Small  irons  and  those  which  do 
not  bear  the  seal  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  are  apt  to  be 
inefficient  and  subject  to  shock  hazard. 

Electric  ironers.  There  are  two  types  of  electric  ironers,  the  roll 
type  and  the  flat  type.  The  roll  type  is  the  harder  to  operate  but 
is  considered  the  safer  because  of  the  safety  devices  such  as  hand 
and  foot  levers  with  which  such  ironers  are  equipped.  The  flat  type 
of  ironer  is  simple  to  operate,  requiring  no  practice,  and  gives  the 
best  finish.  The  work  of  the  roll  type  is  not  so  even  and  is  in¬ 
adequate  in  heat  and  pressure. 

For  safety  and  convenience  in  ironing  a  thermostatic  heat  regula¬ 
tor  is  essential,  for  ironers  not  so  equipped  may  cause  difficulty. 
Shock  hazard  in  such  apparatus  may  be  high,  for  some  ironers  are 
not  well  equipped  to  protect  you  against  this  danger,  especially  when 
they  are  used  on  concrete  or  on  wet  floors  or  near  metal  pipes. 
Ordinary  electric  outlets  are  sometimes  not  designed  to  carry  such  a 
heavy  load  as  the  electric  ironer  demands,  and  this  may  result  m  a 
blown  fuse. 

Whether  or  not  the  purchase  of  an  electric  ironer  proves  an 
economy  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  washing  and  ironing 
done  in  the  family.  For  a  family  of  five  or  more  the  added  cost 
may  be  compensated  for  by  the  saving  in  time  and  effort.  Both 
the  initial  cost  and  the  cost  of  operation  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of 
any  hand  iron.  Electric  ironers  require  three  times  as  much  power 
and  ordinarily  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  working  time,  not  a 
significant  amount  of  the  ironing  time  required  for  the  average  family 
of  fewer  than  five  persons. 

When  purchasing  such  an  appliance  you  should  demand  one 
approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  for  safety  and  should 
also  require  a  written  and  signed  guarantee  to  the  effect  that  the 
ironer  will  function  properly  for  at  least  one  year  without  needing 
to  be  serviced. 
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VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Principal  types.  There  are  two  main  types  of  vacuum  cleaners 
on  the  market,  the  straight-suction  type  and  the  suction-agitator  type. 
Both  types  are  made  in  three  sizes:  large,  medium,  and  small. 

The  straight-suction  type  of  cleaner  depends  for  its  cleaning 
effect  upon  suction  and  a  slight  natural  agitation  caused  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  nozzle.  To  be  efficient  this  type  should  have  a  high 
degree  of  suction,  although  mere  strength  of  suction  is  not  the  only 
factor  involved. 

Cleaners  with  motor-driven  agitators  are  equipped  with  bars 
or  brushes  on  a  rotating  cylinder  in  the  nozzle  which  beat  the  rug 
as  the  suction  lifts  up  the  rug  and  draws  the  loosened  dirt  into  the 
bag.  Most  cleaners  of  this  type  now  have  brushes  rather  than  bars, 
so  that  both  beating  and  brushing  or  sweeping  action  takes  place. 
Unless  the  bristles  on  these  brushes  are  in  closely  packed  rows  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  nozzle,  the  cleaner  is  not  so  effi¬ 
cient  as  it  could  be,  for  the  rug  does  not  get  the  maximum  agitation 
possible. 

The  three  sizes  are  designated  for  various  uses.  The  large  size 
is  for  general  heavy  duty  and  a  well-built  vacuum  cleaner  of  that 
size  should  weigh  at  least  fifteen  pounds.  The  junior,  or  medium¬ 
sized,  vacuum  cleaners  are  for  light  work.  They  are  not  so  efficient 
as  the  heavier  ones  but  are  cheaper  and  may  prove  of  use  to  families 
with  small  incomes  living  in  apartments  or  small  homes.  The  small 
hand  cleaners  may  be  useful  in  cleaning  automobile  and  furniture 
upholstery,  small  rugs,  and  stair  carpets.  Those  weighing  under  five 
pounds  are  not  considered  well-enough  built  to  be  durable. 

Quality  characteristics  of  a  cleaner.  In  judging  a  vacuum  cleaner 
keep  two  major  points  in  mind,  efficiency  and  durability.  Price, 
appearance,  weight,  and  accessories  should  be  secondary  considera¬ 
tions. 

Before  buying  a  vacuum  cleaner  you  should  know  what  an 
effective  cleaner  is  expected  to  do.  All  vacuum  cleaners  remove 
superficial  dust  and  debris  from  rugs,  some  remove  also  the  layer  of 
fine  dust  which  filters  down  along  the  pile  fibers,  but  many  do  not 
remove  the  gritty  and  sandy  particles  which  become  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  at  the  base  of  the  fibers,  the  most  destructive  forms  of  dirt. 
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Keep  in  mind,  then,  that  the  function  of  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  to  re¬ 
move  dirt  from  the  rug  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Only  incidentally 
does  it  mothproof  rugs  or  deflea  your  pets. 

Some  of  the  points  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner  are  the  design  and  size  of  the  suction  fan  and  its  chamber, 
the  adjustment  of  the  nozzle,  and  the  type  of  bag.  Remember  that 
the  effective  removal  of  dirt  is  insured  not  by  the  amount  of  suction 
alone  but  by  the  balanced  design  of  the  other  parts.  For  example, 
if  the  nozzle  is  adjusted  poorly,  the  cleaner  will  operate  inefficiently 
regardless  of  how  much  suction  is  applied.  There  should  be  com¬ 
plete  contact  between  the  nozzle  and  the  rug.  The  mouth  of  the 
nozzle  should  be  parallel  to  the  rug  and  about  one-eighth  inch  above 
it.  The  construction  of  the  dust  bag  is  also  important.  It  should 
be  large  in  order  to  decrease  the  resistance  to  air  by  providing  a  large 
area  through  which  the  air  can  escape,  and  it  should  be  closely  woven 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  filtering  through  it. 

The  motor  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  durability  of 
the  cleaner.  A  light  motor  is  likely  to  be  less  durable  than  a  heavy 
one.  A  high-speed  motor  is  less  likely  to  last  than  a  lower-speed 
motor  because  of  the  increased  friction  on  the  bearings,  but  other 
factors  in  design  and  construction  play  their  part  also.  The  first  part 
of  a  motor  to  need  replacement  is  the  carbon  brushes,  a  need  usually 
indicated  by  excessive  sparking.  Buy  no  vacuum  cleaner  whose 
motor  and  other  electrical  parts,  such  as  switch  and  cord,  are  not 
passed  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

When  purchasing  a  vacuum  cleaner  be  on  the  lookout  for 
demonstration  tricks  used  by  some  salesmen.  Removing  the  bag 
to  show  you  how  much  dirt  is  being  blown  through  the  nozzle 
is  not  a  test  of  efficiency.  Every  cleaner  has  a  higher  suction  when 
the  bag  is  removed  because  there  is  no  back  pressure  to  offer  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  incoming  matter.  Running  the  demonstration 
machine  over  the  rug  after  you  have  used  your  own  cleaner  is  not 
a  reliable  means  of  showing  greater  efficiency.  If  you  run  your  own 
cleaner  over  the  rug  after  the  demonstration  machine,  it  will  also 
pick  up  dirt,  for  no  cleaner  is  completely  efficient.  Sprinkling  soda, 
sand,  cornstarch,  or  floss  on  a  rug  docs  not  duplicate  actual  home 
conditions.  Removing  such  materials  shows  only  that  the  cleaner 
can  remove  superficial  dirt.  Step  on  these  substances,  forcing  them 
down  into  the  rug  and  have  the  salesman  try  to  remove  them.  After 
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the  demonstrator  goes  over  the  spot,  bend  the  rug  to  open  up  the 
rows  of  tufts  and  see  how  much  actually  was  removed.  Sometimes  a 
salesman  places  a  white  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  bag  and  then 
runs  the  cleaner  to  show  how  dirty  the  cloth  gets.  Remember  that 
it  does  not  take  much  dust  to  soil  a  white  rag,  and  the  amount  of 
dirt  removed  is  not  revealed  by  sieving  it  through  cloth.  Do  not  let 
the  salesman  sell  you  a  vacuum  cleaner  because  it  has  many  attach¬ 
ments.  Before  long  you  may  not  be  using  many  of  them  anyway, 
for  you  may  find  them  too  much  bother.  Money  spent  for  seldom- 
used  attachments  is  wasted. 

Care  and  operation.  One  should  clean  rugs  often  and  take 
plenty  of  time  for  the  cleaning.  About  fifteen  minutes  each  week  on 
a  9  by  12  rug  should  be  a  good  average.  Going  over  the  rug  each 
day  will  keep  the  rug  in  even  better  condition  than  the  longer  weekly 
cleaning. 

When  using  the  cleaner  be  sure  that  the  nozzle  is  set  at  the 
proper  level  and  that  the  opening  is  parallel  to  the  rug.  In  the  brush 
type  of  cleaner  see  that  the  brushes  extend  slightly  below  the  nozzle; 
and  when  the  brushes  can  no  longer  be  so  adjusted,  have  them  re¬ 
placed.  Hair  and  thread  should  be  removed  from  the  rotating  parts 
once  a  week.  Try  not  to  pick  up  metal  objects,  such  as  pins,  hairpins, 
and  nails,  for  they  sometimes  wrap  around  the  pulley  or  nick  the  fan. 
Keep  the  motor  lubricated  according  to  directions,  taking  care  not  to 
oil  it  excessively.  Keep  the  bag  clean,  for  accumulated  dirt  interferes 
with  the  suction.  Replace  a  badly  worn  cord  with  a  new  one,  making 
sure  that  the  new  one  is  approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 


LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

Composition.  Soaps  are  usually  made  by  heating  or  thoroughly 
emulsifying  fats  and  oils  with  lye.  Glycerin  is  formed  in  the  process, 
but,  because  of  its  value  as  a  medicinal  product,  it  is  usually  removed, 
along  with  other  impurities  by  dissolving  the  mixture  in  water  and 
adding  salt.  The  salt  and  water  cause  the  soap  to  precipitate.  Not 
all  the  impurities  can  be  removed  in  this  way,  and  if  too  much  salt 
is  used,  some  of  it  remains  in  the  soap. 

The  value  of  a  soap  depends  upon  the  nature  and  the  quality 
of  the  fat  used,  the  method  of  mixing  and  handling  the  ingredients. 
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the  foreign  substances  added,  and  the  proportions  of  fat  and  lye. 
Excessive  fat  tends  to  make  the  soap  acid  or  greasy;  excessive  lye 
makes  it  alkaline  or  strong.  Greasy  and  acid  soaps  are  poor  cleansing 
agents,  while  strongly  alkaline  soaps  are  likely  to  harm  both  hands 
and  fabrics.  Soaps  with  the  proper  balance  of  fatty  acid  and  lye 
are  called  neutral  soaps  and  are  the  most  satisfactory. 

Soaps  vary  in  the  acid-alkaline  balance,  but  they  differ  more  in 
the  materials  added  to  increase  their  value  as  cleansers,  to  make 
them  water  softeners,  to  cheapen  them,  or  to  give  them  special 
properties  which  are  often  highly  praised  in  advertisements.  There 
are  various  types  of  soap,  such  as  white  and  yellow  laundry  bars, 
naphtha  soap,  soap  granules  or  beads,  chips  or  flakes,  powdered  soap, 
washing  or  soap  powders,  and  liquid  or  jelly  soaps. 

Sodium  silicate,  or  water  glass,  is  a  common  addition  to  soap, 
especially  to  white  laundry  bars,  which  increases  its  cleansing  value 
and  acts  as  a  water  softener.  Since  it  is  cheaper  than  soap,  it  may  be 
used  in  excess  as  an  adulterant.  It  then  fails  in  its  function  and 
makes  the  soap  so  hard  that  it  will  not  lather. 

Rosin  is  found  in  soaps,  especially  in  yellow  laundry  bars.  It 
can  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  fat  because  it  reacts  with  lye  and, 
if  not  used  in  excess  of  30  per  cent,  forms  compounds  which  lather 
and  resemble  soap.  Larger  quantities  produce  a  disagreeable  odor, 
give  a  starchy  feeling,  and  are  likely  to  color  clothes  yellow.  Rosin 
makes  soap  softer  and  can  therefore  be  combined  best  with  hard 
fats  like  tallow. 

Naphtha  soaps,  according  to  an  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  manufacturers,  must  contain  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  naphtha  at  the  time  they  are  sold  to  the  consumer. 
Such  soaps  are  effective  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water  but  evaporate  too 
easily  to  be  useful  in  hot  water.  It  is  often  doubtful  whether  the 
concentration  found  in  a  tubful  of  naphtha  soap  suds  is  sufficient  to 
have  a  significant  effect. 

Soaps  containing  excess  water  constitute  an  economic  fraud, 
for  you  pay  soap  prices  for  water.  Other  substances  often  found  in 
soaps  are  borax,  washing  soda,  and  trisodium  phosphate,  which  are 
sometimes  added  to  act  as  water  softeners  and  to  increase  cleansing 
value.  However,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  such  cleansers  separately  at 
their  legitimate  prices  than  to  pay  soap  prices  for  them.  They  arc 
objectionable  in  soap  also  because  they  make  it  more  alkaline,  thus 
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rendering  it  too  strong,  especially  for  laundering  woolens  and  silks. 
Soaps  containing  water  softeners  are  likely  to  contain  also  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount  of  water. 

Inert  substances,  such  as  salt,  sand,  and  pumice,  are  sometimes 
found  in  soap.  The  presence  of  salt  indicates  poor  manufacturing 
processes.  Sand  and  pumice  are  sometimes  added  to  heavy-duty  soaps 
but  should  not  be  present  in  laundry  soap. 

Soap  granules  or  beads,  chips  or  flakes,  and  powdered  soap  are 
usually  neutral  soaps  valuable  for  finer  work,  such  as  the  laundering 
of  silks,  woolens,  rayons,  and  colored  fabrics.  Chemically  they  are 
the  same  as  bar  soaps.  They  usually  contain  less  than  half  as  much 
water  as  bar  soaps,  even  as  little  as  5  or  10  per  cent,  although  the 
cheaper  types  are  apt  to  contain  builders  like  moisture  and  silicates. 

Washing  or  soap  powders  should  not  be  confused  with  powdered 
soap.  They  are  composed  of  powdered  soap,  washing  soda,  trisodium 
phosphate,  borax,  or  scouring  materials,  and  are  usually  highly  al¬ 
kaline.  They  are  generally  neither  safe  to  use  on  fine  fabrics,  being 
suitable  only  for  rough  cleaning  jobs,  nor  economical,  since  they  are 
likely  to  contain  both  water  softeners  and  cleansing  agents  which  can 
more  economically  be  bought  separately. 

Liquid  soaps  or  jellies  are  sold  for  special  purposes,  such  as  clean¬ 
ing  carpets,  upholstery,  and  woodwork.  Although  they  are  in  con¬ 
venient  form,  they  are  not  economical  for  other  purposes,  since  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  water  which  is  usually  used  as  the  solvent. 
Again  you  are  paying  for  water  at  soap  prices. 

Selection  of  laundry  soap.  The  selection  of  a  good  laundry  soap 
should  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 
Bar  soaps  are  most  economical  for  the  general  laundering  of  cottons 
and  linens;  flakes,  chips,  or  beads  are  best  for  delicate  fibers,  such 
as  silks,  woolens,  and  rayon.  Either  soap  may  be  used  for  washing 
dishes,  but  the  cheapest  neutral  brands  obtainable  will  serve  the 
purpose.  A  good  laundry  soap  should  be  free  from  excessive  water 
and  fatty  acid,  should  have  a  minimum  of  free  alkali,  and  should 
not  contain  an  excess  of  rosin,  salt,  or  insoluble  material. 

Related  cleaning  preparations.  Products  used  in  conjunction 
with  soap  in  laundering  are  bleaches,  bluing,  and  starch. 

Bleaching,  even  when  done  in  the  sun,  tends  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  a  fabric  and  should  therefore  be  done  sparingly.  A  little 
bleach  may  improve  the  whiteness  of  cotton  fabrics,  but  it  should 
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never  be  used  in  the  case  of  silk,  wool,  rayon,  or  colored  fibers.  Most 
bleaches  are  of  the  chlorine-water  type  and  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  chlorine  they  contain.  The  labels  of  such  products  should  be 
read  carefully  for  the  percentage  of  chlorine  present  in  the  form  of 
sodium  hypochlorite. 

Bluing  is  neither  a  cleansing  agent  nor  a  bleach.  It  is  a  dye 
which  neutralizes  any  yellow  color  which  the  clothes  may  acquire  in 
the  washing,  blue  and  yellow  being  complementary  colors,  which 
when  combined  neutralize  each  other  and  become  white.  Bluings  are 
of  two  kinds,  soluble  and  insoluble.  The  best  soluble  blues  are 
usually  indigo  or  aniline  blue;  while  Prussian  blue,  being  an  iron 
compound,  tends  to  produce  rust  spots  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
substances.  Insoluble  bluing  is  found  in  the  form  of  balls,  cubes, 
or  powders  consisting  of  gum  arabic  and  starch  tinted  with  a  blue 
dye,  although  most  of  them  are  ultramarine.  It  is  not  so  good  as 
the  soluble  type. 

Laundry  starches  are  obtained  from  corn,  wheat,  rice,  potato, 
tapioca,  and  sago  palm.  When  boiling  water  is  added,  each  forms 
a  different  paste,  depending  upon  the  impurities  present,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  manufacture,  and  the  maturity  of  the  plant.  Of  these, 
cornstarch  is  the  cheapest  and  best  to  use  when  mixed  with  any  of 
the  various  water  softeners.  A  good  starch  replaces  the  original  finish 
of  the  fabric,  leaving  it  smooth  and  pliable  rather  than  merely  stiffen¬ 
ing  the  fabric.  The  ideal  starch  penetrates  well  into  the  spaces 
between  the  fibers  of  the  cloth,  imparts  a  gloss  when  ironed,  and 
takes  up  enough  moisture  to  make  the  fabric  soft  and  pliable.  Starch¬ 
ing  also  helps  to  keep  the  garment  clean  by  covering  and  holding 
down  the  tiny  surface  hairs  that  ordinarily  catch  dirt  and  dust  quickly. 

It  is  usually  not  advisable  to  do  dry  cleaning  in  the  home. 
But  if  it  is  undertaken,  great  care  must  be  exercised.  In  dry  cleaning 
two  kinds  of  liquids  are  used,  inflammable  and  noninflammable 
chemicals.  Inflammable  dry  cleaners,  such  as  gasoline,  alcohol, 
benzine,  or  naphtha,  should  never  be  used  in  the  home  because  of 
the  great  danger  of  explosion,  especially  if  the  cleaning  is  done  in¬ 
doors  and  near  an  open  flame.  The  noninflammable  type  is  usually 
a  compound  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  which  should  be  used  out  of 
doors  because  the  fumes  arc  very  poisonous.  Home  dry  cleaning  is 
often  unsatisfactory  because  not  enough  cleaner  is  used  and  the  dirt 
is  therefore  redistributed  rather  than  removed. 
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Topic  4.  Kitchen,  Dinner,  and  Silverware 

In  this  day  of  compact  kitchens  and  dinettes  you  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  choose  only  articles  which  serve  your  purpose  well.  There  is 
no  place  for  articles  carelessly  selected  and  infrequently  used.  With 
a  little  practice  you  can  learn  to  distinguish  the  differences  in  quality 
of  various  kitchen  utensils  and  tableware.  Price  serves  as  a  fair  guide 
in  some  fields,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  no  index  to  quality. 

ALUMINUM  WARE 

Types  to  know.  In  the  field  of  aluminum  kitchenware  we  find 
one  of  the  few  instances  where  price  seems  to  be  a  criterion  of 
quality.  The  more  expensive  the  pot  or  pan,  the  higher  its  quality 
is  likely  to  be.  Cheap  aluminum  utensils  almost  always  have  obvious 
defects,  such  as  excessive  thinness,  rough  or  dull  surface,  lack  of 
stability,  poor  shape,  and  insecurely  fastened  handles  or  spouts. 

Aluminum  ware  is  manufactured  in  two  ways,  by  casting  and  by 
stamping.  Cast-aluminum  pots  and  kettles  are  made  by  pouring 
hot  molten  metal  into  molds.  Such  utensils  are  sturdy  and  heavy 
and  may  last  a  lifetime  without  denting  or  warping  if  good  quality 
is  selected  and  good  care  given  them.  Some  cast-aluminum  ware  is 
made  from  remelted  automobile  crankcases.  This  kind  of  product 
is  something  of  a  fraud  in  that  utensils  made  from  such  sources  con¬ 
tain  zinc,  pit  badly,  and  often  develop  holes  where  the  impurities 
are  drawn  out  by  cooking.  Utensils  made  of  such  materials  are  often 
difficult  to  recognize  when  new,  but  they  are  usually  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  Stamped-aluminum  utensils  are  made  by  submitting  a 
sheet  of  cold  metal  to  a  series  of  stampings  which  progressively  form 
it  into  any  desired  shape.  You  may  disregard  most  sales  talk  about 
the  superiority  of  certain  types  of  manufacturing  processes  or  com¬ 
positions.  Finishes  of  chromium  and  nickel  on  the  outside  have  ap¬ 
pearance  value  only. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  to  consider.  Aluminum  kitchen¬ 
ware  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  is  easy  to  clean,  rust-resistant,  light 
in  weight,  and  durable,  but  it  can  be  stained  by  the  alkalis  or  acids  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Such  stains  can  be  removed  usually  by  rubbing 
with  steel  wool. 

In  purchasing  such  ware  be  sure  that  it  is  thick  enough  so  that 
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it  will  not  dent  easily.  Note  whether  the  handles  are  attached 
strongly  and  whether  they  are  made  of  a  material  which  will  not 
conduct  heat  readily.  The  wares  should  also  have  a  smooth,  shiny 
surface  that  is  easy  to  clean.  For  durability  you  should  purchase  if 
possible  by  gauge,  or  thickness.  Aluminum  of  18  to  20  gauge  is 
satisfactory,  although  heavier  ware  may  be  had  at  ratings  from  10  to 
14  gauge.  These  ratings  are  not  marked  on  the  material,  but  the 
salesman  or  some  other  responsible  person  in  the  store  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  what  the  rating  of  a  specific  article  is.  The  gauge  indicates 
thickness  but  no  other  quality  point. 

Since  there  are  some  people  who  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
type  of  metal  found  in  foods,  food  cooked  in  aluminum  utensils 
should  be  avoided  by  these  sensitive  individuals,  especially  when  such 
foods  are  strongly  acid,  alkaline,  or  salty.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  dissolving  aluminum  in  food,  it  is  best  to  avoid  using 
a  spoon  of  a  different  metal  for  stirring  the  content  of  an  aluminum 
container,  for  another  metal  may  set  up  an  electrolytic  action  which 
may  tend  to  corrode  the  aluminum.  A  wooden  spoon  is  also  good  for 
use  with  aluminum,  since  it  will  not  scrape  off  any  of  the  metal  or 
its  oxides. 


ENAMELWARE 

Precautions  in  use.  Enamclware  is  easier  to  clean  than  other 
metal  ware,  but  it  requires  greater  care  in  handling  because  dropping, 
striking,  or  overheating  often  cracks  or  chips  the  surface.  Avoid 
using  cracked  or  chipped  enamel  cooking  utensils  because  some 
dangerous  metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  enamel  ware  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  food. 

Such  poisonous  metals  as  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony, 
lead,  and  even  arsenic,  barium,  and  fluorine  may  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  enamel  coatings.  The  dangerous  lead  salts  are  now  being 
displaced  by  antimony  because  of  its  low  cost.  However,  the  use  of 
antimony  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for  it  has  been  known  to  poison 
people  using  defective  enamclware  containing  it.  The  best  metal  for 
this  purpose  is  tin,  which  is  relatively  harmless  and  is  only  slightly 
more  expensive. 

Selection.  Enamclware  is  made  in  attractive  colors,,  is  not  easily 
stained,  can  be  washed  as  easily  as  china,  and  is  well  suited  for  cook- 
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ing  pans  and  ovenware  because  it  absorbs  heat  evenly,  though  it  is 
not  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
adaptable  to  waterless  cooking  or  to  cooking  that  requires  close- 
fitting  covers.  There  are  two  kinds  of  enamelware,  graniteware  and 
agateware.  The  former  is  dipped  only  once  in  gray  enamel;  the  latter 
is  dipped  twice,  first  in  cobalt  blue  and  then  in  gray.  Most  of  the 
light  colors  are  triple-dipped,  first  with  a  dark  blue  coat,  then  with 
a  coat  of  the  color  desired,  and  finally  with  a  top  coat  of  hard,  glossy 
enamel  which  is  more  resistant  to  food  acids.  As  yet  this  enamel  is 
not  chip-proof  nor  stain-resistant,  but  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
produce  an  enamel  with  such  qualities.  However,  it  will  not  stain 
until  it  becomes  roughened  by  the  action  of  acids  and  scouring.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  by  present  methods  the  more  stain-resistant  an  enamel 
is  made,  the  more  brittle  it  becomes  and  therefore  the  more  easily 
it  chips. 

Reject  all  enamelware  with  dull  spots  or  exposed  inner  enamel 
layers,  for  exposure  of  the  undercoat,  which  is  less  resistant  to  acids, 
may  cause  the  food  to  become  contaminated  with  metal.  Do  not 
cook  in  enamelware  showing  a  cracked  glaze  or  loss  of  the  original 
high  polish.  Before  purchasing  enamelware,  determine  whether  it 
really  resists  acid;  cheaper  enamels  often  do  not  do  this.  Be  sure 
that  handles  and  spouts  are  firmly  attached.  Whenever  possible,  buy 
triple-coated  rather  than  single-coated  enamelware.  Each  manu¬ 
facturer  makes  several  weights,  which  he  marks  for  the  retail  trade 
only  with  brand  names,  although  in  the  wholesale  market  they  are 
graded  as  firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and  run  of  kiln.  There  is  no  way 
for  you  to  tell  the  grade  except  that  usually  the  poorer  grades  do  not 
carry  brand  names.  The  very  light,  cheap  ones  are  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  that  make  nothing  else.  Bargain  sales  should  therefore  be 
regarded  with  caution,  and  the  articles  should  be  examined  and 
chosen  carefully. 


MISCELLANEOUS  METALWARE  AND  GLASSWARE 

Tinware.  Although  food  adheres  to  it,  and  although  it  is  hard 
to  clean  and  is  easily  dented,  tinware  is  useful,  especially  for  baking 
pans.  Since  pure  tin  is  rather  expensive,  tinware  generally  is  coated 
sheet  metal.  The  tin  itself  does  not  rust,  but  the  steel  base  does  if 
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the  tin  is  worn  or  scratched  off,  notably  at  corners  and  rough  edges. 
Because  the  tin  coating  is  slightly  porous  and  allows  moisture  to 
penetrate  to  the  steel  base,  tin  pans  must  be  carefully  handled  and 
well  dried  before  being  put  away.  When  the  bright  luster  of  the 
tin  disappears,  no  polish  will  restore  it. 

Ironware.  Iron  is  a  durable  metal  and  ranks  close  to  aluminum 
as  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  It  is  very  heavy,  however,  and  rusts 
unless  kept  dry  and  oiled.  Sheet  iron  is  used  for  lightweight  frying 
pans,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  allowing  food  to  burn  easily  and 
it  tends  to  warp  in  time.  Stainless  steel  is  sometimes  used  for  kitchen¬ 
ware.  Articles  made  from  it  are  comparatively  expensive,  but  hard 
wear  does  not  dent  their  surfaces  nor  dim  the  satin  or  mirror  finish. 
Stainless-steel  utensils  should  be  heated  slowly  and  used  with  a  low 
flame. 

Copperware.  As  copper  conducts  heat  very  well  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  kitchen  utensils,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  tarnishing 
easily.  This  tarnish  must  be  removed,  for  there  is  a  slight  possibility 
that  it  will  poison  food.  Some  copper  vessels  are  lined  with  tin  or 
chromium.  Acid  foods  especially  should  never  be  cooked  in  unlined 
copper  utensils.  The  thickness  of  the  lining  is  therefore  an  important 
point  in  the  purchase  of  copper  containers. 

Glassware.  Metalware  is  being  increasingly  displaced  by  glass¬ 
ware,  as  the  glass  manufacturers  have  adapted  to  kitchenware  the  fire- 
resisting  glass  used  in  scientific  laboratories.  Glassware  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  metalware  of  looking  more  attractive,  being  easy  to 
clean,  baking  foods  evenly  and  quickly,  and  not  contaminating  foods. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  more  easily  broken.  People  who 
suffer  from  metallic  poisoning  in  their  foods  may  find  in  oven  glass¬ 
ware  the  solution  of  their  problem.  According  to  Consumers'  Re¬ 
search,  glassware  is  especially  good  for  cooking  strongly  acid  or  sour 
foods,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  rhubarb,  sauerkraut,  apricots,  tomatoes, 
citrus  fruits,  and  fruit  jellies. 


DINNERWARE 

Different  types.  Several  kinds  of  dinnerware  are  in  common 
use,  namely,  china,  porcelain,  and  earthenware.  China  and  porcelain 
look  alike  to  the  casual  observer.  Both  arc  usually  translucent.  If 
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H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  well-stocked  china  closet  is  the  pride  of  any  home.  Collection  of  antiques 
will  repay  your  study  if  you  are  interested  in  old  china  and  pottery. 
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a  thin  piece  is  held  to  the  light,  the  hand  can  easily  be  seen  through 
it.  The  chief  difference  between  china  and  porcelain  is  in  the 
method  of  firing.  Earthenware,  or  pottery,  is  made  from  single  clays 
that  turn  red  or  yellow  when  fired. 

Although  earthenware  is  glazed,  its  body  is  porous  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  not  durable.  A  test  for  earthenware  is  to  apply  a  bit  of 
ink  to  a  chipped  spot.  If  the  ink  is  absorbed,  it  is  earthenware. 
Sometimes  sales  people  try  to  sell  a  very  high  grade  of  earthenware, 
known  as  semivitreous  china,  as  china  or  porcelain.  Such  ware  has 
a  white  or  ivory-colored  body  unless  color  is  added  either  to  the  body 
or  to  the  glazes.  It  is  fine  in  texture  and  is  often  opaque  or  slightly 
translucent.  While  the  earthenware  test  may  be  applied  to  this 
product,  a  better  way  is  to  hold  a  plate  up  to  the  light  with  the  hand 
across  the  back.  If  the  shadow  of  the  hand  cannot  be  seen  through 
the  plate,  it  is  earthenware. 

Decorations.  Various  decorations  are  used  in  dinnerware,  such 
as  glazing,  decalcomania,  printing,  hand  painting,  gold  decorations, 
sponging,  slip  decorating,  engobes,  luster,  and  embossing. 

Glaze  is  similar  in  composition  to  glass,  and  is  applied  in  a  thin 
coating  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ware  impervious  to  liquids 
and  of  ornamenting  it.  Glazes  have  different  physical  properties, 
such  as  hardness,  color,  transparency,  and  gloss,  and  may  be  opaque, 
clear,  colored,  or  colorless.  There  are  two  types  of  glazes,  underglaz¬ 
ing  and  overglazing.  If  color  and  designs  are  put  on  the  ware  before 
glazing,  it  is  called  underglazed;  if  decorations  are  put  on  the  ware 
after  glazing,  it  is  called  overglazed.  Overglazed  colors  are  apt  to  be 
sharper  and  brighter.  You  can  easily  distinguish  the  two  by  feeling 
the  ware  if  a  design  is  used. 

Other  decorations  may  be  combined  with  glaze.  Decalcomania 
is  done  by  transferring,  either  before  or  after  glazing,  a  colored  litho¬ 
graphed  design  made  on  special  paper.  Printing  is  done  by  means 
of  copper  plates  and  is  quite  costly.  Hand  painting  is  usually  found 
on  very  expensive  plates  or  on  inexpensive  plates  from  countries 
where  labor  is  cheap.  Gold  decorations  are  placed  on  plates  either 
with  coin  gold  or  bright  liquid  gold,  the  latter  being  used  on  the 
lower-priced  dinnerware.  Sometimes  the  gold  is  etched  in  with  acid 
or  stamped  on  with  a  stamp  much  like  a  rubber  name  stamp.  Spong¬ 
ing  is  done  by  decorating  the  cheapest  ware  with  spongy  stamps 
in  which  designs  arc  cut.  Slip  decorations  arc  applied  with  tubes 
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in  a  thin,  white  or  colored  clay  film.  Engobes  are  layers  of  material 
placed  between  the  clay  and  the  glaze.  This  decoration  is  sometimes 
used  over  colored  clays  to  give  a  white  effect.  Luster  is  obtained 
by  adding  certain  minerals  to  the  glaze  and  firing  the  glaze  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  out  iridescent  colors  on  the  surface,  or  it  may 
be  done  by  painting  a  colored  liquid  over  the  glaze.  Embossing  is 
the  process  of  applying  modified  reliefs  to  the  borders  or  sides  of 
pieces. 

Selection.  Your  choice  of  a  particular  type  of  dinnerware 
should  depend  on  several  factors,  most  important  of  which  is  the 
purpose  to  which  you  intend  to  put  the  ware. 

In  choosing  for  quality  in  any  type  of  dinnerware  you  must  con¬ 
sider  several  things.  The  tendency  of  the  ware  to  chip  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Laboratory  tests  show  that  soft-glazed 
ware  chips  easily,  that  semivitreous  china  chips  less  easily,  and  that 
china  and  porcelain  have  the  highest  chip-resisting  qualities  of  the 
three  types  of  wares.  The  breaking  tendencies  of  the  dinnerware 
should  be  considered  next.  Porous  ware  breaks  easily,  while  china 
has  an  elasticity  which  enables  it  to  yield  slightly  under  blows.  Ware 
of  even  thickness  and  pieces  which  are  not  chipped  or  crazed  are 
less  likely  to  break.  Crazing  is  the  multicracked  effect  caused  when 
the  glaze  contracts  faster  than  the  body;  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  with 
the  best  dinnerwares.  Common  earthenware  scratches  easily  when 
the  dishes  are  stacked  or  when  kitchen  utensils  strike  against  them, 
as  do  soft-glazed  china  and  porcelain.  Determine  whether  the  dishes 
are  likely  to  absorb  food  or  become  unsanitary,  since  porous  ware 
absorbs  liquids  if  the  glaze  is  in  any  way  damaged.  Consider  the 
matter  of  resistance  to  temperature  changes,  that  is,  the  effect  of 
immersion  in  hot  or  cold  water.  Earthenware  often  cracks  when 
filled  with  boiling  water  or  with  ice  water.  It  cracks,  too,  if  hot  solid 
substances  of  temperatures  from  90  °  to  150°  Fahrenheit  are  put  into 
it.  Semiporcelain  wares  and  certain  chinas  will  stand  temperatures 
as  high  as  350°.  How  the  dinnerware  will  stand  daily  washing, 
whether  it  will  craze,  thus  reducing  the  wearing  and  sanitary  qualities 
of  the  dish,  and  whether  the  colors  are  durable  are  points  which  must 
be  considered.  Underglazed  decorations  wear  well  because  they  are 
protected;  well-fired  overglazed  dishes  also  resist  wear. 

Common  defects.  Some  of  the  common  defects  found  in  china 
and  certain  other  types  of  dinnerware  are  crookedness,  crazing,  dunt- 
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ing,  pinholes,  spots  or  stains,  white  patches,  unevenness  of  color, 
and  scars.  Crookedness  increases  the  danger  of  breakage  when  dishes 
are  stacked.  Crazing  reduces  the  durability  and  sanitary  quality  of 
a  dish.  Dunting,  a  term  which  refers  to  the  cracks  in  the  ware,  greatly 
reduces  the  strength  of  the  dish.  The  pinholes  that  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  glaze  do  not  affect  the  durability  of  the  dish  but  may  spoil 
its  beauty.  Spots,  stains,  white  patches,  and  unevenness  of  color  also 
mar  the  appearance  of  the  dish,  but  they  do  not  affect  its  durability. 
Scars  are  marks  caused  by  the  small  clay  pins  or  stilts  used  to  hold  the 
dishes  during  firing,  and  have  no  effect  on  durability.  They  are 
usually  imperceptible  in  fine  ware. 

Grades  of  dinnerware.  Dinnerware  may  be  graded  according 
to  one  of  two  systems  of  nomenclature,  but  unfortunately  neither 
system  is  used  in  the  retail  trade.  No  standards  exist  to  determine 
just  what  ware  should  fall  into  each  grade,  each  manufacturer  de¬ 
termining  for  himself  or  each  retailer  setting  up  his  own  require¬ 
ments  for  the  manufacturer  to  meet.  The  first  system  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grades:  Selects,  First  Grade,  Second  Grade,  Third  Grade, 
and  Culls  or  Lumps.  In  the  second  system  the  grades  are  Run  of 
Kiln,  Second  Grade,  and  Culls  or  Lumps.  Note  that  in  the  first 
system  the  top  grade  is  called  Selects  and  the  second  quality  is  called 
First  Grade,  a  misleading  way  of  grading.  The  better  department 
stores  carry  first,  whereas  chain  stores  are  likely  to  carry  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  run-of-kiln  and  second-grade  ware.  Second-and  third-grade 
wares  are  found  on  bargain  counters. 

Care  of  dinnerware.  Care  of  dishes  is  essential  if  their  life  is 
to  be  long  enough  to  justify  their  cost.  In  storing  plates  it  is  best 
to  place  pads  between  them  to  prevent  scratching,  especially  if  the 
ware  is  valuable.  Plates  of  various  sizes  should  not  be  stacked  to¬ 
gether  because  that  increases  the  danger  of  the  pile's  tipping  over. 
Cups  should  always  be  hung  on  hooks,  never  placed  inside  each 
other.  Steel  wool  or  scouring  powders  should  not  be  used  in  wash¬ 
ing  dishes.  Great  changes  of  temperature  should  be  avoided,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  bring  dishes  sharply  against  one  another. 


SILVERWARE 

Sterling.  Silverware  is  of  two  types,  sterling  and  plated.  The 
former  is  the  more  expensive.  Sterling  silver  is  commonly  mistermed 
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pure  silver,  for  by  law  it  is  of  a  fixed  standard  proportion  of  92.5  per 
cent  silver  and  7.5  per  cent  copper.  Each  piece  of  silverware  con¬ 
taining  these  proportions  may  be  stamped  sterling .  Sterling  silver¬ 
ware  is  of  the  highest  quality  and  is  consequently  high-priced.  Since 
the  quality  of  sterling  silverware  is  so  well  controlled  by  law,  there 
is  little  for  the  consumer  to  do  regarding  the  choice  of  such  a  product 
except  to  be  sure  that  each  individual  piece  is  so  stamped.  Sterling 
may  be  judged  by  its  weight.  Lightweight  sterling  will  bend,  but 
heavy  sterling  is  very  durable. 

Silver  plate.  Plated  silverware  is  vastly  different  from  sterling. 
The  quality  of  such  ware  varies  according  to  the  manufacturer  and 
sometimes  within  a  particular  brand.  When  the  electroplating 
process  is  poorly  or  too  quickly  done,  the  ware  is  not  durable.  How¬ 
ever,  a  well-finished  product  gives  good  service. 

Some  misleading  terms  are  used  in  the  silver-plating  industry. 
Since  plated  silverware  sometimes  wears  through  to  the  base  metal 
of  German  silver  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  one  should  look  for 
what  is  called  the  lifetime  guarantee.  However,  even  brands  claimed 
to  be  of  lifetime  durability  may  not  wear  so  long  as  is  expected,  for 
in  the  industry  apparently  a  lifetime  is  from  twenty  to  forty  years. 
The  terms  triple  and  quadruple  plating  are  ambiguous,  and  certain 
other  trade  designations  of  the  weight  of  the  plating  are  confusing 
or  unreliable,  and  thus  fail  to  serve  your  best  interests.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer  is  your  best  guide  in  buying  plated  silver¬ 
ware. 

The  six  grades  adopted  by  the  silverware  industry  are  confusing 
and  misleading.  You  may  sometimes  find  them  stamped  on  various 
pieces  of  silverware  or  referred  to  in  advertising.  The  grade  names 
are  as  follows: 


GRADES  OF  SILVERWARE 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Quadruple 

~~xxxx 

Triple 

XXX 

Double 

XX 

AA 

A  + 

Ai 

Any  one  of  these  grade  names  might  be  taken  to  mean  first  grade. 
Certainly  the  average  consumer  regards  Ai  as  the  highest  grade  of  any 
commodity,  yet  this  term  is  applied  to  the  lowest  grade  of  silverware. 
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The  amount  of  silver  used  in  these  grades  varies  from  2  ounces  per 
gross  in  the  lowest  grade  to  8  ounces  per  gross  in  the  first  grade. 
The  federal  specification  for  silver  tableware  calls  for  9  ounces  of  silver 
per  gross,  more  than  the  highest  grade  of  silverware  sold  to  the 
general  public  contains.  Restaurants  use  this  federal  specification  in 
buying  their  silverware.  Only  the  ultimate  consumer  buys  without 
full  knowledge  of  quality  of  the  product. 

Care  of  silverware.  All  silverware,  both  sterling  and  plated,  will 
tarnish  because  of  the  action  of  sulphur  compounds  in  the  air.  A 
fine  silver  polish  may  be  used  to  clean  and  polish  silverware.  You 
should  store  silver  in  a  box  especially  designed  to  protect  it  from  air 
and  moisture.  Any  reliable  dealer  in  silverware  can  supply  these 
boxes. 


KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Knives.  Carefully  chosen  cutlery,  adapted  to  the  work  to  be 
performed  most  often,  reduces  the  amount  of  work,  time,  and 
equipment  necessary  to  prepare  food. 

Most  kitchen  knives  today  are  stamped  from  sheets  of  metal, 
although  the  best  ones  are  made  by  the  forging  process.  Forged 
knives  can  be  recognized  by  the  thick  bolster  on  the  blade  where  it 
meets  the  handle.  Imitation  forged  knives  can  easily  be  detected 
because  of  the  obvious  overlay  of  one  metal  on  the  other,  creating 
the  artificial  bolster.  The  best  knives  taper  evenly  from  the  section 
enveloped  in  the  handle  to  the  point  and  from  the  top  of  the  knife 
to  the  cutting  edge.  Stainless-steel  knives  are  satisfactory  only  if  the 
carbon  content  is  high.  In  some  knives  sold  as  stainless  steel  this  is 
not  so,  and  they  become  stained  during  use.  The  best  handles  for 
knives  are  wood  or  black  rubber,  although  metal  and  synthetic  com¬ 
pounds  are  also  used,  often  heavily  enameled.  The  latter  are  not 
always  satisfactory.  The  way  the  blade  is  attached  to  the  handle  is 
another  way  of  judging  quality.  The  blade  should  extend  all  the 
way  through  the  handle  and  be  securely  fastened  to  it  by  two  or  three 
large  rivets. 

Good  knives  deserve  proper  care.  Do  not  throw  them  together 
with  other  utensils  in  a  drawer,  for  this  quickly  dulls  them.  Never 
put  blades  in  a  fire,  for  this  destroys  the  temper  of  the  steel,  remov¬ 
ing  the  cutting  edge. 
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Other  kitchen  utensils.  Aside  from  knives,  the  most-used  uten¬ 
sils  are  forks,  spoons,  beaters,  and  can  openers. 

Forks,  like  knives,  are  inefficient  unless  they  are  of  good  quality. 
Cheap  ones  have  rough  edges  and  poorly  tongued  tines  that  bend 
easily. 

Spoons  are  made  of  metal  or  wood.  Wooden  spoons  have  the 
disadvantages  of  warping  and  cracking  and  of  becoming  stained  and 
unsanitary  in  time.  However,  they  are  inexpensive,  comfortable  to 
use,  and  do  not  mar  metal  utensils  nor  discolor  enamel  ones.  They 
are  advantageous  to  use  with  aluminum  utensils.  Metal  spoons  are 
made  of  aluminum,  tin,  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals.  Stainless  steel 
makes  the  most  satisfactory  metal  spoons,  but  aluminum  ones  should 
be  used  in  aluminum  cooking  utensils  if  metal  is  used  at  all. 

Beaters  for  eggs,  cream,  potatoes,  and  batter  are  of  three  types. 
The  small  turbine  beater  with  a  slotted  metal  disk  is  best  for  whipping 
small  amounts  of  cream,  for  it  can  be  used  in  a  cup.  Dover  beaters 
are  most  efficient  for  whipping  eggs,  potatoes,  and  batter;  they  should 
fit  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  should  work  easily.  Whisks 
with  ringed  edges  and  fine  wires  give  the  most  volume  of  all  beaters 
and  are  best  for  whipping  eggs  for  foods  which  do  not  require  a  fine 
texture. 

Can  openers  are  a  real  problem,  for  many  types  are  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  allow  tiny  particles  of  metal  to  fall  into  the  contents 
of  the  can,  while  others  leave  rough  edges  on  the  can.  The  best  type 
fastens  to  the  wall  or  table,  has  two  disks  that  press  on  each  side 
of  the  can  top,  and  is  turned  by  a  handle. 

Topic  5.  Furniture,  Linens,  and  Floor  Coverings 

Expenditures  for  such  household  articles  as  furniture,  bedding, 
mattresses,  table  linens,  and  rugs  are  often  relatively  large,  and  the 
products  are  expected  to  last  a  long  time.  Both  considerations  sug¬ 
gest  the  advisability  of  acquainting  yourself  with  points  that  will  help 
you  to  select  wisely  in  the  light  of  good  taste,  comfort,  and  economy. 

FURNITURE 

Good  taste  in  furniture.  The  type  of  furniture  you  have  in  your 
house  often  reflects  the  kind  of  personality  you  possess.  The  correct 
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selection  of  furniture  appropriate  to  your  personality  and  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  the  house  itself  is  indicative  of  good  taste.  A  house 
furnished  garishly  in  a  haphazard  mixture  of  unrelated  colors,  designs, 
and  historical  periods  bespeaks  a  lack  of  artistic  feeling.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  home  expresses  good  taste  and  an  understanding  of  art 
principles  when  the  furniture  is  subdued  in  color,  harmonizes  with 
the  general  feeling  of  the  house,  and  is  marked  by  simplicity. 

The  furniture  in  a  room  may  be  masculine,  feminine,  or  im¬ 
personal  in  mood,  depending  upon  the  use  to  which  that  room  is 
being  put.  In  a  girl's  bedroom  the  lighter  designs  and  colors  in 
furniture  are  more  appropriate.  A  boy's  study  should  be  furnished 
with  sturdier  and  more  darkly  colored  pieces.  However,  great  ex¬ 
tremes  in  both  cases  can  be  in  bad  taste,  for  moderation  and  sim¬ 
plicity  should  govern  your  selection  of  furniture.  The  guest  room 
of  the  house  should  be  neither  too  feminine  nor  too  masculine  in 
tone,  but  rather  impersonal.  This  effect  is  achieved  by  using  furni¬ 
ture  intermediate  in  color  tone  and  construction  design. 

Choose  your  furniture  with  the  artistic  principles  of  harmony, 
proportion,  and  balance  in  mind.  There  should  be  harmony  of  color 
and  design  among  the  various  pieces  and  with  the  house  itself.  A 
room  filled  with  furniture  of  all  sorts  is  in  poor  taste.  For  example, 
pieces  of  furniture  typical  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  countries  and  of 
modern  and  historical  periods  do  not  usually  go  well  together.  It  is 
better  to  carry  out  a  certain  mood  in  a  unified  manner.  You  should 
also  confine  yourself  to  one  general  color  scheme  in  each  room, 
blending  the  furniture  with  the  color  of  the  rugs,  draperies,  and  walls. 
This  does  not  mean  that  everything  must  be  of  one  color,  but  that  the 
prevailing  color  should  be  repeated,  if  possible,  in  every  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  room  so  as  to  tie  in  all  the  pieces  with  this  dominant 
color.  The  proper  proportion  in  your  furniture  is  important  also. 
It  is  incongruous  to  have  very  large  pieces  of  furniture  in  a  small 
room.  Balance  may  be  secured  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
furniture  so  that  one  end  of  the  room  does  not  seem  overcrowded 
and  the  other  appears  bare.  By  applying  these  art  principles  you  will 
attain  a  home  background  with  which  you  will  be  contented  a 
long  time. 

Principles  guiding  selection.  Buying  furniture  requires  expert 
knowledge.  Your  best  protection  is  to  buy  from  dealers  of  good  repu¬ 
tation,  who  will  make  an  adjustment  should  a  piece  of  furniture  prove 
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defective.  However,  learning  the  characteristics  of  the  major  woods 
used  will  help  you  to  recognize  better  qualities  of  materials  and  to 
detect  imitations  and  misrepresentations. 

The  semiannual  sales,  generally  held  in  February  and  August  by 
many  legitimate  furniture  dealers,  present  good  opportunities  to  buy 
furniture.  Try  to  select  your  pieces  the  month  before  the  sale  so  that 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  furniture  you  buy  is  really  marked  down  and 
is  not  cheap  goods  bought  especially  for  the  sale.  In  special  sales 
do  not  allow  a  salesman  to  take  your  attention  from  an  advertised 
product  that  is  a  good  buy  to  one  that  he  claims  is  better,  for  the 
latter  may  in  reality  be  lower  in  quality  and  higher  in  price.  The 
retail  mark-up  may  be  high  as  250  per  cent,  although  many  dealers 
sell  at  100  per  cent,  or  merely  double  the  wholesale  price.  Because 
of  this  high  mark-up  you  may  sometimes  bargain  and  secure  a  suit¬ 
able  reduction  because  the  dealer  can  afford  to  lower  his  price  con¬ 
siderably  without  loss. 

In  order  to  judge  furniture  it  is  wise  first  to  shop  around  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  styles,  for  there  are  many.  You 
should  select  a  style  that  is  both  comfortable  and  suitable  for  the  use 
for  which  it  is  intended;  you  should  also  determine  whether  furniture 
made  of  solid  wood  or  of  veneer  is  preferable.  Having  chosen  a 
comfortable  and  suitable  type  of  furniture,  look  for  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  which  indicate  good  or  bad  workmanship.  A  good  piece  of 
furniture  has  an  even  stain,  has  a  varnish  that  is  not  brittle,  and  is 
made  of  well-seasoned  wood.  It  is  well  to  insist  on  a  guarantee  that 
the  wood  has  been  properly  seasoned.  If  the  piece  of  furniture  con¬ 
tains  drawers,  they  should  be  dovetailed  with  glue  rather  than  with 
nails. 

You  should  be  on  your  guard  against  misrepresentation  and 
imitation  in  the  retail-furniture  trade.  According  to  Consumers' 
Research,  of  the  woods  used  for  furniture  in  the  United  States  only 
1  per  cent  is  genuine  mahogany  and  only  2  per  cent  is  real  walnut. 
Birch  and  gum,  which  are  good  in  their  own  right  but  comprise 
36  per  cent  of  the  woods  used  in  imitation  of  mahogany  and  walnut, 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  more  costly  woods  used  in  fine  furni¬ 
ture.  In  mahogany  and  walnut  the  pores  are  so  large  that  they  can 
be  seen  distinctly  on  a  smoothly  cut  surface  of  the  grain  end,  where 
they  appear  as  visible  little  pinholes.  On  surfaced  faces  the  pores 
appear  as  fine  grooves  running  parallel  with  the  grain.  In  birch  the 
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pores  are  much  smaller  and  can  be  seen  only  through  a  magnifying 
glass;  the  pores  of  gum  are  similarly  small. 

Other  woods  that  may  be  misrepresented  as  mahogany  or  wal¬ 
nut  are  tanguile,  red  lauan,  and  almond.  By  special  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  these  are  called  Philippine  mahogany, 
but  they  are  in  no  way  related  to  real  mahogany.  Red  oak  is  some¬ 
times  misrepresented  as  white  oak,  which  is  a  much  more  durable 
wood.  Birch,  beech,  and  maple  look  much  alike  and  may  therefore 
also  be  misrepresented  for  each  other.  Still  another  pitfall  for  the 
ignorant  buyer  is  the  sale  of  veneers,  in  which  a  thin  layer  of  higher- 
grade  wood  is  glued  to  one  of  lower  quality.  Such  furniture  is  some¬ 
times  sold  by  the  name  of  the  high-grade  veneer  without  mention 
of  the  inferior  wood  or  of  the  fact  that  it  is  veneered.  Some  years 
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Wood 

Characteristics 

Red  alder  . 

A  fine,  even-grained  hardwood.  Often  used  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  mahogany. 

Ash  . 

A  strong,  stiff  wood. 

Basswood  . 

A  white,  even-grained,  light,  soft  wood. 

Birch  . 

Tough  and  flexible.  Impermeable  to  water  and 
very  durable. 

Yellow  birch . 

Tough,  heavy  hardwood. 

Buckeye . 

Lacks  toughness,  light  and  soft. 

Butternut  . 

A  heavier  wood  than  buckeye. 

Cedar . 

Light,  soft  wood  which  resists  decay. 

Cherry . 

A  durable  wood.  Dense  and  strong. 

Chestnut . 

Light  and  soft,  but  durable. 

Elm  . 

Light.  Not  very  hard,  but  tough  and  fibrous. 

Red  gum  . 

Tough.  Of  medium  weight  and  strong.  Often 
used  in  imitation  of  mahogany. 

Magnolia . 

A  lustrous  wood  of  compact  structure.  Light  and 
soft. 

Maple  . 

Durable.  Medium-weight,  strong,  and  hard. 

Oak  . 

Heavy  and  tough.  Strong  and  hard. 

Yellow  poplar . 

Light  and  soft,  but  durable.  Fine  grain. 

Sycamore . 

Tough,  strong,  and  hard  to  split. 

Black  walnut . 

Rich  in  color.  Takes  high  polish. 

Mahogany . 

Strong,  durable,  beautiful  hardwood. 
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ago  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  tried  to  compel  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  to  declare  veneered  furniture  as  such,  but  it  failed  in  a  court 
case.  Of  course,  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  veneer 
construction.  In  a  large  panel,  veneer  is  often  to  be  preferred  to 
solid  construction  because  it  shrinks  and  swells  less  than  solid  woods. 
The  important  point  is  that,  as  cheaper  and  inferior  woods  are  often 
used,  veneered  furniture  should  usually  cost  less.  Thus  the  principle 
of  buying  furniture  from  a  reputable  dealer  who  will  stand  behind 
his  product  is  one  which  you  should  follow  no  matter  how  much  you 
may  be  tempted  by  so-called  bargains  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  more  common  furniture  woods  and  their  major 
characteristics  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  403.  Most  of  the 
woods  listed  in  this  table  serve  definite  purposes  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  but  you  should  remember  in  purchasing  such  pieces  that 
a  beautiful  wood  may  be  not  at  all  durable. 


BEDDING 

Bedsprings.  The  kind  and  quality  of  the  bedsprings  are  said  to 
be  even  more  important  in  determining  the  comfort  of  a  bed  than 
the  mattress.  In  testing  the  springs  see  that  they  hold  the  mattress 
level  and  do  not  sag  when  the  bed  is  occupied,  that  they  do  not 
sway  from  side  to  side,  that  they  are  springy  and  resilient,  that  the 
frame  is  strong,  and  that  the  parts  are  well  assembled.  There  are 
three  types  of  bedsprings,  namely,  open-coil,  box,  and  fabric.  The 
open-coil  bedspring  is  usually  the  most  desirable.  To  afford  the 
greatest  wear  and  comfort  the  large  conical  springs  or  coils  should 
be  set  into  the  steel  frame  and  held  in  an  upright  position  by  small 
spring  ties.  Simple,  straight  wires  substituted  for  the  ties  may  break 
under  strain,  besides  making  a  heavier,  more  expensive  mattress  neces¬ 
sary  for  comfort.  Double-deck  open-coil  bedsprings  are  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  are  not  necessary  for  persons  weighing  less  than  175 
pounds.  Cheap  coil  bedsprings  without  frames  are  apt  to  sway  from 
side  to  side  and  are  seldom  durable  or  comfortable.  Box  bedsprings 
are  more  expensive  and  harder  to  clean  than  open-coil  types.  Cheap 
ones  are  often  inferior  to  the  best  open-coil  types  but  may  cost  the 
same  or  even  more,  and  they  are  not  necessarily  more  comfortable. 
An  especially  resilient  mattress  is  necessary  on  this  type  of  bedspring 
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because  the  springs  do  not  yield  much  to  the  body,  each  coil  being 
tied  down  fast.  Fabric  bedsprings,  made  of  steel  ribbons,  linked  wire, 
or  intersecting  springs,  because  they  lose  their  shape  when  subjected 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  are  uncomfortable  and  eventually  sag. 

Mattresses.  Four  major  types  of  mattresses  are  sold:  hair,  kapok, 
cotton,  and  innerspring.  Hair  mattresses  made  of  horse  or  cattle  hair 
are  the  most  resilient.  They  keep  their  shape  well  and  last  long,  but 
the  initial  cost  is  relatively  high.  Lower-priced  mattresses  of  this  type 
may  be  adulterated  with  hog  hair,  which  tends  to  become  lumpy. 
Another  adulterant,  goat  hair,  makes  inferior  mattresses  because  it  is 
weak  and  lacks  resiliency.  The  labels  of  hair  mattresses  should  show 
the  kind  of  hair  used  or  the  percentages  of  each  if  more  than  one  kind 
is  used.  Mixtures  are  not  necessarily  objectionable  if  the  mattress 
is  properly  priced  and  if  inferior  hair  is  not  used  in  excess.  Terms 
such  as  'amber  hair,”  "Boston  black,”  etc.,  do  not  indicate  horsehair. 

Kapok  makes  a  light  mattress  of  considerable  resiliency  because 
of  the  silky  nature  of  the  fiber.  With  good  care  a  genuine  Java 
kapok  mattress  will  give  more  than  ten  years  of  service.  However, 
when  it  begins  to  disintegrate,  it  wears  down  unevenly  and  pulverizes, 
constantly  depositing  a  fine  dust  on  the  floor  under  the  bed.  These 
features  may  make  a  kapok  mattress  a  poor  investment.  Kapoks  of 
Philippine  or  India  fiber  are  inferior  to  Java  kapok,  although  only  an 
expert  can  tell  the  difference  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Cotton  mattresses  are  of  two  kinds,  plain  and  felted.  Plain 
cotton  mattresses,  which  are  the  cheapest  mattresses  sold,  are  filled 
with  loose  cotton  linters  and  waste.  Even  the  best  of  them  soon  get 
lumpy  and  thin  out  at  points  of  body  pressure.  The  durability  and 
comfort  of  a  felted  cotton  mattress  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  and  the  method  and  care  used  in  the  manufacture. 
The  label  "all  new  cotton”  does  not  always  insure  a  good  cotton 
mattress,  since  the  term  merely  indicates  that  the  cotton  has  not  been 
renovated.  However,  felted  mattresses  made  of  the  better  grades  of 
long-staple  cotton  are  usually  so  labeled.  Good  cotton  mattresses 
made  of  all-white  felt  throughout  arc  about  seven  inches  thick.  The 
more  expensive  ones  are  made  of  long-staple  cotton,  spinner’s  cotton, 
or  China  cotton. 

Innerspring  mattresses,  which  have  enjoyed  great  popularity  in 
recent  years,  are  fairly  expensive.  The  quality  of  such  a  mattress 
varies  with  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  or  coils  in  each  spring  and 
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with  the  temper  and  gauge  of  the  wire.  The  number  of  springs 
should  be  from  220  to  260  for  a  satisfactory  mattress.  Equally  dur¬ 
able  mattresses  may  have  as  low  as  100  or  as  high  as  1,000  springs. 
Do  not,  however,  consider  any  with  less  than  100  springs.  One  con¬ 
sumers'  organization  lists  four  varieties  of  innerspring  mattresses, 
namely,  Bonnell,  Hager,  Karr,  and  Marshall.  The  Bonnell,  the  cheap¬ 
est  type,  is  usually  of  low-grade  unenameled  wire.  The  individual 
springs  are  large  and  bulky,  the  ends  of  each  spring  being  knotted  to 
the  coil  itself,  so  that  the  slipping  and  distortion  of  the  springs  finally 
causes  them  to  break  through  the  padding.  The  Hager  type  is  a 
little  better  than  the  Bonnell  type,  because  it  is  equipped  with  off¬ 
sets  on  the  springs  and  the  coil  is  bent  near  the  spring  to  prevent 
slipping.  The  Karr  type  has  the  ends  of  the  coils  attached  to  the 
helical  ties,  thus  making  slipping  or  breaking-loose  difficult.  The 
Marshall  type,  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of  small  springs 
tightly  compressed  and  stitched  separately  in  muslin  pockets,  is  very 
comfortable  when  new  but  is  not  durable.  In  judging  an  innerspring 
mattress  see  that  the  covering  is  made  of  good  old-fashioned  ticking, 
that  the  edges  are  square  and  are  sewed  with  heavy  thread,  that  the 
handles  are  sewed  firmly  to  the  mattress,  and  that  there  are  no  holes. 

Blankets.  Reading  the  label  may  help  you  in  buying  a  blanket, 
but  do  not  rely  too  much  on  labels,  for  they  are  often  inaccurate. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  measure  a  blanket  before  purchasing  it.  Labels 
should,  but  at  present  do  not  always,  give  information  about  the 
length  and  width,  the  type  of  yarn  construction,  the  weight  of  the 
entire  blanket  as  well  as  the  weight  per  square  yard,  and  the  tensile 
strength. 

Many  blankets  are  of  the  "part-wool"  type,  containing  much 
more  cotton  than  wool.  Cotton  blankets  containing  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  wool  will  be  warm,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
"all-wool"  blankets.  Since  1933  the  wool-blanket  industry  has  had 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  label  blankets 
for  wool  content.  According  to  the  agreement,  blankets  labeled  "all 
wool"  should  contain  98  per  cent  wool  at  least,  while  "part-wool" 
blankets  should  contain  between  5  and  25  per  cent  wool.  When 
more  than  25  per  cent  wool  is  contained  in  the  blanket,  the  minimum 
percentage  should  be  stated,  while  blankets  of  less  than  5  per  cent 
wool  cannot  be  marked  "wool"  in  any  way.  In  purchasing  blankets 
look  for  such  a  label.  It  is  well  to  note  the  kinds  of  fibers  used,  for 
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wool  fibers  should  be  long  and  lustrous.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
cotton  adulterations  in  the  core  of  the  filling  yarn  or  in  the  warp 
itself  (see  Sources  of  Information  for  Unit  Six,  pages  368-369,  for 
tests  for  cotton  adulteration ) . 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  warp  should  be  from  30  to  40  pounds 
at  least,  and  the  filling  from  20  to  30  pounds.  Since  napping  a 
blanket  a  great  deal  weakens  the  fibers,  rub  the  nap  to  see  if  it  falls 
out,  and  hold  up  the  blanket  by  a  small  portion  of  the  nap  to  see 
if  the  blanket  holds  its  own  weight.  Push  aside  the  nap  to  see  if  the 
weave  of  the  yarn  is  regular.  Be  sure  the  color  is  fast  and  even, 
preferably  of  a  solid  hue.  The  binding  material  should  be  of  good- 
quality  mercerized  cotton,  which  is  not  so  showy  as  weighted  silk 
but  much  more  durable,  or  of  sateen,  or  silk  and  rayon  in  the  satin 
weave.  Be  sure  to  buy  a  blanket  that  is  long  enough  to  allow  for 
6  inches  to  be  tucked  in  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  for  it  to  come 
well  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed;  it  should  be  wide  enough  to  tuck  in 
on  the  sides  also. 


TOWELING 

Sizes.  Towels  are  classed  as  small,  medium,  and  large.  Small 
towels  are  suitable  only  for  small  children  and  for  use  as  face  towels. 
Medium  towels  are  useful  for  adults  who  must  consider  the  cost  of 
commercial  laundering.  The  large  towels  are  favored  by  some  peo¬ 
ple,  but  they  are  expensive  to  launder.  Sometimes  you  may  obtain 
towels  in  sizes  other  than  the  usual  standard,  but,  according  to  the 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  the  following  groupings  are  gener¬ 
ally  observed: 


Face  and  Hand 

Medium  Bath 

Large  Bath 

16x28  inches 

20x40  inches 

26x52  inches 

18x36  inches 

22x44  inches 

28x56  inches 

24x48  inches 

30x60  inches 

32x64  inches 

If  towels  within  these  groups  arc  offered  at  below  the  normal  price, 
it  is  well  to  measure  them  for  size. 
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Selection.  In  selecting  a  bath  towel  you  should  look  for  a 
towel  that  is  attractive,  is  of  a  comfortable  size,  is  soft-twisted,  ab¬ 
sorbent,  and  easy  to  launder.  The  weave  should  be  what  is  known  as 
terry  weave,  composed  of  loops  of  two  or  more  rows  of  warp  yarns 
held  in  place  by  the  warp  and  pile  yarn  in  the  ground  of  the  towel, 
which  should  be  firmly  woven.  The  pile  of  durable  towels  is  of 
good-grade  cotton  and  is  even  in  length,  making  for  firmness.  This 
may  be  judged  somewhat  by  the  selvage,  which  should  be  closely 
woven  and  firm.  If  the  ground  has  been  sized,  this  may  indicate 
poor  quality,  a  fact  that  can  be  determined  by  rubbing  a  comer  of 
the  towel  to  note  whether  there  is  a  flaking-off  of  starch.  Towels 
should  be  of  good  size  and  weight,  preferably  22  by  44  inches  in 
size  and  9  to  11  ounces  in  weight.  The  tensile  strength  should  be 
greater  than  40  pounds  in  the  warp  and  35  pounds  in  the  filling. 
Since  many  bath  towels  are  now  dyed  to  match  color  schemes  in 
bathrooms,  be  sure  that  they  are  color-fast. 


TABLE  LINENS 

Damask.  Linen  damask  for  table  use  is  not  so  popular  today  as 
it  once  was,  for  style  trends  have  increased  the  demand  for  fancy 
linens,  such  as  printed  and  embroidered  linens,  laces,  and  damasks 
containing  rayon  to  give  them  a  silken  sheen.  Nevertheless,  linen 
damask  is  unsurpassed  in  wearing  qualities,  provided  it  is  made  of 
long,  tightly  twisted  and  firmly  woven  fibers. 

The  shopper  must  be  alert  to  distinguish  true  linens  from  less 
durable  imitations.  There  has  appeared  on  the  market  an  imitation 
of  linen  damask  made  from  high-grade  cotton  combined  with  rayon 
and  silk.  The  better  qualities  of  this  damask  are  even  more  expensive 
than  true  linen  damask.  You  may  recognize  these  better  grades  by 
their  firm  yarn  and  close,  tight  weave,  which  give  them  a  finish  that 
is  silky  in  its  luster.  Damask  made  from  cotton  alone  may  be  made 
to  resemble  linen  by  giving  it  a  mercerized  lintless  finish.  Although 
when  first  purchased  this  product  looks  to  the  average  person  just 
like  linen,  its  sheen  disappears  after  several  launderings.  You  may 
detect  cotton  damasks  before  washing  them  by  the  tests  described  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  unit  (see  pages  368-369). 

In  judging  the  quality  of  a  table  damask  you  should  observe 
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several  points.  First,  determine  what  kind  of  fabric  has  been  used. 
Then  look  for  sizing.  A  few  mills  now  launder  all  damasks  before 
offering  them  for  sale  to  show  that  sizing  has  not  been  used.  These 
are  generally  labeled  as  ''All  pure  linen,  laundered,  and  ready  for 
use.”  Next,  you  should  consider  whether  the  product  is  a  single  or 
a  double  damask.  Until  recently  double  damask  was  woven  more 
closely  than  single  damask  and  thus  had  more  yarns  in  the  filling,  but 
today  many  double  damasks  are  woven  just  as  loosely  and  are  not  so 
durable  as  some  single  ones.  The  thread  count  is  also  very  important 
in  judging  durability,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  such  information.  Damasks 
may  be  found  with  thread  counts  ranging  from  100  to  350  threads 
per  square  inch,  although  some  high-quality  hand-made  damasks  have 
a  thread  count  of  as  many  as  450  threads  per  square  inch.  Damasks 
having  between  160  and  270  threads  per  square  inch  give  good  service 
and  are  relatively  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  in  price.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  linens  the  warp  and  filling  thread  counts 
are  given  together,  making  it  impossible  to  know  the  balance  of  the 
weave.  However,  usually  the  filling  threads  are  fewer  in  number  and 
thus  show  wear  first.  Lastly,  the  weight  of  the  damask  should  be 
considered,  for  it,  too,  is  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  durability. 
In  new,  unsized  linen  the  weight  should  range  from  4 Vi  to  7  ounces 
per  square  yard. 

Miscellaneous  linens.  Among  the  fancy  linens  now  much  used 
in  place  of  damask  is  peasant  linen,  which  contains  shorter  fibers 
than  damask.  It  is  not  labeled  by  thread  count  or  tensile  strength, 
but  its  quality  may  be  determined  by  the  closeness  of  the  weave;  as  a 
rule  the  tighter  the  weave  the  higher  the  quality.  Sometimes  cotton 
or  linen  mixtures  are  used,  and  in  some  cases  cotton  alone,  but 
these  are  generally  less  expensive  than  pure  linen  fabrics.  Usually 
peasant  linens,  especially  those  dyed  with  indanthrin  dyes,  arc  color- 
fast.  These  are  labeled  with  an  “I”  and  arc  fast  both  to  laundering 
and  sunlight. 

Of  all  the  linens,  laces  arc  bought  in  the  greatest  number  today. 
A  lacclike  linen,  known  as  bisso,  is  made  in  an  open,  net  weave. 
Although  this  fabric  is  not  very  durable,  its  great  beauty  makes  it 
desirable  for  some  purposes.  Most  linen  laces  have  the  advantage  of 
being  very  durable.  Many  laces  which  look  like  linen  arc  not  pure 
linen,  however.  Often  they  are  made  entirely  of  cotton.  A  low- 
priced,  hand-made  linen  lace  should  be  examined  with  skepticism, 
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for  genuine  linen  lace  is  expensive.  The  special  sale  product  is 
very  likely  to  prove  to  be  a  machine-made  cotton  lace. 

Embroidered  linens  are  also  much  used.  Popular  types  are 
known  as  Appenzell,  Madeira,  and  Spanish  and  Italian  cutwork.  In 
spite  of  their  names,  the  majority  of  such  linens  were  made  in  the 
Orient. 

Care  cf  linens.  If  a  linen  damask  is  given  good  care,  it  will  last 
for  years.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  ironing  to  avoid  heavy 
creasing  of  linens  when  they  are  folded.  The  usual  point  of  wear  is 
along  the  hems  and  selvages  or  along  the  lines  where  the  linens  were 
repeatedly  folded.  It  is  well  to  change  the  position  of  the  crease 
slightly  each  time  the  linen  is  laundered.  For  proper  washing  of 
linens  see  pages  316-317. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Rugs.  Rugs  may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  handmade  and 
machine-made.  The  only  handmade  rugs  sold  today  are  the  Orientals, 
while  the  machine-made  rugs  are  known  as  American  Orientals,  Ax- 
minster,  Chenille,  Velvet,  and  Wilton. 

There  are  six  different  varieties  of  genuine  Orientals,  namely, 
Caucasian,  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian,  Turkestan,  and  Turkish.  Of 
these  the  Persian  rugs  are  considered  the  best  and  hence  are  the  most 
frequently  copied  Oriental  rugs.  This  type  has  a  fine  weave,  usually 
in  flower  designs  containing  many  curved  lines.  Chinese  rugs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  the  coarsest 
of  the  Orientals  in  weave.  They  have  typically  Chinese  designs,  often 
blue  with  a  yellow  background.  Caucasian  rugs  are  made  in  a  few 
bright  colors  which  are  woven  into  many  intricate  symmetrical  de¬ 
signs.  Turkestan  rugs  are  also  symmetrical  but  are  simple  in  design. 
One  outstanding  color  predominates  in  the  pattern,  generally  red, 
white,  yellow,  or  black.  T urkish  rugs  are  somewhat  similar  to  Persian 
rugs,  but  are  made  of  coarser  yarns,  and  the  colors  are  more  brilliant. 
The  Turkish  rug  may  be  further  distinguished  from  the  Persian  by 
the  fact  that  its  lines  are  angular  rather  than  curved.  Indian  rugs 
have  flower  designs  like  those  of  the  Persians,  but  they  are  less  elabo¬ 
rate  and  are  farther  apart. 

American  Oriental  rugs  are  either  of  a  Wilton  or  Axminster 
weave  in  close  copies  of  the  true  Orientals,  but  of  course  they  are 
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machine-made.  Some  are  such  clever  imitations  that  only  experts 
can  distinguish  them  from  the  genuine  Orientals.  Most  of  them, 
however,  have  an  Occidental  influence  in  brightness  and  design.  So 
that  they  may  look  more  like  genuine  Orientals  they  are  sometimes 
made  less  bright  by  chemical  treatment,  which  tends  to  lessen  the 
durability  of  the  wool.  There  are  several  simple  ways  by  which 
you  can  distinguish  the  two  types.  Genuine  Orientals  are  heavier 
than  American  Orientals  of  the  same  size.  The  vegetable  dyes  of 
true  Oriental  rugs  fade  to  a  lighter  shade,  while  the  aniline  dyes  of 
American  Orientals  change  to  another  color  as  they  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tuft.  Oriental  rugs  show  the  entire  pattern  on  the 
back  in  the  same  colors  as  on  the  front,  and  the  fringe  is  part  of  the 
rug  itself  rather  than  material  sewed  on.  Since  true  Oriental  rugs  are 
handmade,  they  are  not  perfect  in  design. 

Wilton  rugs  are  made  from  woolens  or  worsteds,  those  made 
from  the  latter  being  more  durable.  However,  those  made  with  fine 
woolen  yarns  are  of  high  quality.  Axminster  rugs  are  made  only  of 
woolen  yarns.  They  are  generally  moderate  in  price,  but  have  a 
fine  appearance  and  give  good  service.  Chenille  rugs  are  the  most 
expensive  of  the  machine-made  rugs,  for  they  are  densely  woven  and 
durable.  A  high-grade  Chenille  rug  is  very  thick  and  firm.  Velvet 
rugs  are  cheaper  than  Axminsters,  for  they  require  less  wool,  since 
all  the  wool  is  in  the  pile,  but  many  of  the  better  grades  are  quite 
durable.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  buy  a  genuine  domestic  than  an 
imitation  Oriental  rug. 

Before  you  purchase  a  rug  you  should  know  what  will  harmonize 
in  color,  design,  and  size  with  the  room  in  which  the  rug  is  to  be 
put.  The  rug  should  repeat  the  colors  in  the  draperies  and  uphols¬ 
tery  already  in  the  room.  It  is  well  to  ask  for  a  written,  signed  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  colors  of  the  rug  will  not  change  appreciably  during 
its  life.  The  design  should  be  well  suited  to  the  room  and  should 
harmonize  with  the  furnishings.  Large  designs,  for  example,  are  not 
suitable  for  small  rooms.  You  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  type 
of  weave  of  the  rug,  for  this  is  important  in  judging  quality.  See 
that  the  rug  is  tightly  woven  and  of  good  materials,  for  otherwise  the 
surface  may  look  uneven  and  ragged  after  several  cleanings.  Of 
course,  you  must  measure  the  room  carefully  and  buy  a  rug  which 
will  improve  its  appearance.  Rugs  or  carpets  which  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  floor  tend  to  make  the  room  look  larger. 
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The  durability  or  wearing  quality  of  a  rug  depends  upon  several 
factors,  the  greatest  of  which  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
found  to  be  the  density  of  the  pile.  The  height  of  the  pile  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  are  also  important,  whereas  the  type  of  weave  is 
less  so.  The  weight  of  the  entire  rug  is  not  an  indication  of  quality 
because  cotton  and  jute  are  sometimes  used  in  varying  proportions 
in  the  backing.  In  some  cheaper  rugs  other  fibers  may  be  added  to 
increase  the  weight  considerably.  A  soft,  springy  pile  indicates  a 
high  quality  of  yarn. 

Care  of  rugs.  The  proper  care  of  rugs  and  carpets  helps  greatly 
to  increase  their  life.  The  rug  or  carpet  should  be  cleaned  with  a 
carpet  sweeper  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  thereafter  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner  twice  weekly  until  the  rug  is  well  broken  in.  Beating  a  rug 
or  carpet  causes  the  pile  to  loosen  and  the  yarn  to  break.  Rugs 
should  be  shampooed  by  a  good  commercial  dry  cleaner  once  a  year. 
Small  rugs  may  be  washed  at  home  with  soap  and  water.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  life  of  a  rug  may  be  doubled  or  tripled  when  rug 
cushions  are  placed  underneath  them. 

Linoleum.  This  product  is  sold  under  a  variety  of  trade  and 
brand  names,  the  wearing  quality  of  which  depends  largely  upon  the 
thickness,  finish,  and  seasoning.  Linoleum  is  made  from  ground 
cork  mixed  with  gums,  oxidized  linseed  oil,  and  dyes.  This  mixture 
is  pressed  into  a  burlap  back  and  seasoned  for  several  weeks.  A  well- 
seasoned  linoleum  cannot  be  chipped  or  cracked  easily,  while  a  poorly 
seasoned  one  is  either  soft  and  flaky  or  so  hard  that  it  cracks  when 
rolled.  There  are  four  kinds  of  linoleum:  plain,  jaspe,  inlaid,  and 
printed.  These  differ  only  in  the  process  of  manufacture  as  to  design 
and  color,  not  necessarily  in  quality.  The  plain  type  is  the  cheapest, 
and  the  inlaid  is  the  most  expensive.  Plain  linoleum  is  made  in  solid 
colors,  jaspe  is  striped  in  effect,  printed  linoleum  has  a  surface  pattern 
of  enamel,  and  inlaid  linoleum  has  a  design  running  through  the  en¬ 
tire  thickness  to  the  burlap  back.  Of  course,  the  designs  on  the 
printed  type  are  the  least  durable. 

If  purchased  during  cold  weather  linoleum  should  be  placed  in  a 
room  heated  to  70 °  Fahrenheit  and  should  remain  there  for  two  days 
before  it  is  unrolled,  for  cold  linoleum  is  brittle  and  cracks  easily. 
Because  of  the  skill  necessary  to  do  the  work  properly  it  is  usually 
poor  economy  to  try  to  lay  linoleum  oneself.  Furthermore,  general 
directions  are  useless,  for  each  brand  has  individual  characteristics 
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which  affect  the  process  somewhat.  Linoleum  should  be  cared  for  to 
preserve  it.  Furniture  casters  should  be  placed  in  wide-bottom  pro¬ 
tectors,  and  heavy  furniture  should  be  moved  across  linoleum  care¬ 
fully.  It  is  advisable  never  to  clean  linoleum  with  strong  soaps  or 
abrasives.  For  preserving  the  finish  you  should  wash  only  with  mild 
soap  and  water,  and  apply  a  new  coat  of  wax  as  soon  as  the  old  one 
shows  the  slightest  sign  of  wear.  Brushing,  dusting,  or  occasionally 
wiping  the  linoleum  with  a  damp  cloth  should  be  sufficient  to  clean 
it  ordinarily.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  printed  type,  which  should 
be  lacquered  to  preserve  the  design,  and  thereafter  wiped  with  a 
dust  mop  or  a  damp  cloth. 

Other  hard-surface  floor  coverings.  Linoflor,  felt  base,  cork, 
rubber,  and  asphalt  tile  are  all  made  by  different  processes  and  are  of 
varying  qualities  and  degrees  of  usefulness.  However,  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  points  affect  durability  as  in  the  case  of  linoleum.  Linoflor  is 
made  with  the  same  mixture  of  materials  as  linoleum,  but  it  has  no 
burlap  backing  and  hence  is  not  quite  so  durable  as  linoleum.  Felt- 
base  floor  covering  looks  like  printed  linoleum  but  is  thin  and  some¬ 
what  less  springy,  because  it  lacks  cork  in  its  composition.  It  is 
cheaper,  less  durable,  and  tears  rather  easily.  Cork  tiles  are  made  by 
compressing  hot  cork  shavings  until  the  natural  gums  liquefy  to  form 
a  solid  tile.  This  produces  a  rubbery  floor  covering  which  is  not  very 
durable.  Cork  carpet  is  similar  to  cork  tiles  but  is  not  made  in  tile 
form.  It  also  contains  linseed  oil.  Rubber  floor  coverings  are  durable 
but  more  expensive  than  linoleum.  Asphalt  tile  may  be  made  from 
real  asphalt  or  from  synthetic  products.  It  stains  easily,  lacks  re¬ 
siliency,  and  in  general  is  less  desirable  than  linoleum. 

Good  taste  in  floor  coverings.  Choose  floor  materials  which  will 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  house  and  with  the  furnishings  in  the 
room.  The  color  of  the  walls  should  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
choice  of  the  color  of  floor  coverings.  If  the  walls  are  light  in  tone, 
the  floor  coverings  should  be  relatively  light,  but  somewhat  darker 
than  the  walls  so  as  to  form  a  base  for  the  room.  This  applies  espe¬ 
cially  to  rugs  and  carpets,  which  should  repeat  the  warmth  or  coolness 
of  the  color  scheme  of  the  rest  of  the  room.  Bright  walls  and  furni¬ 
ture  are  out  of  place  in  a  room  with  a  dull  floor. 

In  general,  plain  floor  coverings  make  the  more  desirable  back¬ 
grounds,  although  conventional  designs  may  be  used.  If  a  design  is 
used  in  the  floor  coverings,  it  should  cover  the  surface  evenly  and  not 
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show  too  great  contrasts  of  color,  shading,  or  design.  Remember  that 
simplicity  and  moderation  in  design  and  color  always  indicate  good 
taste. 

Topic  6.  Acquiring  a  Home 

Whether  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  house  is  a  serious  problem  which 
should  not  be  solved  in  a  hurry.  The  choice  of  a  home  probably 
involves  the  largest  single  expenditure  most  consumers  make.  It 
should  therefore  be  made  with  much  thought  and  study.  You  are 
likely  to  benefit  largely  from  being  well  informed  on  precautions  to 
observe  in  renting,  buying,  or  building  a  home. 


RENTING  VERSUS  OWNING  A  HOME 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  renting.  Perhaps  the  first 
reason  why  some  people,  especially  young  couples  newly  married, 
decide  to  rent  rather  than  to  buy  is  a  financial  one.  Renting  a 
house  or  apartment  entails  little  initial  financial  outlay.  You  need 
not  worry  about  the  cost  of  upkeep  on  the  property,  such  as  taxes, 
assessments,  improvements,  insurance,  and  the  like,  nor  are  you  faced 
with  the  problem  of  depreciation  in  value  or  of  possible  loss  of 
your  home  because  you  are  unable  to  meet  mortgage  payments.  One 
advantage  of  renting  is  that  you  may  be  able  to  save  money  by  being 
in  a  position  to  move  on  short  notice  to  a  more  desirable  locality 
with  the  same  rate  or  at  a  lower  rental,  if  better  opportunities  should 
be  offered  in  the  matter  of  rent,  employment,  or  suitability  of  neigh¬ 
borhood.  You  are  not  tied  down  to  one  place  when  you  rent  as 
you  are  when  you  own  a  home. 

There  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  to  renting  a  home. 
First,  you  pay  rent  over  a  period  of  years  and  own  nothing  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  After  you  have  paid  rent  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  you  have  only  rent  receipts  to  show  for  it.  Under  the  federal 
lending  plan  in  the  same  period  of  time  you  might  have  purchased 
a  home  for  almost  the  same  amount  you  paid  in  rent,  plus  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  improvements.  Another  disadvantage  in  renting  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  how  long  you  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  same 
house  or  apartment.  The  landlord  may  ask  you  to  leave  for  any  one 
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of  various  reasons.  If  you  have  become  established  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  cannot  find  another  house  near  by,  you  may  find  moving 
very  inconvenient.  Finally,  there  may  be  unforeseen  increases  in  rent. 
Just  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  rent  while  prices  are  going  down,  so  it 
is  a  disadvantage  to  rent  while  they  are  rising.  You  may  rent  a 
house  or  an  apartment  at  a  certain  rate  only  to  discover  several 
months  later  that  you  must  either  pay  a  considerably  higher  rent  or 
move  elsewhere. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  owning  a  home.  Owning  your 
own  home  offers  several  financial  advantages.  Home  ownership  helps 
you  to  develop  the  habit  of  saving  money  to  meet  payments  and  to 
adjust  your  budget  better  because  you  can  plan  ahead  for  considerable 
periods,  especially  if  you  have  taken  advantage  of  a  long-term  loan 
plan  which  includes  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  and 
principal  in  the  monthly  charges.  You  have  a  feeling  of  greater 
security;  no  landlord  can  at  short  notice  tell  you  to  move  or  raise  your 
rent  beyond  your  ability  to  pay;  and  in  times  of  depression  or  in 
financial  reverses  you  will  have  a  roof  over  your  head.  There  are  also 
social  advantages  in  owning  a  home.  As  a  permanent  resident  in  a 
neighborhood  you  establish  contacts  in  club,  church,  business,  and 
political  matters.  Home  ownership  often  makes  for  better  citizen¬ 
ship,  because  owners  are  likely  to  remain  permanently  in  a  community 
and  therefore  to  become  active  participants  in  community  affairs.  As 
a  home  owner  you  are  likely  to  take  better  care  of  the  property  in 
which  you  live  and  to  have  a  satisfaction  in  it;  this  tends  to  develop 
a  better-looking  neighborhood  and  fosters  a  greater  pride  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  taxpayer,  you  are  interested  in  your  local  government, 
in  knowing  what  your  taxes  are  being  used  for,  and  in  seeing  that 
your  property  is  benefited  thereby. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  in  owning  your  own  home  is  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  which  includes  taxes,  assessments,  repairs,  improvements, 
and  interest  on  a  mortgage  if  you  have  one.  Depreciation  of  the 
value  of  your  property  may  cause  you  considerable  financial  loss 
should  you  wish  to  sell  it,  especially  if  the  house  or  the  neighborhood 
deteriorates.  Finally,  ownership  of  a  home  prevents  you  from  moving 
about  freely  from  place  to  place. 

IIow  to  rent  a  home.  Before  going  about  looking  for  a  house  or 
apartment  to  rent,  you  should  first  consider  how  much  you  can  afford 
to  pay  per  month.  This  should  range  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of 
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your  monthly  income.  Thus,  if  you  earn  $150  per  month,  you  can 
afford  to  pay  between  $30  and  $40  per  month  rent.  Once  you  have 
decided  on  how  much  you  will  pay  for  rent,  you  are  ready  to  look 
for  the  house,  realizing  that  pay  will  govern  the  type  of  neighborhood 
in  which  you  will  live,  will  determine  the  amount  of  rent  you  can 
pay. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you  can  go  about  finding  a 
house  or  apartment.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  way  is  to  go  to  a 
reliable  realtor  and  get  his  advice.  If  he  is  ethical,  he  will  help  you 
obtain  from  his  wide  selection  of  houses  just  the  thing  you  desire. 
He  may  show  you  photographs  of  suitable  houses  and  discuss  with 
you  the  number  of  rooms,  types  of  fixtures,  localities,  and  conveni¬ 
ences.  Probably  after  discussing  several  prospects  with  you,  he  will 
take  you  to  visit  those  in  which  you  are  interested.  This  service  costs 
you  nothing  directly,  for  the  realtor  is  paid  through  a  commission  on 
the  rent  by  the  owner  of  the  house.  You  may,  however,  prefer  other 
ways  of  finding  a  house  to  rent.  You  may  walk  through  desirable 
neighborhoods  and  stop  at  the  various  houses  or  apartments  which  are 
for  rent.  Again,  you  could  go  through  the  classified-advertisement 
sections  of  the  newspaper  and  select  promising  places  to  visit.  Often 
friends  and  relatives  are  helpful  in  giving  you  valuable  information 
which  may  lead  you  to  the  home  you  wish  to  rent. 

Since  renting  a  home  cannot  successfully  be  done  hastily,  the 
house  hunter  must  have  patience.  Do  not  decide  to  take  the  first 
place  you  see,  even  though  it  appears  satisfactory,  before  comparing 
it  with  others.  Besides  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  house,  many 
things  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  kind  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  convenience  of  transportation,  marketing  facilities,  nearness  to 
recreation  facilities,  schools,  and  distance  from  work.  Remember 
that  the  more  of  these  conveniences  you  have,  the  higher  the  rent  is 
likely  to  be.  By  giving  up  some  conveniences  you  may  save  con¬ 
siderably  on  rent.  However,  remember  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
select  a  home  several  miles  from  work  at  a  saving  of  $5.00  per  month 
if  transportation  for  the  family  costs  $15  or  more. 

Although  you  can  rent  by  the  month,  the  usual  practice  in  many 
localities  is  to  lease  the  property  for  from  one  to  three  years.  By  leas¬ 
ing  you  will  get  a  better  lower  monthly  rate  than  by  renting  from 
month  to  month,  because  the  landlord  is  relieved  of  the  expense  of 
advertising  for  new  tenants,  making  out  new  rental  contracts,  and 
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making  frequent  renovations.  There  is  little  advantage  in  renting  for 
a  monthly  period,  since  a  lease  may  be  terminated  in  most  states  by 
giving  the  landlord  from  30  to  60  days'  notice. 

The  form  of  the  lease  is  not  important,  a  simple  written  agree¬ 
ment  being  enough.  However,  it  is  more  businesslike  to  use  one  of 
the  standard  printed  forms.  Under  a  lease  both  the  owner  and  the 
renter  undertake  certain  obligations  and  have  certain  rights.  The 
owner  agrees  to  repair  any  damages  by  fire  or  to  terminate  the  lease  if 
this  is  impossible;  usually  he  is  required  to  keep  the  property  in  a 
presentable  condition,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  give  30  days'  notice  to 
the  renter  if  he  desires  to  terminate  the  lease.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  renter  you  agree  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  property,  to  pay 
for  any  damage  due  to  causes  other  than  reasonable  wear  and  tear,  not 
to  sublet  the  property  without  the  owner's  permission,  and  to  give 
from  30  to  60  days'  notice  of  your  desire  to  terminate  the  lease. 


BUYING  VERSUS  BUILDING  A  HOUSE 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  buying  a  house.  Many  people 
prefer  buying  a  home  which  has  already  been  built  to  planning  and 
constructing  one  themselves.  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  there 
are  several  advantages  in  purchasing  a  house  that  is  already  standing. 
The  seller  can  give  you  a  definite  price,  to  which  you  need  add 
little  if  the  house  is  new  or  well  built.  You  do  not  incur  the  un¬ 
foreseen  expenses  which  often  arise  during  the  construction  of  a  house. 
Although,  if  you  buy  a  house  that  is  not  new,  you  cannot  be  sure 
exactly  what  the  cost  of  renovation  will  be,  you  can  usually  obtain 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate.  If  the  house  is  several  years  old,  you  can 
tell  by  the  signs  of  wear  and  tear  whether  it  is  well  constructed.  Also 
you  can  learn  from  the  former  owner  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  can 
thus  estimate  how  much  it  will  cost  you  each  month.  Finally,  by 
being  able  to  take  possession  and  to  move  in  at  once  instead  of 
having  to  wait  until  the  new  house  has  been  completed,  you  can  save 
rent  money. 

One  disadvantage  of  buying  a  home  already  built  is  that  you 
must  accept  what  someone  else  has  planned.  You  probably  have 
your  own  ideas  of  how  your  house  should  look  and  of  what  fixtures 
and  conveniences  it  should  contain.  No  secondhand  house  is  likely 
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to  satisfy  all  or  even  most  of  your  wishes.  Thus  you  will  have  to 
compromise  between  what  you  want  and  what  is  available. 

Another  disadvantage  in  buying  a  secondhand  house  is  that  you 
must  live  in  a  place  that  has  already  been  occupied.  If  the  previous 
tenants  were  careless,  you  will  find  many  minor  faults,  such  as 
scratched  floors  and  walls,  chipped  tile  and  paint,  loose  knobs  and 
hinges,  and  so  on,  which  you  may  not  have  noticed  when  you  first 
looked  at  the  house.  Look  for  such  flaws  before  you  purchase  a 
secondhand  house. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  building  a  house.  Since  gov¬ 
ernment  loans  are  provided  to  encourage  homeowners  to  build,  you 
may  find  it  as  economical  to  plan  and  construct  your  own  home  as  to 
rent  or  to  buy  one  planned  by  someone  else.  By  building  your  own 
home  you  can  incorporate  your  own  ideas  into  the  plans  and  thus 
have  most  of  the  features  you  desire.  You  can  make  the  floor  plan, 
choose  the  lighting  system,  fixtures,  and  other  improvements  to  suit 
your  own  convenience  and  taste.  That  particular  kind  of  kitchen  or 
those  new-type  windows  are  thus  attainable.  Since  you  plan  the 
house  yourself,  you  have  a  better  opportunity  to  know  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  materials  which  go  into  its  construction.  You  can 
choose  your  own  architect  and  contractor  and  work  with  them  toward 
obtaining  the  home  of  your  dreams. 

There  may  be  several  disadvantages  in  building  your  own  home. 
One  is  that  the  house  may  not  be  ready  at  the  time  promised  by  the 
contractor.  This  necessitates  further  expenditures  for  rent  until  the 
house  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  usually 
the  house  costs  more  than  was  originally  planned.  This  may  be  due 
to  poor  planning,  inability  to  obtain  the  materials  called  for  in  the 
specifications,  increases  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  or  a  sudden 
desire  on  your  part  for  something  that  is  expensive  or  that  requires 
tearing  out  what  has  already  been  built  in  the  house,  or  to  other 
unforeseen  difficulties.  In  addition,  there  may  be  disagreements  with 
the  contractor  due  to  his  substitution  of  materials  or  to  faulty  work¬ 
manship.  Often  the  trouble  results  from  last-minute  changes  in  plans 
or  from  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  agree  to  reasonable  sub¬ 
stitutions  by  the  contractor.  By  engaging  the  services  of  an  architect 
the  owner  may  often  be  able  to  prevent  such  difficulties  and  thus  to 
save  money  in  the  end.  But  even  when  an  architect  is  employed, 
the  owner  is  often  disappointed  on  moving  in  to  find  that  what 
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looked  so  fine  on  paper  does  not  prove  to  be  practical.  The  large 
fireplace  may  cause  a  draft  in  the  living  room  or  may  be  inconvenient 
to  operate,  so  that  it  is  seldom  used.  There  may  be  insufficient  closet 
space,  although  plenty  of  it  seemed  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  plans. 
Readjustment  of  these  disappointing  conditions  may  cost  consider¬ 
able  money.  Finally,  building  a  home  entails  a  great  deal  more  time 
and  effort  than  does  buying  one  already  built.  There  are  many 
more  legal  procedures  and  many  more  chances  for  discouragement 
and  dispute.  If  you  lack  patience,  you  should  never  build  unless  you 
are  willing  to  risk  being  disappointed  or  cheated. 

Selecting  a  house  already  built.  If  it  is  good  advice  not  to  rent 
in  haste,  it  is  even  better  advice  not  to  buy  a  house  before  consider¬ 
ing  a  number  of  important  questions. 

The  major  point  to  decide  is  a  financial  one.  Is  your  position 
such  that  you  will  have  a  continued  salary  of  sufficient  size  to  be  able 
to  meet  all  payments  on  time?  Do  not  buy  a  house  if  your  job  is  not 
steady,  if  your  pay  fluctuates,  or  if  you  are  likely  to  be  transferred 
from  place  to  place.  Another  financial  consideration  is  the  total  cost 
of  the  house  and  the  initial  payment.  Be  sure  that  both  of  these 
are  within  your  budget.  If  the  house  costs  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  your  yearly  income,  you  would  be  taking  too  great  a  risk 
in  buying  it.  The  down  payment  is  usually  figured  at  about  one 
fourth  the  total  cost,  although  under  certain  circumstances  you  may 
be  able  to  make  a  smaller  down  payment  provided  you  are  willing  to 
pay  more  interest.  The  last  financial  consideration  is  upkeep,  such  as 
assessment,  repairs,  improvements,  and  the  like.  Unless  you  are  able 
to  pay  the  assessments  for  improvements,  do  not  buy  a  house  in  a 
neighborhood  which  lacks  curbings,  paved  streets,  and  sewers. 

There  are  other  questions  to  be  considered  in  purchasing  a  home. 
Is  the  house  situated  in  the  type  of  neighborhood  you  wish  to  live 
in?  Are  the  people  who  already  live  there  desirable  neighbors?  Are 
transportation  services,  shopping  facilities,  schools,  churches,  amuse¬ 
ment  centers,  and  the  like  convenient?  Determine  whether  the 
neighborhood  is  a  new  one  or  an  old  one,  that  is,  one  which  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  value  or  deteriorating;  for  houses  bought  in  old  neighborhoods 
often  depreciate  so  greatly  in  value  in  a  few  years  that  their  resale  is 
possible  only  at  a  decided  loss. 

The  type  of  house  and  lot  you  want  is  also  an  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Take  into  account  the  design  and  size  of  the  house  as  well 
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as  its  age  and  condition.  Remember  that  the  house  will  probably 
be  your  home  for  many  years.  Choose  something  in  good  taste, 
therefore,  which  will  not  soon  be  out  of  date.  In  selecting  the  lot, 
you  must  give  careful  attention  to  such  physical  characteristics  as 
drainage,  driveway  facilities,  alleyways,  type  of  soil  for  gardening, 
and  dimensions. 

Taking  possession  of  the  house.  After  you  have  agreed  to  buy 
the  house,  paying  cash  for  it,  you  must  go  through  established  pro¬ 
cedures  before  you  can  take  possession.  In  doing  so  you  should  take 
precautions  in  order  to  avoid  financial  pitfalls  later.  First,  make  sure 
you  have  title  to  your  new  property  by  securing  from  the  former 
owner  a  written  deed  as  evidence  of  your  possession.  To  be  sure 
that  the  deed  is  clear  of  any  unknown  encumbrances,  you  should 
have  the  title  searched  by  a  title-guarantee  company  or  by  the  escrow 
department  of  a  bank.  During  this  investigation  all  the  legal  papers 
and  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  are  turned  over  to 
the  bank;  that  is,  they  are  placed  in  escrow  until  the  transaction  is 
completed.  A  reasonable  charge  is  made  for  this  protective  service, 
which  insures  you  against  any  later  claims,  such  as  unpaid  bills  for 
improvements  incurred  by  the  previous  owner,  mortgage  payments 
on  loans  made  by  the  old  owner,  or  other  obligations  which  you 
might  unwittingly  assume  with  the  purchase  of  the  property.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  search  may  reveal  that  the  owner  does  not  have  com¬ 
plete  control  of  his  property  and  that  other  persons  who  have  part 
ownership  of  the  property  may  cause  trouble  if  you  purchase  it.  If 
the  title  is  found  to  be  clear,  then  have  it  recorded  by  the  register  of 
deeds,  a  public  official  who  records  your  purchase  of  the  property  in 
the  public  files  and  stamps  your  deed  with  the  time  and  place  of 
recording. 

The  deed  just  mentioned  is  your  evidence  of  ownership  of  the 
property  and  should  be  carefully  preserved.  It  does  not  come  into 
your  possession  until  you  have  made  all  the  payments  on  the  property. 
If  the  deed  is  lost,  a  duplicate  copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  office 
where  it  was  registered.  Deeds  are  of  two  kinds:  warranty  deeds  and 
quitclaim  deeds.  The  former  is  the  better  and  more  usual  type  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  seller  that  he  will 
assume  the  risk  of  any  lawful  claims  made  against  the  property.  In 
the  latter  the  seller  simply  turns  over  the  property  to  the  new  owner 
without  any  guarantees  to  assume  risk  if  the  title  is  not  good.  If 
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you  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  entire  amount,  of  course  you 
will  have  to  negotiate  a  loan  and  secure  a  mortgage  on  your  property. 


FINANCING  THE  PURCHASE  OF  A  HOME 

Mortgages.  Few  people  are  able  to  pay  cash  for  a  house, 
whether  they  buy  one  already  completed  or  build  a  new  one.  Those 
who  do  so  enjoy  definite  advantages  over  those  who  must  borrow  the 
money.  The  seller  will  usually  accept  a  lower  price  if  you  offer  him 
cash.  Then,  too,  you  save  the  interest  charges  you  would  have  to 
pay  for  borrowed  money. 

The  usual  practice  in  financing  a  home  is  to  make  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  in  cash  and  to  borrow  the  rest.  The  down  payment  may  range 
from  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  house  to  as  low  as 
40  per  cent  or  even  less.  The  larger  the  first  payment,  the  smaller 
the  percentage  of  money  you  need  to  borrow  and  the  lower  the 
interest  charges.  Borrowing  the  money  usually  necessitates  pledging 
your  house  and  lot  as  security  for  your  repayment  of  the  loan.  This 
is  known  as  mortgaging  the  property. 

Legally  a  mortgage  is  a  written  agreement  which  gives  the  lender 
title  to  the  borrower's  property  until  the  loan  on  that  property  has 
been  paid.  At  the  time  the  mortgage  is  made,  it  is  registered  at  the 
recorder's  office.  A  record  is  likewise  made  when  the  mortgage  is 
finally  paid  off,  or  satisfied.  As  long  as  any  of  the  loan  is  outstand¬ 
ing,  the  house  and  lot  are  not  really  yours.  Failure  to  pay  even  a 
small  balance  when  due  may  result  in  your  loss  of  the  property  and 
of  all  the  money  previously  paid.  The  taking-over  of  the  property 
by  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  is  known  as  foreclosure.  If  your  prop¬ 
erty  is  foreclosed,  it  is  usually  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
If  you  are  able,  you  may  bid  on  the  property  yourself  and  redeem  it, 
but  one  whose  property  is  foreclosed  seldom  has  the  means  to  do  so. 
When  the  property  is  sold,  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  is  paid,  and 
the  former  owner  receives  what  is  left  after  all  the  expenses  have  been 
paid.  Furthermore,  you  arc  still  liable  for  the  unpaid  remainder  of 
the  loan  if  the  property  fails  to  sell  for  enough  to  meet  the  mortgage 
obligation. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  mortgages,  a  first  mortgage  and  a  second 
mortgage.  A  first  mortgage  is  the  one  which  is  given  when  you 
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borrow  the  difference  between  the  down  payment  and  the  cost  of  the 
house,  or  as  much  of  it  as  the  lending  agency  is  willing  to  lend  you. 
When  the  first  mortgage  does  not  cover  the  full  amount  of  the 
money  you  need,  or  when,  later,  perhaps  you  wish  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  on  your  house  and  have  no  cash  with  which  to  do  it,  you 
may  give  a  second  mortgage.  For  example,  let  us  say  that  you  are 
building  a  $5,000  house  and  have  only  $1,000  cash  for  the  down  pay¬ 
ment.  A  bank  agrees  to  lend  you  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
house,  or  $2,500.  You  still  need  $1,500.  This  you  may  be  able  to 
borrow  from  a  mortgage  company  or  from  a  private  individual.  The 
pledge  of  the  property  for  this  loan  is  known  as  a  second  mortgage. 
Since  in  case  of  foreclosure  the  holder  of  a  second  mortgage  cannot 
satisfy  a  collection  claim  until  the  first-mortgage  holder  is  taken  care 
of,  and  thus  assumes  a  greater  risk  of  losing  his  loan,  second  mort¬ 
gages  carry  higher  interest  rates  than  first  mortgages.  Such  mortgages 
are  usually  for  short  periods  of  time  and  for  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  money. 

First  mortgages  now  usually  run  for  long-term  periods  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  years  under  the  amortization  plan,  wherein  the  bor¬ 
rower  pays  a  certain  proportion  of  the  principal  every  year  until  the 
loan  is  paid  off  in  full.  This  prevents  the  borrower  from  being  in¬ 
convenienced  by  the  sudden  necessity  for  paying  the  entire  loan  by 
allowing  him  to  pay  it  off  gradually  during  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Sources  of  property  loans.  Loans  on  property  may  be  secured 
from  a  number  of  sources,  such  as  private  individuals  and  mortgage 
companies,  trust  companies,  and  banks. 

Individuals  and  mortgage  companies  lend  private  funds.  An  indi¬ 
vidual  generally  lends  his  own  money.  A  mortgage  company  ac¬ 
quires  its  capital  by  issuing  stock  to  persons  who  wish  to  invest  their 
money.  As  a  rule  persons  who  cannot  borrow  elsewhere  because 
they  cannot  offer  sufficient  security  go  to  these  two  sources  for  their 
loans;  and  because  the  risk  is  generally  greater  where  the  security  is  not 
high,  interest  rates  are  usually  higher  on  such  loans.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  on  loans  may  be  obtained  from  the  section  on  personal  loans  in 
Topic  3  of  the  first  unit. 

Contractors  sometimes  accept  a  second  mortgage  on  the  house 
they  are  building  as  payment  for  their  work.  The  home  builder  sel¬ 
dom  finds  this  advantageous,  because  the  interest  rates  are  likely  to 
be  high  and  the  contractor  may  use  the  mortgage  as  a  means  to 
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demand  changes  in  building  plans  and  specifications  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  investment.  Often  the  changes  result  in  dissatisfaction  with 
the  house  when  it  is  completed. 

Because  of  the  high  interest  rates  charged  by  private  lenders, 
about  fifty  years  ago  some  people  in  Philadelphia  organized  a  co¬ 
operative  association  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  their  assets  in  order 
to  build  homes.  Many  people  deposited  money  in  the  association, 
whether  they  intended  to  build  at  once  or  not.  Those  desiring  to 
build  immediately  were  granted  loans,  and  mortgages  were  taken  out 
on  their  property  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  After  deducting  for 
operating  expense,  the  association  paid  interest  on  the  money  lent  to 
the  association  by  the  depositors.  The  plan  proved  to  be  such  a 
sound  one  that  today  over  12,000  building  and  loan  associations  with 
a  total  capital  of  almost  $12,000,000,000,  many  not  only  local  but  na¬ 
tional  in  scope,  exist  in  this  country.  Members  of  building  and  loan 
associations  may  borrow  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their 
property,  provided  the  total  does  not  exceed  $8,000,  to  be  repaid 
on  the  amortization  plan  in  from  five  to  twenty  years.  The  amortiza¬ 
tion  plan  provides  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  debt  by  periodical 
contributions. 

Insurance  policies  are  another  means  through  which  loans  may 
be  obtained.  Insurance  companies  frequently  take  mortgages  on 
houses  and  lots,  permitting  their  policyholders  to  borrow  on  the 
amortization  plan  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

Trust  companies  are  banks  which  invest  the  money  they  receive 
in  trust  from  estates  and  societies.  Such  banks  lend  money  for  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  on  well-secured  mortgages  in  amounts  up  to 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  Savings  banks  lend 
money  on  property  on  similar  terms.  In  1934  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  realizing  that  the  system  of  mortgages  then  existing  was  making 
it  very  difficult  for  people  whose  incomes  had  been  reduced  by  a 
great  depression  to  own  or  build  homes,  passed  the  National  Housing 
Act,  setting  up  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  issue  home- 
ownership  loans.  Under  this  act  you  may  borrow  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  property  for  as  long  a  period  as  2  5  years  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  interest  rate  of  4V2  per  cent,  providing  that  the  value  of  the 
property  docs  not  exceed  $6,000.  If  the  property  is  appraised  above 
that  point,  you  may  borrow  up  to  80  per  cent  for  a  period  of  20 
years  at  the  same  interest  rate.  If  the  property  is  valued  at  $10,000 
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you  may  borrow  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  first  $6,000  and  up  to  80 
per  cent  on  the  remaining  $4,000.  Such  a  mortgage  advance  would 
have  a  maximum  life  of  20  years. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  insures  the  lender  against 
loss  on  such  mortgage  advances  provided  its  regulations  are  com¬ 
plied  with.  These  regulations  require  a  10  per  cent  down  payment 
where  the  mortgage  is  90  per  cent  and  a  20  per  cent  down  payment 
where  the  mortgage  is  80  per  cent.  This  down  payment  is  usually 
made  in  cash,  but  where  the  builder  of  the  the  home  owns  real  estate 
involved  he  may  pledge  that  as  his  advance  payment  providing  it 
has  sufficient  value.  Such  mortgages  are  paid  off  in  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  which  include  a  pro-rate  part  of  the  capital  debt,  the  interest 
a  Vi  of  1  per  cent  mortgage  insurance  premium,  V12  of  the  annual 
taxes,  and  M.2  of  the  annual  fire  insurance  or  other  hazard  insurance. 

An  annual  charge  which  the  government  makes  for  itself  in  this 
plan  is  the  mortgage  insurance  premium  which  it  deposits  in  the 
administration's  mutual  mortgage  insurance  fund.  There  is  one 
other  additional  charge  made  by  the  government  at  the  time  the 
mortgage  application  is  made.  That  is  $3.00  per  $1,000  as  its  ap¬ 
praisal  fee.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  accepts  no  valuation  of  a  property  save  that  which  it 
makes  itself. 

A  mortgage  acquired  under  such  a  plan  is  practically  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  security  and  value  of  your  property,  for  no  loan  is  granted 
if  the  property  is  a  poor  risk.  Before  the  loan  is  made,  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  examines  the  lot,  sees  that  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  plan  for  the  house  are  satisfactory,  and  checks  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  the  neighborhood  from  the  point  of  view  of  improvements, 
transportation,  schools,  etc.  If  a  bank  lends  you  money  under  the 
Federal  Housing  Plan,  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  you  have 
not  been  cheated  in  your  purchase  of  the  lot  and  that  the  house  has 
been  constructed  and  designed  in  accordance  with  at  least  a  minimum 
standard  of  quality. 


BUILDING  YOUR  HOME 

Preliminary  considerations.  Let  us  assume  that  you  intend  to 
build  a  house,  as  you  may  eventually  wish  to  do. 

You  must  first  decide  whether  you  can  afford  to  make  not  only 
the  first  payment  but  also  the  monthly  payments  on  the  mortgage. 
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The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the  lot  and  to  plan  the  house. 
This  is  done  best  with  the  help  of  an  architect,  who  will  help  you 
select  the  type  of  house  on  the  basis  of  the  possibilities  of  the  lot, 
your  desires,  and  what  he  knows  is  good  building  practice,  within 
the  restrictions  laid  down  by  the  local  community  and  the  lending 
agency.  Before  going  to  an  architect  you  may  wish  to  acquaint  your¬ 
self  with  different  house  plans  given  in  various  magazines  and  in 
pamphlets  on  home  building  available  in  the  public  library.  Some  of 
these  are  very  valuable  and  will  give  you  many  good  ideas.  You  may 
decide  to  use  one  of  the  plans  shown,  feeling  that  you  can  dispense 
with  the  services  of  an  architect,  although  this  is  usually  not  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  those  who  wish  individuality  in  their  homes. 

The  selection  of  the  lot,  a  major  item  in  your  planning,  may 
be  done  before  or  during  the  time  you  are  deciding  on  a  plan  for  the 
house.  You  should  consider  the  neighborhood  in  which  you  buy  the 
lot  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  renting  or  buying  a  ready-built 
house.  See  that  the  neighbors  are  desirable,  that  the  neighborhood 
has  fire  and  police  protection,  that  the  improvements  have  been  put 
in  and  paid  for,  and  that  the  title  to  the  land  is  clear.  Look  for 
a  lot  as  you  would  search  for  a  house,  making  use  of  the  advice  of 
friends  and  relatives,  looking  through  the  classified  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers,  walking  through  desirable  neighborhoods,  or  ap¬ 
plying  to  a  real-estate  broker  or  a  subdivision  office.  A  good  realtor 
may  save  you  much  time  and  trouble,  for  his  advice  on  comparative 
land  values  will  be  very  helpful.  Check  up  on  his  knowledge  and 
reliability,  however,  and  make  sure  that  his  statements  agree  with 
what  the  owner  of  the  property  agrees  to  in  writing.  If  you  deal 
with  a  tract  subdivider  who  has  developed  the  land  farther  out  in 
the  country,  check  on  his  claims  just  as  you  would  those  of  the 
realtor. 

When  you  have  purchased  a  lot,  have  it  surveyed  and  have  a 
chart  made  showing  the  boundary  lines,  the  dimensions  of  the  lot,  its 
slope,  and  the  location  of  improvement  and  utilities  lines.  Such  a 
survey  chart  helps  in  planning  the  house  and  is  valuable  in  prevent¬ 
ing  you  from  building  contrary  to  local  restrictions  or  from  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  property  of  your  neighbors. 

For  a  fee  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  house,  an 
architect  will  take  your  ideas  and  work  them  in  with  his  so  as  to  plan 
a  home  that,  besides  being  attractive,  is  safe,  sanitary,  durable,  and 
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economical.  Usually  this  fee  also  covers  his  services  in  checking  with 
the  contractor  to  see  that  the  plans  are  being  followed  and  that  the 
house  is  being  built  according  to  specifications.  If  you  secure  a  loan 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  you  may  arrange  to  pay 
the  architect’s  fee  in  your  monthly  installments.  Using  the  surveyor’s 
chart  mentioned  earlier,  the  architect  plans  the  house  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  lot.  First,  he  makes  preliminary 
sketches  which  he  discusses  with  you.  Then  he  draws  up  the  working 
plan,  which  includes  not  only  the  floor  plans  and  the  outside  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  house,  but  also  such  items  as  location  of  plumbing,  lights, 
ventilators,  heaters,  windows,  doors,  closets,  etc.  In  addition,  he 
draws  up  the  specifications,  listing  a  hundred  or  more  items  essential 
to  the  construction  of  the  house  and  specifying  the  exact  quality  and 
kind  of  materials  to  be  used,  along  with  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  to  be  installed.  If  you  study  and  understand  both  the  working 
plan  and  the  specifications,  you  may  avoid  difficulty  later,  should  the 
contractor  seek  to  substitute  materials  other  than  those  specified. 
Consult  your  architect  before  allowing  the  contractor  to  make  sub¬ 
stitutions  or  before  making  any  changes  on  your  own  initiative.  An 
inexperienced  person  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  changing  the 
working  plan  or  the  specifications.  Another  service  the  architect  will 
render  is  to  advise  you  in  the  selection  of  a  good  contractor  or  to  help 
you  decide  on  the  best  bid  should  several  contractors  offer  to  build 
your  house. 

It  is  important  to  engage  a  reliable  contractor.  Although  a  good 
architect  can  do  much  to  detect  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  contrac¬ 
tor,  he  cannot  always  prevent  poor  workmanship  by  an  inefficient 
contractor.  Investigate  the  contractor’s  bid  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
able  to  fulfill  his  contract.  Be  sure  that  he  agrees  to  make  such  re¬ 
pairs  and  replacements  as  are  necessary  because  of  his  own  careless¬ 
ness.  Avoid  skimping,  or  you  may  have  years  of  regret  and  disap¬ 
pointment  afterward.  In  your  contract  with  the  builder  use  one  of 
the  standard  printed  forms  which  are  legal  in  all  states. 

Construction  considerations.  Working  with  the  architect,  the 
contractor  takes  charge  of  the  building  of  your  house.  After  you 
have  obtained  the  necessary  local  building  permits,  the  contractor  lets 
out  subcontracts  to  cement  workers,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
electricians,  plasterers,  and  so  on,  who  do  the  actual  work.  These 
men  work  with  the  contractor  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect. 
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Philip  D.  Gendreau 

This  beautiful  home  was  financed  by  funds  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion.  Before  such  a  loan  is  made,  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  examines  the  lot,  sees  that  the 
design  and  construction  plan  are  satisfactory,  and  checks  on  the  desirability  of  the  neighborhood. 
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As  a  rule  the  contractor  is  paid  in  installments  as  the  work  progresses. 
As  each  stage  of  the  house  is  completed,  the  architect  examines  it 
and  approves  the  payment  for  that  part  of  the  work.  The  plan  usu¬ 
ally  followed  is  to  allow  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  when  the 
foundation  and  floor  are  completed,  2  5  per  cent  when  the  frame  and 
roof  are  finished,  25  per  cent  when  the  plastering,  door  and  window 
work,  and  painting  are  done,  25  per  cent  when  the  house  is  completed 
and  approved  by  the  lending  agency  (such  as,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration ) ,  and  1 5  per  cent  when  the  escrow  shows  that  all  the 
contractor's  bills  for  work  and  materials  on  the  house  have  been  paid. 
Do  not  pay  the  last  installment  until  you  have  this  information  lest 
you  find  yourself  obligated  to  pay  the  contractor's  debts  for  the  work 
on  your  home.  Be  sure  that  your  contract  states  that  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  depends  upon  your  acceptance  of  the  property  after  a  final 
inspection  shows  that  it  is  ready  for  occupancy  and  that  any  unauthor¬ 
ized  changes  in  specifications,  any  unsatisfactory  materials  or  work¬ 
manship  you  desire  adjusted  will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  contractor's 
expense. 

The  materials  of  construction  will  be  covered  in  the  specifica¬ 
tions  which  the  architect  should  see  that  the  contractor  follows.  The 
lumber  used  will  probably  be  grade  marked.  Lumber  is  divided  into 
two  types,  select  and  common.  Select  lumber  is  of  good  appearance 
and  is  used  for  finishing  purposes,  while  common  lumber  contains  de¬ 
fects  which  mar  its  appearance  but  do  not  affect  its  suitability  for 
construction  purposes.  Select  grade  is  divided  into  four  groups: 
Grades  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Common  grade  is  grouped  into  five  groups 
numbered  from  1  to  5.  Intelligent  choice  of  the  proper  grades  is 
necessary  for  economy.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  first-grade 
lumber.  For  example,  it  would  be  foolish  to  use  Grade- A  lumber 
for  frame  work  which  does  not  show.  Where  other  articles  used  in 
house  construction  are  grade  marked  for  quality,  such  as  piping, 
tiling,  and  china  fixtures,  it  is  wise  to  buy  grade-marked  materials 
whenever  possible.  Since  they  are  not  grade  marked,  gas  and  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  should  bear  the  seals  of  approval  of  recognized  test¬ 
ing  agencies  (see  pages  106-110). 

During  the  construction  you  should  see  that  several  tests  are 
made  to  insure  the  proper  construction,  workmanship,  and  materials. 
According  to  one  consumers'  organization,  the  plumbing  should  be 
checked  for  leaks  by  means  of  the  pressure  test,  wherein  the  pipes  are 
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plugged  and  filled  to  the  top  with  water.  The  heating  equipment 
should  be  checked  by  starting  it  and  observing  the  results,  and  you 
should  get  a  guarantee  from  the  contractor  that  the  system  will  heat 
the  house  economically.  The  fireplace  and  chimney  should  be  simi¬ 
larly  checked  to  see  that  there  is  adequate  draft  and  that  there  are 
no  leaks.  To  see  if  any  leaks  develop,  the  roofing  and  the  exterior 
walls  should  be  tested  by  playing  a  hose  for  a  while  at  points  where 
the  different  surfaces  are  jointed. 

Final  steps.  When  the  house  is  completed,  inspected,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  local  authorities,  it  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Before 
moving  in  do  not  neglect  to  get  all  the  required  inspection  certificates. 
Be  sure  that  everything  has  been  completed  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  before  paying  the  contractor  his  final  payment 
and  taking  possession.  Once  you  pay  the  contractor  and  legally  take 
possession  of  the  house,  you  have  no  way  of  compelling  him  to  make 
good  on  his  mistakes  unless  a  clause  in  your  contract  specifically  re¬ 
quires  him  to  do  so.  On  taking  possession,  you  have  the  gas,  water, 
and  electricity  turned  on,  and  the  house  is  ready  to  be  occupied. 


TASTEFULNESS  IN  BUILDING  A  HOME 

Need  for  good  taste.  The  selection  of  a  home  that  will  give 
you  joy  in  its  beauty  and  arouse  the  admiration  of  your  friends  re¬ 
quires  good  taste.  You  can  and  should  understand  how  to  apply 
certain  art  principles,  such  as  harmony,  proportion,  balance,  rhythm, 
and  subordination.  In  applying  these  principles  to  planning  and 
building  a  house  you  should  consider  the  appearance  of  other  houses 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  houses  in  a  particular  block  should  har¬ 
monize,  although  to  avoid  monotony  they  should  not  be  of  the  same 
material  or  design.  Make  the  type  of  home  you  build  consistent  with 
those  around  it  through  the  use  of  related  colors,  contours,  etc.  It 
is  not,  for  instance,  good  taste  to  have  a  house  painted  white  in  a 
neighborhood  where  all  the  houses  arc  painted  in  subdued,  dark 
shades.  Also  it  is  poor  taste  to  build  a  two-story  house  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  vertical  effect  among  a  group  of  low  houses  whose  main  lines 
are  horizontal.  Either  would  make  your  house  too  conspicuous. 

The  house  itself  should  exhibit  harmony  in  respect  to  size,  color, 
shape,  and  material;  that  is,  all  these  points  should  tend  to  bring  out 
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a  single  idea  and  not  be  a  conglomeration  of  conflicting  feelings  or 
moods.  If  the  house  is  to  be  a  modest  one,  the  plan  should  be  suited 
to  it.  Such  a  house  would  be  inharmonious  if  it  had  large,  decorative 
columns  on  the  porch,  great  windows  on  all  sides,  and  distinct  con¬ 
trasts  of  colors  in  the  paints  used. 

The  proportion  of  the  house  should  bring  out  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  of  all  the  parts  to  the  main  structure.  The  lines  of  the  house 
have  much  to  do  with  its  proper  proportion.  A  house  with  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  horizontal  lines  gives  the  effect  of  greater  width  than 
it  actually  possesses,  while  vertical  lines  add  height  to  the  appearance 
of  the  house.  All  parts  of  the  house  should  be  in  scale;  that  is,  the 
proportions  of  all  parts  of  the  house  should  be  consistent  with  each 
other  and  with  the  main  structure.  A  small  window  located  near  a 
very  large  one  would  look  incongruous.  A  large  porch  on  a  small 
cottage  would  be  out  of  proportion. 

The  balance  of  the  design  of  the  house  is  also  important  for 
good  taste.  This  means  that  the  main  parts  of  the  house  should  be 
grouped  about  the  center  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  one  side  of  the 
house  from  being  too  obvious  to  the  eye.  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  house  must  be  symmetrical.  There  are  two  types  of 
balance,  formal  and  informal.  The  first  type  is  based  on  symmetry 
of  design,  wherein  the  parts  are  exactly  similar  and  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  equally.  The  latter  kind  of  balance  is  unsymmetrical  in  that  the 
parts  differ  in  their  appearance  and  their  ability  to  attract  attention. 
Your  choice  of  type  will  depend  on  your  own  likes  and  dislikes,  on 
what  is  being  done  in  your  community  at  the  time  you  are  planning 
your  house,  and  on  the  type  of  architecture  that  you  use.  Either  type 
of  balance  is  in  good  taste  when  used  properly.  It  is  poor  taste  to 
carry  one  or  the  other  to  extremes. 

The  use  of  rhythm  in  the  construction  of  your  house  is  also  of 
importance.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
house,  which  should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  eye  to  move  easily 
along  any  arrangements  of  shades,  colors,  or  lines.  A  house  con¬ 
structed  with  careful  thought  for  the  rhythm  of  its  lines  and  color 
can  have  a  pleasing  and  homelike  informality  that  is  in  excellent 
taste.  A  house  whose  lines  are  sharp  and  end  abruptly  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  one  whose  lines  gradually  slope  into  each  other.  Sudden 
changes  of  color  between  the  decorations  and  the  main  structure  are 
lacking  in  rhythm. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  subordination  to  consider  in 
the  planning  of  the  house.  Proper  subordination  is  related  to  em¬ 
phasis  and  is  obtained  by  so  constructing  the  house  as  to  attract  the 
eye  to  the  most  important  aspect  first  and  to  features  of  lesser  im¬ 
portance  one  after  the  other  in  descending  order.  Subordination 
may  be  obtained  in  the  material,  color,  or  any  other  point  about  the 
house.  In  the  use  of  material  you  should  be  careful  to  allow  only 
one  kind  to  become  dominant.  For  example,  you  should  be  able  to 
see  at  once  whether  your  house  is  essentially  brick,  stucco,  or  wood. 
When  all  three  are  used,  equal  amounts  should  be  avoided  so  that 
one  is  emphasized  more  than  the  others,  lest  your  house  appear 
disorganized  and  lacking  in  unity.  The  color  and  pattern  of  the 
house  also  influence  subordination.  The  mortar  between  the  bricks 
can  be  so  emphasized  as  to  detract  from  the  more  important  parts, 
an  effect  that  can  be  avoided  by  coloring  the  mortar  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  bricks.  Simplicity  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
subordination.  If  the  house  is  too  complicated,  there  is  great  danger 
that  certain  of  the  less  important  parts  will  receive  more  than  their 
share  of  emphasis. 


Projects  and  Activities 

1.  Make  a  trip  to  a  large  local  department  store  and  examine  as  many 
brands  as  possible  of  the  electrical  equipment  discussed  in  this  unit  for 
the  presence  of  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  seal.  List  them  by  brand 
name  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  seal  and  state  the  type  of 
seal  borne  by  each  brand. 

2.  Make  a  study  of  labels  of  blankets,  towels,  and  linens  to  discover 
how  many  furnish  the  information  necessary,  according  to  statements 
made  in  this  unit,  for  intelligent  purchasing.  List  the  results  of  your 
study  by  brand  name,  noting  those  points  which  are  mentioned  in  each 
label  and  those  which  arc  left  out. 

3.  Make  a  survey  of  the  costs  of  the  various  major  types  of  fuel  in 
your  community,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information  thus  gathered, 
determine  the  relative  costs  of  each  for  heating  or  cooking  purposes  for 
your  family  either  monthly  or  annually. 

4.  Examine  the  vacuum  cleaners  sold  in  your  community  for  their 
desirability  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  characteristics  discussed  in  this 
unit.  List  by  brand  name  according  to  type,  height  of  nozzle  from  floor, 
adjustability  of  nozzle,  case  of  handling,  size  of  fan  and  fan  chamber, 
type  of  bag  and  capacity,  size  of  motor  in  watts  or  horsepower,  weight. 
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etc.  On  the  basis  of  these  points  star  the  cleaner  you  think  is  the  best 
buy  for  the  money. 

5.  In  co-operation  with  other  members  of  the  class,  investigate  sev¬ 
eral  brands  of  laundry  soaps  in  regard  to  price  per  pound,  presence  of 
adulterants,  effectiveness,  and  truthfulness  of  label  and  advertising  claims. 
Rate  them  accordingly  by  brand  name. 

6.  With  other  members  of  the  class,  test  various  types  and  brands 
of  can  openers  for  ease  of  operation,  safety,  and  amount  of  shavings  left 
in  the  can.  List  your  results  by  brand  name  and  compare  your  quality 
results  with  the  prices. 

7.  Make  a  collection  of  printed  guarantees  of  household  supplies 
and  classify  them  according  to  types  of  claims  made,  assurances  of  refund¬ 
ing  money  or  replacing  article,  limitations  of  guarantee,  consumer's  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  render  guarantee  valid,  and  exemptions  of  manufacturer. 
Look  carefully  for  catch  phrases  which  render  the  guarantee  worthless  to 
the  consumer. 

8.  Conduct  a  debate  upon  the  question:  Resolved:  That  the  grad¬ 
ing  of  household  supplies  according  to  a  system  of  grade  names  is  superior 
from  the  consumers'  point  of  view  to  informative  labeling  of  such  products. 

9.  Write  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  some  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Specifications  or  Commercial  Standards  for  household  supplies.  Then 
write  to  several  manufacturers  or  consult  with  the  buyer  of  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store  regarding  the  brands  of  certain  types  of  products  which 
meet  or  exceed  these  standards.  List  results  by  brand  name. 

10.  Pay  a  visit  to  a  local  lending  agency  and  secure  what  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  on  the  details  of  making  an  application  for  a  loan  to  build  a 
home,  the  amount  of  the  loan  that  will  be  granted,  the  cost  of  such  a 
loan,  and  the  means  of  securing  the  loan. 

11.  Make  a  chart  enumerating  the  various  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  renting,  buying,  and  building  a  home.  Start  those  which  you 
think  are  most  important,  giving  your  reasons  for  your  choice. 

12.  Compare  the  homes  in  your  community  on  the  basis  of  the  art 
principles  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Sources  of  Information 

Approval  Requirements  for  Domestic  Gas  Ranges.  American  Standards 

Association.  Write  to  American  Gas  Association,  420  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  The  latest  issue  of  this  booklet  lists  minutely  the 

mechanical  and  performance  requirements  of  acceptable  gas  ranges. 
Bennett,  Harry,  More  for  Your  Money.  Chemical  Publishing  Company, 

New  York.  Contains  a  number  of  chapters  on  the  selection  of 
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household  furnishings  and  equipment.  Also  gives  some  tests  for 
articles  used  about  the  house,  such  as  laundry  soap,  kitchen  utensils, 
and  the  like. 

Better  Buymanship  Bulletins.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chicago. 
2  for  5^.  Send  for  the  following  titles:  Floor  Coverings ,  Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners ,  Soap  and  Other  Cleansing  Agents ,  Dinnerware , 
Household  Refrigerators ,  Home  Heating ,  Sheets— Blankets— Table 
Linen  and  Towels ,  Kitchen  Utensils. 

Buying  Home  Utilities.  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Mimeo.  This  course  of  study  furnishes  many  excellent  ques¬ 
tions  about  household  goods,  calculated  to  aid  the  student  in  solving 
his  own  problems. 

Can  America  Build  Houses ?  Public  Affairs  Committee,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York.  10$.  Both  sides  of  the  housing  problem  which 
faces  America  are  given  in  this  pamphlet. 

Consumers'  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.,  Washington, 
N.  J.  These  monthly  and  annual  bulletins  contain  much  infor¬ 
mation  both  of  a  confidential  and  a  general  nature  concerning  hous¬ 
ing,  household  equipment,  and  furniture. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers'  Union  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Monthly  Reports  and  an  annual  Buying  Guide  (for 
subscriber  members)  give  information  by  brand  name  on  furniture, 
household  equipment,  and  similar  commodities.  The  problem  of 
housing  is  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  economical  selection 
of  a  home. 

Cooperation  in  the  Building  of  Homes.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  A  leaflet  which  describes  the 
successful  efforts  of  many  communities  to  improve  their  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  housing. 

The  Electric  Range— Points  to  Look  For  in  Selecting.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  Mimeo.  This  article  discusses  the  relative  values  of 
service,  quality,  price  and  operating  costs,  and  gives  the  consumer 
valuable  points  to  consider  when  purchasing  an  electric  range. 

Floors  and  Floor  Coverings.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Free.  Although  this  booklet  was  issued  some  time  ago,  it  is 
still  a  very  valuable  source  of  information.  It  discusses  various  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  covering  floors,  such  as  rugs,  carpets,  and  linoleum. 

Furniture ,  Its  Selection  and  Use.  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20 <f.  A  research  study  which  sought  to 
discover  more  practical  uses  for  wood  has  been  incorporated  into  this 
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pamphlet.  Its  contents  include  finishing,  styling,  and  construction 
of  furniture. 

Guides  for  Buying  Sheets ,  Blankets ,  and  Bath  Towels.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulletin  No.  1765. 
Free.  This  pamphlet  is  especially  useful  because  of  the  illustrations 
which  aid  the  buyer  in  selecting  wisely. 

Hausrath,  A.  H.,  and  Harms,  J.  H.,  Consumer  Science.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  This  high-school  text  offers  useful  material  on 
the  bases  for  selection  and  on  the  economical  use  of  various  house¬ 
hold  equipment. 
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UNIT  EIGHT 


SPENDING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  RECREATION  1 

In  no  field  do  people  have  more  opportunity  to  develop  and 
apply  their  own  individual  taste  and  judgment  than  in  their  leisure¬ 
time  activities.  And  in  no  field  does  wise  choice-making  guided  by 
taste  and  judgment  bring  greater  dividends.  In  recent  years  the 
American  people  have  spent  at  least  one  eighth  of  their  national 
income,  more  than  ten  billion  dollars  annually,  on  play  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  One  authority  estimated  that  our  annual  play  bill  was  nearly 
twice  that  amount,  not  far  from  one  fourth  of  the  nation's  income. 
The  play  item  on  which  we  spent  most  in  our  ten-billion-dollar  play 
bill  was  travel,  mainly  automobile  travel.  The  next  largest  share  of 
the  bill  was  for  commercial  amusements,  of  which  motion  pictures 
was  most  important.  Third  in  amount  was  our  expenditure  for 
games,  sports,  and  outdoor  life.  Ability  to  choose  your  recreations 
wisely  and  to  buy  recreational  equipment  intelligently  will  help  you 
to  secure  real  rest  and  recreation,  to  engage  in  enjoyable  self-expres¬ 
sion,  to  cultivate  absorbing  hobbies,  to  enjoy  pursuits  offering  cultural 
values,  to  better  your  mental  and  physical  health,  and  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  permanently  satisfying  leisure  interests. 

Topic  i.  Travel 

Since  travel  is  the  form  of  pleasure  upon  which  people  spend 
the  largest  part  of  the  money  that  they  lay  out  for  their  leisure,  some 
self-education  on  how  to  get  the  most  for  one's  money  in  this  field 
is  worth  while.  This  self-education  should  include  learning  how  to 
prepare  for  travel  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  as  well  as  how  to 
buy  transportation  and  other  travel  accommodations  efficiently  and 
economically.  Bicycles,  automobiles,  camping  trips,  and  travel  by 
train  and  boat  are  common  cost  items  in  this  field. 

1  Much  of  this  unit  is  inapplicable  to  consumer  education  during  World  War  IIr 
but  is  included  in  anticipation  of  the  resumption  of  American  life  in  normal  times. — Ed. 
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PREPARING  FOR  A  TRIP 

Merely  covering  ground  and  seeing  this  or  that— “going  every¬ 
where  and  living  nowhere”— is  a  profitless  way  to  travel.  Whether 
you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  bicycle  or  automobile  ride  in  the 
country,  a  see-America-first  trip  by  bus  or  train,  or  a  cruise  to  South 
America  or  Hawaii,  you  should  prepare  for  it  by  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  and  planning  your  trip  carefully. 

Planning  for  trips.  Have  you  explored  the  possibilities  of  your 
own  countryside  or  city?  You  may  be  wasting  your  time  and  money 
on  aimless  Sunday  and  holiday  excursions  or  expensive  commercial 
amusements  while  within  easy  reach  lie  unexplored  scenic  beauties, 
interesting  historic  spots,  the  free  recreation  resources  of  state  or 
national  parks  and  forest  reserves,  and  opportunities  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  different  ways  of  living  than  your  own.  The  public 
library,  the  local  historical  associations,  maps  furnished  by  gas  stations 
and  other  organizations,  and  perhaps  the  state  guide  books  put  out 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  will  help  you  to  discover  the 
fascinating  highways  and  byways  of  your  own  community. 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  away  from  home  to  another  locality, 
state,  or  country,  you  will  want  the  road  along  the  way  and  the  places 
where  you  stop  to  mean  something  to  you.  Books  on  history,  travel, 
and  adventure,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  maps,  the  literature 
of  various  travel  agencies,  and  guides  such  as  those  provided  for 
various  states  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  offer  fascinating 
information  that  will  immensely  increase  your  ability  to  enjoy  and 
get  full  value  from  your  trip. 

Taking  a  camera  or  kodak  along  on  your  trips  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  take  pictures  of  interesting  and  unusual  places  and  people. 
If  your  snapshots  are  taken  intelligently  and  carefully  arranged  in  a 
scrapbook  you  will  have  a  lasting  record  of  your  trip  from  which  you 
can  relieve  your  pleasant  times  and  share  them  with  others. 

General  principles.  If  you  want  bargains  in  travel,  in  addition 
to  gathering  information  and  planning  your  trips  carefully,  you  will 
follow  several  general  principles  in  the  interests  of  comfort  and 
economy. 

In  order  to  travel  economically  it  is  usually  necessary  to  travel 
slowly.  You  will  profit  by  spending  some  time— at  least  a  week— in 
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Amateur  photography  is  a  splendid  hobby  and  an  excellent  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  travel  more  enjoyable.  A  pocket  camera  or  kodak  merits  a  place  among 
your  traveling  supplies. 


one  spot,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  for  another  trip.  For,  plainly, 
you  cannot  waste  time  trying  to  find  cheap  places  to  eat  and  sleep 
when  you  are  trying  to  travel  rapidly  Moreover,  you  will  find  that 
fast  trains,  fast  boats,  and  airplane  travel  are  usually  a  great  deal  more 
expensive. 

It  pays  to  ask  your  way  of  reliable  authorities.  If  you  are  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  good  moderate-priced  hotel  in  one  city,  before  leaving  ask 
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the  hotel  porter  or  desk  clerk  to  recommend  a  place  within  your 
price  range  in  the  next  city  which  you  propose  to  visit. 

Smart  travelers  bent  on  economy  no  longer  carry  trunks.  They 
carry  one  or  more  suitcases  apiece.  Light-weight  suitcases,  which  are 
not  themselves  too  heavy  to  be  loaded  up  with  clothes,  reading 
matter,  and  other  traveling  supplies  are  best  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  more  economical,  as  well  as  more  fun,  to  travel  in  pairs  or 
in  groups  of  three  or  four.  Three  young  people  have  much  greater 
courage  and  success  in  bargaining  than  one.  And  several  can  co¬ 
operate  in  the  task  of  working  out  timetables,  finding  out  about 
hotels,  and  making  reservations  for  rooms,  meals,  and  transportation. 
But  take  care  to  follow  one  rule  if  you  travel  with  friends:  All 
expenses  should  be  shared  equally,  and  all  accounts  should  be  settled 
every  night.  Failure  to  apply  this  principle  has  broken  up  many  a 
happy  group.  It  is  never  economical  to  be  casual  about  your  money 
obligations,  especially  in  traveling. 

Finally,  you  can  greatly  reduce  your  traveling  expenses  by  careful 
investigation  of  transportation  values  in  terms  of  your  own  specific 
needs.  Whether  you  are  buying  a  bicycle  on  which  to  range  your 
neighborhood  hills  or  are  planning  to  take  a  streamline  train  to 
Chicago,  you  are  likely  to  secure  better  per-dollar  values  by  being 
well  informed  before  you  invest. 


BUYING  A  BICYCLE 

For  low-cost  transportation  bicycles  are  often  a  good  investment. 
High  quality  is  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost  by  carefully  determining 
what  uses  you  intend  for  your  purchase  and  then  critically  examining 
the  parts  of  various  assembled  machines.  Consider  not  only  what 
makes  an  easy-riding,  durable  bicycle  but  the  conveniences  and 
economy  with  which  replacement  parts  can  be  obtained  and  repairs 
can  be  made.  Remember  that  special  style  features  and  accessories 
determine  to  a  large  extent  the  prices  for  particular  models,  so  that 
it  pays  to  be  well  informed  as  to  what  is  necessary  and  what  is 
luxury  equipment. 

Different  grades  of  bicycles.  A  manufacturer  generally  offers 
three  standard  grades  of  bicycles:  the  de-luxe,  the  medium,  and  the 
competitive  grade.  De-luxe-grade  bicycles  arc  high  priced,  due  to 
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such  luxuries  as  speedometers,  twin  headlights,  electric  horns,  “knee 
action”  on  the  front  wheel,  and  streamlined  frames.  The  medium- 
grade  bicycle  is  the  best  buy.  It  can  be  had  without  expensive 
gadgets,  which  add  to  the  weight  of  the  bicycle  and  make  riding  less 
easy.  Its  frame  is  usually  not  streamlined,  and  is  therefore  less 
expensive  and  more  durable.  It  ordinarily  gives  longer,  smoother, 
less  troublesome  service  than  other  grades.  The  competitive-grade 
bicycle,  manufactured  to  meet  price  competition  from  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  usually  has  the  same  frame  as  the  medium-grade  machine, 
but  nearly  all  the  other  parts,  from  handle  bars  to  tires  are  of  lower 
quality. 

Nearly  all  bicycle  manufacturers  also  offer  a  light-weight  model, 
which  is  a  good  buy  for  adults  and  young  people  who  take  good  care 
of  their  bicycles.  Since  the  purpose  is  lightness,  it  has  a  simple 
diamond  frame,  without  gadgets,  and  the  tires,  rims,  and  spokes  are 
lighter  than  those  on  a  standard-model  bicycle. 

Knowing  the  best  makes  of  bicycle  parts.  It  is  to  your  advantage 
to  know  what  makes  of  parts  are  best,  for  as  a  rule  the  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturer  purchases  everything  but  the  frame,  the  fork,  and  the 
propelling  mechanism  from  the  makers  of  the  special  parts.  If  a 
dealer  does  not  have  a  bicycle  with  parts  you  want,  you  can  usually 
have  him  order  one  equipped  with  these  special  parts.  Consumers 
Union  Reports  offer  the  following  hints  on  the  selection  of  bicycle 
parts: 

Bicycle  frames  may  be  single-bar  or  double-bar  in  construction. 
The  single  bar,  which  is  lighter  and  lower  in  price,  is  satisfactory  for 
ordinary  use.  For  young  people  who  give  a  bicycle  rough  use  and 
often  accommodate  a  passenger  on  the  bar,  the  double  bar  may  be 
desirable.  Remember  that  streamlining  weakens  the  construction  of 
the  frame.  For  durability,  the  straight-bar  or  diamond-frame  bicycle 
is  best. 

Be  sure  that  the  handle  bar  suits  your  needs  and  preferences. 
Underslung  or  racing-type  bars  promote  poor  posture.  Very  wide 
handle  bars  are  hard  to  use  in  traffic.  One  of  the  best  handle  bars 
on  the  market  is  extra  large  in  the  center,  tapering  back  to  the  usual 
size  at  the  ends,  eliminating  the  usual  bushing  welded  at  the  center, 
which  may  break  and  let  the  handles  move  up  and  down.  The  stem, 
the  part  which  holds  the  handle  bars,  should  be  made  of  good  spring 
steel  and  should  last  as  long  as  the  bicycle. 
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Handle-bar  grips  with  indentations  for  the  fingers  almost  always 
break  off  at  the  ends.  The  best  grips  are  the  plain-ribbed  variety. 

Specify  the  brake  you  want  in  buying  a  new  bicycle.  For  the 
most  dependable  braking,  a  good  rear-wheel  brake  supplemented  by 
a  front-wheel  rim  brake  is  advisable.  A  good  rear-wheel  brake  should 
coast  freely  and  stop  reliably.  For  ordinary  riding,  multiple-speed 
brakes  are  probably  of  little  value  and  do  not  warrant  the  extra  cost, 
although  two-  or  three-speed  gears  do  have  definite  advantages  for 
riding  in  hilly  country.  Front-wheel  brakes  may  be  of  the  hub  type 
or  may  be  hand-operated  on  the  rim.  Hand-operated  rim  brakes  are 
regarded  as  more  satisfactory  than  the  hub  type,  but  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  in  wet  weather,  when  the  rims  and  brake  blocks  become 
wet  and  slippery,  their  braking  power  is  unreliable.  They  are  best 
used  with  the  rear-wheel  brakes  for  their  extra  stopping  ability  in 
preventing  accidents. 

In  wheels  you  should  select  the  best  makes  of  rims,  spokes,  and 
hubs.  Beaded-edge  balloon  rims  are  advised  for  balloon  tires. 
Armored  wood  or  steel  cement-type  rims  are  regarded  as  best  with 
single-tube,  high-pressure  tires. 

The  choice  between  balloon  and  high-pressure  single-tube  tires 
is  a  matter  of  preference.  The  balloon  tire  gives  a  smoother  ride  than 
the  other  type  of  tire,  but  its  larger  size  creates  greater  rolling 
resistance,  to  which  many  people  object.  If  you  buy  balloon  tires, 
be  sure  to  buy  both  tire  and  inner  tube  rather  than  the  single-tube, 
because  the  tire  with  the  inner  tube  wears  better  and  is  easier  to  repair. 

Saddles  vary  decidedly  in  price  and  quality.  You  should  be  able 
to  secure  a  good-quality  durable  leather  for  a  reasonable  price.  Some 
saddles  on  the  market  are  made  of  cheap  leather  that  cracks  after  a 
few  months'  wear;  some  are  made  with  a  top  of  imitation  leather 
that  soon  peels.  Molded  rubber-top  saddles  are  low-priced  and  satis¬ 
factory  for  children's  velocipedes  and  sidewalk  bicycles. 


PURCHASING  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

An  automobile  used  for  pleasure  only  is  a  luxury.  Unless  the 
car  is  of  distinct  usefulness  or  the  family  income  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  families,  the  question  “Shall  we  own  an  automo¬ 
bile?"  should  be  carefully  considered  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  its 
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purchase  and  operation  and  of  what  that  will  mean  by  way  of  sacrifice 
of  other  items  in  the  family  or  personal  budget. 

What  an  automobile  costs.  A  study  made  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  gives  the  approximate  cost  of  owning  and 
operating  an  automobile  of  a  low-priced  "standard"  model  as  $48 
a  month.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  average  cost  estimated  for  a 
period  of  one  year  with  10,000  miles  of  travel.  The  costs  are  divided 
into  ( 1 )  fixed  expenses,  including  the  items  listed  below  under  that 
heading,  and  (2)  running  expenses,  including  gasoline  and  oil,  greas¬ 
ing,  washing,  minor  repairs,  parking  charges,  etc.  Before  buying  a 
car  be  sure  to  consider  how  much  your  budget  can  spare  for  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  an  automobile  and  remember  that  the 
following  list  does  not  include  major  repairs. 


Fixed  Expenses  Per  Year 

Depreciation  .  $200 

Insurance  .  50 

License  fees,  taxes,  etc .  20 

Interest  . .  10 

Housing  .  . .  100 


Total  . .  $380 


Running  Expenses 

10,000  miles  at  $.02 .  $200 

Total  cost  (fixed  and  running  expenses)  580 
Total  cost  per  month  .  48 


If  your  budget  admits  of  the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  you 
should  base  your  choice  upon  your  specific  uses  for  a  car,  the  amount 
you  can  afford  to  spend,  and  your  evaluation  of  available  models  in 
terms  of  certain  desirable  qualities. 

Prices  of  automobiles.  In  automobiles,  as  in  bicycles,  the  best 
buy  is  definitely  not  the  highest-priced  model.  In  general,  the  field 
might  be  considered  in  terms  of  three  price  groups:  the  super¬ 
economy  group;  the  standard-car,  or  economy  group;  and  the  de-luxe 
and  super-de-luxe  models. 

The  super-economy  group  consists  of  miniature  cars  which  offer 
exceptionally  cheap  transportation,  because  they  are  the  lowest-priced 
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automobiles  on  the  market  and  operate  with  the  lowest  gasoline 
consumption.  While  these  very  small  machines  may  be  useful  for 
light  service,  they  are  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  most  people  and, 
according  to  Consumers'  Research,  are  definitely  dangerous  on  heavily 
traveled  main  roads  and  highways. 

The  standard,  or  economy,  price  group,  which  suits  the  purposes 
of  the  average  user  and  offers  a  relatively  large  amount  of  automobile 
transportation  per  dollar,  is  usually  the  best  buy.  A  standard  model 
ordinarily  is  to  be  had  at  a  moderate  original  outlay,  depreciates  less, 
and  operates  more  economically  than  the  heavier  de-luxe  models,  and 
meets  nearly  every  transportation  need.  This  is  the  type  of  car 
purchased  by  "fleet  owners,"  who  buy  largely  on  an  overall  economy 
basis.  In  recent  years  manufacturers  have  equipped  standard  models 
with  accessories  and  important  features,  such  as  dual  windshield 
wipers,  adequate  generator  and  voltage  control,  etc.,  not  formerly 
supplied  in  cars  of  this  price  group.  Expensive  upholstery,  often  the 
main  difference  between  a  standard  model  and  one  with  de-luxe 
equipment,  usually  offers  less  satisfactory  service  than  seat  covers  over 
the  standard  upholstery.  Extra-cost  automatic  clutches  and  vacuum 
gearshifts  designed  to  lessen  driving  effort  can  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  economy-minded  buyer  as  expensive  convenience  features  more 
costly  to  buy,  repair,  or  replace  than  standard  parts. 

Automobiles  offered  in  the  de-luxe  and  super-de-luxe  models 
range  from  the  car  which  is  merely  an  economy  model  dressed  with 
more  and  better  accessories  of  the  less  essential  variety  to  luxury 
models  which  have  appearance  details,  conveniences,  special  gadgets, 
and  other  features  desirable  if  economy  is  unimportant. 

Whatever  the  price,  if  you  buy  a  new  car,  consider  the  price  of 
the  car  as  delivered  to  you  as  well  as  the  “at-thc-factory”  price,  when 
comparing  automobile  values.  One  of  the  most  important  practices 
in  the  automobile  trade  was  the  adoption  in  1940  by  some  large 
automobile  manufacturers  of  the  policy  of  requiring  their  dealers  to 
sign  a  contract  agreeing  to  post  delivery  prices  in  their  showrooms, 
showing  a  complete  breakdown  of  all  the  items  that  make  up  those 
prices,  and  to  give  each  retail  purchaser  an  itemized  invoice  of  the 
factors  that  make  up  the  total  cash-delivered  price  to  him.  One 
manufacturer  furnished  the  dealer  with  price  tags  serving  the 
customer  in  the  same  way.  When  you  arc  thus  informed  of  the 
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various  charges  for  optional  equipment  at  extra  cost,  you  are  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  a  cheaper  car  similar  to  the  one  displayed  by  the 
dealer  but  without  the  accessories. 

Desirable  features  in  automobiles.  The  practice  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  of  bringing  out  new  models  annually  in  order 
to  encourage  consumers  to  buy  a  new  car  each  year  to  keep  in  style, 
has  led  to  a  bewildering  variety  of  claims  as  to  the  merits  of  different 
makes  of  cars  with  their  different  parts  and  features.  The  well- 
informed  consumer  can  turn  to  the  annual  reports  of  various  con¬ 
sumers'  organizations  for  detailed  comparisons  and  ratings  of  the  new 
models  for  each  year  (see  Sources  of  Information  for  Unit  Eight, 
pages  485-487).  Consumer  reports  stress  the  general  principle  that 
the  average  buyer  should  concentrate  on  features  that  make  for 
service  until  he  is  ready  to  turn  the  car  over  to  a  used-car  dealer,  in 
other  words  upon  transportation  values  rather  than  upon  appearance 
values. 

For  low-cost  transportation  of  good  quality  buy  a  car  that  is  of 
satisfactory  quality  on  the  inside  rather  than  big  and  impressive  on 
the  outside.  Consumers  Union  Reports  advise  their  readers  to  find 
a  car  “body  whose  size,  seating  space,  and  vision  are  satisfactory  and 
then  investigate  first  of  all  the  lowest-price  car  on  which  it  can  be 
obtained."  Remember  that  cars  with  long  wheelbases  or  generally 
overlong  bodies  are  harder  to  park,  maneuver,  or  place  in  a  garage. 
The  seats  should  be  high,  wide,  and  comfortably  upholstered,  with 
plenty  of  leg  room.  You  can  compare  the  cushion  construction  of 
different  cars  by  turning  the  cushions  over  to  examine  the  type  of 
springs,  the  number  of  coils  in  individual  pockets,  and  the  padding. 
Be  certain  that  the  glass  area  in  the  car  is  not  only  large  enough  to 
allow  the  passengers  to  enjoy  the  scenery  but  to  give  the  driver  a 
good  view  of  the  road  rather  than  of  an  oversized  hood.  Small  size 
and  rakish  slanting  designs  in  windshields  and  rear  windows  interfere 
with  the  driver's  vision.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  larger,  longer, 
and  heavier  car  bodies  and  high-powered  engines  with  higher  gas 
compression  ratios  generally  mean  higher  costs.  They  demand  ex¬ 
pensive  high-octane  gas,  increase  the  tire  load,  and  require  enlarged 
brakes  to  hold  their  greater  weight.  Six-cylinder  engines  are  lighter, 
have  simpler  carburetors  and  ignitions,  need  less  tuning,  have  fewer 
parts  to  be  replaced,  cost  somewhat  less,  and  are  slightly  more  efficient 
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than  the  eight-cylinder  engines,  which  may  last  longer,  knock  less, 
and  perform  more  smoothly  at  very  high  and  low  speeds.  Car  engines 
should  be  accessible  for  repairs.  Radiator  grilles  and  sheet  metal 
should  not  be  in  positions  to  be  easily  injured  or  be  so  ornamented 
that  repairs  are  difficult  and  expensive. 

In  considering  extra-cost  items,  apply  your  general  principle  of 
long-term  transportation  values.  Drivers  who  do  not  drive  in  hilly 
or  mountainous  country  and  who  plan  to  drive  at  least  30,000  to 
40,000  miles  before  trading  in  their  cars  may  find  that  the  four-speed 
transmissions,  of  which  the  overdrive  is  reported  to  be  the  simplest 
and  most  economical,  to  some  degree  cut  down  engine  wear,  noise, 
and  oil  consumption  and  somewhat  increase  gas  mileage.  With 
similar  limitations  the  optional  axle  ratios  are  also  said  to  promote 
fuel  economy  and  longer  engine  life.  A  very  desirable  accessory  is  a 
reliable  gauge  or  sound  signal  on  the  gas  tank  at  the  rear  to  prevent 
the  fires  that  often  occur  when  a  spark  from  the  exhaust  or  a  lighted 
cigarette  ignites  the  gasoline  which  overflows  in  the  filling  of  a  tank 
not  equipped  with  this  safety  device. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  trade-in  value  of  the  car  you  buy, 
remember  that  generally  low-priced  standard  cars  in  the  most  widely 
advertised  and  widely  sold  makes  are  likely  to  bring  the  best  resale  or 
trade-in  prices  in  proportion  to  their  original  cost.  However,  prices 
obtained  for  used  cars  are  largely  affected  by  individual  bargaining 
skill  and  by  the  volume  of  used  cars  bought  or  traded  during  any 
particular  period.  For  the  average  owner  it  is  an  expensive  practice 
to  trade  in  a  car  after  one  or  two  years'  use.  He  is  well  advised  to 
drive  his  car  for  not  less  than  four  years.  Depreciation  figures  for 
different  makes  of  cars  costing  the  same  do  not  vary  widely  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  of  ownership.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  lifetime  of  the  average  car  is  estimated  to  be  about  nine  years,  the 
trade-in  value  is  far  less  important  for  the  economy-minded  driver 
who  does  not  run  up  a  big  annual  mileage  than  getting  a  car  that 
will  give  satisfactory  long-term  service.  If  you  expect  to  trade  in  your 
car  at  the  end  of  two  years,  or  after  driving  it  only  25,000  miles,  you 
will  do  well  to  buy  a  low-priccd  standard  car  without  an  overdrive 
or  other  special  equipment. 

Buying  used  cars.  A  secondhand  car  that  gives  satisfactory 
service  may  be  bought  by  a  skillful  purchaser  at  a  much-reduced  cost. 
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Moreover,  by  consulting  the  lists  of  recommended  models  of  used 
cars  in  the  reports  of  consumer  organizations,  he  may  often  select  a 
nearly  new  model  which  offers  particular  values  in  special  features 
and  performance.  There  are  several  classes  of  used  cars,  some  of 
which  are  relatively  new  and  are  less  costly  mainly  because  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  the  largest  single  loss  the  purchaser  of  a  new  car  faces 
in  the  first  two  years  of  his  ownership.  There  are  (1)  the  almost 
new  cars  which  have  been  turned  in  because  the  purchaser  has  bought 
on  time  and  is  unable  to  complete  payment  or  because  of  some  other 
emergency;  (2)  the  one-  or  two-year  trade-in  of  the  well-to-do  owner 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  new  model  every  year  or  two;  (3)  the 
well-treated  car  which  has  had  three,  four,  or  more  years  of  careful 
use  and  has  been  turned  in  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  model;  and  (4) 
the  car  that  is  turned  in  to  avoid  a  repair  bill,  either  because  it  has 
suffered  serious  damage  in  a  smash-up  or  because  it  has  had  very 
hard  wear.  It  is  this  last  class  of  cars  that  makes  the  buying  of  used 
cars  a  hazard.  In  order  to  avoid  making  the  necessary  repairs,  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers  may  conceal  defects  by  hammering  out  surface 
scars,  applying  a  new  coat  of  paint,  muffling  “grinds”  with  oil  or 
sawdust,  resetting  the  speedometer  to  camouflage  the  mileage  driven, 
and  so  on. 

The  used-car  buyer  is  offered  some  practical  hints  by  Consumers' 
Research:  (1)  Since  recent  models  of  the  lower-priced  cars  are  rela¬ 
tively  the  most  expensive  in  the  used-car  market,  because  they  are  in 
greater  demand  and  because  in  general  the  smaller,  lighter  cars  offer 
economy  in  operation,  better  values  may  be  had  by  buying  carefully 
used  older  models  and,  if  the  purchase  price  is  low  enough,  one  of 
the  well-made  higher-priced  automobiles.  (2)  It  is  very  important 
to  select  a  reliable  dealer.  Perhaps  the  best  place  to  buy  a  used  car 
is  at  the  used-car  branch  of  a  regular  new-car  dealer  who  has  been  in 
business  a  long  time  and  has  a  reputation  to  maintain.  (3)  De¬ 
termine  how  much  you  can  pay  for  the  car;  then  look  for  one  costing 
from  15  to  35  per  cent  less,  planning  to  spend  the  surplus  on 
immediate  replacements  and  repairs.  Remember  that  there  will  be  a 
transfer  and  license  fee,  insurance,  and  perhaps  a  sales  tax  and  a  filing 
fee  to  pay.  You  will  benefit  from  bargaining  with  the  dealer  on  a 
cash  basis.  (4)  Unless  you  are  an  expert  mechanic,  you  will  do  well 
to  pay  a  trustworthy  and  competent  mechanic  to  examine  the  car. 
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Whether  you  shop  for  a  used  car  alone  or  have  a  mechanic 
examine  it,  you  are  advised  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  following 
points:  (1)  Examine  carefully  the  clutch,  brake,  and  accelerator 

pedals  for  indications  of  mileage,  since  the  speedometer  may  have 
been  reset.  Look  about  the  brakes  for  traces  of  oil  or  evidence  of 
other  tricks  to  improve  their  performance.  (2)  Notice  whether  all 
four  tires  are  of  the  same  make  and  comparative  degree  of  smooth- 
ness.  If  they  look  as  if  they  have  been  regrooved,  and  the  condition 
of  the  rest  of  the  car  indicates  wear,  they  probably  need  replacing. 
If  they  are  worn  badly  on  one  side,  the  car  wheels  are  probably  out  of 
alignment.  (3)  Examine  the  fenders  and  the  frame  for  signs  of r 
straightening  to  conceal  evidence  of  a  smash-up.  A  new  fender, 
meaning  that  the  accident  was  bad  enough  to  demolish  it  beyond 
repair,  suggests  that  other  seriously  damaged  parts  need  replacement. 
A  car  whose  frame  shows  signs  of  straightening  is  likely  to  be  neither 
durable  nor  safe.  (4)  Note  whether  the  driver's  seat  is  worn.  If 
there  are  slip  covers,  find  out  what  the  state  of  the  upholstery  beneath 
them  is.  (5)  Investigate  the  condition  of  the  engine.  A  loose  and 
noisy  motor  can  be  quieted  by  heavy  oil,  and  worn  gears  may  be 
muffled  by  adding  sawdust  to  the  grease.  Before  the  engine  is  started, 
see  whether  the  crankcase  oil  is  light,  and  have  the  dealer  dip  a  stick 
in  the  rear-end  grease  to  see  that  it  is  not  adulterated  with  sawdust. 
When  the  engine  starts,  look  for  blue  lubricating-oil  smoke,  indicat¬ 
ing  worn  piston  rings  and  cylinders.  Then  drive  the  car  yourself  to 
see  whether  the  engine  pulls  well  and  quietly  and  whether  the 
emergency  brake  holds  on  steep  hills,  whether  the  brakes  work  well 
when  you  stop  suddenly  in  traffic,  and  whether  the  lights  work. 

If  the  car  seems  worth  buying  but  requires  repair  or  replacement 
to  be  worth  the  purchase  price,  get  your  dealer  to  give  you  a  written 
guarantee  to  make  the  needed  repairs  free  within  a  given  time.  A 
ninety-day  guarantee  offers  good  evidence  that  you  have  a  good 
used-car  value  and  are  doing  business  with  a  reliable  dealer. 

GOING  TO  CAMP 

A  type  of  away-from-home  recreation  enjoyed  by  young  and  old 
is  the  summer  camp.  In  order  to  get  the  greatest  value  from  this 
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Philip  D.  Gendreau 

Preparing  one’s  viands  by  broiling  or  roasting  them  at  a  campfire  is  one 
of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  camping  out  or  picnicking  in  the  open. 


popular  way  of  spending  our  leisure,  most  of  us  need  to  know  where 
and  how  to  get  information  about  camps  and  what  standards  to 
apply  in  judging  camping  accommodations. 

Sources  of  information.  The  values  of  camps  cannot  be 
standardized  as  can  those  of  bicycles  or  automobiles  or  radios,  but 
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most  states  in  which  there  are  large  numbers  of  summer  camps  have 
laws  providing  for  their  licensing  and  regulation. 

Of  course  you  must  decide  what  you  expect  of  a  camp,  how 
much  you  can  afford  to  pay,  and  what  geographical  location  you 
prefer.  Friends  or  teachers,  newspaper  or  magazine  camp  depart¬ 
ments  and  advertisements,  and  commercial  and  educational  camp 
agencies  will  supply  you  with  the  names  and  locations  of  various 
camps  that  may  serve  your  purpose.  Write  for  information  to  camps 
which  seem  most  suitable.  Examine  the  literature  they  send  you  and 
decide  which  ones  are  worth  investigating.  Then  secure  reliable 
information  from  two  sources:  (1)  from  the  state  or  local  health 
department  which  supervises  the  camp,  and  (2)  from  the  camp 
director,  the  counselors,  or  people  who  have  been  at  the  camp. 

Standards  for  young  people's  camps.  In  examining  camp  litera¬ 
ture  you  may  find  statements  of  the  aims  or  standards  of  the  various 
camps,  which  will  aid  you  in  evaluating  them  for  your  purposes.  The 
following  standards  for  Camp  Wyanoke  illustrate  desirable  aims  and 
purposes  in  a  good  boys'  camp: 

WYANOKE  STANDARDS 

To  provide  a  camp  where  a  boy  is  safe,  morally  and  physically. 

To  fill  every  day  brimful  of  fun  and  happiness  and  the  keen  zest  of 
healthful  living. 

To  stimulate  the  boy’s  growth  and  development. 

To  afford  the  companionship  of  manly  boys. 

To  provide  the  careful  supervision  of  men  who,  by  instinct  and  train¬ 
ing,  are  gentlemen. 

To  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  happy  and  profitable  activities. 

To  inspire  boys  with  the  ideals  of  right  living  and  clear  thinking;  to 
impress  on  them  the  value  of  friendship  and  of  making  a  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion  to  their  home  life. 


In  writing  to  the  state  department  of  public  health  or  the  local 
town  or  county  health  office  which  supervises  the  camp  which 
interests  you,  ask  such  questions  as  these: 

1.  Does  this  particular  camp  have  a  license  or  permit  (in  states  which 
require  a  permit  or  license  before  a  camp  may  operate)? 
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2.  Has  this  camp  ever  violated  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  code?  If  so,  what? 

3.  How  recently  has  the  camp  been  inspected?  What  points  in 
camp  sanitation  do  your  inspectors  investigate? 

4.  How  recently  has  the  camp  water  supply  been  tested? 

5.  On  the  whole  how  is  proper  sanitation  maintained  at  the  camp? 

6.  What  is  the  rating  of  the  camp  (in  states  where  camps  are  rated)? 
On  what  standards  are  the  ratings  based? 

A  main  source  of  information  about  any  camp  is  its  director. 
A  visit  to  the  camp  and  an  interview  with  the  director  are  always 
desirable.  'Ten  Tests  for  a  Camp,”  listed  by  Professor  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell  of  Columbia  University  for  publication  in  Redbook  Maga¬ 
zine ,  suggests  some  questions  worth  asking  about  a  camp  to  which 
parents  are  considering  sending  their  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age. 

1.  Is  he  safe?  Will  my  son  return  to  me?  What  are  the  health  re¬ 
quirements  for  campers,  counselors,  cooks,  and  the  whole  personnel  of 
the  camp?  What  is  the  physical  environment  and  equipment?  What  are 
the  provisions  to  prevent,  or  care  for,  possible  illness  or  accident? 

2.  Does  the  camp  maintain  a  high  level  of  physical  vitality?  Does 
it  aid  in  developing  hygienic  habits  of  living?  Does  it  enable  campers  to 
keep  well,  to  have  the  power,  speed,  endurance,  and  nerve  control  neces¬ 
sary  for  working  consistently  on  a  high  level  of  accuracy  and  efficiency? 

3.  Does  the  camp  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for  developing 
through  satisfying  practice  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen?  Is  there  pro¬ 
vision  for  initiative,  leadership,  co-operation,  and  intelligent  obedience  to 
authority?  Is  courteous  consideration  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
others  a  part  of  everyday  living? 

4.  What  are  the  opportunities  for  having  vital  contact  with  real 
people?  Are  the  leaders  genuine— what  they  pretend  to  be?  Is  there  a 
kind  of  high,  joyous  seriousness  in  the  spirit  of  the  camp?  What  kind  of 
talk  goes  on  in  camp  when  the  campers  or  counselors  are  just  talking? 

5.  Is  the  program  of  activities  well  planned?  Does  it  provide  for 
individual  differences?  Is  there  well-regulated  freedom,  attractive  activ¬ 
ity,  free  from  hurry,  strain,  worry,  and  envy?  Can  the  camper  get  his  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  worth-while  activity  well  done,  rather  than  by  surpassing 
somebody? 

6.  Does  the  camp  provide  new  or  supplementary  outdoor  experi¬ 
ences?  Does  the  camper  have  new  experiences  with  flowers,  birds  and 
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bugs,  wind,  rivers,  and  trees,  with  mountains,  plains,  and  the  open  sky? 
Are  these  experiences  guided  enough  but  not  too  much? 

7.  Does  the  camper  develop  a  larger  repertory  of  sports  in  which  he 
can  participate  with  increasing  skill  and  satisfaction?  Are  some  of  these 
sports  those  which  he  can  carry  on  in  later  life?  Does  the  camp  help  him 
to  get  out  of  the  “dub”  class  in  some  activity? 

8.  Does  the  camp  foster  the  mental  and  emotional  attitude  of  seek¬ 
ing,  knowing,  and  understanding  the  beautiful?  This  beauty  may  be  in 
generous,  courteous,  helpful  acts,  in  music,  in  dramatics,  in  the  rising  sun 
or  the  starry  heavens.  Is  the  camp  free  from  the  hard-boiled  attitude  that 
considers  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  a  “sissy”? 

9.  What  is  the  spiritual  attitude  of  the  camp?  Is  it  free  from  cyni¬ 
cism  and  superficial,  smart  sophistication?  Is  there  a  spirit  of  reverence 
for  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good?  Is  there  able,  serious  guidance 
in  helping  him  think  through  the  problems  that  confront  him? 

10.  Is  the  camp  a  happy  place?  Is  there  wholesome,  manly  com¬ 
radeship  free  from  sentimentality?  Is  there  in  everything  the  joy  of  being 
alive?  Is  there  adventure  and  high  daring  in  the  fine  art  of  living? 


TRAVEL  BY  BUS,  TRAIN,  OR  BOAT 

Bus  travel.  Busses  offer  convenient  low-cost  cross-country 
transportation  and  enable  you  to  see  America  first  as  no  other  form 
of  travel  except  a  private  vehicle  does.  Moreover,  they  cover  many 
localities  to  which  there  is  no  other  form  of  public  transportation. 
Although  a  few  of  the  great  transcontinental  sleeper  busses  carry 
passengers  from  California  to  New  York,  sleeper  busses  are  operated 
mainly  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  reason  that  state  laws  in  the 
East  make  their  operation  costly. 

Travelers  who  are  going  far  by  motor  coach  usually  plan  to  stop 
off  in  convenient  cities  at  night.  If  you  do  this  on  a  low-cost  budget, 
check  your  luggage  at  the  bus  stop  and  look  around  for  a  reasonably 
priced  hotel  or  rooming  place.  Often  bus  travelers  spend  the  night 
at  the  hotel  where  the  bus  stops.  Some  bus  lines  stop  at  more  reason¬ 
ably  priced  hotels  than  others.  You  can  usually  stop  where  you  please 
and  expect  to  get  a  seat  in  another  bus  the  next  day.  In  the  summer, 
when  there  is  much  travel,  however,  you  will  be  wise  to  stop  at  the 
larger  cities  at  whose  main  bus  terminals  many  busses  arrive  and  leave 
during  each  day. 
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Train  travel.  Traveling  by  train  can  be  done  at  several  levels 
of  expenditure,  depending  on  whether  you  travel  by  coach,  tourist 
Pullman,  standard  Pullman,  or  extra-fare  trains. 

Local  travel  on  common  day  coaches,  which  offer  the  most 
economical  rates,  may  be  uncomfortable,  inconvenient,  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  However,  if  you  are  traveling  on  one  of  the  main  routes  you 
may  be  able  to  secure  fast  and  comfortable  transportation  on  one  of 
the  modern  all-coach  streamliners  at  no  extra  cost.  These  high-speed, 
air-cooled  sleeper-coaches  offer  the  standard  chair-car  seats,  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  various  positions.  If  you  plan  to  be  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  travel  across  the  country  sleeping  at  least  one  night  of 
your  trip  in  the  same  chair  you  used  all  day,  you  should  prepare  to 
make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Rent  a  pillow  if  the  rail¬ 
road  does  not  provide  one  free.  Plan  to  wear  dark  clothing  that  does 
not  rumple  or  show  soil  easily,  and  to  take  along  in  a  small  bag  toilet 
articles  and  sufficient  changes  of  underclothing  and  stockings  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  freshen  up  each  morning.  Tip  the  porter  to  supply  you 
with  a  hanger  for  your  coats.  Probably  you  will  sleep  only  in  inter¬ 
rupted  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  each  but  you  can  save  as  much 
as  $15  to  $20  on  a  thousand-mile  trip.  Still  greater  savings  can  be 
effected  by  purchasing  round-trip  tickets,  which  are  good  for  stated 
periods.  Both  your  ticket  and  your  meals  will  be  cheaper,  for  low- 
cost  meals  are  served  on  the  modern  economy  trains. 

Fares  on  standard  Pullman  trains  are  higher,  of  course,  than 
coach  fares  over  the  same  route,  and  in  addition  you  must  pay  for 
sleeping  accommodations.  Lower  berths  are  more  expensive  than 
upper  berths,  and  meals  on  Pullman  trains  are  costly.  West  of 
Chicago,  however,  you  can  travel  by  tourist  Pullman,  which  uses  com¬ 
fortable  but  less  modern  trains  than  the  standard  Pullmans  and  is 
much  cheaper.  The  de-luxe  extra-fare  trains  are  for  the  speeding 
business  executive  and  the  luxury  traveler. 

Most  train  travelers  do  not  stop  off  in  the  course  of  their  journey, 
but  if  you  are  traveling  for  pleasure,  you  may  find  it  enjoyable  to  do  so. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  enjoy  fine  mountain  scenery  along  the  route 
because  with  some  train  schedules  mountains  are  crossed  during  the 
night.  You  should  ask  or  write  in  advance  for  the  by-the-way  guides 
that  are  supplied  by  most  railroads  and  are  generally  available  at  their 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  You  can  then  plan  your  trip  so 
that  you  go  through  impressive  mountain  scenery  or  other  natural 


Triangle  Photo  Service 

A  claycoach  in  a  modern  diesel-driven  streamlined  train.  At  no  extra  cost 
all  the  comforts  of  home  are  furnished  by  (hese  easy  reclining  chairs,  the  in¬ 
direct  lighting,  and  the  radio. 
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sights  by  daylight  and  can  take  advantage  of  stop-offs  where  there  are 
things  you  want  to  see. 

Ocean  and  foreign  travel.  Have  you  ever  written  to  a  tourist 
information  office  for  the  beautiful  travel  posters  that  may  frequently 
be  secured  without  cost  or  at  a  moderate  charge  for  your  school, 
library,  or  club?  In  New  York  City  there  are  many  bureaus  main¬ 
tained  by  foreign  railroad  and  travel  interests  to  distribute  travel 
literature,  lists  of  hotels,  etc.  The  travel  department  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  full  information  on 
Latin-American  countries.  The  Official  Steamship  Guide ,  published 
monthly  in  New  York  City,  gives  the  name,  schedule,  fare,  and  ports 
of  call  of  every  ship  that  sails  the  seas  the  world  over,  with  much 
other  travel  information  besides.  Or  if  you  prefer  to  have  your  travel 
plans  made  for  you,  you  may  write  to  the  American  Express  Company 
or  another  travel  agency  to  arrange  economical  travel. 

Topic  2.  Motion  Pictures,  Theaters,  Concerts,  and  Opera 

The  weekly  movie  audience  in  the  United  States  represents  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country— more  than 
85,000,000  people.  Of  this  audience  more  than  one  third  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  minors,  and  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  nation's  movie  audi¬ 
ence  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  face  of  these  figures  it 
behooves  us  to  learn  young  how  to  get  our  money's  worth  from  the 
vast  sums  we  spend  for  motion  pictures. 

Although  legitimate  plays,  concerts,  and  operas  are  comparatively 
costly  and  their  performance  centers  in  the  larger  cities,  they  are 
contributing  more  and  more  to  America's  leisure  interests.  If  we 
developed  greater  taste  and  discrimination,  many  of  us  might  find  far 
more  delight  in  them  than  we  do.  Education  of  consumers  of  these 
forms  of  cultural  entertainment  is  now  ordinarily  given  in  high-school 
courses. 


PRICES  VERSUS  QUALITY  IN  MOTION  PICTURES 

Movie  goers  are  responsible  jointly  with  the  motion-picture  and 
theater  industry  for  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  films  shown  is  not  of 
more  evenly  high  standard  than  it  is.  Lack  of  taste  and  discrimination 
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on  the  part  of  patrons,  including  young  people,  helps  to  prevent  the 
development  of  better  standards  in  this  “popular  art/' 

What  do  you  pay  for?  Do  high  prices  and  good  quality  in 
motion  pictures  go  together?  Here,  again,  you  should  apply  the  first 
general  principle:  Quality,  in  general,  has  little  relation  to  price. 
The  movie  patron  who  pays  more  than  the  minimum  prices  is  apt  to 
be  paying  ( 1 )  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  motion  picture  in  de-luxe 
surroundings  or  (2)  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  first-run  picture. 
Usually  he  can  see  the  same  picture  for  much  less  if  he  is  willing  to 
attend  an  unpretentious  side-street  theater  and  to  see  the  motion 
picture  after  it  has  been  shown  for  some  time.  Too  many  movie 
patrons  go  to  the  first  run  of  a  movie,  just  as  they  feel  that  they  must 
read  the  newest  best-selling  novel  or  wear  the  latest  fashion  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  new  rather  than  because  it  is  worth  the  price.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  average  life  of  a  movie  is  two  and  a  half 
years  and  that  usually  you  can  afford  to  wait  a  few  weeks  or  months 
to  see  it. 

Why  poor  pictures  are  shown.  There  are,  however,  other  factors 
which  affect  the  price-quality  relationship  in  motion  pictures. 

One  factor  is  the  “blind  buying''  of  the  motion  pictures  by  the 
exhibiting  theaters.  This  means  simply  that  the  exhibitor  buys  films 
before  he  sees  them,  usually  before  they  are  made.  The  motion- 
picture  year  runs  from  September  to  September,  and  the  big  com¬ 
panies  offer  their  schedules  for  the  coming  year  in  June  or  July. 
What  the  theater  owner  buys  is  a  title,  a  star,  and  an  outline.  Factors 
affecting  his  selection  are  chiefly  the  appeal  of  certain  stars  to  his 
particular  patrons,  the  local  popularity  of  a  best-selling  novel  on 
which  a  picture  is  based,  the  marvels  of  some  new  plot  or  movie 
personality,  and  the  amount  of  advance  promotion  the  producing 
company  is  giving  in  the  way  of  national  advertising  for  some  new 
film.  The  variation  in  the  prices  at  which  the  films  are  rented  to 
different  theaters  is  enormous,  depending  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  theater,  conditions  in  the  locality,  and  the  very  influential  item 
of  the  age  of  the  him.  Many  rentals  are  calculated  by  the  distribut¬ 
ing  producers  on  a  percentage  of  the  “take"  at  the  box  office.  Under 
such  conditions  there  is  likely  to  be  little  relation  between  the  quality 
of  the  pictures  selected  and  the  price  of  admission  to  the  theater. 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  prevent  any  significant  relation  of 
price  to  quality  in  motion  pictures  is  “block  booking."  This  is  the 
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customary  practice  of  renting  films  to  a  theater  in  blocks  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty.  The  motion-picture  distributor  gives  the  exhibitor  a 
better  price  if  he  buys  a  block  of  thirty  films  than  if  he  buys  only 
two  or  three.  Because  the  exhibitor  wants  perhaps  five  of  the  films 
very  much,  he  buys  the  lot,  usually  including,  along  with  some  very 
good  pictures,  a  number  of  mediocre  films  and  a  few  “flops/'  Some¬ 
times  this  is  done  through  selective  block  booking ,  in  which  the 
exhibitor  may  select  the  films  in  the  block.  Often  it  is  done  through 
compulsory  block  booking ,  by  which  the  exhibitor  has  to  take  the 
films  as  listed  by  the  distributor.  Independent  theater  owners,  that 
is,  owners  of  theaters  not  controlled  by  the  big  motion-picture  com¬ 
panies,  have  protested  against  compulsory  block  booking,  complaining 
that  they  are  often  forced  to  take  all  the  films  in  a  block  or  none, 
that  they  are  at  times  even  told  what  admission  to  charge.  As  a 
result  in  1938  the  government  entered  suit  against  the  motion-picture 
companies  for  engaging  in  this  practice  as  operating  a  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

Another  practice  which  keeps  the  price  of  admission  from  having 
any  relationship  to  the  quality  of  a  motion  picture  is  the  running  of 
double  features  by  many  theaters.  This  means  usually  that  a  better 
film  is  shown  with  a  second  feature,  or  “program  picture,"  which 
is  more  cheaply  made  and  not  such  good  entertainment.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  frowned  on  both  by  the  motion-picture  makers  and  by  many 
exhibitors.  It  continues  largely  because  many  movie  goers  are  un¬ 
discriminating  enough  to  prefer  quantity  to  quality  alone  and 
continue  to  go  to  theaters  which  show  double  features. 

Another  explanation  for  the  fact  that  good  quality  motion 
pictures  are  not  always  shown  at  a  fair  admission  price  is  that  local 
theaters  present  advertising  shorts  provided  free  by  business  and 
industry.  Sometimes  these  are  worth  seeing.  More  often  they  are 
dull  and  therefore  constitute  an  imposition  on  the  patron  who  pays 
for  good  motion-picture  entertainment. 


SELECTING  GOOD  MOTION  PICTURES 

People  who  regularly  go  to  the  latest  picture,  whatever  its  qual¬ 
ity,  are  definitely  poor  consumers.  An  intelligent  selection  of  the 
motion  pictures  you  attend,  with  the  purpose  of  getting  recreation 
of  good  quality,  is  decidedly  worth  your  while. 
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Standards  for  selecting  motion  pictures.  Motion  pictures  are 
somewhat  like  canned  goods.  Unless  you  have  a  grading  system  by 
which  to  judge  them,  you  are  likely  to  pay  quality  prices  for  a 
low-grade  product. 

Where  can  such  reliable  grade  labels  be  found?  Theater  adver¬ 
tising,  newspaper  movie  columns,  and  magazine  ratings  are  available. 
All  these,  of  course,  represent  advertising  mediums  and  as  such  are 
not  likely  to  offer  you  the  type  of  unbiased  ratings  you  need.  There 
are,  however,  some  magazines  which  serve  as  reliable  guides,  notably 
Parents  Magazine ,  which  runs  a  reliable  "Family  Movie  Guide,”  not 
only  rating  films  on  the  basis  of  merit  but  classifying  them  as  appro¬ 
priate  and  enjoyable  as  follows:  A  for  adults,  Y  for  young  folks  from 
12  to  16;  C  for  children  from  8  to  12.  School  magazines,  such  as 
Scholastic ,  also  provide  good  sources  of  information. 

Limiting  your  selection  in  terms  of  economy  and  health.  One 
way  to  insure  getting  your  money's  worth  and  seeing  excellent  motion 
pictures  at  bargain  prices  is  to  wait  until  a  picture  has  stood  the  test 
of  popular  approval.  Be  a  discriminating  movie  fan.  Do  not  go  to  a 
movie  merely  for  something  to  do.  Avoid  going  to  the  "picture  of 
the  week”  until  you  have  been  able  to  gather  good  evidence  that 
it  is  really  worth  seeing.  Sometimes  motion-picture  theaters  feature 
revivals  of  fine  films  several  years  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  shown. 
Many  of  these  are  as  excellent  entertainment  as  when  they  were  first 
exhibited,  and  admission  to  them  is  decidedly  less  than  to  the  newest 
film.  Choose  the  motion  pictures  which  offer  you  genuine  recreation 
related  to  your  own  interests,  general  information,  or  relaxation  in 
the  form  of  wholesome  comedy. 

Avoid  an  overdose.  It  is  well  for  young  people  especially  to 
shun  the  double  feature  because  so  long  a  showing  is  an  emotional 
and  physical  strain,  not  bona  fide  recreation.  Teachers  have  reported 
that  they  can  easily  "spot”  the  young  people  who  attend  movies  twice 
a  week  or  oftener  and  that  these  students  arc  at  a  disadvantage  in 
health  and  schoolwork  because  they  spend  their  leisure  time 
intemperately. 

Learn  to  make  your  own  evaluation  of  motion  pictures  bv  com¬ 
paring  the  reviews  with  your  own  reaction  to  the  pictures  reviewed. 
Base  your  judgments  on  such  questions  as:  Is  it  good  entertainment? 
Docs  it  have  artistic  value?  Docs  it  have  technical  excellence?  Is  it 
a  sound  social  or  moral  force? 
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THE  LEGITIMATE  THEATER,  CONCERTS,  AND  OPERA 

If  you  are  to  get  value  received  in  attending  the  legitimate 
theater,  concerts,  or  opera,  you  will  find  it  essential  to  take  thought 
ahead  of  time.  Moreover,  development  of  taste  and  discrimination 
is  all-important  to  benefiting  from  high-quality  products  in  this  field. 

Buying  economically.  The  legitimate  theater,  opera,  or  concert 
of  today  is  ordinarily  both  more  expensive  and  less  accessible  to  most 
people  than  are  motion  pictures.  Admission  prices  are  generally  from 
two  to  four  times  as  high;  and  theaters,  opera  houses,  and  concert 
halls  are  usually  found  only  in  the  larger  cities. 

For  the  same  performance,  regardless  of  its  quality,  prices  may 
range  from  about  fifty  cents  to  several  dollars,  with  box  seats  at  prices 
that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford.  To  some  extent  the  price  of  the 
seat  determines  how  well  you  will  be  able  to  hear  and  see  the  per¬ 
formance.  However,  if  a  theater  is  small,  is  well  arranged,  and  has 
good  acoustics,  the  least  expensive  seat  in  the  house  is  often  adequate 
for  enjoyment  of  the  performance.  It  is  well,  nevertheless,  always 
to  ask  for  the  best-situated  seats  to  be  had  at  your  price.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  greatest  for  the  limited  number  of  inexpensive  seats.  If  you 
are  to  buy  economically,  therefore,  you  must  secure  your  tickets  for 
a  well-patronized  play,  concert,  or  opera  early,  often  a  number  of 
weeks  ahead.  For  concerts  and  opera  series  it  is  economical  to  buy 
season  tickets;  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  share  the  cost  with  some¬ 
one  else  who  wishes  to  attend  alternating  performances  or  who  wants 
to  see  or  hear  certain  performances  in  which  you  are  not  particularly 
interested. 

Taste  and  quality.  Your  selection  of  the  entertainment  cannot 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  cost.  You  may  see  a  worthless  show  or 
enjoy  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  dramas  for  about  the  same  price. 
Theatrical  performances  by  professional  artists  are  commercial  ven¬ 
tures.  If  the  worst  shows  pay  well,  that  is  to  some  extent  the  fault 
of  audiences  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  low-quality  entertainment. 

Taste  and  discrimination  are  your  best  protection  against  wasting 
your  time  and  your  funds  on  low-quality  dramatic  and  musical  pro¬ 
ductions.  Just  as  the  boy  who  knows  baseball  gets  more  pleasure 
out  of  a  big-league  baseball  game  than  the  girl  that  does  not  know 
what  a  ninth  inning  is,  you  can  multiply  immeasurably  the  recreation 
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value  you  gain  from  plays,  concerts,  and  operas  by  informing  yourself 
about  them  sufficiently  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
production.  Before  deciding  to  go  to  any  performance,  study  the 
notices  and  reviews  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  if  possible  get 
the  particular  play  or  opera  from  the  public  library  and  read  the 
story.  After  you  hear  a  musical  performance,  compare  what  you 
have  heard  with  performances  of  the  same  work,  such  as  you  may 
hear  over  the  radio  or  in  a  recording.  Decide  why  you  prefer  the 
one  or  the  other.  You  will  derive  great  pleasure  from  developing 
your  own  dramatic  and  musical  taste. 

Art  does  not  follow  fixed  and  unbreakable  rules.  Genius  makes 
its  own  rules,  and  each  artistic  performance  has  its  unique  qualities. 
Taste,  too,  is  a  personal  quality.  Try  to  develop  your  own  standards 
by  which  to  choose  the  productions  you  will  see  or  hear.  The 
opinions  of  experts,  as  expressed  in  books,  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  on  the  radio,  however,  should  be  of  great  value  to  you  in 
developing  your  taste. 

The  following  1  illustrates  some  general  principles  that  you  may 
find  useful  in  judging  a  play: 

1.  Since  a  play  is  really  a  story  capable  of  being  acted,  does  it  tell  a 
story  worth  hearing?  Or  is  the  plot  silly  and  obvious?  If  the  play  is 
based  on  an  old  story,  does  the  play  interpret  it  with  new  power?  Or  have 
other  playwrights  told  the  same  story  far  more  effectively? 

2.  Has  the  play  a  unifying  theme  that  is  dramatic  and  knits  the  story 
into  an  essential  whole  through  telling  action  and  character  interpretation? 

3.  Does  the  play  tell  the  truth  about  life?  Or  is  the  author  merely 
pretending  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  box-office?  Does  he  pretend  to 
be  frank  and  succeed  only  in  being  vulgar?  Does  he  try  to  be  clever  and 
succeed  in  being  only  tiresome?  Are  the  characters  living  and  true?  Do 
their  actions  spring  from  their  characters  and  motives,  or  has  the  author 
made  them  conform  to  the  action  of  the  play?  If  the  author's  idea  of 
truth  is  not  your  idea  of  truth,  is  he  evidently  sincere,  the  great  thing  in 
any  art? 

4.  Does  the  story  march  to  its  climax  and  its  inevitable  conclusion? 
Or  does  it  peter  out  after  the  first  or  second  act?  Does  the  dialogue  con¬ 
sistently  develop  the  action  or  does  it  wander?  If  it  wanders,  do  you  for¬ 
give  it  for  the  sake  of  its  cleverness,  humor,  or  beauty?  Is  every  scene  a 
fragment  by  itself,  or  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  scene?  Has  the  play- 

1  Helen  Randle  Fish,  Drama  and  Dramatics  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York),  Chapter  X. 
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wright  tricked  you  by  a  happy  ending  because  he  thinks  you  will  like  it, 
or  dragged  in  an  unhappy  one  because  he  wants  to  shock  you? 

5.  Is  the  acting  worthy  of  the  play?  Or  are  the  actors  indulging  in 
tricks?  Don't  judge  an  actor  by  the  price  you  pay  to  see  him  or  the  height 
of  the  electric  lights  that  spell  his  name  over  the  theater  entrance.  An 
actor  should,  without  altering  the  playwright's  material,  create  his  own 
character  in  the  part  he  plays.  The  character  should  live  for  you  upon 
the  stage  as  people  live  in  real  life.  The  play  may  be  worth  while  because 
of  the  acting  rather  than  because  of  the  play.  There  should  be  sincerity 
in  every  line  or  piece  of  "business"  (action).  An  actor  who  uses  his  voice 
to  show  sorrow  with  no  real  feeling  behind  it  or  a  comedian  who  falls 
down  just  to  get  a  laugh  is  tricking  his  audience.  What  he  does  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  character  and  the  situation  and  contribute  to 
an  impression  of  reality. 

6.  Are  the  actors  working  together  and  with  the  author  to  bring  the 
audience  into  sympathy  with  both?  Does  the  star  try  to  center  attention 
on  himself  by  overemphasizing  his  part?  Are  the  minor  parts  well  played? 

Topic  3.  The  Radio  and  the  Record  Player 

Radios  are  admittedly  one  of  the  most  important  forces  in  our 
modern  world.  Like  newspapers  and  magazines,  they  draw  their 
revenue  from  you  not  only  directly,  when  you  purchase  radio  re¬ 
ceivers,  but  indirectly  through  advertising  products  which  the 
sponsors  of  radio  programs  advertise.  You  should  think  of  the  cost 
of  your  radio  entertainment  to  make  sure  that  you  receive  adequate 
recreational  value  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  increasingly 
important  that  you  learn  to  use  intelligence,  taste,  and  judgment  in 
listening  to  broadcasts. 

Along  with  the  radio,  either  as  a  part  of  a  radiophonograph  or 
as  a  separate  attachment,  comes  the  record  player.  If  you  know 
how  to  buy  and  how  to  use  a  record  player  efficiently,  you  may  enjoy 
at  will  and  at  moderate  cost  both  popular  music  and  the  superb 
performances  of  the  world’s  great  musical  and  dramatic  artists. 


BUYING  RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

Consumers’  organizations  offer  each  year  extensive  advice  to 
purchasers  on  what  to  look  for  in  the  new  radio  receivers  which  come 
into  the  market  with  numerous  different  features  and  confusing  new 
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gadgets.  These  reports  warn  the  consumer  that,  since  dealers  and 
salesmen  often  lack  technical  knowledge  about  their  wares,  the  buyer 
needs  to  know  the  requirements  of  a  good  radio  set  which  will  best 
suit  his  purposes. 

Four  quality  essentials  in  a  radio.  For  an  economical  buy  in  a 
radio  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  are  tone,  volume, 
sensitivity,  and  selectivity.  Usually  high-quality  performance  in  terms 
of  these  four  essentials  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  in  a  model  whose 
performance  is  not  complicated  by  gadgets  such  as  extra  police-call 
or  short-wave  bands,  push-button  tuning,  etc. 

Good  tone  quality,  that  is,  pleasant  and  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  tones  of  voices  or  instruments,  is  a  prime  essential  in  a  radio.  In 
making  a  check-up  on  any  model  you  consider,  test  the  tone  controls 
and  listen  for  hum.  You  can  probably  hear  a  slight  hum  on  any 
radio  operating  on  an  alternating  current,  but  when  you  turn  the 
volume  control  down  so  that  you  no  longer  hear  the  program,  the 
hum  should  be  barely  audible  with  the  ear  directly  in  front  of  the 
loud  speaker.  Turn  up  the  tone  control  to  treble  position  and  listen 
to  the  higher  tones  to  find  out  whether  they  are  natural  and  free 
from  "edge/'  for  it  is  in  the  treble  tones  that  distortion  is  most  apt 
to  be  troublesome.  Turn  the  controls  to  the  bass  tones  to  find  out 
whether  they  are  satisfactorily  reproduced,  for  low-note  reproduction 
is  weak  in  most  receivers.  The  tone  controls  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  "balanced"  reproduction  of  tones  and  to  cut  out  distortion, 
but  they  usually  do  so  by  eliminating  the  highest  notes  altogether. 
Your  best  standard  of  comparison  is  the  human  voice  as  you  actually 
hear  it  in  attending  a  lecture,  a  play,  or  a  concert.  Unless  you  are 
musically  trained,  you  can  best  judge  tone  quality  by  listening  very 
critically  to  announcers'  voices. 

Satisfactory  volume  to  some  extent  goes  with  good  tone.  Try 
out  the  volume  control  to  see  if  turning  up  the  volume  beyond  a 
certain  point  causes  distortion  in  tone.  For  a  large  room  or  for 
outdoor  use  plenty  of  volume  is  essential.  If  you  use  your  radio 
beside  your  easy  chair,  beside  your  bed,  or  in  a  small  room,  the  volume 
need  not  be  great.  Judge  the  quality  of  the  volume  in  terms  of  your 
uses  for  a  radio. 

Sensitivity  and  selectivity  arc  important  if  you  want  long-distance 
reception.  If  your  needs  arc  served  by  a  number  of  close-range 
stations,  these  two  factors  arc  less  important.  You  should,  however, 
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make  certain  of  clear  and  distinct  reception  from  the  stations  to 
which  you  expect  to  listen. 

Various  types  of  radios.  It  is  well  to  decide  before  setting  out 
to  buy  a  radio  just  what  you  expect  of  it.  Remember  that  radios, 
like  automobiles,  may  be  considered  in  general  in  three  groups:  (1) 
There  are  the  reasonably  priced  local-station  receivers  intended  for 
people  who  live  near  broadcasting  stations  transmitting  good-quality 
programs  without  interference  from  other  stations.  These  give  high- 
fidelity  reception  for  a  few  (three  or  four)  good  near-by  stations  and 
are  not  equipped  with  short-wave  equipment.  (2)  There  are  the 
“standard”  receivers  in  the  moderately  priced  brackets  which  are  not 
designed  for  high-fidelity  reception  such  as  discriminating  music 
lovers  desire.  They  are  manufactured  for  a  reception  that  satisfies 
the  average  person  who  listens  largely  to  general  programs  of  news, 
speeches,  and  drama.  Usually  they  are  equipped  for  short-wave 
reception.  Such  standard  sets  offer  the  most  distance-receiving 
capacity  per  dollar.  (3)  There  are  the  generally  expensive  high- 
grade  or  de-luxe  radios  intended  to  present  programs  as  faithfully  as 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  selective  enough  to  receive  the 
majority  of  stations  without  irritating  interference.  These  sets  are 
usually  equipped  with  short-wave  reception. 

Important  features  in  a  radio.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  con¬ 
sumer  authorities  that  if  you  are  primarily  interested  in  hearing  good 
music  well  and  naturally  reproduced,  you  should  secure  a  radio  with 
a  large,  solidly  built  console  cabinet.  If  you  haven’t  the  space  to 
house  a  large  radio,  secure  the  largest  cabinet  your  taste  and  budget 
will  allow.  A  well-braced  cabinet  with  heavy  panels  will  produce  a 
tone  quality  that  no  small,  flimsy  cabinet  can  offer.  Small  or  midget 
radios  are  satisfactory  as  receivers  of  news  broadcasts  and  speech 
programs,  but  are  only  fair  instruments  for  reproducing  music.  Port¬ 
able  radios  are  not  likely  to  reproduce  as  well  as  stationary  sets; 
their  purchase  is  advisable  only  if  you  must  have  a  radio  that  is 
portable.  The  larger  table  models  in  the  less  expensive  radios  are 
capable  of  good  musical  reproduction.  To  get  pure,  lower,  and 
louder  bass  tones,  always  select  a  cabinet  with  a  full  bottom  and  a 
properly  mounted  speaker  with  a  diameter  at  the  front  of  ten  to 
twelve  inches.  Bass  tones  are  not  adequately  produced  by  an  eight- 
inch  speaker  except  with  a  specially  constructed  cabinet.  Be  sure  that 
the  speaker  is  designed  so  as  to  face  the  listener. 
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Another  requirement  for  good  reproduction  is  a  three-gang  con¬ 
denser;  that  is,  the  battery  of  metal  plates  (condenser)  which  moves 
back  and  forth  between  other  plates  as  you  tune  in  different  stations 
should  consist  of  three  sections  (three  gangs)  of  about  ten  plates 
each.  Some  condensers  consist  of  only  two  sections.  The  third 
section  helps  to  cut  down  interference  between  adjacent  stations  and 
to  exclude  the  so-called  image  whistles.  In  trying  out  any  radio  set 
you  are  advised  to  tune  slowly  and  continuously  from  one  end  of  the 
dial  to  the  other,  listening  for  image  whistles,  which  come  in  high, 
fall  off  to  low,  and  go  out  high  again.  Do  not  confuse  the  image 
whistle  with  the  continuous  steady  tone  which  may  come  in  when 
two  stations  are  working  closely  together  on  the  dial.  Image  whistles 
may  be  expected  on  almost  all  inexpensive  radios;  they  are  worse  on 
the  short  waves. 

In  any  ordinary  home  an  undistorted  power  output,  or  volume, 
of  between  five  and  ten  watts  is  sufficient;  by  this  is  meant  the 
electrical  power  directly  used  in  the  loud  speaker  in  the  loudest 
undistorted  (pure)  sound.  Pumping  more  power  into  the  speaker 
by  turning  up  the  volume  control  invariably  brings  distortion. 
Machines  with  larger  power  outputs  are  more  expensive,  and  the 
additional  power  is  wasted  unless  you  have  a  living  room  which  is 
very  large. 

Another  desirable  feature  is  two  separate  tone  controls,  one  for 
treble  tones,  the  other  for  bass  tones.  A  single  tone  control  does 
not  permit  the  two  ends  of  the  tone  range  to  be  emphasized  or  cut 
at  the  same  time,  since  “tone”  is  a  balance  of  the  bass,  middle 
register,  and  treble  notes. 

Less  important  features.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  “sold”  on 
a  radio  because  it  merely  has  more  tubes  than  another  set.  A  greater 
number  of  tubes  may  not  mean  that  one  radio  gives  better  reception 
than  another.  Similarly,  “automatic  bass  compensation”  is  a  feature 
almost  all  radios  have,  not  a  distinguishing  feature  that  should 
influence  your  choice. 

Unless  you  want  to  listen  to  code  signals,  amateur  broadcasts, 
police  stations,  or  foreign  broadcasts,  do  not  allow  the  number  of 
“bands”  to  be  a  deciding  factor  in  your  purchase  of  a  radio.  One 
band  is  all  you  ordinarily  need,  although  some  radios  have  as  many 
as  six.  In  other  words,  you  get  a  different  set  of  stations  on  each  of 
six  different  frequency  coverages.  In  case  you  listen  regularly  to 
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foreign  stations,  as  the  average  consumer  does  not,  you  need  the 
“spread  band”  for  short-wave  reception.  Such  a  short-wave  band, 
to  be  worth  having,  should  cover  the  9.6,  12.0,  and  15.0  megacycle 
channels,  but  unless  the  radio  dial  permits  easy  tuning  to  higher 
frequencies,  as  most  radios  do  not,  this  is  relatively  worthless.  Better 
radio  reception  is  generally  to  be  had  on  machines  without  short¬ 
wave  bands. 

Push-button  tuning,  like  radio  bands,  adds  to  the  cost  of  your 
radio  and  is  not  an  essential  feature.  It  may  be  convenient,  but  it 
requires  careful  adjustment  to  work  accurately  and  satisfactorily,  so 
that  you  are  likely  to  have  better  radio  reception  without  push-button 
tuning. 

The  loop  antenna  built  inside  the  radio  is  a  convenience  in  the 
city  where  an  aerial  or  a  ground  connection  may  be  difficult  and 
expensive  to  install.  Outside  a  large  city  an  outside  antenna  is  de¬ 
sirable  if  you  are  to  reach  a  satisfactory  variety  of  stations.  Loop 
antennas  are  likely  not  to  work  well  in  buildings  containing  much 
metal  work,  and  are  never  as  efficient  as  good  external  antennas  with 
an  aerial  or  ground  connection. 

Other  optional  features  which  add  expense  are  the  “tuning  eye,” 
the  terminals  for  connecting  a  phonograph-record  player,  and  the 
front-panel  switch  for  changing  from  radio  to  record-player 
reproduction. 

ENJOYING  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

The  quality  of  much  of  our  radio  entertainment  is  low.  A  great 
deal  of  radio  time  is  taken  up  by  uninteresting  and  often  distasteful 
“commercials,”  and  many  of  the  “sustaining”  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  consist  of  mediocre,  not  to  say  inferior,  material.  This  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  radio  companies  and  of  the  program  sponsors 
alone.  A  powerful  contributing  factor  is  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
use  little  taste  or  judgment  in  selecting  radio  programs  and  that  we 
do  not  protest  against  inferior  broadcasts. 

Some  standards  for  judging  radio  programs.  Although  each 
listener  should  work  out  his  own  standards  of  taste  and  judgment, 
certain  general  standards  may  be  helpful.  The  following  are  drawn 
from  those  listed  by  Dr.  I.  Keith  Tyler  of  Ohio  University  in  his 
article  “How  to  Judge  a  Radio  Program,”  published  in  Scholastic , 
January  11,  1936: 
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1.  Technical  perfection:  A  well-produced  show  is  easily  noted.  It 
has  unity,  that  is,  the  whole  program  seems  to  be  aimed  toward  building 
up  interest  as  it  goes  along.  The  performers  are  carefully  chosen;  good 
music  and  realistic  sound  effects  effectively  tie  the  whole  program  to¬ 
gether;  and  the  entire  broadcast  shows  the  effect  of  careful  rehearsing  and 
timing.  In  contrast,  a  poorly  produced  show  is  likely  to  be  dull,  full  of 
pauses  and  advertising  'plugs/'  and  lacking  in  a  theme  or  unity  to  tie  its 
various  features  into  a  whole. 

2.  Purpose:  Good  radio  programs  have  an  obvious  cultural  or  enter¬ 
tainment  motive,  and  salesmanship  is  brought  in  in  a  secondary  way.  For 
instance,  a  fine  opera  or  symphony  program  appears  to  be  devoted  to  build¬ 
ing  an  appreciation  of  music.  A  low-quality  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
obviously  devoted  to  hawking  the  sponsor's  wares.  Otherwise  good  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  marred  by  the  interruption  of  a  discordant  voice  or  dull  dis¬ 
cussion  representing  the  sponsor  and  unrelated  to  the  apparent  purpose 
of  the  program. 

3.  Amount  and  type  of  advertising.  Good  programs  are  character¬ 
ized  by  advertising  that  is  helpful  to  consumers,  acceptably  presented, 
preferably  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  broadcast,  and  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Poor  programs  may  have  as  much  as  four  or  five  minutes  or  more 
of  straight  sales  talk  in  a  half-hour  broadcast,  often  of  a  type  objectionable 
to  intelligent  listeners. 

4.  Ability  of  the  radio  performers.  Often  you  can  judge  the  value  of 
a  broadcast  only  by  what  you  know  of  those  who  produce  it.  For  example, 
is  the  speaker  an  authority  on  the  subject  he  discusses  or  does  he  voice 
inexpert  or  biased  opinion?  Is  a  drama  one  written  by  a  dramatist  of 
merit  and  played  by  competent  actors  or  is  it  a  piece  of  "hokum"  written 
to  order  by  a  hack  writer? 

5.  Ilonesty  in  representation.  Good  radio  programs  present  honestly 
whatever  they  present.  Speakers  and  dramatic  episodes  give  a  balanced 
picture  of  vital  struggles  in  our  own  time,  and  do  not  sentimentalize  un¬ 
realistically  over  historical  achievements.  Plays  show  life  as  it  is,  a  puz¬ 
zling  gray  in  which  each  person  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  They  do 
not  represent  villains  as  always  black  as  night  and  heroes  always  coming 
out  on  top.  If  there  is  advertising,  it  does  not  make  exaggerated  and 
dishonest  claims. 


Profitable  use  of  the  radio.  Your  exercise  of  taste  and  dis¬ 
crimination  determines  to  a  large  degree  how  much  your  radio  is 
worth  to  you.  With  the  radio,  as  with  the  motion  picture,  you  can 
select  a  high-quality  product  or  you  can  accept  a  mediocre  or  worth- 
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less  one  merely  because  you  do  not  take  the  time  or  the  trouble  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Avoid  the  habit  of  "lazy  listening/' 
These  rules  will  help  you  to  make  good  use  of  your  radio: 

1.  Make  use  of  the  radio  programs  published  by  newspapers, 
broadcasting  companies,  and  various  other  sources  in  order  to  select 
broadcasts  that  are  worth  while.  Reject  the  unsuitable. 

2.  Select  a  well-rounded  program.  Expose  yourself  not  only  to 
your  favorite  swing  music  but  to  the  symphony  that  Mother  and 
Dad  enjoy.  Listen  to  discussions  of  public  affairs  not  only  by  your 
favorite  columnist  but  by  the  experts  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  or  of  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.  Tune  in  on  worth-while  book  reviews  or 
on  dramas  by  noted  actors  as  well  as  on  your  detective  drama. 

3.  Make  the  radio  contribute  to  your  special  interests.  Watch 
the  radio  programs  for  material  related  to  your  hobbies,  your  school- 
work,  your  buying. 

4.  Try  to  recognize  propaganda  when  you  hear  it.  So  long  as 
there  is  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  worship,  and  of  assembly, 
there  will  be  freedom  of  propaganda.  It  is  ordinarily  a  type  of  spe¬ 
cial  pleading  in  which  the  propagandist  tries  to  influence  your  be¬ 
havior  by  preventing  you  from  giving  unbiased  consideration  to  the 
whole  truth.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  has  exer¬ 
cised  its  control  over  the  radio  primarily  to  prevent  distasteful  and 
fraudulent  statements.  It  is  your  responsibility  as  a  radio  listener 
not  to  be  a  gullible  consumer:  to  recognize  any  device  employed  to 
make  you  form  a  judgment  without  examining  the  main  facts  on 
which  it  should  be  based.  The  common  devices  used  by  propa¬ 
gandists  in  influencing  public  opinion  have  been  listed  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Propaganda  Analysis,  a  nonprofit  organization  organized  in 
New  York  in  1937  to  study  the  methods  of  propagandists.  They  are: 

(a)  Name  calling ,  the  applying  of  objectionable  names  or  terms  to 
anything  but  the  course  of  action  the  speaker  wants  us  to  follow.  It  is  a 
way  of  arousing  our  emotions,  by  appealing  to  our  hates  and  fears. 

( b )  Glittering  generalities ,  the  identifying  of  the  thing  you  are  being 
urged  to  do  or  think  with  general  "virtue"  or  "power"  words,  such  as 
science,  honor,  sacrifice,  community  good,  patriotism,  etc.  Specific  state¬ 
ments  of  how  or  why  are  avoided.  Again  the  attempt  is  to  make  us  act 
emotionally  rather  than  reasonably. 
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(c)  Transfer ,  carrying  over  the  authority,  sanctions,  and  prestige  of 
something  we  respect  or  revere  to  something  the  radio  speaker  or  sponsor 
would  have  us  accept. 

(d)  Testimonials,  by  which  admired  or  influential  individuals  are 
quoted  to  make  us  accept  anything  from  cure-alls  to  national  policies. 

(e)  The  “ plain  folks ”  device ,  by  which  radio  announcers  may  make 
a  not-too-reliable  personal-loan  company  sound  like  an  old  family  friend, 
full  of  loving  kindness  and  only  anxious  to  help  you  solve  your  problems. 

(f)  Card  stacking,  by  which  the  propagandist  stacks  the  cards  against 
the  truth,  through  the  use  of  underemphasis,  overemphasis,  trumping  up 
false  issues,  and  every  other  deceptive  device,  to  evade  giving  you  the  real 
facts  upon  which  to  base  a  decision. 

(g)  The  “band-wagon”  device,  by  which  you  are  made  to  feel  that 
you  should  act  as  the  propagandist  wants  you  to  act  because  everyone 
else  is  doing  it.  It  makes  use  of  mob  psychology  to  prevent  intelligent 
individual  action  on  the  merits  of  the  true  situation. 

5.  Evaluate  what  you  hear,  and  decide  why  it  is  or  is  not  worth 
listening  to.  Perhaps  humorous  programs  appeal  to  you  for  one  of  the 
following  characteristics:1  wit,  puns,  or  slapstick  comedy;  dramatic  sus¬ 
pense;  the  novelty  in  ideas,  language,  or  delivery;  realism  of  characters  or 
subject  matter;  comments  on  life  or  human  nature;  valuable  information; 
or  the  charming  voices  of  the  performers.  Perhaps  it  fails  to  reach  your 
standards  as  a  discriminating  listener  because  of  such  faults  as  improbable 
plot,  unconvincing  characters,  unnatural  dialogue,  stale  puns  or  witticisms, 
coarse  jokes,  lifeless  delivery,  unpleasant  voices,  or  bad  enunciation.  You 
need  not  be  “highbrow”  in  your  tastes,  preferring  only  classical  music  and 
learned  addresses,  but  you  should  be  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
quality.  Taste  in  any  field  comes  from  sampling  a  fairly  wide  range  of 
products  and  then  comparing  the  results.  Compare  different  programs 
of  similar  types.  Contrast  what  you  hear  over  the  radio  with  similar 
contributions  furnished  by  lecturers,  theaters,  and  reading  matter.  A 
good  radio  consumer  should  be  impatient  of  the  dull  or  the  “phony.”  He 
should  respond  with  mind  and  heart  to  the  genuine  and  the  expert. 

6.  Use  your  influence  to  obtain  better-quality  radio  service.  If  we 
want  better  radio  fare,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  wc  recognize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  good  programs,  as  well  as  that  we  object  to  poor-quality  service 
from  our  radio  stations.  Radio  stations  and  performers  arc  receptive  to 
“fan  mail.”  It  is  a  good  practice  to  write  to  the  radio  stations  you  patron¬ 
ize  not  only  voicing  your  protests  against  objectionable  broadcasts  but 
also  expressing  your  approval  of  appealing,  high-quality  programs. 

1  Mnx  |  Her/, berg,  Radio  and  the  English  Teacher.  National  Council  of  English 
Teachers,  1937. 
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RECORD  PLAYERS  AND  RECORDS 

For  lovers  of  music  and  dancing,  records  which  can  be  played  at 
will  with  the  aid  of  the  radio  are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
They  enable  you  to  become  familiar  with  the  finest  performances  of 
operas,  symphonies,  and  popular  music,  even  if  you  live  far  away 
from  the  great  cities  which  are  most  often  the  centers  for  such  per¬ 
formances.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  a  reception  that  in  any 
degree  equals  the  actual  hearing  of  an  opera,  a  symphony  concert,  or 
a  famous  swing  orchestra,  you  must  choose  your  record  player  with 
judgment  and  take  care  to  select  good  records. 

Choosing  a  record  player.  Since  there  are  two  types  of  record 
players,  it  is  well  to  decide  which  kind  you  want  before  settling  upon 
the  brand  you  will  buy. 

A  wireless  record  player  is  simply  a  miniature  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion,  a  two-  or  three-tube  transmitter,  operating  from  an  electric 
outlet.  It  requires  no  connecting  wires,  for  the  radio  produces  the 
sound  of  the  record  when  it  is  tuned  to  the  wave  length  on  which 
the  record  player  operates.  This  type  of  player  is  usually  deficient 
in  the  reproduction  of  high  and  low  notes. 

The  other  kind  is  the  simpler,  direct-connected  player,  a  phono¬ 
graph  without  a  sound  box,  connected  by  wire  with  the  radio.  Unless 
the  brand  you  buy  is  made  for  your  particular  radio  or  comes  in  a 
radio-phonograph,  you  need  a  service  man  to  connect  and  adjust 
a  direct-connected  record  player.  The  latest  radios  as  a  rule  have  a 
receptacle  for  plugging  in  this  type  of  player,  although  the  not-yet- 
standardized  player  plug  may  not  fit  the  receptacle.  If  your  radio  has 
no  such  receptacle,  you  can  buy  an  adapter  which  slips  over  the  legs 
of  one  of  the  tubes  or  fits  on  its  top  connection.  To  purchase  an 
adapter,  you  need  to  know  the  make  and  model  of  the  radio  and  of 
the  player,  and  to  have  a  list  of  your  radio  tubes.  In  any  case  the 
service  man  will  probably  have  to  adjust  the  volume  of  high,  low,  and 
middle  tones  to  your  preference. 

In  choosing  a  record  player,  consider  the  following: 

1.  Satisfactory  tone  quality  is  of  high  importance.  Try  out  the 
player  you  consider  with  a  brand-new  high-fidelity  record,  preferably 
of  the  symphonic  type,  containing  chimes  or  sustained  string  passages. 
Set  the  tone  control  at  treble  or  high-fidelity  position  except  when 
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needle  scratch  is  disagreeable.  Then  check  to  be  sure  there  are  no 
“wows/'  as  undesirable  wavering  tones  are  called.  It  is  necessary  to 
test  for  these  with  good  records,  for  many  records  are  themselves 
marred  by  this  defect. 

2.  Adequate  power  output,  or  volume,  is  essential.  The  volume 
can  be  controlled  either  at  the  radio  or  at  the  player.  Set  one  control 
at  the  maximum  volume  on  loud  low  tones  that  do  not  affect  clarity, 
and  vary  the  volume  with  the  other  control.  Interference  from  a 
broadcast  station  may  be  cut  out  by  shifting  the  player  control  to 
another  wave  and  retuning  the  radio.  If  that  fails,  substituting  a 
short  length  of  wire  for  the  regular  radio  antenna  or  adding  antenna 
wire  to  the  player  may  do  the  trick. 

3.  The  record  player  should  run  quietly.  However,  the  motor 
noise  is  overloud  in  some  models.  Both  types  come  with  and  with¬ 
out  covers,  and  in  the  open  models  the  noise  of  the  mechanical 
needle  may  be  annoying.  Special  needles  sometimes  reduce  the 
scratching,  but  only  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  quality  of  reproduction.  In  a 
covered  recorder  the  cover  should  close  on  a  twelve-inch  record  so 
as  to  minimize  noise,  and  should  not  scrape  the  rim  of  the  record  in 
closing. 

4.  In  some  recorders  there  are  other  defects  to  watch  for. 
Needles  should  not  be  difficult  to  insert;  twelve-inch  records  should 
not  be  hard  to  place;  and  there  should  be  sufficient  clearance  between 
the  tone  arm  and  the  turn  table  so  that  the  records  do  not  scrape 
against  the  tone  arm.  Shock  hazard  should  be  small;  the  electric 
cord  should  not  heat  excessively;  and  the  ventilation  in  a  closed  player 
should  be  good. 

Selecting  records.  The  rating  of  music  is  often  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  you  should,  of  course,  develop  your  own  taste.  In  doing  so, 
however,  you  may  well  profit  from  ratings  by  experts,  such  as  those 
published  in  Consumers’  Digest: 

In  this  monthly  service,  phonograph  records  are  rated  according 
to  three  general  standards:  (1)  The  rating  on  the  quality  of  the 
music  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  listener  will  enjoy 
repeated  playings  of  the  particular  recording;  therefore,  the  record  is 
judged  on  the  basis  of  whether  with  proper  care  it  can  retain  its 
quality  for  three  hundred  playings,  which  is  the  average  life  of  a  good 
recording.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  standard  by  which  you  should 
develop  and  apply  your  own  taste  and  judgment.  (2)  The  rating  on 
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the  interpretation ,  or  the  performance?  of  the  music  includes  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  skill  of  the  musicians  as  well  as  of  their  interpretation 
of  the  music  in  the  particular  recording.  (3)  The  rating  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  recording  is  based  on  the  accuracy  and  perfection  with 
which  the  record  is  judged  to  reproduce  the  original  performance. 

Whatever  your  personal  preferences  as  to  the  quality  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  music,  you  should  make  sure  of  the  fidelity  and 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  recording.  If  the  needle  skips  a  groove, 
you  are  not  listening  to  a  durable  record;  the  skip  indicates  over¬ 
recording  and  the  likelihood  of  an  early  breakdown  of  the  groove  wall. 
If  you  hear  the  wavering  tones  called  “wows/'  reject  the  record  as  of 
unsatisfactory  quality. 

Topic  4.  Toys,  Games,  Hobbies,  and  Sports 

A  large  contributing  item  in  our  annual  ten-billion-dollar  national 
bill  for  recreation  is  the  amount  we  spend  on  toys,  games,  hobbies, 
and  sports.  Much  money  is  ill  spent  in  the  purchase  of  inadequate 
play  materials,  particularly  at  Christmas  and  birthday  times.  Further, 
since  all  of  us  need  leisure  pursuits  that  ofier  shared  experiences  and 
avenues  of  expression  for  our  creative  energies,  the  sum  we  pay  out 
for  secondhand  paid-admission  amusements  is  probably  far  too  much. 
Many  people  who  sit  as  spectators  in  the  bleachers  watching  ball 
games,  boxing  matches,  badminton  or  tennis,  swimming  or  diving 
exhibitions,  and  skating  could  spend  less  money  and  profit  more  by 
actively  participating  in  these  or  other  games  or  sports.  Most  of  us 
could  invest  in  more  of  the  kind  of  play  equipment  which  contributes 
over  long  periods  to  our  health  and  personal  effectiveness  if  we 
learned  how  to  secure  really  adequate  equipment  at  reasonable  cost. 

BUYING  TOYS,  GAMES,  AND  HOBBY  EQUIPMENT 

It  is  just  as  important  to  secure  suitable,  efficient,  and  durable 
materials  in  the  recreation  field  as  in  other  fields.  You  are  wise  to 
consult  the  reports  of  consumers'  organizations  for  expert  informa¬ 
tion  when  you  consider  buying  a  particular  toy,  game,  or  hobby  (see 
Sources  of  Information  for  Unit  Eight,  pages  485-487).  The  follow¬ 
ing  discussions  are  illustrative  of  information  required  by  consumers 
of  play  equipment. 
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General  principles  for  buying  toys  and  play  materials.  Toys  and 
play  equipment  are  no  longer  regarded  as  unimportant.  Play  is  now 
recognized  as  an  essential  experience  which  helps  children  and  young 
people  in  their  mental  and  physical  growth,  so  that  the  tools  of  play 
are  important.  Such  equipment  should  be  carefully  selected  in 
terms  of  the  age  and  individuality  of  the  user  and  with  certain 
general  principles  in  mind.  You  may  find  it  convenient  to  follow 
the  suggestions  given  below. 

Buy  only  durable,  well-made,  and  safe  play  materials.  Well¬ 
loved  toys  and  play  equipment  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  punish¬ 
ment.  Really  good  toys,  games,  or  hobby  equipment  are  economical. 
They  last  for  several  years,  and  when  no  longer  enjoyed  by  the  first 
user  may  be  passed  on  to  other  members  of  the  family  or  to  some 
other  less-fortunate  individual.  Flimsy  play  equipment  not  only  has 
soon  to  be  replaced  but  is  often  unsafe.  Reject  unsteady  wheel  toys; 
cheap  whistles  with  sharp  edges  and  small,  loose  mouthpieces;  and 
tool  chests  with  inefficient,  easily  broken  tools.  Avoid  toys  with 
poisonous  lead  finishes  and  mouthpieces.  Take  care  to  buy  safe, 
low-voltage  electrical  toys,  such  as  those  depending  on  storage  bat¬ 
teries  for  power,  so  that  a  young  user  will  be  safe  from  shock.  Be 
sure  that  chemical  sets  do  not  permit  dangerous  or  poisonous 
combinations  to  be  produced.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  this 
particular. 

Beauty,  clever  design ,  and  rhythm  add  to  the  value  of  play 
materials  and  toys.  Feeling  for  color  and  design  exists  from  early 
childhood  and  may  be  encouraged  and  developed  through  play  with 
some  of  the  fine  toys  especially  designed  for  that  purpose.  Good 
musical  and  rhythm  instruments  aid  young  people  to  develop  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beautiful  music  and  ability  to  express  physical  rhythm. 
Though  musical  instruments  arc  usually  fairly  expensive  they  often 
prove  to  be  excellent  investments.  Beginning  as  early  as  the  age  of 
two,  children  gain  great  musical  satisfaction  from  such  instruments 
as  cymbals,  rhythm  sticks,  triangles,  tambourines,  drums,  harmonicas, 
wooden  xylophones,  and  bells.  Older  children  profit  grcatlv  from 
a  good  phonograph  and  wisely  selected  records.  Remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  field  of  toy  musical  instruments  is  one  in  which  quality 
is  frequently  sacrificed,  and  that  real  musical  values  can  be  obtained 
only  from  good  instruments.  Sec  that  the  miniature  xylophone  is 
properly  tuned.  Reject  any  musical  toy  which  plays  the  notes  flat,  as 
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toy  horns  and  toy  pianos  frequently  do.  Get  as  good  a  toy  drum  as 
you  can  afford.  Avoid  trick  novelty  instruments  which  offer  no  true 
musical  value. 

Make  a  balanced  selection  of  play  materials  that  stimulate  a 
wide  variety  of  interests.  Toys  and  play  equipment  should  help 
children  to  learn  about  their  environment  and  should  offer  contacts 
with  realities  that  may  help  to  determine  enduring  interests  and  a 
wholesome  outlook.  Young  people  develop  physically  by  using  action 
toys  and  playing  games.  They  grow  mentally  by  overcoming  their 
play  problems.  They  imitate  in  play  the  situations  they  see  in  their 
homes  and  communities.  At  each  age  children  should  have  several 
kinds  of  toys  to  widen  their  outlook  and  the  scope  of  their  activities. 
To  this  end,  five  types  of  play  materials  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Toys  for  imitative  play  are  needed  by  children  at  all  ages 
beyond  the  second  year.  These  include  dolls,  doll  houses,  sets  of 
housekeeping  and  garden  tools,  sets  of  toy  animals  in  farm  surround¬ 
ings,  toy  trains,  automobiles  and  airplanes,  fancy  costumes  of  various 
sorts,  puppet  sets,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  play  materials. 

2.  From  infancy  young  people  need  play  equipment  that  en¬ 
courages  physical  activity  to  help  them  develop  the  strong  bodies,  the 
physical  control,  and  the  emotional  balance  required  by  physical 
skills.  Toys  such  as  peg  boards  are  valuable  to  children  from  two  to 
five  in  age  in  learning  to  use  their  hands  skillfully.  Push  and  pull 
play  equipment  is  needed,  from  rattles,  balls,  small  wagons,  and 
kiddie  cars  to  roller  skates,  scooters,  bicycles,  swings,  croquet,  golf, 
tennis,  and  badminton. 

3.  It  is  important  for  young  people  to  have  some  kind  of  con¬ 
structive  and  creative  play.  Building  blocks,  hammers  and  nails7 
paper  construction  materials,  and  wooden  and  metal  construction  sets 
all  help  them  to  give  expression  to  their  ideas  in  realistic,  creative 
play.  At  five  or  six  years  of  age,  blocks  serve  a  boy  for  constructing 
block  houses;  at  ten  or  twelve,  he  can  use  a  carpentry  set  from  which 
to  make  useful  articles.  Such  constructive  play  helps  him  to  handle 
real  materials  and  to  understand  the  work  and  costs  involved  in  any 
constructive  job.  It  may  help  him  to  develop  into  an  architect  or  an 
expert  craftsman.  Paints,  crayons,  modeling  clay,  printing  outfits, 
bead  and  weaving  outfits,  sewing  and  knitting  materials,  all  may  bring 
to  light  and  encourage  otherwise  undiscovered  aptitudes  which  may 
be  to  his  psychological  advantage  and  perhaps  to  his  lifelong  profit. 
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4.  All  children  after  the  age  of  three  need  toys  for  social  develop- 
ment,  which  help  them  to  play  with  and  to  adjust  themselves  to 
others  early  and  easily.  Before  the  age  of  four,  children  cannot  enjoy 
group  play  to  any  extent.  But  from  then  on,  great  varieties  of  play 
materials  are  valuable:  tea  tables  and  chairs,  dolls  and  doll  equipment, 
toy  telephones,  games  appropriate  to  particular  ages,  etc. 

5.  Educational  play  equipment  is  particularly  good  for  school 
boys  and  girls:  realistic  jigsaw  puzzles,  such  as  maps  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether;  magnets,  magnifying  glasses,  and  telescopes;  chemistry  and 
electrical  experiment  sets;  various  kinds  of  card  games;  hobbies  related 
to  travel,  natural  history  and  literature,  books  and  magazines— all 
open  up  new  interests  and  activities  and  often  aid  in  schoolwork. 

Use  the  particular  individual's  interests  and  desires  as  a  buying 
guide  and  promote  his  hobbies.  For  instance,  since  not  all  youngsters 
enjoy  construction  sets,  it  is  wise  to  buy  a  small  set  to  begin  with,  and 
to  build  up  the  equipment  later,  when  interest  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  Be  careful  to  co-operate  with  naturally  developing  interests 
and  to  avoid  forcing  them  by  the  gift  of  play  materials  for  which  the 
individual  is  not  ready.  From  the  age  of  nine,  special  interests 
develop  on  the  basis  of  which  some  hobby  may  grow  into  a  life¬ 
long  constructive  recreation  or  may  even  lead  into  a  vocation. 
It  is  well  to  make  sure  whether  the  hobby  of  the  moment  is  of 
sufficiently  lasting  interest  to  warrant  a  large  investment  before 
putting  too  much  money  into  it.  But  money  invested  in  enduring 
hobbies  is  far  from  wasted;  boys  and  girls  who  have  outgrown  their 
interest  in  toys  should  be  able  to  plan  for  themselves  and  look  ahead 
with  confidence  to  independent  action.  Hobbies  give  them  practice 
in  doing  so.  It  is  important,  as  well  as  economical,  not  to  select 
hobby  equipment  at  too  high  a  level  of  perfection.  One  is  certain 
to  learn  more  by  starting  out  with  equipment  that  is  not  too  complex. 
An  inexpensive  camera  at  two  or  three  dollars  is  a  much  wiser  gift 
for  a  beginner  than  one  costing  fifty  dollars  or  more.  Or  a  set  of  new 
developing  materials  and  equipment  to  go  with  a  used  camera  is  fine 
for  a  young  person.  Then  if  the  child  outgrows  that  type  of  camera 
or  shows  little  interest  in  photography  as  a  hobby,  his  interest  will 
have  been  well  served  at  not  too  great  expense.  These  suggestions 
apply  to  equipment  in  various  hobby  fields:  stamps  and  other  col¬ 
lections  of  various  sorts,  cameras  and  photographic  equipment, 
musical  instruments  and  music,  and  art  and  craft  equipment. 


Frederic  Lewis 

Gardening  is  a  healthful  outdoor  occupation,  affording  fun  and  exercise 
in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine.  Other  rewards  may  be  evident  in  the  fresh 
foods  which  a  good  garden  contributes  to  the  family  table. 
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If  gardening  is  your  hobby.  A  good  set  of  gardening  tools  may 
be  a  better  investment  for  you  than  equipment  for  one  of  our  high- 
cost  modern  sports.  Many  a  gardener  gets  more  fun  and  exercise 
and  soaks  up  more  fresh  air  and  sunshine  while  he  landscapes  his 
lawn  or  digs  in  his  back-yard  vegetable  garden  than  his  neighbor 
does  at  the  golf  course.  What  is  more,  he  may  earn  the  price  of 
his  hobby  equipment  by  contributing  food  for  the  family  table. 

If  you  are  a  home  gardener,  you  should  know  how  to  buy  your 
three  really  essential  tools:  a  hoe,  a  spade,  and  a  rake.  If  you  buy 
your  garden  tools  at  a  local  hardware  store,  you  are  likely  to  get  fair 
quality  and  will  have  a  chance  to  test  them  to  see  whether  you  like 
the  feel  and  size  of  them  for  your  individual  use.  You  should  follow 
certain  general  buying  rules  to  insure  the  purchase  of  durable  and 
convenient  implements. 

In  a  well-constructed  garden  tool  the  handle  is  durably  attached 
to  the  working  part  of  the  implement  and  is  made  of  well-seasoned 
wood.  A  good  hoe  or  spade  often  has  the  blade  forged  with  a  socket 
into  which  the  handle  is  fastened.  A  cheaply  made  implement, 
especially  a  rake,  often  has  the  tang  or  shank  driven  into  the  end 
of  the  handle  and  held  there  only  by  friction,  without  even  a  rivet 
or  a  pin  to  fasten  it.  The  handle  of  a  garden  tool  should  be  of 
well-seasoned  wood  guaranteed  not  to  shrink  and  work  loose  from  the 
shank.  For  the  average  user  the  handle  of  a  hoe  measured  from  the 
blade  should  be  about  four  and  one  half  feet  or  more  in  length.  A 
rake  handle  should  be  about  a  foot  longer. 

The  blade,  or  working  part,  and  the  shank  which  holds  the 
handle  are  made  together  as  a  single  piece  of  metal  in  a  well-con¬ 
structed  tool.  In  cheaper  implements  these  parts  are  two  pieces  of 
metal  riveted  together,  and  the  riveted  connection  is  always  a  weak 
point.  If  there  is  only  one  rivet  to  hold  the  parts  together,  the  rivet 
is  very  likely  to  break  off.  The  blade  should  be  made  of  well- 
tempered  steel,  hard  enough  to  stand  heavy  wear  and  to  resist  bend¬ 
ing  but  not  so  brittle  that  it  is  likely  to  crack.  You  can  test  the 
temper  of  the  blade  by  striking  it  against  a  hard  surface  such  as  a 
concrete  floor.  Although  not  all  tools  that  ring  arc  correctly  tem¬ 
pered,  it  is  true  that  a  well-tempered  tool  usually  gives  off  a  clear, 
ringing  note. 

Purchasing  seed.  The  label  on  a  package  of  seeds  should  state 
the  percentage  which  germinate,  giving  the  date  of  the  test,  and  what 
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impurities  are  contained  in  the  package.  The  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion  for  some  vegetables,  for  example,  onion  seeds  and  some  grass 
seed,  decreases  rapidly,  so  be  sure  that  the  date  of  the  germination 
test  is  recent  (within  the  year).  Good  seed  companies  give  both  the 
percentage  of  germination  and  the  date  of  the  test,  particularly  for 
vegetables. 

Federal  laws  require  that  the  percentage  of  germination  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds  be  stated  on  all  packages  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
if  they  do  not  meet  certain  minimum  requirements.  Some  states 
have  protective  seed  laws  requiring  the  labeling  of  seed  packages  as 
to  percentage  of  germination  and  of  adulterating  materials.  If  your 
state  does  not  have  such  a  law,  you  will  do  well  to  send  your  order 
to  a  seedman  in  a  state  which  does  have  an  adequate  seed  inspection 
and  labeling  law.  Another  safety  measure  is  to  write  to  your  state 
agricultural  college  and  ask  for  its  reports  on  the  products  of  various 
seedsmen  as  inspected  in  your  state.  Of  course,  your  public  library 
may  have  such  reports,  or  may  be  willing  to  get  them  if  it  does  not. 
With  grass  seed  you  may  buy  several  weeks  in  advance  of  sowing 
time  and  send  the  half-ounce  sample  to  the  state  seed-testing  labora¬ 
tory,  usually  located  at  the  state  agricultural  college,  since  amateur 
testing  of  grass  seed  is  difficult. 

If  seed  packages  are  not  fully  labeled,  do  not  buy  them,  and 
avoid  buying  seed  in  bulk  unless  you  insist  on  seeing  the  bag  or  drum 
in  which  it  was  shipped  and  find  that  it  bears  the  state  inspection 
tag.  If  you  buy  poor  or  adulterated  seed  in  vegetables  and  flowers, 
the  unhappy  results  are  usually  evident  in  a  month  or  two.  The  more 
common  types  of  plants  used  by  the  gardener  are  annuals  so  that 
he  learns  the  first  year  whether  or  not  he  has  purchased  seed  that  is 
up  to  standard,  and  can  buy  his  seed  more  carefully  the  next  season. 
With  grass  seed,  however,  the  lawnmaker  is  not  likely  to  realize  so 
readily  that  he  has  been  hoodwinked  and  that  the  seed  he  has  paid 
for  is  of  poor  quality. 

In  buying  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  such  substances  as  the 
much-advertised  vitamin  Bl7  you  will  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the 
bulletins  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
consumer  services.  Vitamin  Bx  is  a  growth-promoting  substance  that 
helps  the  roots  extend  themselves  down  into  the  soil,  promotes  a 
greater  growth  of  foliage  'when  added  to  young  plants,  and  checks 
wilt  in  shrubs  and  plants  which  are  being  transplanted.  It  is  easily 
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destroyed  by  nonacid  materials  such  as  alkaline  soils,  hard  water,  or 
water  treated  with  alkaline  chemicals.  Moreover,  it  is  present  in  all 
good  soils  and  in  nearly  all  manures  and  humus.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer, 
and  some  authorities  advise  that  there  is  little  use  in  adding  it  to 
good  soil. 

Books  and  periodicals  for  leisure  reading.  From  the  time  you 
are  able  to  read,  books  and  magazines  should  be  an  important  part 
of  your  equipment  for  leisure  activities.  Reading  for  pleasure  is  a 
hobby  in  itself,  and  few  hobbies  can  be  satisfactorily  pursued  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  books  and  periodicals.  In  these  days  of  many  public 
and  rental  libraries  and  of  our  increasing  number  of  inexpensive  books 
and  periodicals,  materials  for  leisure  reading  are  available  at  every 
income  level. 

The  fullest  enjoyment  and  profit  are  gained  from  wide  and 
varied  reading.  It  is  ordinarily  advisable  to  buy  only  the  books  you 
feel  you  want  to  own.  Many  books  you  may  want  to  read  only  once; 
these  can  be  borrowed  from  the  library.  The  buying  of  high-priced 
sets  of  books  is  recommended  only  for  people  who  do  not  have 
access  to  libraries  and  who  cannot  buy  books  in  individual  volumes. 
It  is  not  only  more  economical  to  buy  books  singly  but  more  enjoy¬ 
able  to  read  them  whole  rather  than  to  read  selections  compiled  in 
"sets/'  or  collections.  If  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  purchase  an  expensive  set  of  books  permits  the 
purchase  from  time  to  time  of  books  especially  suited  to  the  growing 
and  special  needs  of  the  reader.  The  purchaser  should  examine  any 
high-priced  set  in  a  bookstore  before  buying  it  and  should  buy  only 
expertly  recommended  sets  published  by  well-known  companies. 
Many  consumers  buy  volume  sets  on  subscription  without  reading 
carefully  the  contract  they  sign.  You  should  always  remember  that 
any  "understanding"  with  a  salesman  will  not  alter  the  rate  or  time 
of  payment  or  any  other  clause  in  the  signed  contract  which  will  be 
enforced  by  the  company.  It  is  necessary  to  take  special  care  to 
secure  a  signed,  written  statement  of  any  promises  made  by  the  sales¬ 
man  regarding  the  exact  volumes  ordered,  the  quality  and  style  of 
binding,  and  any  special  conditions  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  pay¬ 
ment.  No  other  arrangement  will  affect  the  legal  agreement  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  company's  written  contract. 

Many  kinds  of  books  arc  to  be  found  at  low  prices.  The  fact 
that  a  book  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time  is  evidence  of  its 
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merit.  If  you  forgo  the  newest  best  seller,  you  will  often  be  able  to 
obtain  a  book  of  better  quality  and  probably  at  a  reduced  price,  for 
reprints  are  often  less  expensive  than  first  printings.  Look  for  the 
copyright  date.  Classics,  so  called  because  their  fine  style  and  con¬ 
tent  have  made  them  favorites  for  years,  can  be  bought  in  inexpensive 
editions  partly  because  the  original  copyright  has  expired.  Many 
such  books  are  reprinted  in  regulation  cloth  bindings  at  prices  of 
a  dollar  or  less.  Many  titles  that  are  out  of  copyright  and  some  more 
recent  titles  by  special  arrangement  with  the  copyright  holder  are 
reprinted  in  convenient  and  inexpensive  paper-bound  editions  at 
prices  as  low  as  twenty-five  or  thirty-five  cents.  You  may  find  de¬ 
lightful,  interesting,  and  authoritative  material  in  inexpensive  edi¬ 
tions:  poetry  and  plays;  biography;  nature  guides;  stamp  catalogues; 
books  on  working  with  tools,  gardening,  sewing,  or  cooking;  atlases; 
and  books  of  riddles.  The  same  book  may  be  put  out  in  various 
editions,  some  much  less  expensive  than  others.  Examine  various 
editions  and  ask  the  bookseller  for  the  particular  edition  you  want. 
Do  not  allow  him  to  sell  you  an  expensive  edition  which  does  not 
suit  your  specific  means  and  purposes. 

Intelligent  consumers  take  advantage  of  expert  advice  on  the 
books  and  periodicals  suited  to  different  age  levels  and  interests. 
Bulletins  containing  up-to-date  graded  lists  are  available  at  public 
libraries  and  are  obtainable  at  little  or  no  cost  from  various  reliable 
organizations.  Valuable  lists  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  one  of 
the  following:  The  American  Library  Association,  the  Child  Study 
Association,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  or  the 
Parents  Institute. 

Construction  of  books.  Well-made  books  appear  at  almost  all 
price  levels.  Consider  the  following  standards  in  selecting  reading 
material:  (1)  The  book  should  be  readable  without  eyestrain.  This 
is  a  particularly  important  buying  standard  in  selecting  children’s 
books.  Look  for  lettering  of  sufficient  size  and  clearness,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  white  space  between  lines,  and  wide  margins.  (2)  The 
paper  should  be  firm  and  smooth  to  the  touch  for  the  better  repro¬ 
duction  of  colors  and  print.  ( 3 )  The  cover,  whether  of  paper  or  of 
cloth,  should  be  durably  attached  to  the  book,  and  the  pages  should 
be  solidly  sewed  together.  Poorly  made  books  often  fall  apart  easily 
because  they  have  only  a  layer  of  glue  down  the  back  to  hold  both 
cover  and  pages  together.  A  poor  grade  of  glue  may  be  used  so  that 
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the  book  is  not  flexible  enough.  If  a  heavy  paper  binding  is  sewed 
securely  to  the  inside  pages,  better  service  may  be  expected. 

BUYING  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 

In  purchasing  sports  equipment,  comparison  of  quality  in  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  is  profitable  at  any  price  level.  You  will  find  that  good 
quality  is  frequently  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices  and  that  high 
prices  do  not  insure  good  quality.  For  instance,  the  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  by  manufacturers  in  leasing  the  names  of  comic-strip 
characters  and  motion  picture  stars  for  use  on  boxes  and  play  ma¬ 
terials  raise  the  cost  of  the  equipment  so  labeled  without  actually 
affecting  the  quality. 

Ice  skates  and  roller  skates.  Skaters  young  and  old  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  price  is  a  reliable  indication  of  quality  should 
be  interested  in  the  report  of  a  consumers'  organization  on  two  pairs 
of  ice  skates  bought  from  the  same  company.  One  pair  sold  for  $7.69 
and  the  other  for  $4.69,  a  difference  of  about  65  per  cent.  Close 
examination  proved  that  the  two  pairs  of  skates  were  practically 
identical  in  quality.  The  difference  in  manufacturing  costs  could 
not  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  few  cents.  The  main  factor  in 
the  price  difference  was  the  facsimile  autograph  of  a  well-known  skat¬ 
ing  champion  stamped  in  the  metal  of  the  higher-priced  skate,  a 
picture  of  the  skating  star  packed  in  the  box,  and  a  celluloid  button 
bearing  the  star's  likeness.  Three  dollars  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
a  secondhand  autograph  and  two  gadgets. 

In  purchasing  ice  skates  probably  most  skaters  choose  the  shoc- 
and-skate  combination.  If  you  make  such  a  purchase,  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  proper  fit  of  the  shoe  than  to  a  particular  skate  that 
may  catch  your  eye.  Be  sure  to  try  on  the  skates  with  hose  of  the 
weight  you  usually  wear  when  skating,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to 
get  a  correct  and  snug  fit  about  the  heel  and  instep.  Lined  shoes 
may  prove  more  comfortable  if  you  wear  lightweight  socks,  but,  as 
they  absorb  perspiration  and  moisture,  they  may  be  difficult  to  dry 
out,  especially  if  the  time  between  skating  periods  is  short.  The 
choice  between  lined  and  unlined  shoes  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
preference. 

The  most  popular  variety  of  skates  among  skaters  of  ordinary  skill 
seems  to  be  the  tubular-construction  hockey  skate.  This  type  is 
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strong  and  light  and  usually  has  a  blade  ground  so  that  from  end  to 
end  it  presents  to  the  ice  a  slightly  curved  or  rockered  edge  which 
increases  the  skater's  ability  to  maneuver.  Skates  intended  primarily 
for  figure  skating  or  racing  have  disadvantages  for  the  average  skater 
and  should  be  purchased  only  if  you  expect  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  made.  Good  nickel  plating  is  probably 
a  better  finish  than  lacquer  or  enameling. 

You  should  examine  the  inside  of  the  shoes  carefully  to  be  sure 
that  the  rivets  holding  the  soles  of  the  shoes  to  the  skates  are  well 
clinched.  Sometimes  one  shoe  of  a  pair  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect 
but  the  other  is  not.  Very  heavy  insole  liners  may  make  the  shoe 
comfortable  even  if  the  rivets  are  not  well  clinched;  thus  it  is  wise 
to  check  for  this  defect.  If  the  shoes  fit  properly  about  the  heel  and 
instep,  you  are  unlikely  to  need  any  special  supports  or  bindings 
unless  you  have  unusual  foot  weaknesses. 

In  the  purchase  of  roller  skates  economy,  durability,  and  easy 
skating  are  the  desirable  features.  Price  seems  to  have  no  great  rela¬ 
tion  to  quality,  as  indicated  by  consumer-organization  tests,  except 
that  cheap  skates  without  ball  bearings  are  of  such  poor  durability 
that  they  are  not  worth  the  price.  In  buying  ball-bearing  skates  you 
will  find  the  following  points  reliable  guides:  Rounded-tread  wheels 
provide  smoother,  easier  skating,  and  those  with  a  rim  section  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  rim  crimped  about  and  riveted  to  a  central  web  portion 
are  reported  to  be  most  durable.  One-piece  straps,  adjustable  to 
any  ankle  by  being  pulled  up  through  buckles  which  catch  and  hold 
them  at  any  point,  are  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  convenience 
in  use  and  replacement  The  ribbed  channel  "arch"  seems  to  be 
the  best  buy  among  the  three  types  of  arches  commonly  found  in 
roller  skates  on  the  score  of  durability  and  superior  adjustability. 

Skis  and  skiing  equipment.  The  four  items,  among  all  the 
equipment  any  amateur  week-end  skier  will  be  urged  to  buy  are: 
skis,  ski  boots,  bindings,  and  poles.  Regular  ski  clothing  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  helps  to  give  maximum  comfort,  but  for  one  with  a 
limited  budget  whatever  winter  clothing  is  available  will  do,  at  least 
temporarily. 

Boots  should  be  given  careful  consideration,  for  boots  and  bind¬ 
ings  are  the  basis  of  proper  control  of  the  skis.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  boot  fit  closely;  remember  that  oversized  boots  padded  with 
extra  socks  interfere  with  your  control  of  the  skis.  The  toes  must 
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be  box-shaped  and  hard;  the  soles  should  be  made  entirely  of  leather, 
and  the  heel  should  be  grooved  in  order  to  hold  the  rear  part  of  the 
bindings. 

The  bindings  are  the  important  links  connecting  the  skier  to 
the  skis;  they  act  as  steering  wheels  and  brakes.  Many  good  ones 
are  available  at  reasonable  cost.  They  should  have  sturdy  toe  clamps 
adjustable  in  steps  small  enough  to  fit  the  taper  of  the  boot  ac¬ 
curately.  The  continuously  adjustable  kind  fit  best.  Some  have  a 
leather  strap  over  the  toe,  others  have  small  lugs  which  hold  down 
the  boot  sole  to  the  ski;  the  leather  straps  are  easier  on  the  boots. 
Heel  straps  may  be  of  leather,  metal  springs,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Leather,  which  is  easier  to  repair  in  emergencies  and  lower 
in  price,  will  serve  well  enough  if  properly  cared  for;  metal  requires 
less  care  but  costs  more.  Properly  adjusted  the  ski  should  be  held 
nearly  as  firmly  to  the  boot  by  the  bindings  as  an  ice  skate,  the  main 
difference  being  that  considerable  forward  flexing  of  the  boot  must 
be  permitted  by  the  toe  clamp.  Too  much  downpull  from  the  heel- 
straps  may  buckle  the  average  boot  sole;  for  beginners,  a  moderate 
downpull  is  best. 

Flat-top  skis  are  adequate  and  less  expensive,  although  curved, 
slanted,  and  ridge  tops  may  offer  advantages.  The  best  skiis  are  made 
of  hickory,  although  those  made  of  ash,  when  properly  taken  care  of, 
are  said  to  do  very  well  for  occasional  or  light-weight  skiers.  De¬ 
termine  the  correct  length  by  standing  beside  the  ski  and,  with  your 
arm  slightly  relaxed,  touch  the  tip  of  the  ski  with  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  Average  skis  range  from  6  feet  to  6  feet  9  inches  in  length. 

Poles  are  necessary  in  skiing;  they  make  climbing  easier  and 
downhill  balance  much  better.  For  average  skiers  “tonkin”  cane 
(a  species  of  bamboo)  is  recommended  as  the  best  buy,  being  more 
durable  than  the  cheaper  bamboo  and  less  expensive  than  the  metal, 
as  well  as  less  dangerous  than  a  steel  pole  if  it  breaks. 

Special  ski  garments  for  protection  against  wind  and  snow  are 
now  available  at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  so  that,  while  they  are 
hardly  a  “must,”  they  are  desirable  if  you  do  much  skiing.  Any 
hard-surfaced  windproof,  water-repellent  clothing  will  do.  Most 
needed  of  the  special  ski  clothing  arc:  ski-pants,  ski-mittens,  and  a 
parka.  The  ski-pants  and  parka  should  overlap  well  at  the  waistline 
to  prevent  snow  from  seeping  through,  and  should  be  large  enough 
to  allow  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs. 
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Bathing  caps.  Among  a  typical  group  of  bathing  caps  tested 
for  quality  by  Consumers'  Research,  the  one  given  top  rating  was  a 
twenty-five-cent  cap  sold  by  a  mail-order  house.  Obviously  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  good  quality  in  a  cap.  According  to  this 
consumers'  report,  the  most  important  quality  factors  in  bathing  caps 
are  durability  and  ability  to  keep  the  hair  dry.  The  caps  were  tested 
for  the  hazards  to  which  they  are  most  commonly  exposed  at  the 
beach  or  in  the  pool:  oxidation,  action  of  sunlight,  action  of  water, 
puncture  by  hairpins,  snagging,  and  tearing.  The  six  caps  given  an 
"A"  rating  ranged  in  price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter.  Several  of  the  caps  had  special  sealing  devices  to  keep  the 
water  out,  which  had  real  merit  provided  the  cap  was  put  on  properly. 

Tennis  and  gymnasium  shoes.  Because  athletic  shoes  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  unpredictable  strains  and  conditions  of  wear,  they  should 
be  of  unusually  sturdy  and  flexible  construction.  Prices,  as  shown 
by  consumer  ratings  of  such  shoes  in  a  wide  range  of  prices  and 
qualities,  do  not  reflect  these  much-needed  values.  The  purchaser 
must  therefore  carefully  examine  any  shoe  he  buys  with  an  eye  to 
certain  standards  that  help  to  insure  a  good-wearing  tennis  or  gym¬ 
nasium  shoe.  Since  the  use  of  various  composition  materials  more 
difficult  to  judge  than  leather  is  frequent  in  athletic  shoes,  the  ratings 
periodically  offered  by  consumer  organizations  are  very  helpful. 

The  two  factors  considered  most  important  in  judging  the 
quality  of  tennis  and  gymnasium  shoes  are:  (1)  the  sole-wear  per 
dollar  invested  and  (2)  the  durability  of  construction  along  the  joint 
of  the  sole  and  the  upper.  Two  additional  quality  factors  are:  (3) 
the  quality  of  the  insole  and  (4)  the  strength  of  the  fabric  of  the 
counters  and  uppers. 

Although  athletic  shoes  are  usually  less  apt  to  fail  because  of 
the  wearing-out  of  the  sole  than  because  of  breaks  at  the  toe  and  along 
the  line  of  the  top  of  the  sole  at  the  counter,  there  is  great  variation 
in  the  sole-wear  per  dollar  in  different  brands.  Some  shoes  have 
crepe  rubber  soles,  some  have  molded  rubber  "crepe-style"  soles,  some 
have  ordinary  or  "live"  rubber  soles,  and  others  have  "white  rubber" 
soles.  True  crepe  rubber  soles  have  a  translucent  appearance,  are 
smooth-surfaced,  and  have  good  wearing  qualities.  "Crepe-style" 
soles  of  molded  rubber  are  opaque,  irregularly  ridged  to  meet  the 
popular  idea  of  "crepe"  rubber  as  rough  or  wrinkly,  and  are  very 
serviceable,  but  should  be  less  expensive  than  crepe  rubber.  "Live" 
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rubber  soles  are  molded,  are  not  very  heavily  compounded  with  other 
substances,  are  manufactured  in  many  colors,  give  good  service,  and 
are  usually  found  on  gymnasium  and  other  “heavy-duty”  shoes. 
White  rubber,  a  low-grade  commonly  used  in  the  soles  of  women's 
tennis  shoes,  is  highly  compounded  with  other  materials  to  increase 
volume  and  weight,  is  less  elastic  than  “live”  rubber,  may  be  colored 
despite  its  name,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  from  a  good 
grade  of  sole  rubber  simply  by  inspection.  Although  thickness  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  guarantee  of  a  long-lasting  sole,  a  good  gymnasium  or 
tennis  shoe  should  have  a  heavy  sole  of  a  rubber  compound  with 
a  high  “abrasive  index.”  The  abrasion  resistance  of  the  rubber  com¬ 
pound  is  the  best  test  of  the  wear-life  per  dollar  of  the  sole.  Little 
wear  can  be  expected  of  a  thin  white-rubber  sole. 

Another  test  of  the  durability  of  tennis  and  gymnasium  shoes  is 
the  strength  of  the  rubber  strip,  called  the  foxing  strip,  which  covers 
the  junction  of  the  sole  and  the  upper.  A  break  at  this  junction 
is  closely  related  to  the  durability  of  the  foxing  strip.  Along  this 
point  some  shoes  can  be  easily  torn  by  hand,  others  are  harder  to 
tear,  and  some  cannot  be  torn.  Make  sure  that  the  construction 
along  the  joint  of  sole  and  upper  is  strong. 

The  insole  is  important  in  determining  how  long  any  shoe  keeps 
its  shape  and  how  long  it  wears.  The  increasing  use  of  sponge- 
rubber  insoles  in  tennis  and  gymnasium  shoes  indicates  that  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  some  kind  of  cushioning.  It  is  well  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  insole  in  any  shoe  you  buy.  A  fabric¬ 
faced  insole  is  considered  undesirable.  Recommended  makes  have 
sponge-rubber  insoles  with  arch  cushions  or  rubber-faced  composition 
insoles. 

The  strength  of  the  fabric  of  counters,  that  is,  the  portion  of 
the  shoe  that  surrounds  the  heel,  and  uppers  in  athletic  shoes  is  de¬ 
termined  by  its  thickness  and  by  the  density  of  the  weave  (high 
thread  count).  In  judging  the  quality  of  construction,  these  factors 
should  be  taken  into  account. 


Projects  and  Activities 

1.  Make  a  list  of  your  present  leisure-time  activities  and  check  the 
wisdom  of  your  choices  against  the  following  standards  for  rcallv  valuable 
recreations: 
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a.  Do  they  afford  real  rest  and  recreation  from  your  workaday 
activities? 

b.  Do  they  give  you  opportunities  for  enjoyable  self-expression? 

c.  Do  they  supply  you  with  an  interesting  hobby? 

d.  Do  they  offer  cultural  values  (contribute  to  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  and  appreciation  of  art,  drama,  literature,  music,  science, 
etc.)? 

e.  Do  they  contribute  to  your  health? 

f.  Do  they  lay  a  foundation  for  permanently  satisfying  leisure 
interests? 

2.  Visit  local  stores  selling  bicycles,  and  make  a  study  of  the  merits 
and  costs  of  various  bicycle  parts.  List  the  best  buys  by  brand  name  and 
evaluate  them. 

3.  With  the  co-operation  of  other  members  of  the  class  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  buying  practices  and  brands  in  the  field  of  automobile  accessories 
in  your  community.  Report  on  wise  buying  principles  and  list  “best  buys” 
by  brand  name.  Hausrath  and  Harms'  Consumer  Science,  Chapters  XXV, 
XXVII,  offers  some  valuable  hints. 

4.  Find  out  and  report  to  the  class  what  recommendations  for  low¬ 
ering  the  cost  and  improving  the  quality  of  railroad  passenger  service  were 
made  in  the  Passenger  Traffic  Report  resulting  from  a  study  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Co-ordinator's  Section  of  Transportation  Service.  They  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  an  article  in  the  Consumers'  Union  Reports,  August,  1939, 
pages  4-7. 

5.  Compare  the  cost  of  admission  and  quality  of  pictures  exhibited 
in  several  motion-picture  theaters  in  your  locality.  Find  out  whether 
“block  booking”  is  applied  in  the  distribution  of  pictures  to  these  theaters. 

6.  Organize  a  photoplay  committee  to  rate  motion  pictures  and  to 
help  you  to  shop  for  the  best  motion  pictures.  Post  a  weekly  list  of  rec¬ 
ommended  motion  pictures  on  your  class  bulletin  board.  List  and  com¬ 
pare  the  ratings  made  by  movie  critics  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

7.  Obtain  a  copy  of  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Radio  Receiving 
Set  Manufacturing  Industry  ( see  page  487).  After  studying  these 
rules  with  care,  visit  a  number  of  local  stores  selling  radios  and  report  to 
the  class  on  the  observance  of  these  rules,  using  brand  names. 

8.  Make  a  study  of  radio  advertising  which  appears  to  be  false  or 
misleading.  Compare  the  claims  made  for  the  same  brands  over  the  radio 
and  in  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising  and  in  technical  journals  such 
as  Hygeia.  Write  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  its  radio  regulations. 

9.  Make  a  study  of  local  market  broadcasts  for  consumers.  Send  for 
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Local  Market  News  Broadcasts  for  Consumers,  Bulletin  No.  4,  Nov.  20, 
1940.  Consumer  Division,  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  Tune  in  on  any  broadcasts  over  stations 
reached  by  your  radio  and  report  to  the  class  on  any  services  your  family 
finds  useful. 

10.  Make  a  survey  of  commercial  radio  programs  and  list  those 
broadcasts  which  offer  high-quality  sustaining  programs  uninterrupted  by 
distracting  commercial  announcements. 

11.  Write  intelligent  fan  mail  to  radio  stations  and  radio  performers, 
offering  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable  comments  and  suggestions. 

12.  Organize  a  radio  committee  to  select  and  post  on  the  class  bul¬ 
letin  board  a  weekly  program  of  worth-while  radio  broadcasts  which 
class  members  will  enjoy  or  find  valuable.  Use  any  helpful  material  such 
as  the  Radio  Programs  Recommended  by  the  United  Parents  Association 
Radio  Committee  for  After  School  Hours. 

13.  Prepare  to  do  your  Christmas  shopping  intelligently  by  investi¬ 
gating  good  buys  in  toys,  books,  and  other  leisure  equipment  suitable  for 
gifts  and  drawing  up  a  gift  list  accordingly. 

14.  Visit  local  stores,  examine  cameras  and  photographic  equipment, 
and  report  on  the  list  of  minimal  essentials  in  equipment  required  for  a 
beginning  camera  hobbyist.  List  ‘Test  buys”  by  brand  names.  You  will 
do  well  to  do  some  reading  in  this  field  before  you  begin  your  survey. 
The  monthly  reports  of  Consumers’  Research  and  Consumers’  Union 
frequently  offer  useful  articles  in  the  field  of  photography. 

15.  Report  to  the  class  on  home  workshop  tools  or  some  other  hobby 
equipment  that  interests  you. 

16.  Write  to  the  American  Library  Association  or  to  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  for  graded  lists  of  books  and  select 
suitable  books  to  give  as  Christmas  gifts. 

17.  Make  a  list  of  class  hobbies.  Include  the  sources  of  materials  or 
purchases,  if  there  are  any,  and  rate  the  advertisements  concerning  your 
hobby  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  other  advertisements  and  business 
practices. 

Sources  of  Information 

“Automobile  Costs,”  Letter  Circular  LC-320.  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Washington,  D.C.  Free.  This  five-page  pamphlet  gives  the 
average  costs  per  year  of  owning  and  operating  an  automobile  in  the 
low-priccd  group. 

Better  Buymanship  Bulletins.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  2  for  5^.  Bulletins  No.  17 — Automobile  Tires  and  No.  13 — 
Gasoline  and  Oil;  No.  25 — Radios;  and  No.  13 — Children's  Playthings 
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and  Books  contain  suggestions  to  buyers  of  recreational  goods  and 
services. 

Books  for  children.  The  Child  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York.  10  cents.  This  organization  publishes  a  yearly  list,  useful  in 
selecting  books  for  children. 

Book  lists.  The  American  Library  Association,  520  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  graded  lists  supplied  by  this  organization  will 
help  you  to  select  worth-while  books  suited  to  particular  age  levels. 

Consumers'  Digest.  Consumers'  Institute  of  America,  Washington,  N.J. 
15  cents  a  copy.  The  material  in  this  magazine  is  based  upon  the 
files  of  Consumers'  Research.  The  article  "Phonograph  Records''  in 
the  issue  for  May,  1941,  gives  a  rated  list  according  to  brand  name. 

Consumers'  Guide.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Free.  Hobbyists  will  find  helpful  material  in  this  monthly  magazine, 
such  as  tips  on  pest  control  for  gardeners,  foods  for  cooks,  dog  food 
for  pet  lovers,  etc. 

Consumers'  Research  Bulletins.  Consumers'  Research,  Inc.  Washington, 
N.  J.  Reports  on  various  kinds  of  recreational  materials  and  services 
appear  from  time  to  time.  The  November,  December,  and  January 
bulletins  usually  contain  reports  on  Christmas  purchasing  of  play 
equipment  and  on  new  models  in  automobiles  and  radios. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  November  to  February  issues  of  the  monthly 
reports  usually  contain  discussions  of  Christmas  buying  of  play  equip¬ 
ment  and  of  new  features  in  the  annual  models  of  automobiles  and 
radios  recommending  good  buys  by  brand  name.  You  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  article  "Bicycles  and  Velocipedes,"  in  the 
monthly  nonconfidential  report  for  November,  1940,  which  recom¬ 
mends  good  buys  in  bicycle  parts  by  brand  names. 

Dale,  Edgar,  How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  This  book  for  high-school  readers  furnishes  stand¬ 
ards  for  developing  skill  in  selecting  good  motion  pictures.  Chapter 
XII,  pp.  205-218;  "What  Are  Motion  Pictures  For?"  is  excellent 
meat  for  young  movie  consumers  who  want  to  be  sure  to  get  their 
money's  worth. 

Digest  of  Laws  Affecting  Organized  Camping ,  compiled  by  Roy  A.  Vetter 
and  Julian  H.  Solomon.  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  Free.  Some  standards  for  camping  are 
supplied  by  this  pamphlet. 

Fish,  Helen  Randle,  Drama  and  Dramatics.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Chapters  X,  XI,  and  XII  offer  suggestions  for  judging 
a  play. 
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Hausrath,  A.  H.  and  Harms,  J.  H.,  Consumer  Science.  This  high-school 
text  contains  valuable  material  on  automobile  oil,  gasoline,  and  tires; 
on  photography  and  camera  supplies;  and  on  radios. 

Kerwin,  Ethel,  The  Wise  Choice  of  Toys.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Perhaps  your  library  has  or  will  secure  this 
useful  reference  for  you. 

Mullen,  Sarah  McLean,  “How  to  Judge  Motion  Pictures/'  Scholastic , 
American  High  School  Weekly ,  New  York.  25  cents. 

Official  Steamship  Guide ,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  This 
monthly  magazine  is  an  excellent  guide  to  sea-going  travelers  in 
planning  trips.  Perhaps  your  library  has  it. 

Radio  Programs  Recommended  by  the  United  Parents  Association  Radio 
Committee  for  After  School  Hours.  United  Parents  Association,  214 
West  42  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  graded  list,  indicating 
radio  programs  suited  to  listeners  at  different  age  levels. 

Specifications  for  Electrically  Tested  Toys.  Association  of  Edison  Illu¬ 
minating  Companies,  The  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  New  York. 

Summer  Camps ,  A  Guide  for  Parents ,  edited  by  Beulah  Clark  Van  Wag- 
enen.  Child  Development  Institute,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  25  cents. 

Thorp,  Margaret  Farrand,  America  at  the  Movies.  Yale  University  Press. 
The  chapters  on  “What  Movie  Tonight?"  “Cinema  Fashions,"  and 
“The  Industry"  are  especially  interesting  to  motion-picture  consumers. 

Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Radio  Receiving  Set  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  Free.  A  study 
of  these  rules  informs  radio  purchasers  on  misleading  trade  practices 
against  which  to  guard  in  buying  a  new  set. 

Tyler,  I.  Keith,  “How  to  Judge  a  Radio  Program,"  Scholastic ,  January  11. 
1936,  p.  3.  This  very  valuable  article  is  the  first  in  a  number  of 
interesting  articles  on  radio  in  a  radio  number  of  this  weekly  high- 
school  magazine. 


A  view  of  Wall  Street  and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  financial 
center  of  the  United  States.  Trinity  Church  may  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
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UNIT  NINE 


PUTTING  YOUR  MONEY  TO  WORK 

You  certainly  want  to  find  out  how  you  can  save  money,  as 
well  as  how  to  invest  it  so  that  it  will  earn  more  money  for  you  or 
give  you  protection  against  the  various  hazards  encountered  in  every¬ 
day  life.  Many  people  develop  the  habit  of  saving  part  of  their  in¬ 
comes  each  month.  Some  place  this  money  in  the  bank,  others  buy 
insurance  with  it,  and  still  others  invest  it  in  various  business  and 
government  enterprises.  To  do  this  safely  you  need  to  understand 
the  elementary  principles  of  savings,  investments,  and  insurance;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  three  methods  of  putting  your 
money  to  work;  necessary  precaution  in  disposing  of  your  surplus 
funds;  and  different  places  where  you  can  deposit  or  invest  your 
money. 

Topic  i.  Savings 

If  you  have  a  job  and  are  receiving  a  salary,  one  of  the  first 
things  you  should  plan  for  is  the  saving  of  part  of  that  salary  so 
that  in  later  years  you  may  enjoy  certain  advantages  you  might  not 
otherwise  have.  You  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  consider  early 
what  saving  means,  why  you  should  save,  and  the  various  means  and 
places  for  depositing  your  savings. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  SAVING 

Meaning  of  saving.  Saving  may  be  defined  as  using  or  preserv¬ 
ing  something  so  as  to  economize  or  to  avoid  waste.  If  you  save 
your  money  merely  by  hoarding  it  in  a  secret  place  somewhere  about 
the  house,  you  arc  cheating  yourself  and  society,  because  the  money 
then  becomes  useless  and  cannot  perform  its  rightful  function  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  If  you  arc  thrifty,  you  not  only  save  your 
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money  through  a  wise  management  of  your  income,  but  also  put  that 
money  to  work.  Money  placed  in  a  bank  or  invested  in  some  enter¬ 
prise  can  work  for  you  by  earning  interest  and  for  society  by  allowing 
other  people  to  use  it  in  their  businesses.  If  you  invest  $100  in  a 
business  or  put  it  in  a  bank  which  invests  it,  your  money  may  buy 
raw  materials,  pay  for  labor,  or  be  used  to  produce  manufactured 
goods,  benefiting  many  people. 

Reasons  for  saving  money.  Why  should  you  save?  What  are 
the  advantages  of  thrift?  The  main  reason  for  saving  is  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  use  later  on. 

Savings  prevent  grave  hardship  in  time  of  emergency,  such  as 
illness,  financial  stress,  or  some  other  disaster.  Many  people  save 
in  order  that  they  may  be  independent  in  their  old  age.  Old  age 
is  very  far  off  to  you  now,  but  some  day  independence  may  be  the 
most  important  thing  in  your  life.  Thrifty  people  provide  against 
the  day  when  illness  may  come  into  the  family,  so  that  they  can 
meet  doctor  and  hospital  bills.  They  lay  aside  funds  which  enable 
them  to  weather  a  business  reverse  or  temporary  loss  of  a  job. 
Emergencies  do  not  hold  the  terror  for  a  thrifty  person  that  they 
do  for  the  spendthrift. 

You  may  save  to  purchase  some  luxury  or  comfort  which  you 
could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  Young  people  who  start  early  to  save 
for  a  college  education  seem  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  it  more 
than  those  whose  parents  pay  their  way.  You  enjoy  comforts  and 
luxuries  more  if  you  obtain  them  with  your  own  savings. 

Many  young  people  begin  saving  early  in  life  with  definite  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind.  If  you  establish  a  habit  of  saving  when  you  are  young, 
your  savings  have  time  to  accumulate  to  an  appreciable  amount. 
You  do  not  have  many  years  during  which  to  save  your  money  toward 
emergencies  and  anticipated  needs.  Since  many  businesses  hire  only 
graduates  from  high  school,  and  some  jobs  require  a  college  degree, 
today's  young  people  generally  start  working  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  22.  Retirement  ages  have  been  lowered  more  and  more,  so 
that  now  one  stops  working  in  many  industries  at  between  50  and  60 
years  of  age.  As  this  does  not  leave  very  many  years  in  which  to 
accumulate  your  life's  savings,  you  should  lose  no  time  in  starting. 
Furthermore,  the  longer  you  save,  the  more  money  your  funds  will 
earn  for  you  through  accumulated  interest  or  dividends  by  which 
banks  and  investment  concerns  pay  for  the  use  of  your  money.  In- 
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terest  or  dividend  payments  mount  up  as  the  years  pass,  although 
at  first  they  may  not  seem  to  be  very  much.  For  instance,  a  deposit 
of  $100  in  a  bank  paying  2  per  cent  interest  compounded  semi¬ 
annually  amounts  to  $164  in  25  years.  From  a  monthly  investment 
of  $75  for  10  years  in  United  States  Government  bonds,  which  would 
cost  you  $9,000,  you  would  receive  back  $100  per  month  for  10  years, 
a  total  return  of  $12,000.  If  you  invest  your  money  in  good  business 
securities,  it  may  bring  you  still  greater  returns  over  the  same  period. 

CUMULATIVE  EFFECT  ON  $100  OF  INTEREST  COMPOUNDED 
SEMI-ANNUALLY 
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How  much  of  your  income  to  save.  It  is  true  that  you  can  go 
to  extremes  in  saving.  If  you  skimp  on  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life,  you  may  be  able  to  save  a  considerable  amount  even  on  a 
small  income.  But  this  will  be  of  small  comfort  to  you  if  miserliness 
deprives  you  of  the  joys  of  life  or  results  in  ruined  health.  You  must 
be  sensible  about  the  percentage  of  your  income  that  you  set  aside  as 
savings.  What  this  percentage  should  be  will  vary  with  your  income, 
your  needs,  the  size  of  your  family,  and  your  environment,  since  city 
prices  of  some  essentials  are  higher  than  those  in  most  small  towns 
and  rural  communities.  For  example,  a  family  of  four  living  on  only 
$100  per  month  cannot  afford  to  save  more  than  7  per  cent  of  their 
income,  or  $7  per  month.  However,  the  same  size  family  with  an 
income  of  $250  per  month  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  set  aside 
15  per  cent,  or  $37.50,  per  month  as  savings.  Families  smaller  than 
this  can  save  proportionately  more  on  the  same  income,  while  larger 
families  cannot  save  as  much.  A  single  person  may  set  aside  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  of  a  $100  a  month  income  as  savings. 

Factors  preventing  the  saving  of  money.  People  who  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  save  are  indeed  unfortunate.  Some  arc  spendthrifts 
who  seem  unable  to  control  their  desire  to  buy  anything  thev  fancy. 
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Our  government  has  always  supplemented  its  tax  income  with  funds  bor¬ 
rowed  from  its  citizens.  For  many  years  the  greatest  proportion  of  borrowed 
funds  has  been  obtained  by  the  sale  of  treasury  bonds.  Series  E,  shown  above, 
is  the  most  popular  because  it  pays  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  and  can  be 
purchased  in  small  denominations,  two  reasons  why  it  appeals  to  persons  of 
moderate  means. 
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or  to  gamble  their  funds  away  on  get-rich-quick  schemes.  The  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  interest  and  dividends  accumulate  during  the  first 
few  years  is  too  dull  to  attract  them.  Others  are  too  lazy  to  set  up 
a  savings  account  and  make  the  periodic  deposits,  although  they  find 
the  energy  to  go  long  distances  to  amusement  centers  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves.  Finally,  many  people  have  incomes  so  low  that  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  take  all  their 
money;  there  is  nothing  left  to  save. 


UNITED  STATES  SAVINGS  BONDS 

Purposes  of  issuance.  United  States  Savings  Bonds  have  always 
been  one  of  the  safest  ways  to  create  a  retirement  fund  for  old  age 
or  to  set  aside  funds  to  be  converted  into  cash  at  a  later  date.  But 
since  1941  these  bonds  have  become  an  investment  in  a  deeper  sense, 
for  it  was  then  that  the  United  States  Government,  needing  money 
to  finance  defense  activities,  issued  Defense  Savings  Bonds.1  The 
bonds  of  this  issue  were  called  Series  E  and  were  modeled  upon  the 
plan  of  their  predecessor,  officially  known  as  Series  D  but  popularly 
called  “Baby  Bonds,”  issued  in  1935  when  the  government  needed 
money  to  recover  from  the  depression  of  preceding  years.  Aside  from 
their  patriotic  purpose,  the  low-cost  bonds  of  Series  E  and  Series  D 
stimulated  public  interest  in  this  type  of  saving,  a  reason  for  which 
is  indicated  in  the  interest  rate  shown  in  the  chart  below: 


U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Face  Value 

Issue  Price 

$25 

$18.75 

5° 

37-5° 

100 

75.00 

500 

375.00 

1,000 

750.00 

Buying  the  bonds.  You  may  avail  yourself  of  this  means  of 
saving  by  buying  these  bonds  at  any  post  office.  'They  arc  issued 
in  denominations  of  from  $23  to  $1,000,  but  arc  sold  at  an  amount 
1  Now  United  States  War  Bonds. 
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somewhat  less  than  their  purchase  value  on  a  discount  basis.  For 
example,  the  $25  bonds  cost  only  $18.75,  while  the  $1,000  bonds 
sell  for  $750.  In  ten  years’  time  they  mature  at  their  face  value, 
which  is  one  third  more  than  the  purchase  price,  netting  a  return 
on  the  money  at  the  rate  of  almost  3  per  cent  interest  compounded 
semiannually.  This  is  considerably  more  than  may  be  obtained  from 
the  average  bank,  yet  such  a  bond  has  all  the  security  of  the  postal 
savings  certificate.  The  number  of  bonds  any  individual  may  buy 
in  one  year  is  limited  to  $10,000  worth.  The  bonds  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Although  bonds  are  not  issued  for  a  smaller  amount  than  $25.00 
(issue  price  $18.75),  you  need  not  wait  until  you  have  accumulated 
$18.75  before  you  start  saving  in  this  way.  The  government  has 
issued  United  States  War  Savings  Stamps  which  can  be  bought  for 
10  cents,  25  cents,  and  up  to  5  dollars.  When  you  buy  a  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamp  you  are  given  an  album  in  which  to  paste  it.  When  you 
have  filled  the  album,  you  can  turn  it  in  and  get  a  bond.  No  interest 
is  paid  on  the  money  which  you  lend  to  the  government  when  you 
buy  a  War  Savings  Stamp.  Unlike  the  Bonds,  War  Stamps  do  not 
increase  in  value;  but  the  Stamps  can  be  converted  into  Bonds  or 
redeemed  for  cash  at  your  post  office  by  anyone  at  any  time.  For 
this  reason,  be  careful  not  to  lose  a  Stamp  or  the  album  in  which  your 
stamps  are  pasted.  As  soon  as  your  album  is  filled,  take  it  to  your 
post  office  and  become  the  owner  of  an  interest-bearing  War  Bond. 

You  may  create  an  estate  by  buying  United  States  Savings  Bonds 
on  the  monthly  basis  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  will  receive  an  annuity  which  will  continue  on  a  monthly 
basis  for  ten  years.  If,  for  instance,  you  buy  a  $25  bond  every  month 
for  ten  years  at  $18.75  a  bond,  you  will  receive,  ten  years  from  the 
time  you  bought  the  first  bond,  $253  month  until  the  sum  of  $3,000 
is  paid  off.  Bonds  with  a  face  value  of  $500  are  available  at  $375 
a  month  so  as  to  create  an  estate  of  $60,000  in  ten  years  to  be  paid 
off  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  month  for  the  succeeding  ten-year  period. 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  ten  years  to  redeem  your  bonds,  of 
course.  Any  of  the  bonds  may  be  redeemed  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  purchase.  However,  the  profit  to  be  made  from  the  bonds 
will  be  greater  if  they  are  allowed  to  mature.  How  much  you  get 
for  a  bond  held  for  less  than  ten  years  depends  upon  how  long 
you  have  had  it.  If  it  is  only  one  year  old,  you  will  get  only  what 
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you  paid  for  it.  For  the  first  seven  years  the  value  of  such  a  bond 
increases  above  the  purchase  price  on  the  average  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
face  value  semiannually,  and  for  the  last  three  years  it  increases  by 
2  per  cent  semiannually.  Thus  a  $25  bond  may  be  redeemed  for 
$18.75  the  first  year,  $19.25  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  $21.75 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  and  so  on. 


Reproduction  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Chief  Frank  }.  Wilson  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  examining  cur¬ 
rency  in  his  office  in  Washington,  I).  C.  The  United  States  Secret  Service,  a 
division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  is  the  federal  agency  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  suppress  counterfeiting. 


To  redeem  a  United  States  Savings  bond  before  it  matures  or 
when  it  has  matured,  take  it  to  any  post  office  or  bank.  After  you 
have  properly  identified  yourself  and  made  formal  request  for  re¬ 
demption,  your  request  will  be  officially  certified  on  the  back  of  the 
bond  and  you  will  be  told  the  amount  due  you.  You  then  send  the 
bond  to  the  United  States  Treasury  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a 
check  will  be  sent  for  the  amount. 
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AMOUNTS  REDEEMABLE  ON  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ( SERIES  d) 


Years  Held 

Redemption  Values 

Less  than  1 .  .  .  . 

$18.75 

$37.5° 

$75.00 

$375.00 

$750.00 

i  to  1  y2 . 

19.00 

38.00 

76.00 

380.00 

760.00 

d/2  to  2 . 

19-25 

38.50 

77.00 

385.00 

770.00 

2  to  2  y2 . 

!9.50 

39.00 

78.00 

390.00 

780.00 

2%  to  3 . 

x9-75 

39-5° 

79.00 

395.00 

790.00 

3  t0  3% . 

20.00 

40.00 

80.00 

400.00 

800.00 

3V2  to  4 . 

20.25 

40.5° 

81.00 

405.00 

810.00 

4  to  4% . 

2O.5O 

41.00 

82.00 

410.00 

820.00 

4%  to  5 . 

20.75 

4l:5° 

83.00 

415.00 

830.00 

5  to  5  y2 . 

21.00 

42.00 

84.00 

420.00 

840.00 

5%  to  6 . 

21.25 

42.5° 

85.00 

425.00 

850.00 

6  to  6% . 

2I.5O 

43.00 

86.00 

430.00 

860.00 

6%  to  7 . 

21-75 

43-5° 

0 

0 

H- 

00 

435.00 

870.00 

7  to  7% . 

22.00 

44.00 

88.00 

440.00 

880.00 

7/4  to  8 . 

22.50 

45.00 

90.00 

450.00 

900.00 

8  to  8  y2 . 

23.00 

46.00 

92.00 

460.00 

920.00 

8  y2  to  9 . 

23.5° 

47.00 

94.00 

470.00 

940.00 

9  to  c)Vi . 

24.00 

48.00 

96.00 

480.00 

960.00 

9%  to  10 . 

24.50 

49.00 

98.00 

490.00 

980.00 

At  maturity  .  . . 

25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

BANKS,  POSTAL  SAVINGS,  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Depositing  money  in  a  savings  bank.  You  may  wish  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  majority  of  the  people  who  want  to  deposit  their 
money  in  a  safe  place  and  put  your  money  in  a  savings  bank.  You 
may  open  an  account  in  a  savings  bank  in  person  or  through  the  mail. 

The  first  step  in  opening  an  account  in  person  is  to  identify  your¬ 
self.  When  you  have  been  identified,  take  your  money  to  the  teller's 
window  and  obtain  a  signature  card  to  fill  out.  Do  this  carefully  in 
your  own  handwriting.  Since  the  signature  on  this  card  will  be  the 
official  one  with  which  all  your  future  signatures  will  be  compared,  it 
is  important  to  write  your  name  as  you  usually  write  it.  It  is  wise  to 
establish  early  in  life  the  habit  of  writing  your  signature  always  in 
the  same  way  to  prevent  confusion.  Other  information  requested 
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on  the  signature  card  includes  such  items  as  address,  place  of  birth, 
occupation,  father's  name,  mother's  name,  spouse's  name  if  the  per¬ 
son  is  married,  and  the  date.  The  amount  of  the  initial  deposit, 
your  bank  references,  the  telephone  numbers  of  your  residence  and 
place  of  business,  and  your  business  address  sometimes  appear  on 
the  signature  card.  This  card  is  kept  at  the  bank  for  reference  when 
you  wish  to  withdraw  your  money. 

When  the  signature  card  is  completed,  a  passbook  is  made  out 
and  given  to  you.  In  this  book  are  entered  all  your  deposits  and 
withdrawals  so  that  you  may  always  know  the  exact  amount  of  your 
bank  balance.  The  book  bears  your  name,  a  number,  and  several 
columns  for  the  dates  of  deposits  and  withdrawals,  the  amounts  in¬ 
volved,  your  bank  balance  on  those  dates,  and  the  initials  of  the  bank 
teller.  Some  passbooks  have  a  separate  column  in  which  to  enter 
interest,  while  others  make  use  of  the  deposit  column.  Finally,  the 
passbook  will  contain  such  information  as  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  bank,  the  rates  and  terms  of  interest,  banking  hours,  etc.  Jot 
down  the  number  of  your  passbook  where  you  will  be  able  to  find 
it  readily.  If  you  lose  your  passbook,  report  the  loss  at  once  to  the 
bank,  so  that  if  your  original  book  is  not  found  a  duplicate  book  may 
be  issued  to  you. 

Along  with  your  passbook  you  also  receive  a  deposit  slip  to  make 
out  for  your  initial  deposit.  This  deposit  may  be  any  sum  from  $1 
to  $250,  $500,  or  even  $1,000,  depending  on  the  bank.  Your  account 
must  total  at  least  $5  before  it  begins  to  draw  interest;  some  savings 
banks  allow  accounts  to  go  as  high  as  $7,500  per  individual,  while 
others  restrict  the  figure  to  $5,000  as  a  maximum.  You  make  out  a 
new  deposit  slip  whenever  you  place  money  in  the  bank,  recording  on 
it  in  the  proper  places  your  name,  the  number  of  your  passbook,  the 
date  of  the  deposit,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  You  enter  the 
amount  of  each  deposit  as  currency,  silver,  or  check,  as  the  case 
may  be,  on  separate  lines  for  the  convenience  of  the  bank.  Sonic  de¬ 
posit  slips  also  contain  a  space  for  entering  your  new  bank  balance 
when  the  deposit  has  been  made.  You  present  this  deposit  slip  with 
your  money  and  passbook  to  a  teller,  who  takes  your  deposit,  checks 
the  deposit  slip,  and  enters  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  the  new 
balance  in  your  passbook. 

When  you  wish  to  withdraw  money,  you  fill  out  a  withdrawal 
slip  supplied  by  the  bank.  This  is  a  form  similar  in  appearance  to 
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a  check.  On  the  withdrawal  slip  you  write  the  date,  the  amount  you 
are  withdrawing,  the  number  of  your  passbook,  and  your  name  and 
address.  You  then  take  the  slip  to  the  teller  with  your  passbook.  If 
the  teller  does  not  know  you,  he  may  ask  you  for  some  identification. 
He  compares  your  signature  on  the  withdrawal  slip  with  the  one  you 
wrote  on  the  signature  card  when  you  opened  your  account  and 
checks  your  passbook  against  the  bank  records  to  be  sure  that  they 
agree  as  to  the  amount  of  your  balance.  Your  signature  shows  that 
you  really  are  the  person  who  owns  the  passbook,  and  if  your  balance 
is  large  enough  to  cover  the  amount  you  wish  to  withdraw,  he  pays 
out  to  you  the  sum  requested  on  the  withdrawal  slip.  He  then  enters 
this  amount  in  the  withdrawal  column  of  your  passbook  together 
with  your  new  balance.  Although  there  is  a  law  requiring  depositors 
to  give  thirty  days'  notice  before  they  withdraw  their  funds  from  a 
savings  account,  it  is  seldom  enforced;  you  may  ordinarily  take  your 
money  out  whenever  you  wish. 

Sometimes  married  couples  or  other  persons  with  common 
financial  interests  open  joint  savings  accounts.  For  such  an  account 
a  special  signature  card  is  filled  out  giving  information  about  both 
persons  and  containing  both  signatures.  Either  individual  may  then 
deposit  or  withdraw  funds  from  the  bank  without  the  signature  of 
the  other.  This  is  often  convenient  for  a  married  couple,  because 
without  a  joint  account  the  spouse  whose  signature  is  not  recorded 
on  the  card  at  the  bank  may  have  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  legal 
business  to  secure  money  from  the  account.  Joint  accounts  may  be 
twice  the  amount  of  the  maximum  individual  deposit. 

If  you  live  in  the  country  and  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  to  the 
bank  each  time  you  wish  to  make  a  deposit  or  withdrawal,  you  may 
carry  on  this  business  by  mail.  To  open  a  savings  account  you  merely 
write  to  the  bank  asking  that  an  account  be  opened  for  you  in  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  enclosed  in  your  letter.  The  bank  in  turn 
mails  you  a  signature  card  and  a  passbook.  You  then  fill  out  the 
former  and  return  it  to  the  bank.  In  making  later  deposits  you  may 
or  may  not  send  your  passbook,  as  you  wish,  although  you  should 
send  it  to  the  bank  twice  a  year  to  be  checked  against  the  bank's 
records.  Withdrawals  as  well  as  deposits  may  be  made  by  mail, 
but  you  must  always  send  your  passbook  along  with  your  withdrawal 
slips.  A  bank  draft  in  the  amount  you  requested  and  your  corrected 
passbook  will  be  returned  to  you. 
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The  federal  government  insures  your  savings  account  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  loss  of  $5,000  if  your  bank  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  a  federal  agency  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Some  banks  are  covered  by  special  insurance  funds 
set  up  by  the  state  or  by  the  Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
You  should  make  sure  that  you  have  such  insurance,  because  it  pro¬ 
tects  you  against  loss  of  your  money  due  to  bank  failure  such  as 
consumers  suffered  before  this  service  was  set  up  in  1933.  It  has 
made  bank  savings  one  of  the  most  secure  investments,  ranking  next 
to  United  States  bonds.  Deposits  are  further  protected  by  the  fact 
that  all  states  require  banks  to  open  their  books  periodically  to  state 
bank  examiners,  who  see  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  bank  is 
sound  and  that  the  depositors'  accounts  are  kept  safe. 

Savings  banks  have  a  number  of  advantages.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  (1)  Most  banks  are  a  safe  place  in  which  to  deposit 
savings.  Be  sure  your  bank  has  federal  insurance  for  its  depositors. 
(2)  You  may  make  your  deposits  and  withdrawals  conveniently 
either  in  person,  or  through  the  mail  if  banking  hours  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  your  free  time.  (3)  You  can  open  an  account  with  as 
small  an  amount  as  $1  and  keep  adding  to  it  until  the  maximum 
of  $5,000  or  $7,500  is  reached.  (4)  You  may  withdraw  your  money 
whenever  you  wish,  although  thirty  days'  notice  may  legally  be  re¬ 
quired  of  you.  (5)  The  interest  rate  is  1V2  to  2  per  cent,  depending 
on  the  bank  and  the  total  sum  on  deposit;  it  is  compounded  semi¬ 
annually  and  is  reasonable,  considering  the  safety  of  your  funds. 

Savings  and  loan  associations.  You  may  prefer  to  deposit  your 
money  in  a  savings  and  loan  association,  which  really  is  a  co-operative 
bank.  In  that  case  you  make  weekly  or  monthly  payments  on  shares 
which  mature  in  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years.  Depositors  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  arc  required  to  make  regular  payments  on  a 
certain  date  each  week  or  month  or  suffer  a  slight  fine  on  each  de¬ 
linquent  deposit.  The  federal  government  protects  depositors'  funds 
in  the  savings  and  loan  associations  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which  insures  individual  deposits  up 
to  $5,000.  Only  financially  sound  associations  belong  to  this  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Should  such  an  association  fail,  the  depositors  may 
be  reimbursed  for  their  losses  up  to  the  maximum  insurable  amount 
within  three  years  or  have  the  privilege  of  transferring  their  deposits 
to  another  insurance  association.  Associations  arc  limited  by  federal 
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statute  to  investing  their  funds  in  obligations  of  the  United  States 
Government,  in  stock  or  bonds  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
and  in  first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate.  No  other  type  of 
investment  is  permitted. 

You  may  buy  savings  and  loan  association  shares  for  yourself,  or 
you  may  have  a  joint  holding  in  them  with  another  person.  You 
obtain  the  shares  by  filling  out  an  application  for  the  number  of 
shares  you  desire  and  agreeing  to  deposit  periodically  the  sum  of  $1 
per  share  until  the  share  becomes  worth  $200  through  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  your  deposits  and  dividends  or  interest.  Upon  the  approval 
of  your  application,  as  in  the  case  of  the  savings  bank,  you  are  given 
a  passbook,  called  a  savings  share  account  book. 


You  may  buy  three  kinds  of  shares:  installment  shares,  paid-up 
shares,  and  matured  shares.  Installment  shares  are  bought  in  regular 
payments  of  $1  each  until  they  mature  in  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
years  at  a  value  of  $200.  This  will  occur  when  you  have  paid  in 
from  $148  to  $156,  the  rest  being  made  up  by  the  dividends  or  in¬ 
terest  on  your  money.  Installment  shares  are  very  popular  with 
depositors  because  they  offer  higher  dividends  than  the  other  kinds 
of  shares  and  because  they  help  the  shareholder  to  save  systematically 
through  the  regular  payments  required.  Paid-up  shares  are  bought 
at  $200  each,  and  pay  regular  quarterly  or  semiannual  cash  dividends 
immediately  upon  purchase.  Such  shares  are  very  safe  and  are  quickly 
negotiable,  although  they  do  not  pay  as  high  interest  as  the  install¬ 
ment  shares.  Matured  shares  are  those  of  the  first  two  types  which 
have  been  fully  paid  up,  and  are  kept  by  the  shareholders  to  draw 
dividends  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  second  type. 

You  may  withdraw  your  money  from  a  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  just  as  you  do  from  a  savings  bank,  by  presenting  your  passbook. 
Here  thirty  days'  notice  may  also  be  required,  but  seldom  is.  If 
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you  need  money  but  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  your  funds,  you  may 
borrow  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  your  shares  at  5  per  cent 
interest  and  pay  the  loan  back  in  full  or  in  installments  of  $5  each. 

Because  savings  and  loan  associations  have  lower  operating  costs 
than  savings  banks,  having  fewer  officials  and  no  stockholders  to  pay, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  a  little  higher.  Savings  and  loan  shares  are  also 
exempt  from  federal  and  state  income  taxes,  while  bank  interest  is  not. 
Other  advantages  of  investment  in  savings  and  loan  associations  are: 
( 1 )  It  provides  a  systematic  method  of  saving,  requiring  you  to  make 
deposits  at  regular  intervals.  (2)  You  may  make  withdrawals  at  any 
time,  although  thirty  days'  notice  may  be  required.  (3)  You  may 
take  out  several  types  of  shares  and  any  number  up  to  a  certain  limit 
and  pay  back  the  loan  in  small  installments  if  it  suits  your  convenience 
to  do  so.  (4)  You  may  borrow  on  your  shares  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest. 

The  postal  savings  system.  An  even  safer  place  to  deposit  your 
savings  is  in  a  postal  savings  bank.  You  simply  go  or  write  to  a  post 
office  asking  to  open  an  account.  You  make  your  deposits  by  taking 
out  postal  savings  certificates  which  are  issued  in  values  of  from  $1 
to  $500.  The  value  of  such  certificates  any  one  person  may  hold 
may  not  exceed  $2,500.  You  may  not  deposit  less  than  $1,  but  you 
may  buy  postal  savings  stamps  for  10  cents  each  and  paste  them  on 
a  postal  savings  card  until  you  have  $1  worth. 

The  savings  certificates  are  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  de¬ 
positor  and  are  good  until  cashed,  but  they  may  not  be  transferred 
to  another  person.  If  they  should  be  lost,  duplicate  certificates  will 
be  issued  to  you.  The  certificates  are  your  receipt  for  the  money  you 
have  deposited,  so  that  no  passbook  is  necessary.  The  interest  paid 
on  the  certificates  amounts  to  a  simple  2  per  cent  per  year,  for  it  is 
not  compounded  semiannually,  as  is  the  interest  on  savings  deposited 
in  commercial  banks.  You  may  withdraw  your  money  at  any  time, 
for  the  law  does  not  require  you  to  give  any  notice  before  taking  out 
your  funds. 

The  advantages  of  the  postal  savings  system  are:  (1)  It  is  the 
safest  of  all  depository  systems,  since  it  is  backed  completely  by  the 
federal  government  through  the  Post  Office  Department.  (2)  It  is 
simple  to  start  and  to  operate  an  account.  (3)  You  may  withdraw 
your  money  at  any  time  without  notice.  (4)  It  pays  a  fair  rate  of 
interest,  considering  the  protection  given  your  money. 
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Topic  2.  Investments 

Sooner  or  later  everyone  has  a  desire  to  invest  money.  Whether 
or  not  this  desire  can  and  should  be  realized  in  your  case  depends 
on  various  factors,  such  as  the  size  of  your  income,  the  amount  of 
your  savings,  your  knowledge  of  investments,  and  the  effect  invest¬ 
ment  salesmanship  has  upon  you.  As  a  prospective  investor  you 
need  information  which  will  help  you  to  decide  whether  you  want 
to  invest  your  savings,  how  much  you  should  risk,  what  pitfalls  you 
should  avoid,  the  relative  value  of  different  types  of  investments, 
and  the  source  of  information  and  protection  available  to  investors. 

DECIDING  TO  INVEST 

Investment  versus  speculation.  Before  considering  problems  of 
investment  you  should  define  what  you  mean  by  investment.  The 
term  may  be  applied  rather  broadly  to  the  use  of  money  in  any 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  gain  of  some  sort.  In  this  sense  you 
may  invest  in  a  home  or  in  an  automobile  in  order  to  gain  pleasure 
and  comfort,  in  an  education  in  order  to  gain  knowledge,  in  insurance 
for  security,  or  in  anything  else  which  gives  you  either  tangible  or 
intangible  return  on  your  money.  This  is  not,  however,  the  strict 
economic  meaning  of  investment.  As  used  here,  investment  means 
the  use  of  surplus  funds  to  buy  an  interest  in  something  which  re¬ 
turns  a  reasonable  income  without  undue  risk. 

Investment  differs  from  speculation  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  in¬ 
come  desired  in  a  speculation  is  not  reasonable  but  rather  excessive, 
since  a  speculator  wants  to  make  great  profits  in  a  short  time. 
(2)  If  you  place  your  money  in  government  bonds,  which  are  very 
safe  and  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  you  have  made  an  investment.  If 
you  buy  stock  in  an  unknown  oil  company  which  has  not  yet  drilled 
a  well  but  promises  high  dividends,  you  are  speculating.  From  a  good 
investment  you  net  a  small  but  steady  income  on  your  money,  but 
in  a  speculation  you  are  likely  to  lose  every  dollar  you  risk. 

For  every  successful  speculation  there  are  hundreds  of  failures. 
Since  the  most  highly  experienced  and  clever  speculators  frequently 
meet  disaster,  one  who  has  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  field  of 
finance  risks  his  money  on  an  extremely  long  chance.  You  should 
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speculate  only  if  you  have  so  much  money  that  you  can  afford  to 
lose  some  of  it  in  the  stock  market.  However,  those  who  can  afford 
to  speculate  almost  always  make  conservative  investments.  Perhaps 
the  well-to-do  are  nonspeculators  because  they  know  how  to  take 
care  of  their  money  and  refuse  to  risk  it  on  such  an  insecure  basis. 

You  will  be  wise  to  invest  your  excess  savings  in  sound  stocks 
and  bonds.  When  you  buy  good  securities,  you  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  you  can  regain  your  money  after  a  time  and  that  meanwhile 
it  will  earn  a  few  dollars  for  you.  You  have  a  right  to  expect  your 
funds  to  be  safe  if  you  confine  your  investments  to  those  which  pay 
conservative  rates  of  interest  or  moderate  dividends. 

Readiness  for  investment.'  Before  spending  any  money  on 
securities  you  should  be  able  and  ready  to  afford  it  without  working 
undue  hardship  on  yourself  or  your  family.  Look  at  the  matter  in¬ 
telligently  to  see  that  all  essentials  have  been  cared  for  first.  In 
addition  to  paying  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  usual  neces¬ 
sities  and  comforts  of  life,  you  should  have  an  adequate  savings  ac¬ 
count  to  meet  all  emergencies.  If  investments  so  reduce  your  sav¬ 
ings  account  that  it  no  longer  protects  you  against  emergencies,  you 
are  not  yet  ready  financially  to  invest  money.  Provide  insurance  for 
the  protection  of  your  dependents  and  of  your  property  before  pur¬ 
chasing  stocks  or  bonds.  Finally,  if  your  income  makes  it  possible 
to  buy  a  home,  get  the  home  before  you  invest  in  securities.  Then 
if  you  have  additional  savings,  you  are  ready  to  invest.  Do  not  invest 
until  you  are  financially  prepared  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
and  to  place  your  money  where  it  cannot  be  recovered  quickly. 

Types  of  investment.  In  selecting  the  type  of  investment  in 
which  to  place  your  money,  do  not  look  for  any  get-rich-quick 
schemes.  Consider  only  ventures  which  arc  reasonably  free  from 
risk,  such  as  government  or  private  bonds  and  reliable  stocks,  mort¬ 
gages,  and  real  estate. 

Which  type  of  these  safe  investments  you  choose  should  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  money  you  have  available,  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  type,  and  the  condition  of  each  in  the  market  at  the 
time  you  wish  to  invest.  Bonds,  mortgages,  and  real  estate  usually 
require  considerable  capital  outlay,  generally  from  $5500  to  $1,000  to 
start  with.  Stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  bought  for  as  little 
as  $1  a  share,  although  many  run  into  hundreds  of  dollars  each.  In 
general,  government  bonds  arc  the  most  secure  of  the  possible 
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choices.  Those  issued  by  the  federal  government  rank  highest,  with 
the  bonds  of  some  states  and  cities  close  behind.  Private  bonds 
vary  in  safety,  the  best  being  the  securities  of  the  larger  and  older 
of  the  established  concerns  in  the  public  utility,  transportation,  and 
communication  fields.  Mortgages  are  not  as  secure  today  as  they 
once  were.  Almost  all  good  first  mortgages  are  held  by  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  the  like,  although  there  are  still  a  few  good 
investments  left  in  this  field.  Investing  in  real  estate  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time,  effort,  and  knowledge  for  success.  Most  stocks  are  to 
be  regarded  as  speculative  ventures  rather  than  as  safe  investments, 
but  some  are  as  safe  as  government  bonds.  You  need  either  expert 
advice  or  a  great  deal  of  study  to  make  an  intelligent  purchase  of 
stocks,  and  good  expert  advice  is  very  difficult  to  find. 


BUYING  BONDS 

Description  of  bonds.  When  a  government  or  a  private  busi¬ 
ness  wishes  to  borrow  money,  it  often  does  so  by  what  is  known  as 
a  bond  issue,  that  is,  by  the  sale  of  notes  promising  to  repay  on  a 
certain  day  the  amount  loaned  and  in  the  meantime  to  pay  a  specified 
rate  of  interest.  Often  a  business  concern  pledges  certain  property 
or  capital  as  security.  The  worth  of  these  notes,  or  bonds,  depends 
on  how  reliable  the  issuing  organization  is,  especially  if  the  bonds  are 
unsecured.  Bonds  are  issued  in  the  form  of  engraved  certificates  on 
which  are  stated  their  face  value,  the  date  when  the  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  comes  due,  and  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid. 

Bonds  of  private  corporate  enterprises  are  generally  issued  in 
denominations  of  $500  and  $1,000.  During  World  War  I  there  were 
many  corporations  which  issued  baby  bonds  at  $50  each  in  order 
to  secure  the  funds  of  the  small  investor,  but  the  trend  today  is 
away  from  the  issuing  of  small  bonds  by  corporations.  Because  the 
bonds  of  private  corporations  are  usually  issued  in  large  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $1,000  or  multiples  thereof,  few  people  are  in  a  position  to 
buy  them.  The  price  of  such  bonds  varies  with  the  condition  of  the 
market,  the  safety  of  the  bond,  the  financial  status  and  condition  of 
the  company,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  demand  and  supply  of  tfie 
bonds.  Bonds  which  cost  considerably  more  than  their  face  value 
do  not  yield  as  much  profit  as  those  which  sell  at  less  than  face  value. 
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However,  you  should  avoid  as  unsafe  any  which  sell  for  appreciably 
less  than  face  value.  The  date  of  payment  varies  from  a  few  months 
to  many  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  Some  bonds,  such  as  “per¬ 
petual”  or  extremely  long-time  bonds,  have  been  issued  on  the 
promise  to  pay  several  hundred  years  later.  Such  bonds  as  the  latter 
are  often  bought  by  investors  with  the  intention  of  making  money 
on  the  interest  and  letting  their  heirs  worry  about  collecting  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  rate  of  interest  a  bond  pays  may  affect  your  decision  to 
buy  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  securities  yielding  more  than 
1V2  or  2  times  the  return  on  United  States  Treasury  bonds  are  usually 
too  risky.  Those  paying  more  than  6  per  cent  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  higher  the  rate  of  interest,  the  less  safe  the 
security  is  likely  to  be.  If  people  are  willing  to  buy  certain  bonds  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  Also  there  must  be  a 
reason  why  some  bonds  cannot  sell  except  with  the  inducement  of 
a  high-interest  rate.  The  interest  rate  is  obviously  the  indication  of 
relative  security  of  the  bonds,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  test. 

Types  of  bonds.  Different  types  of  bonds  may  be  classified  on 
the  basis  of  the  kind  of  security  behind  them,  the  character  of  the 
bonds,  and  the  kind  of  organization  issuing  them. 

You  may  distinguish  three  types  of  bonds  according  to  the  kind 
of  security  behind  them. 

Collateral  trust  bonds  are  those  issued  by  non-property-holding 
corporations  and  have  behind  them  security  in  the  form  of  other 
bonds,  stocks,  notes,  orders,  etc.  These  are  generally  held  by  a  bank 
acting  as  trustee  for  the  collateral.  Should  the  corporation  fail,  the 
bondholders  would  come  into  possession  of  this  collateral  to  dispose 
of  as  they  saw  fit  in  order  to  regain  their  money. 

Debentures  are  bonds  issued  without  any  tangible  security  be¬ 
hind  them.  Persons  who  buy  such  bonds  do  so  because  they  have 
faith  in  the  organization  issuing  them,  in  its  officers,  or  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  business  or  government  issuing  them.  Many  corporations 
and  governments  issue  such  bonds  today. 

Mortgage  bonds  are  issued  with  some  sort  of  property  as  security. 
Usually  this  property  is  the  land  on  which  the  corporation  buildings 
stand,  the  buildings  themselves,  or  the  equipment  used  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  operation  of  its  business.  Holders  of  mortgage  bonds 
arc  paid  off  first  if  a  forced  sale  of  the  business  property  is  necessary. 
Those  holding  first-mortgage  bonds  arc  most  secure,  while  those 
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holding  second-  and  third-mortgage  bonds  must  wait  until  the  first- 
mortgage  bondholders  are  paid  off.  However,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
mortgage  bonds  increases  in  proportion  to  the  risk. 

Seven  types  of  bonds  may  be  distinguished  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  character;  that  is,  whether  they  are  issued  for  a  long  or  a 
short  period,  for  cash  or  for  installment  payments,  are  negotiable  or 
registered,  and  are  paid  off  in  cash  or  in  stocks. 

Convertible  bonds  offer  the  alternative  of  paying  off  the  indebt¬ 
edness  either  in  cash  or  in  stocks.  Such  conversion  may  be  voluntary 
on  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  bondholder,  depending  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  bond. 

Coupon  bonds ,  as  their  name  indicates,  have  attached  to  them 
coupons  which  are  endorsed,  cut  from  the  bond,  and  taken  to  a  bank 
to  be  cashed  when  the  interest  comes  due.  Such  bonds  are  negotiable 
in  that  persons  finding  endorsed  coupons  which  have  been  lost  may 
cash  them  as  though  the  bond  were  theirs.  As  a  rule  these  bonds  are 
issued  for  a  period  of  years  with  many  coupons. 

Installment  bonds  are  issued  by  companies  not  for  a  cash  loan 
but  on  time,  the  purchaser  agreeing  to  make  certain  payments  period¬ 
ically  until  the  bond  is  paid  for.  Such  bonds  are  often  issued  by 
companies  in  the  investment  business  in  order  to  obtain  money  to 
reinvest.  Provision  is  made  that  if  the  bondholder  dies  or  becomes 
financially  unable  to  continue  payments  before  the  bond  is  completely 
paid  for,  he  or  his  estate  may  collect  its  cash-surrender  value. 

Negotiable  bonds  are  issued  to  the  bearer  rather  than  in  a  specific 
bondholder's  name,  so  that  anyone  presenting  the  bond  may  collect 
the  interest  or  receive  the  full  value  of  the  bond  when  due.  If  such 
bonds  are  lost  or  stolen,  the  bondholder  cannot  claim  them,  for  there 
is  no  proof  of  his  ownership.  Many  bonds,  especially  the  coupon 
type,  are  issued  in  this  form. 

Registered  bonds  are  recorded  in  the  files  of  the  issuing  company 
in  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  Either  the  principal  or  the  interest 
or  both  may  be  registered.  If  only  the  principal  is  registered,  anyone 
finding  the  endorsed  coupons  may  cash  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
negotiable  bonds.  However,  if  both  the  principal  and  interest  are 
recorded,  only  the  person  in  whose  name  they  were  registered  may 
receive  payment,  which  is  usually  made  by  check  from  the  company. 
If  such  a  bond  is  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  traced  so  that  no  one  else 
mav  benefit  from  it. 
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Short-term  bonds  are  really  notes  in  which  the  borrower  agrees 
to  pay  the  debt  back  in  a  short  period  of  time.  These  bonds  are 
generally  issued  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  other  bonds. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  issued  by  the  federal  or  a  local  government 
are  exempt  from  all  or  part  of  the  taxes  generally  assessed  on  bonds 
issued  by  private  concerns. 

Four  further  types  of  bonds  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  kind 
of  organization  issuing  them,  whether  private  or  public  in  nature. 

Corporation  bonds  are  issued  by  industrial  organizations.  Pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  railroads,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc.,  issue  bonds  of  this 
type.  As  a  rule  these  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  the 
property  of  the  corporation.  However,  the  earnings  of  the  company 
are  better  security  to  consider  in  purchasing  such  bonds,  for  some¬ 
times  the  property  is  mortgaged  for  much  more  than  it  could  possibly 
bring  at  a  forced  sale.  Bonds  in  companies  which  have  made  large 
profits  for  some  time  are  generally  more  secure  than  those  which 
boast  of  a  great  deal  of  property. 

Federal  government  bonds  are  those  issued  by  the  United  States 
government  in  order  to  borrow  money  to  supplement  that  raised  by 
taxation.  As  has  been  said  earlier,  these  are  the  most  secure  bonds  in 
which  you  can  invest.  They  pay  a  low  rate  of  interest  compared 
with  most  other  bonds.  Their  worth  depends  solely  upon  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  government's  willingness  and  ability  to  pay  its 
debts,  for  such  bonds  are  not  secured  by  any  property  or  collateral. 

Foreign  government  bonds  are  issued  by  foreign  nations  and 
floated  in  this  country.  Their  worth  depends  upon  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  and  integrity  of  the  particular  government  issuing  them. 

Local  government  bonds  are  those  issued  by  state,  county,  city, 
and  district  governments  to  raise  money  for  improvements  or  to  cover 
the  cost  of  operation  when  taxes  will  not  suffice.  Like  other  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  their  value  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  issuing  them  and  its  ability  to  collect  taxes  in  order  to  meet  its 
indebtedness.  The  safety  of  such  bonds  varies,  some  states  and  cities 
being  much  more  reliable  than  others.  Like  federal  government 
bonds  they  arc  unsecured  and  pay  a  relatively  low  rate  of  interest. 

Precautions  to  observe  in  buying  bonds.  Several  points  should 
always  be  observed  in  purchasing  bonds.  Although  bonds  arc  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  reliable  of  all  investments,  many  arc  risky  for  the 
inexperienced  investor,  and  others  are  speculative  in  nature.  Before 
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buying  a  bond  you  should  secure  the  advice  of  a  reliable  broker  or 
banker.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  should  at  least  learn  all  you  can 
about  bonds  in  general  and  about  the  organization  issuing  the  ones 
you  want  in  particular.  If  the  bond  is  issued  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  you  are  as  safe  as  you  can  be  in  the  investment  field.  You 
should  investigate  any  other  organizations,  public  or  private,  whose 
bonds  you  consider  buying.  Before  buying  the  bonds  issued  by  a 
private  concern,  find  out  all  you  can  about  the  business  standing  of 
the  company,  how  well  it  is  managed,  its  profits  and  losses,  the  type 
of  men  who  are  its  officers,  the  kind  of  business  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
and  the  nature  of  the  security  behind  the  bond. 

If  you  later  decide  to  dispose  of  your  bonds  rather  quickly, 
their  marketability  is  an  important  consideration.  Those  which  are 
not  readily  sold  at  a  price  reasonably  near  their  face  value  are  not 
good  investments  for  you.  Be  sure,  therefore,  to  read  your  bond 
carefully,  so  that  you  will  know  all  its  conditions  and  will  be  buying 
exactly  what  you  want.  For  example,  you  do  not  want  to  purchase 
a  convertible  bond  if  you  desire  to  get  your  cash  back  when  the  bond 
is  due,  for  you  may  have  to  take  stocks  in  the  company  instead  of 
cash. 

Avoid  bond  salesmen  and  brokers  who  try  to  induce  you  to  buy 
in  a  hurry  or  to  keep  the  transaction  a  secret,  for  a  good  company 
does  not  need  to  get  money  suddenly  nor  to  keep  its  borrowing  a 
deep  secret.  Check  on  the  reliability  of  the  person  selling  you  the 
bond.  Remember  that  your  banker  will  probably  be  able  to  give  you 
much  helpful  information  on  this  point  and  may  also  be  able  to  advise 
you  as  to  which  bonds  are  safe. 


PURCHASING  STOCKS 

Description  of  stocks.  When  you  buy  a  share  of  stock,  you  are 
buying  a  part  interest  in  a  business.  You  thereby  become  a  part 
owner  of  the  corporation  and  share  in  its  losses  and  gains  to  the  extent 
of  your  interest  therein.  Unless  your  shares  are  marked  as  non¬ 
assessable,  you  can  in  some  states  be  sued  for  any  liabilities  incurred 
by  the  company  to  the  extent  of  the  percentage  of  interest  you  hold 
in  the  organization.  The  mere  fact  that  you  hold  stock  in  a  com¬ 
pany  does  not  mean  that  it  has  to  pay  you  anything  on  the  stock. 
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Dividends  are  usually  paid  on  stock  at  the  discretion  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation,  who  may  vote  to  pay  dividends  or 
not  as  they  see  fit.  This  may  be  true  even  when  the  company  is 
making  money.  Thus  there  is  a  greater  risk  in  investing  in  stocks 
than  in  most  other  securities,  unless  you  confine  your  purchases  to 
companies  which  have  been  paying  regular  dividends  over  a  period 
of  years.  As  a  rule,  such  securities  are  higher  in  price  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stocks. 

The  value  of  a  share  of  stock  varies  from  time  to  time,  often 
changing  considerably  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.  Should  your 
shares  fall  in  value,  the  only  way  you  may  be  able  to  protect  your 
investment  is  to  sell  them  for  whatever  you  can  get  if  anyone  will 
buy  them.  When  business  is  good,  your  stocks  may  go  up  in  value, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  a  better  price  for  them  than  you 
paid.  However,  if  you  buy  stocks  merely  with  the  idea  of  getting 
them  when  the  price  is  low  and  selling  them  when  they  go  up,  you 
are  no  longer  investing  your  money  but  are  speculating  with  it.  Only 
buying  fairly  stable  stocks  which  do  not  fluctuate  and  holding 
them  with  the  intention  of  making  money  from  the  dividends  they 
pay  will  warrant  calling  your  action  an  investment.  You  may  have 
known  people  so  much  interested  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock 
that  they  buy  large  amounts  of  stock  on  margin  when  it  is  low  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  fortune  when  the  stock  goes  up.  Buying  on  margin 
means  that  you  buy  more  stock  than  you  can  pay  for,  with  the 
expectation  of  reimbursing  the  broker  from  your  profits  when  the 
stock  rises  in  value.  For  example,  suppose  you  have  $1,000  to  spend 
on  stocks.  A  broker  sells  you  $5,000  worth  of  the  stock  on  your 
promise  to  pay  the  rest  when  you  sell  the  stock  at  a  profit.  If 
the  stock  goes  up,  you  can  do  this.  However,  should  the  stock 
go  down,  as  it  is  more  than  likely  to  do,  you  not  only  lose  part  or 
all  of  your  original  $1,000  but  you  have  to  pay  the  broker  his  $4,000. 
If  you  can  sell  the  stock  for  $3,000  you  must  then  raise  another 
$1,000  to  pay  off  your  debt.  Such  speculative  practices  arc  obviously 
not  for  the  inexperienced. 

Comparison  with  bonds.  Bonds,  as  we  have  learned,  arc  notes 
given  by  companies  promising  to  pay  back  a  debt,  while  stocks  do  not 
entail  any  promise  made  by  the  company.  The  bondholder  is  a 
creditor  of  the  company;  the  stockholder  is  a  part  owner. 

Bonds  have  first  claim  on  the  assets  of  a  company.  The  interest 
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on  bonds  is  paid  before  the  dividends  are  declared  on  the  stocks. 
If  the  company  fails,  the  bondholders  are  paid  off  first  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  get  what  is  left. 

The  amount  of  money  an  investor  may  derive  from  bonds  is 
fairly  stable,  being  set  at  a  certain  percentage  of  the  face  value  of  the 
bond  beforehand  and  paid  as  interest  on  the  loan.  As  long  as  the 
business  is  operating  successfully,  the  bondholder  receives  his  interest. 
In  the  case  of  the  stockholder,  there  is  no  set  income  from  the 
stock,  the  amount  of  the  dividends  varying  from  a  great  deal  to 
nothing  at  all,  depending  on  how  much  money  the  board  of  directors 
makes  available  to  be  paid  out  to  stockholders.  However,  some  bonds 
pay  no  interest  because  the  company  is  not  successful  or  repudiates 
its  debt,  while  some  have  regularly  paid  dividends  for  years. 

Your  investment  in  stocks  is  on  the  whole  not  so  secure  as  in 
bonds,  because  you  hold  no  claim  against  the  business  as  a  stock¬ 
holder.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  your  stock  varies  with  changes 
within  and  without  the  business  over  which  you  have  no  control.  In 
the  matter^  of  payment,  a  bond  has  a  definite  date  when  the  money 
comes  due;  stocks  have  no  such  provision.  In  fact,  you  cannot  get 
your  money  back  on  stocks  unless  you  are  able  to  sell  them  on  the 
market  at  no  loss. 

Finally,  bonds  differ  from  stocks  in  their  face  value.  Bonds  as 
a  rule  do  not  sell  for  less  than  $500,  while  a  share  of  stock  can  be 
bought  from  $1  up.  Bonds  have  a  face  value  of  a  certain  amount, 
which  the  company  pays  you  when  the  debt  comes  due.  Stocks 
usually  have  a  par  value,  which  is  an  amount  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
company  as  the  value  of  its  stocks.  The  par  value  almost  never  has 
any  relationship  to  the  real  value  or  the  price  of  the  stock,  as  it  is 
purely  an  imaginative  figure  often  set  at  $1.  In  fact,  many  stocks 
are  now  being  issued  with  no  par  value,  which  is  less  misleading  to 
the  investor.  The  par  value  of  a  stock  has  no  effect  on  the  issuance 
of  dividends,  for  this  is  determined  by  the  financial  state  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  price  you  pay  for  a  share  of  stock  depends  on  the  market 
value  as  affected  by  supply  and  demand,  regardless  of  the  par  value. 

Types  of  stock.  Stock  is  of  two  kinds,  preferred  and  common, 
depending  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  stock.  Preferred  stock  is 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  bond  that  can  be  found  in  stocks.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  furnish  some  of  the  advantages  of  both  stocks  and  bonds. 
As  the  term  implies,  it  has  preference  over  other  stocks  when  the 
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company  pays  dividends  or  when  the  business  is  sold  at  a  forced 
sale.  Holders  of  preferred  stocks  receive  their  money  after  the  bond¬ 
holders  are  satisfied  and  before  the  holders  of  common  stocks  are 
paid.  However,  preferred  stocks  are  not  promises  of  the  company, 
and  therefore  the  company  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  dividends 
on  such  stocks.  Preferred  stock  is  the  type  suited  to  the  investor 
who  wants  to  invest  in  stocks  somewhat  conservatively.  When  the 
company  declares  a  dividend  it  pays  a  fair  one  of  from  5  to  7  per 
cent,  as  fixed  beforehand,  and  the  stock  does  not  fluctuate  in  value  on 
the  market  quite  so  much  as  common  stock. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  preferred  stock,  cumulative  and  participat¬ 
ing.  If  the  preferred  stock  is  cumulative,  any  dividends  missed  are 
held  over  until  the  next  period  when  dividends  are  paid,  and  these 
back  dividends  are  then  paid.  Usually  no  dividends  are  paid  to  com¬ 
mon  stockholders  until  these  accumulated  dividends  are  paid  to  the 
preferred  stockholders.  The  participating  preferred  stock  is  that 
which  specifies  that,  after  the  fixed  dividend  is  paid  and  a  like  amount 
is  paid  to  the  common  stockholders,  any  money  left  over  will  be 
divided  equally  among  these  preferred  stockholders  and  the  common 
stockholders  instead  of  going  entirely  to  the  latter.  This  type  of 
stock  has  some  of  the  advantages  of  both  preferred  stock  and  com¬ 
mon  stock. 

Common  stock  is  the  kind  usually  issued  by  corporations.  A 
company  may  have  no  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  but  it  must  have 
common  stock,  for  this  is  the  kind  which  generally  gives  the  stock¬ 
holders  a  right  to  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  business.  An  issue  of 
these  stocks  is  divided  into  shares  and  sold  for  whatever  the  market 
will  bring  as  determined  by  their  supply  and  the  demand  for  them. 
Holders  of  such  stock  arc  paid  dividends  only  after  the  bondholders 
and  the  preferred  stockholders  arc  satisfied  and  the  board  of  directors 
decides  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  been  sufficient  to 
allow  the  declaration  of  a  dividend.  In  case  of  the  company’s  failure, 
the  holders  of  common  stock  arc  paid  last  of  all.  In  many  com¬ 
panies  the  common  stock  is  highly  speculative  in  nature,  but  that 
of  certain  very  large  and  well-established  corporations  falls  into  the 
class  of  investments,  because  dividends  have  been  paid  on  them  con¬ 
tinuously  for  many  years.  Since  there  is  no  fixed  rate  of  dividends 
on  common  stock,  its  holders  depend  upon  the  hope  that  the  earning 
power  of  the  company  will  be  sufficiently  high  to  induce  the  board  of 
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directors  to  declare  a  dividend.  If  the  company  is  very  prosperous, 
the  dividends  may  be  considerable,  and  the  common  stockholders 
may  make  more  than  either  the  bondholders  or  the  holders  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  However,  if  the  business  of  the  company  is  poor,  com¬ 
mon  stockholders  may  get  nothing  year  after  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  common  stock.  Class  A  and  Class  B. 
‘The  former  type  is  stock  which  entitles  the  holder  to  the  privilege 
of  voting  at  stockholders'  meetings.  If  he  holds  enough  of  this  kind 
of  stock,  he  may  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  help 
decide  the  policies  of  the  company.  The  weight  of  a  stockholder's 
vote  is  determined  by  the  value  of  his  common  stocks.  If  one  person 
owns  over  half  the  Class-A  common  stock,  he  can  control  the  com¬ 
pany  by  outvoting  all  the  other  stockholders,  even  though  they  may 
number  in  the  thousands.  Class-B  stock  carries  no  voting  privilege. 
Naturally,  the  holders  of  Class-A  stock  have  the  advantage  over  those 
who  hold  Class-B  and  preferred  stocks,  for  they  can  control  the 
policies  of  the  company  and  vote  themselves  all  manner  of  advan¬ 
tages.  Such  stock  is  often  controlled  by  a  few  men  who  make  up  the 
board  of  directors,  and  no  one  else  is  offered  an  opportunity  to  buy 
any  of  it.  Under  such  conditions  holders  of  other  stocks  must 
depend  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  owners  of  Class-A  stocks. 

Precautions  to  observe  in  buying  stocks.  In  purchasing  shares 
of  stock  always  remember  that  speculation  abounds  in  this  field. 
Preferred  stock  in  a  well-established  organization  is  the  best  kind  to 
invest  in  for  security  of  your  investment,  which  should  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  of  every  investor.  The  prospective  buyer  of  stocks 
should  consult  a  reliable  broker  and  acquaint  himself  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  company  in  which  he  is  going  to  invest.  Stocks 
should  be  bought  with  more  caution  than  any  other  type  of  security. 
Avoid  all  persons  who  want  to  sell  you  stock  on  the  basis  of  inside 
knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  the  stock  or  its  possible  rise,  who  urge 
get-rich-quick  schemes  upon  you  by  promising  fabulous  dividends, 
who  try  to  hurry  you  into  the  transaction  on  the  grounds  that  the 
issue  will  soon  be  sold  out,  or  who  try  to  sell  to  you  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  by  some  other  indirect  method. 
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INVESTING  IN  MORTGAGES  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

Mortgages.  A  mortgage  is  similar  to  a  bond  in  that  it  also  is  a 
promissory  note  in  which  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  his  debt  by  a 
certain  date,  meanwhile  paying  a  set  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  and 
pledging  his  property  as  security.  The  holder  of  a  mortgage  has  the 
legal  right  to  take  over  the  property  so  pledged  if  the  borrower  fails 
to  meet  the  payments,  such  action  being  known  as  a  foreclosure. 
If  the  mortgage  covers  real  estate  property,  it  is  known  as  a  real  estate 
mortgage.  A  mortgage  covering  personal  property,  such  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  jewelry,  or  furniture,  is  known  as  a  chattel  mortgage.  It  is 
with  the  former  that  we  are  concerned  here.  There  may  be  several 
mortgages  upon  the  same  piece  of  property  if  it  is  of  sufficient  value. 
These  are  known  as  first,  second,  and  third  mortgages.  First  mort¬ 
gages  on  good  real  estate  are  considered  fine  investments,  while 
second  and  third  mortgages  involve  greater  risks  and  are  not  such 
good  investments.  Holders  of  first  mortgages  have  first  claim  on  the 
payments  and  on  the  money  derived  from  foreclosures,  while  the 
holders  of  second  and  third  mortgages  get  what  is  left.  If  you  own 
a  first  mortgage  for  half  the  value  of  a  piece  of  residence  property  in 
good  condition  and  located  in  a  growing  community,  you  probably 
have  a  first-class  investment.  However,  at  the  present  time  most 
good  mortgages  of  this  type  are  not  available  to  private  investors. 
People  who  have  desirable  properties  usually  apply  for  a  Federal 
Housing  Administration  loan,  because  the  interest  rate  offered  is  less 
than  private  investors  can  afford.  What  good  first  mortgages  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  does  not  take,  the  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  insurance  companies  usually  acquire. 
Those  properties  which  these  agencies  will  not  take  as  security  are 
usually  undesirable,  and  are  very  poor  risks  for  the  private  investor. 
Consequently,  most  experts  arc  of  the  opinion  that  private  investors 
would  do  well  to  avoid  real-estate  mortgages  under  present  conditions. 

If  in  spite  of  this  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  invest  some 
money  in  real-estate  mortgages,  be  sure  to  investigate  the  property 
carefully  to  determine  its  condition,  the  type  of  community  in  which 
it  is  located,  whether  the  owner  has  a  clear  title  to  the  property,  and 
whether  the  taxes  have  been  paid.  Do  not  forget  to  ascertain  whether 
the  owner's  financial  condition  is  satisfactory  and  that  lie  is  of  good 
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character.  Be  careful  not  to  make  any  legal  mistakes  regarding  the 
mortgage  contracts,  insurance  needed,  and  state  laws  involving  mort¬ 
gages.  Since  lending  on  real-estate  mortgages  requires  considerable 
capital,  be  sure  that  you  can  afford  to  invest  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  back  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
consider  the  possibility  of  having  to  take  over  the  property  to  protect 
your  investment,  and  decide  whether  you  really  want  to  take  on  this 
responsibility  at  considerable  cost. 


PROTECTING  THE  INVESTOR 

Sources  of  advice.  Although  you  can  get  advice  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  bad  investments,  as  a  rule  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  make 
money  on  investments  do  not  care  to  share  such  valuable  information 
with  others. 

Sometimes  information  on  certain  kinds  of  securities  may  be 
obtained  from  your  local  banker,  for  he  is  in  a  position  to  know 
what  securities  are  considered  by  his  own  bank  to  be  good  or  bad. 
However,  his  information  covers  only  a  few  of  the  better-known 
securities  in  which  his  bank  deals,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
anything  helpful  regarding  a  particular  security  in  which  you  might  be 
interested. 

Various  advisory  services  are  available  to  you  as  an  investor. 
Investment  counselors  are  especially  trained  to  study  financial  con¬ 
ditions  in  regard  to  stocks  and  bonds  and  may  have  some  very  valu¬ 
able  information  to  offer  to  you.  There  are  also  several  statistical 
organizations  which  gather  material  on  corporations  and  business 
conditions.  The  stock  broker  may  be  able  to  help  you,  but  you  must 
be  sure  that  he  is  reliable,  for  he  is  selling  securities  for  profit. 

Consulting  the  financial  sections  of  the  newspapers  and  certain 
magazines  is  sometimes  of  value.  You  can  also  get  much  material 
of  a  general  nature  from  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  in  the 
public  libraries. 

Syndicates  of  investors  known  as  investment  trusts  have  been 
organized  to  take  the  funds  of  small  investors  and  reinvest  them  in 
a  diversified  selection  of  sound  securities  to  be  held  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  your  money  is  spread  over  many  securities,  and  the 
risk  is  thus  reduced,  for  if  a  certain  issue  of  bonds  or  stocks  falls  in 
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value  that  loss  will  be  compensated  by  the  possible  rise  in  value  of 
other  stocks  or  bonds  in  the  investment  trust.  Theoretically,  this 
should  be  a  good  thing,  for  such  an  organization  should  be  better 
equipped  to  know  the  securities  market  than  the  individual.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  many  of  the  profits  of  the  syndicate  are  absorbed  in 
operating  expenses,  and  the  individual  investors  often  get  a  small 
return  on  their  money.  Furthermore,  some  investment  trusts  are  not 
operated  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Government  protection.  There  are  laws  in  every  state  designed 
to  protect  the  investor  by  regulating  corporations  and  the  securities 
they  issue  and  stock  exchanges  and  the  stock  and  bonds  they  sell. 
Some  states  subject  corporations  to  thorough  investigation  before 
allowing  them  to  organize  and  issue  stocks  and  bonds.  Most  states 
have  securities  commissions  which  can  give  you  information  on 
fraudulent  schemes  which  have  come  to  their  attention.  However, 
they  cannot  tell  you  of  the  relative  value  of  honestly  sold  securities; 
for,  though  a  company  may  be  honest  in  its  dealings,  its  securities 
may  still  be  a  poor  investment  because  its  business  is  not  stable. 

The  federal  government  in  1933  passed  the  Federal  Securities 
Act  in  order  to  protect  investors  in  securities.  Under  this  law  the 
brokers  who  sell  stocks  and  bonds  in  interstate  commerce  are  re¬ 
quired  to  inform  prospective  investors  of  the  true  worth  of  the  secur¬ 
ities  under  severe  penalty  for  falsifying  their  statements.  The 
Security  and  Exchange  Commission,  which  operates  under  this  act, 
compiles  complete  and  accurate  information  on  all  securities  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  This  tends  to  prevent  dishonest  stock  schemes 
from  flourishing,  but  there  are  several  limitations  to  the  commission’s 
power  of  which  you  should  be  aware.  The  work  of  the  commission 
does  not  cover  stocks  and  bonds  sold  within  a  state,  but  concerns 
itself  only  with  corporations  which  deal  outside  their  home  states. 
Furthermore,  although  the  commission  can  prevent  fraud  and  mis¬ 
representation,  it  cannot  guarantee  the  safety  of  properly  represented 
securities.  Although  this  federal  law  reduces  the  risk  of  meeting  dis¬ 
honest  practices  in  the  securities  field,  you  still  run  the  risk  of  losses 
due  to  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  to  business  failures. 
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Topic  3.  Insurance 

In  the  first  two  topics  of  this  unit  you  have  considered  two  ways 
to  put  your  money  to  work:  savings,  which  earn  a  small  interest  rate 
with  little  or  no  risk,  and  investment,  from  which  interest  and  divi¬ 
dend  payments  bring  a  somewhat  larger  return  with  varying  degrees 
of  risk.  A  third  method  of  employing  your  money  with  a  minimum 
of  risk  is  in  insurance.  You  will  find  it  worth  while  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  principles  of  sound  insurance,  kinds  of  insurance 
companies,  types  of  insurance  useful  to  the  average  consumer,  and 
intelligent  methods  of  selecting  insurance. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURANCE 

Definition  of  insurance.  The  world  in  which  you  live  is  filled 
with  many  hazards  over  which  you  have  little  or  no  control.  Insur¬ 
ance  is  a  means  of  protection  against  the  risk  that  one  of  these  dangers 
may  suddenly  strike  you  or  your  family  with  overwhelming  financial 
and  personal  loss.  To  create  insurance  a  large  number  of  persons 
band  together  and  combine  their  resources  in  such  a  way  that  when 
some  of  them  meet  misfortune  the  financial  loss  is  divided  among 
the  whole  group  rather  than  borne  entirely  by  the  unfortunate  ones. 
An  insurance  policy  is  a  contract  between  a  person  buying  insurance 
and  the  company  selling  it.  When  you  take  out  a  life  insurance 
policy  in  a  certain  company,  you  are  joining  many  other  people  all 
of  whom  are  paying  a  small  amount  to  cover  any  large  losses  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  few  of  their  number,  with  the  result  that  you  protect 
yourself  against  possible  losses  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  amount  of  money  your  policy  requires  you  to  pay  each  year  is 
your  insurance  premium. 

How  risk  is  divided.  How  do  the  insurance  companies  know 
how  much  to  charge  each  person  in  order  to  avoid  paying  out  more 
money  than  is  taken  in?  Their  charges  are  based  on  the  law  of 
averages.  Every  day  throughout  the  nation  many  accidents,  deaths, 
fires,  robberies,  and  the  like  are  reported.  Insurance  companies  have 
computed  mathematically  over  a  period  of  time  the  probable  number 
of  times  each  misfortune  will  befall  the  average  individual.  On  the 
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basis  of  this  probability,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  times  any 
hazard  occurs  and  the  number  of  people  being  insured,  a  fixed  indi¬ 
vidual  charge  can  be  computed  which  will  cover  payments  to  all 
who  are  harmed  by  the  hazard.  To  this  basic  charge  the  insurance 
company  adds  the  costs  of  operation. 

For  example,  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  is 
used  by  a  life  insurance  company  to  estimate  the  probability  of  your 
death  at  any  given  time  in  order  to  determine  how  much  to  charge 
you  for  life  insurance  at  a  particular  age.  Although  this  mortality 
table  has  been  in  use  since  1868  and  is  somewhat  out  of  date  today, 
it  is  based  upon  records  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  United  States 
reaching  back  many  years.  It  shows  how  many  persons  die  each  year 
at  any  given  age,  and  therefore  how  long  the  average  person  may  be 
expected  to  live  at  any  particular  age.  If  you  are  17  years  old,  you 
may  be  expected  to  live  a  little  over  44  years  more,  while  a  person 
50  years  old  may  be  expected  to  live  not  much  over  20  years  longer. 
Since  the  risk  of  a  younger  person’s  death  is  less,  and  he  is  likely  to 
be  paying  premiums  for  at  least  twice  as  long  a  time,  his  premium  is 
naturally  lower  than  an  older  person’s.  Another  way  of  interpreting 
the  mortality  table  is  to  take  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  100,000 
persons  of  a  given  age  as  the  basis  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
premium.  At  17  there  are  about  729  deaths  per  100,000  per  year, 
while  at  50  there  are  about  962  deaths  per  100,000  per  year.  This 
means  that  the  premiums  of  the  person  of  50  will  have  to  be  enough 
larger  to  cover  the  payment  of  approximately  233  more  persons  likely 
to  require  death  benefits  out  of  every  100,000  persons  whom  the 
company  insures. 

Sources  of  income  for  insurance  companies.  The  primary  source 
of  money  with  which  insurance  companies  operate  and  pay  off  insur¬ 
ance  claims  is  the  collection  of  premiums  from  policyholders.  The 
amount  of  these  premiums  is  so  calculated  as  to  cover  adequately  any 
possible  loss  sustained  by  the  company  in  paying  claims.  However, 
insurance  companies  also  receive  income  from  interest  011  loans  to 
their  policyholders.  If  you  find  yourself  in  financial  difficulties  and 
have  one  of  certain  types  of  life  insurance  policies,  you  may  borrow 
on  it  at  a  rate  of  interest  ranging  between  5  and  6  per  cent.  T  he 
interest  you  pay  is  a  source  of  income  to  the  company  from  which 
you  borrow.  Finally,  insurance  companies  make  money  through  in- 
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vestments  of  various  types,  largely  from  such  relatively  safe  ones  as 
first  mortgages,  government  bonds,  and  public  utilities  securities. 

Conservative  investments,  together  with  insurance  premiums  and 
interest  charges  on  loans,  afford  insurance  companies  enough  money 
to  assure  a  sound  financial  basis  for  their  businesses.  Only  in  times 
of  great  economic  upheaval,  such  as  the  last  depression,  does  an 
insurance  company  of  reasonable  size  lose  money. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Kinds  of  companies.  There  are  three  types  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies  now  in  existence.  They  are  known  as  the  mutual  company, 
the  stock  company,  and  the  mixed  company. 

The  mutual  insurance  company  was  the  first  kind  to  be  organ¬ 
ized.  The  purchase  of  a  mutual  insurance  policy  automatically  makes 
you  a  part-owner  in  the  company,  entitled  to  vote  on  its  business 
affairs  and  to  help  select  its  officers.  Policies  issued  by  mutual 
insurance  companies  are  generally  participating  policies,  that  is,  you 
receive  refunds  or  dividends  on  your  policy  premiums  at  the  end  of 
the  year  if  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  been  high  enough. 
Dividends  are  divided  among  the  policyholders  only  after  the  cost  of 
operation  and  a  surplus  or  reserve  fund  have  been  deducted.  Many 
people  prefer  the  mutual  insurance  companies,  because  they  feel  that 
the  payment  of  dividends  really  lowers  the  rates.  However,  the 
premium  rates  in  such  companies  are  usually  higher  than  in  other 
types,  especially  in  life  insurance.  Furthermore,  if  the  company 
suffers  losses,  policyholders  may  be  assessed  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  its  earnings  and  its  expenditures. 

Stock  insurance  companies  are  similar  to  ordinary  business  cor¬ 
porations,  which  are  organized  by  selling  stocks  and  bonds  to  persons 
having  capital  to  invest.  The  stockholders  rather  than  the  policy¬ 
holders  control  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The  dividends  of  the 
company  go  to  the  owners,  not  to  the  policyholders.  Policies  issued 
by  this  type  of  insurance  company  are  known  as  nonparticipating 
policies,  because  the  policyholders  do  not  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company.  Since  no  dividends  are  paid  on  the  policy  premiums, 
stock  insurance  companies  usually  charge  a  lower  premium  rate  than 
mutual  companies. 
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Mixed  insurance  companies  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  mutual  and  stock  companies.  They  issue  both  participating 
and  nonparticipating  policies.  Their  policyholders  share  the  divi¬ 
dends  with  the  stockholders,  but  as  a  rule  have  no  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  company  except  in  some  few  cases  to  vote  upon  officers. 

Selection  of  a  company.  Each  type  of  company  has  something 
to  commend  it.  On  the  whole  the  net  rates  of  the  three  types  of 
companies  do  not  differ  appreciably.  Whether  or  not  you  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  voting  rights  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
Since  most  policyholders  do  not  exercise  these  rights,  their  participa¬ 
tion  has  little  influence  on  the  management  of  these  companies. 

Your  choice  of  a  company  should  depend  upon  a  number  of 
factors  other  than  to  what  type  it  belongs.  Within  each  group  you 
may  find  companies  which  charge  high  rates  and  companies  whose 
rates  are  low.  You  will  also  find  in  each  group  companies  which 
are  financially  sound  and  others  which  are  not  so  reliable.  The 
length  of  time  a  company  has  been  in  operation  is  usually  a  good 
indication  of  its  reliability.  Few  unsound  insurance  companies  sur¬ 
vive  the  test  of  time.  The  older  companies,  therefore,  have  good 
reputations.  If  the  company  has  been  engaged  in  honest  and  sound 
financial  dealings  for  some  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  good  one  with  a 
reputation  for  prompt  and  fair  settlement  of  claims.  Such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  is  not  based  on  mere  size,  moreover,  for  there  are  many  small 
companies  which  have  had  good  financial  standings  for  many  years. 
Other  points  to  consider  are  the  manner  in  which  the  company  treats 
its  policyholders  and  the  safety  of  the  investments  it  makes.  You 
want  the  company  you  select  to  be  courteous  and  helpful  to  policy¬ 
holders  both  in  selling  policies  and  in  paying  claims. 

There  are  several  sources  of  information  of  which  you  can 
make  use  in  selecting  a  suitable  company  from  which  to  buy  an 
insurance  policy.  The  advice  of  a  reliable  insurance  broker  may  be 
taken.  Remember,  however,  that  an  insurance  broker  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  insurance  and  may  not  always  be  unbiased  in  recom¬ 
mending  a  particular  company.  Check  on  the  financial  soundness  of 
any  individual  company  by  consulting  cither  Dunnes  International 
Insurance  Reports  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  or  Best's  In¬ 
surance  Guide  in  the  public  library.  They  contain  reliable  and  un¬ 
biased  evaluations  of  all  insurance  companies.  T  he  latter  book  is  the 
best  for  the  average  consumer,  because  its  style  makes  it  easier  to 
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understand.  In  this  book,  the  companies  are  rated  as  to  soundness 
on  the  basis  of  an  alphabetical  classification  by  which  a  company 
receiving  an  A  rating  is  in  excellent  financial  condition,  one  rated  B 
is  considered  very  good,  C  is  good,  D  fair,  etc.  There  are  also  various 
insurance  counselors  who  charge  nominal  fees  for  advice  regarding 
the  selection  of  companies  and  policies.  Furthermore,  one  con¬ 
sumers'  organization  has  set  up  an  advisory  service  which  for  a  small 
charge  will  help  you  to  decide  upon  the  particular  company  to 
patronize,  the  kind  of  policy  that  is  best  for  you,  and  similar  problems. 


SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  INSURANCE 

Major  classifications.  Insurance  companies  offer  protection 
against  practically  every  kind  of  hazard  you  are  likely  to  encounter. 
Policies  are  issued  covering  the  dangers  of  fire,  flood  and  similar  acts 
of  nature,  burglary,  damage  or  loss  of  an  automobile,  injury  to  some¬ 
one  else,  poor  health,  unemployment,  accident,  and  death.  Other 
hazards  are  insurable  also,  but  they  are  of  little  interest  to  you  as  an 
ultimate  consumer. 

Fire  insurance.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  property  in¬ 
surance  is  fire  insurance.  It  is  issued  to  cover  loss  by  fire  of  such 
property  as  houses,  furniture,  automobiles,  etc.  Fire  insurance  on  a 
house  is  most  important,  in  terms  of  total  annual  value  of  policies. 
Such  insurance  covers  any  harm  to  the  house  by  fire,  smoke,  water, 
and  damage  done  in  putting  out  the  fire.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
forms  of  insurance,  because  damage  by  fire  is  one  of  the  more  remote 
hazards  likely  to  befall  you. 

Fire  insurance  companies  have  fairly  standard  rates.  If  you  take 
the  policy  out  for  3  years,  the  rate  is  2  to  2V2  times  that  for  a  single 
year;  while  a  policy  for  5  years  may  be  obtained  at  3  or  4  times  the 
annual  rate.  Thus  you  can  make  quite  a  saving  by  buying  your  fire 
insurance  for  5-year  periods.  The  rates  for  dwellings  located  near  a 
fire  hazard,  such  as  an  oil  refinery  or  a  munitions  plant,  are  higher 
than  those  on  homes  located  in  a  protected  area.  If  you  live  in  a 
community  where  the  annual  fire  loss  is  low,  your  rates  are  lower  than 
if  you  live  in  a  community  with  a  record  of  many  fires  each  year. 

Fire  insurance  is  quite  simply  obtained.  If  you  own  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  have  an  interest  in  it,  you  are  eligible  to  take  out  fire  insurance. 
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As  long  as  you  continue  your  premium  payments  and  retain  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property,  the  policy  remains  in  force.  If  you  sell  the  houser 
the  policy  automatically  becomes  void  unless  it  is  transferred  with  the 
permission  of  the  company  to  the  new  owner.  A  fire  insurance  policy 
may  be  obtained  from  an  agent  merely  by  answering  a  few  simple 
questions  on  an  application  blank  as  to  the  type  of  structure  to  be 
insured,  its  contents,  the  amount  of  insurance  wanted,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  people  seek  to  overinsure  their  property,  so  as  to  get  more  than 
it  is  worth  should  a  fire  occur  either  purposely  or  accidentally.  To 
prevent  this,  fire  insurance  companies  pay  only  the  actual  amount  of 
the  loss  suffered,  no  matter  what  the  maximum  amount  guaranteed 
by  your  policy.  You  can  insure  your  property  with  more  than  one 
company  only  with  the  permission  of  the  company  which  first  issued 
you  a  policy,  and  on  the  condition  that  both  companies  share  the 
fire  loss  proportionally. 

You  should  examine  the  policy  you  consider  buying  to  be  sure 
you  are  getting  the  protection  you  desire.  Read  it  carefully  with  an 
eye  to  the  contents  of  such  clauses  as  those  specifying  how  long  the 
policy  is  to  remain  in  force,  giving  a  description  of  the  property 
insured,  declaring  that  the  policy  is  void  if  you  make  any  false  claims 
as  to  the  value  of  your  property,  prohibiting  the  storing  of  certain 
highly  inflammable  or  explosive  materials  on  or  near  the  property 
without  permission,  requiring  that  you  exercise  due  care  in  prevent¬ 
ing  or  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  explaining  how  the  amount  of  the 
settlement  on  any  loss  is  determined.  Many  policies  also  include  a 
coinsurance  clause  which  provides  that  for  a  10  to  15  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  rate  you  can  insure  your  property  for  less  than  its 
actual  value  and  assume  the  remainder  of  the  risk  yourself.  The 
company  is  then  responsible  only  for  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  your  property  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the  policy.  Sometimes 
fire  insurance  companies  require  you  to  take  out  insurance  amounting 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  your  house,  so  that  you  would  receive 
only  $8,000  for  the  total  loss  of  a  home  valued  at  $10,000.  If  under 
such  a  clause  you  take  out  only  $4,000  worth  of  insurance,  or  onlv 
half  the  required  insurance  on  a  $i  0,000  house,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  responsible  for  only  half  the  loss.  Thus  if  you  should  sustain 
a  loss  of  $5,000,  the  company  would  pay  you  only  $2,500.  Some 
policies  state  that  the  loss  may  be  paid  as  the  company  sees  fit  in 
several  ways:  in  cash,  by  replacing  the  propertv,  or  by  repairing  it. 
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Standard  policies  have  provisions  for  protecting  you  against  other 
hazards  for  a  small  added  cost.  Thus  you  may  cover  your  house 
against  damage  by  earthquake,  flood,  cyclone,  lightning,  windstorm, 
hail,  etc. 

Automobile  insurance.  Automobile  insurance  is  essential,  espe¬ 
cially  for  automobiles  driven  by  high-school  students,  because  in  most 
states  parents  are  legally  responsible  for  claims  made  against  minors 
as  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident.  Automobile  insurance  protects 
your  parents  from  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  something  they  did 
not  do.  Even  if  you  are  no  longer  a  minor,  you  should  still  have 
insurance  against  possible  accidents  if  you  drive  a  car. 

Automobile  insurance  is  of  three  types  ( 1 )  liability  and  property 
damage,  (2)  collision,  and  (3)  fire  and  theft.  The  first  type  of  in¬ 
surance  does  not  cover  your  own  damages  but  protects  you  against 
your  legal  liability  to  pay  for  damage  to  persons  or  property  you 
may  injure.  The  other  two  types  of  insurance  cover  the  cost  of 
damage  to  you  and  your  car.  In  some  states  you  are  required  to 
take  out  the  first  type  of  insurance  before  you  are  permitted  to  have 
an  operator's  license.  Other  states  require  public-liability  and  prop¬ 
erty-damage  insurance  but  do  not  prohibit  your  having  a  license  if 
you  do  not  take  out  this  type  of  insurance.  Instead,  such  states  may 
take  away  your  license  should  you  have  an  accident. 

Public-liability  and  property-damage  insurance.  This  type  of 
insurance  protects  you  from  having  to  pay  damages  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  policy  in  case  of  an  accident  that  is  your  own  fault.  Policies 
are  issued  for  different  amounts  as  follows:  5/10,  10/20,  25/50, 
50/100,  etc.  If  you  purchase  a  5/10,  for  instance,  you  are  insured 
for  $5,000  against  injury  or  death  of  one  person  and  $10,000  in  the 
case  of  more  than  one  person  in  one  accident.  Should  someone 
successfully  sue  you  for  $5,000,  the  insurance  company  would  pay  it. 
If  the  damages  amount  to  more  than  $5,000  for  injury  to  one  person, 
you  must  pay  the  rest  yourself.  Such  protection  is  extremely  worth 
while,  since  awards  of  claims  of  $10,000  or  more  against  careless  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  are  not  uncommon. 

Sometimes  automobile  accidents  happen  in  which  no  personal 
injury  occurs,  but  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  to  the  cars.  Should 
you  be  at  fault,  having  property-damage  insurance  protects  you 
against  having  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  the  other  person's  car  or  other 
property.  Policies  of  this  type  usually  provide  for  damages  ranging 
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fiom  $i7ooo  to  $5,000  at  a  cost  somewhat  less  than  that  for  public 
liability.  In  general  insurance  against  property  damage  and  public 
liability  is  included  in  one  policy.  Some  policies  are  so  written  that 
you  receive  a  1 5  per  cent  safe-drivers’  award  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
you  have  had  no  accidents. 

Collision  insurance.  There  are  many  kinds  of  collision  insur¬ 
ance  protecting  your  automobile,  and  they  vary  considerably  in  cost. 
One  such  type  is  known  as  deductible  collision  insurance,  wherein 
the  company  pays  for  any  damage  over  a  certain  specified  amount, 
and  you  pay  for  all  damage  under  that.  For  example,  $25  deductible 
means  that  you  pay  for  the  first  $25  worth  of  damage  done  to  your 
car  in  every  accident,  and  the  company  pays  for  any  damages  which 
exceed  that  amount  up  to  the  value  of  your  car.  This  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  is  offered  at  a  reduction  in  the  premium  rates,  for  many  people 
do  not  have  accidents  in  which  the  damage  amounts  to  more  than 
$25.  However,  this  insurance  still  gives  you  protection  against  losses 
due  to  serious  damage  or  total  wreckage  of  your  automobile.  You 
may  if  you  wish  have  your  car  covered  for  the  total  amount  of  all 
accidents  at  a  higher  cost. 

You  may  have  your  automobile  insurance  policy  written  so  that 
it  covers  you  rather  than  the  car.  The  more  usual  type,  however, 
insures  the  car,  whoever  may  be  driving. 

Rates  for  automobile  insurance  vary,  depending  upon  the  type 
of  policy,  the  kind  of  car,  its  age  and  value,  the  locality  in  which  it 
is  usually  driven,  and  the  occupation  of  the  operator.  The  first  fac¬ 
tor  has  already  been  discussed.  The  type  of  car  affects  the  premium 
very  much.  Insurance  companies  group  cars  into  various  price  and 
age  groups  for  collision  insurance  and  into  occupational  or  use  groups 
for  property  damage  and  liability  insurance.  The  locality  where  the 
owner  does  most  of  his  driving  affects  the  rates,  because  certain 
communities  offer  greater  accident  hazards  than  others,  so  that  the 
cost  to  the  company  is  greater.  In  general,  policy  holders  who  do 
most  of  their  driving  in  the  country  get  lower  rates  than  city  drivers. 
Finally,  drivers  whose  occupations  require  them  to  use  their  automo¬ 
biles  throughout  the  day  must  pay  higher  premiums  than  those  who 
need  their  cars  only  to  drive  to  and  from  work.  Automobile  insur¬ 
ance  policies  may  be  further  divided  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
the  valuation  placed  on  your  car  at  the  time  you  are  placing  an 
accident  claim.  In  one  type  called  the  valued-form  policy,  you  place 
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an  arbitrary  value  on  your  car  at  the  time  you  take  out  the  policy. 
In  the  other  type  known  as  the  actual-market-value  policy,  the  value 
of  your  car  is  determined  by  the  price  it  would  bring  in  the  market 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Thus  you  can  see  that  rates  for  insurance 
may  vary  greatly  within  a  given  company.  Since  they  vary  just  as 
widely  between  companies,  you  will  do  well  to  compare  carefully  the 
rates  and  policies  of  several  companies  before  deciding. 

Fire  and  theft  insurance.  This  type  of  insurance  insures  the  car 
for  a  certain  amount  based  on  its  value  against  partial  or  total  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  and  against  loss  of  the  entire  car  or  any  of  its  parts  by 
theft.  The  cost  of  fire  and  theft  insurance  is  very  low,  for  the  com¬ 
pany's  risk  is  much  smaller  than  in  insuring  against  accidents. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  have  at  a  higher  rate  what  is  known  as  a 
comprehensive  policy,  which  includes  insurance  against  such  hazards 
as  windstorm,  hail,  flood,  etc.  Such  a  policy  is  often  combined  with 
collision  and  public  liability  and  property  damage  into  what  is  known 
as  a  complete  coverage  policy.  Whether  or  not  you  will  require 
complete  coverage  will  depend  upon  your  individual  needs.  You 
should  in  any  case  have  at  least  public  liability  and  property  damage 
to  protect  you  against  suit,  for  many  people  have  lost  the  right  to 
drive  in  certain  states  because  they  did  not  take  this  precaution. 

Health  insurance.  Health  insurance  provides  for  the  payment 
of  doctor  and  hospital  bills  when  you  are  ill.  Some  form  of  health 
insurance  is  very  advisable,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
family  spends  more  than  $100  per  year  on  medical  bills.  For  most 
families  this  is  a  considerable  outlay.  If  insurance  could  be  had  at  a 
nominal  sum  to  protect  them  against  such  a  financial  loss,  it  would  be 
of  great  value. 

Many  insurance  companies  provide  in  a  somewhat  expensive 
policy  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  your  salary  during  the  time 
lost  from  work.  You  should  investigate  such  policies  with  care,  for 
the  amount  you  receive  is  always  less  than  you  would  earn  at  work, 
the  period  covered  is  short,  some  policies  contain  clauses  which  make 
it  quite  easy  for  the  company  to  avoid  payment  of  the  benefits,  some 
do  not  allow  costs  for  certain  illnesses  or  for  an  illness  if  you  had  it 
at  the  time  of  application,  and  others  do  not  begin  payment  till  after 
you  have  been  ill  for  a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks. 

Because  of  the  obvious  need  for  health  insurance,  many  ex¬ 
perts  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  insurance  should  be  made  available 
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to  all  at  low  cost  through  a  state  health-insurance  plan.  In  some 
European  countries  this  plan  has  been  in  operation  successfully  for 
some  years.  In  England,  though  the  doctors  fought  the  plan  when 
it  was  inaugurated,  most  of  them  now  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
One  of  the  proposed  plans  for  this  country  provides  that  all  workers 
with  incomes  below  $3,000  a  year  should  contribute  2V4  per  cent  of 
their  salaries  to  a  fund  for  health  insurance.  Their  employers  would 
match  this  sum,  and  the  state  would  add  1V2  per  cent  to  cover  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs.  Persons  with  higher  incomes  might  be  provided 
for  under  special  conditions.  Under  this  plan  the  worker  would 
receive  medical  care  from  a  doctor  of  his  own  choosing,  receive  free 
hospitalization,  and  be  paid  $15.00  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
six  weeks. 

At  present  the  cheapest  health  insurance  is  offered  by  the  so- 
called  three-cents-a-day  or  group  hospitalization  plans.  These  are 
private  systems  in  which  groups  of  ten  or  more  persons  under  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  may  belong  to  a  hospital  association  for  the  payment 
of  a  fee  amounting  to  about  $10  a  year  for  each  individual.  Special 
rates  are  offered  when  a  man  and  wife  join  simultaneously,  and  still 
lower  rates  are  given  when  minor  children  are  included.  Thus  a  man 
and  wife  might  be  admitted  into  membership  for  $17.00  a  year,  or  a 
family  for  $22.00.  For  this  money  they  get  about  three  weeks  of 
complete  hospital  care  entirely  free.  Such  care  covers  the  cost  of 
the  room,  meals,  operation  equipment,  drugs,  dressings,  and  labora¬ 
tory  tests.  It  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  doctor’s  services,  how¬ 
ever,  for  he  must  be  secured  separately.  The  plans  vary  somewhat 
throughout  the  country,  providing  greater  or  less  protection.  Some 
associations  arc  better  than  others,  for  among  their  numbers  may  be 
found  financially  sound  and  unsound  groups. 

Accident  insurance.  Similar  to  health  insurance  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  accident  insurance  in  some  cases  also  provides  for  hospital 
fees,  medical  expense,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  your  salary  for  a 
certain  period  to  cover  loss  of  employment  through  illness.  I11  other 
cases  lump  sums  of  money  arc  paid  for  various  kinds  of  injuries.  One 
such  policy  provides  for  the  payment  under  certain  conditions  of 
$10,000  in  case  of  loss  of  life,  both  hands  or  feet,  the  sight  of  both 
eves,  one  hand  and  011c  foot,  one  hand  and  the  sight  of  one  eye,  or 
one  foot  and  the  sight  of  one  eye.  It  also  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $3,750  for  the  loss  of  one  hand,  one  foot,  or  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
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When  an  accident  policy  provides  only  for  a  cash  settlement,  the 
cost  is  generally  quite  low. 

You  should  examine  your  accident  policy  carefully,  for  usually 
the  full  award  is  dependent  upon  the  manner  of  the  accident.  For 
example,  in  the  policy  just  described  the  $10,000  awards  are  allowed 
only  for  accidents  involving  you  as  a  passenger  on  a  public  conveyance 
such  as  a  railroad  train  or  a  steamship.  Should  the  accident  occur 
while  you  are  riding  in  a  private  pleasure  car,  the  $10,000  awards  are 
reduced  to  $500,  and  the  $3,750  awards  are  lowered  to  $250.  As  a 
rule  the  insurance  salesman  will  call  this  to  your  attention,  but  it  is 
always  wise  to  find  out  for  yourself  by  studying  the  policy  carefully 
or  seeking  legal  advice. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

Purpose.  Life  insurance  should  be  given  special  attention,  be¬ 
cause,  while  it  is  the  most  common  type  of  insurance  bought,  it  is 
the  least  understood  by  the  consumer.  Life  insurance  may  be  defined 
as  a  type  of  insurance  which  protects  a  policyholder's  dependents  in 
the  event  of  his  death.  Strictly  speaking,  life  insurance  should  in¬ 
volve  protection  only,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
saving  money  or  as  an  investment.  However,  most  life  insurance 
policies  include  one  or  both  of  these  additional  benefits  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  premium  cost.  Life  insurance  as  sold  today  generally  supplies 
three  things:  It  provides  protection  for  your  dependents  in  the 
event  of  your  premature  death;  it  provides  savings  for  your  old  age; 
and  it  constitutes  a  means  of  increasing  your  estate  through  invest¬ 
ment  returns.  People  buy  insurance  for  one  or  more  of  these  reasons. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  advisable  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Cost  of  life  insurance.  The  size  of  the  premium  for  any  given 
life-insurance  policy  is  determined  by  a  number  of  factors.  First,  the 
cost  of  the  insurance  is  based  on  your  rating  by  the  mortality  table. 
The  younger  you  are,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  of  the  premium  for  a 
given  policy.  Since  your  greater  life  expectancy  enables  you  to  pay 
for  a  longer  time  than  an  older  person,  the  lower  premium  simply 
means  that  you  have  more  installments  in  which  to  pay  the  company 
a  given  sum  than  an  older  person.  Both  of  you  eventually  pay  the 
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same  total  amount  if  you  continue  the  policy  until  it  matures  or 
becomes  fully  paid-up.  The  next  factor  considered  in  calculating  the 
cost  of  your  policy  is  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  company.  Further 
charges  are  made  in  the  premium  for  any  savings  or  investment 
features  which  the  policy  may  contain. 

Often  people  buy  more  insurance  than  they  can  afford,  because 
they  do  not  consider  the  cost.  In  the  United  States  each  year,  on  the 
average,  policies  having  a  face  value  of  $5,000,000,000  are  allowed  to 
lapse  or  become  void  because  of  inability  to  keep  up  the  premium 
payments.  This  amounts  to  almost  half  the  total  amount  of  policies 
terminated  for  all  reasons,  such  as  death,  maturity,  surrender,  expira¬ 
tion,  change,  disability,  and  lapses.  From  this  you  can  see  that  the 
consideration  of  cost  should  be  kept  uppermost  in  your  mind  when 
deciding  how  much  insurance  to  purchase.  The  amount  of  life  in¬ 
surance  you  buy  should  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  policy  and  upon 
the  percentage  of  your  income  you  can  afford  to  set  aside  for  insur¬ 
ance  payments.  Estimates  differ,  but  most  experts  say  that  the 
amount  spent  for  insurance  should  vary  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
income,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  income  and  the  family.  If 
your  income  is  low  or  your  family  is  large,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  more  than  2  per  cent.  The  percentage  should  more  nearly 
approach  10  per  cent  if  your  income  is  high  or  your  family  small,  for 
you  can  then  afford  to  divert  more  money  into  insurance.  You 
should  not  allow  the  purchase  of  insurance  to  work  hardship  on  you 
or  your  family.  If  you  do  not  earn  much,  have  a  large  family  to  sup¬ 
port,  or  have  many  obligations,  you  should  first  make  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  many  policies  the  cost  of  the  premiums  may  be  reduced  by 
applying  the  dividends  upon  the  payment  of  the  later  premiums. 
You  may  use  these  refunds  on  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  mutual  and 
mixed  companies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  your  premiums  or  may  collect 
them  in  cash. 

The  type  of  life-insurance  policy  you  take  out  also  influences 
the  cost  considerably.  Term  policies  are  cheapest,  ordinary  life 
policies  next  in  cost,  limited-payment  life  policies  third,  and  endow¬ 
ment  insurance  most  expensive.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
comparisons  of  the  net  premium  rates  on  the  four  types  for  a  $1,000 
policy  at  35  years  of  age:  a  term  policy  is  listed  at  $8.69  per  year, 
an  ordinary  life  policy  at  $21.08;  a  20-ycar  limited-payment  policy 
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at  $31.47;  and  a  20-year  endowment  policy  at  $42.  However,  the 
premiums  are  higher  than  this  method  of  calculation  indicates,  for 
the  rate  one  actually  pays  is  the  gross  premium  rather  than  the  net 
premium.  The  difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net  premium 
covers  the  operating  expenses  of  the  company  and  also  provides  a 
margin  for  possible  errors  in  net  premiums  due  to  high  mortality  or 
a  low  interest  yield. 

Benefits  of  life  insurance.  The  benefits  of  life  insurance  lie 
mainly,  as  has  been  said,  in  creating  an  estate  which  will  protect  your 
dependents  if  you  die.  The  money  a  family  receives  from  the  bread¬ 
winner's  life-insurance  policy  is  intended  to  prevent  hardship  until  its 
members  can  become  readjusted  and  self-supporting.  This  was  the 
original  purpose  of  life  insurance  and  should  be  the  primary  one  to¬ 
day.  Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  protecting  your 
dependents,  but  it  runs  a  poor  second  to  the  savings  bank  as  a  means 
of  saving  and  falls  hopelessly  behind  many  securities  as  an  investment. 
Nevertheless,  your  life  insurance  may  provide  an  enforced  program  of 
savings.  The  premium  then  includes  a  charge  above  that  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  operating  costs,  creating  a  surplus  or  reserve  that  serves  as  a 
savings  account  from  which  you  may  draw  in  an  emergency  or  ac¬ 
cumulates  as  a  cash  estate  payable  to  you  when  the  policy  matures. 
It  is  true  that  you  have  to  pay  5  to  6  per  cent  interest  on  your  own 
money  if  you  desire  to  borrow  it.  It  is  also  true  that  the  amount 
of  your  insurance  benefits  is  reduced  if  you  do  not  repay  the  money. 
Although  it  is  an  expensive  savings  system,  many  people  would  never 
have  saved  anything  without  some  form  of  compulsory  saving  plan 
such  as  is  afforded  by  insurance.  This  savings  fund  also  gives  your 
policy  a  cash  surrender  value,  which  is  the  amount  the  company  pays 
you  to  cancel  your  policy  before  it  matures  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
continue  your  insurance.  Another  benefit  obtained  from  some 
policies  is  the  dividends  received. 

Kinds  of  life  insurance  policies.  Chief  among  the  many  kinds 
of  life-insurance  policies  available  to  you  are  term,  limited  payment 
life,  ordinary  life,  industrial  life,  endowment,  and  annuity. 

Term  insurance  is  the  cheapest  form  of  life  insurance  you  can 
get.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  simply  offers  you  protection  for  a 
limited  period,  without  any  savings  or  investment  features  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  premiums.  Term  policies  may  be  secured  for  periods 
of  from  one  to  twenty  years.  Five-  and  ten-year  terms  are  most  com- 
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mon.  They  provide  protection  for  that  time  at  about  one  third  the 
cost  of  ordinary  life  insurance.  If  you  die  during  the  term  of  the 
policy,  the  beneficiary  receives  the  full  value  of  the  policy.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  live  till  the  policy  expires,  you  get  nothing  from  the 
company.  This  saves  you  money  if  you  have  the  will  power  to  put 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  term  insurance  and  regular  in¬ 
surance  in  the  savings  bank. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  term  insurance,  convertible  and  renew¬ 
able.  The  former  allows  you  to  change  to  regular,  permanent  insur¬ 
ance  at  any  time  before  the  policy  expires.  Renewable  term  insur¬ 
ance  may  be  renewed  on  the  expiration  date  for  another  period  at  an 
increased  rate  according  to  your  age.  The  latter  type  is  usually  limited 
to  individuals  regarded  as  preferred  risks,  such  as  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  people  who  are  in  good  health,  have  occupations  free  from 
unusual  hazards,  and  are  of  good  character. 

Besides  furnishing  death-benefits  for  your  dependents,  term  in¬ 
surance  may  serve  a  number  of  other  purposes.  If  you  borrow  money 
from  the  bank,  you  may  take  out  a  term  policy  so  that,  if  you  die, 
your  dependents  do  not  have  to  pay  the  loan  out  of  their  own 
savings  or  earnings.  If  a  father  wishes  to  finance  a  college  education 
for  his  children,  term  insurance  provides  the  money  if  he  dies  before 
he  is  able  to  do  so  from  his  own  income  or  savings.  As  the  owner  of 
a  business  which  is  just  developing,  you  can  protect  your  investment 
by  taking  out  term  insurance,  so  that  if  you  die  before  the  business 
becomes  established,  the  funds  from  the  insurance  may  be  used  to 
carry  on  your  work.  Finally,  if  you  obligate  yourself  to  contribute 
money  for  any  purpose,  you  can  make  sure  by  taking  out  term  insur¬ 
ance  that  the  money  will  be  provided  for  the  continuance  of  that 
obligation  even  if  you  die. 

Limited-payment  life  insurance  is  a  type  of  policy  in  which  you 
pay  premiums  for  a  specified  length  of  time.  The  length  of  time 
varies  with  different  policies,  running  for  10,  15,  20,  25,  or  30  pay¬ 
ments  or  to  the  ages  of  60,  65,  or  70  years.  Such  insurance  assumes 
that  you  will  live  longer  than  the  specified  length  of  time  you  arc  to 
pay  premiums,  so  that  by  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  have  paid 
up  the  life-time  insurance  costs.  For  example,  a  20-paymcnt  life 
policy  compresses  into  twenty  years  the  payments  you  would  ordi¬ 
narily  spread  over  many  more  years  according  to  your  life  expectancy. 
Naturally  this  means  that  the  premiums  arc  higher.  At  the  end  of 
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20  years  you  no  longer  have  to  pay  anything,  yet  the  protection  con¬ 
tinues  till  your  death.  If  the  company  pays  dividends,  you  can  allow 
these  to  accumulate  and  pay  off  the  policy  in  less  than  20  years. 
Furthermore,  you  may  continue  to  receive  dividend  payments  for 
life  even  after  ceasing  premium  payments,  if  your  policy  is  held 
with  a  mutual  company.  A  limited-payment  life  policy  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  if  you  can  afford  to  pay  the  higher  premiums,  for  you  pay  up 
your  insurance  during  your  most  productive  years  and  are  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  premium  payment  during  your  old  age. 

Ordinary  life  insurance ,  also  known  as  whole  life  or  straight  life, 
is  the  kind  of  policy  most  commonly  sold.  On  this  kind  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  you  pay  until  death,  or  at  least  until  you  reach  the  age  of  96, 
when  you  no  longer  have  to  pay  premiums.  Next  to  term  insurance, 
it  offers  the  cheapest  premiums,  because  the  total  cost  of  the  policy  is 
distributed  over  a  longer  time  than  in  limited-payment  life  insurance. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  you  are  likely  to  continue  payments  all  your 
life,  and  in  later  life  the  beneficiary  the  policy  was  purchased  to 
protect  may  no  longer  require  protection.  However,  if  your  policy 
pays  dividends,  you  may  allow  them  to  accumulate  so  that  by  the 
end  of  30  years  the  reserve  thus  built  up  may  pay  for  all  remaining 
premiums.  If  as  most  people  do,  however,  you  succumb  to  the 
temptation  of  withdrawing  the  dividends,  you  may  have  to  allow  the 
policy  to  lapse  in  your  old  age,  because  you  can  no  longer  meet  the 
premium  payments.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  find  you  no  longer 
need  so  much  insurance,  or  if  you  can  no  longer  afford  large  premi¬ 
ums,  you  can  use  the  accumulated  reserve  to  buy  a  fixed  amount  of 
insurance  in  one  payment,  and  stop  paying  premiums  thereafter. 

Industrial  life  insurance  is  more  expensive  than  other  kinds,  since 
the  insurance  company  issuing  it  automatically  assumes  a  40  per  cent 
increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  purchaser,  because  the  great  majority 
of  the  policyholders  are  workers  in  industry,  earning  below-average 
incomes  and  engaged  in  occupations  with  many  hazards.  Many  of 
these  workers  take  out  such  policies  for  their  children.  Industrial  life 
insurance  affords  the  least  protection  for  the  amount  of  money  spent. 
About  all  that  can  be  expected  of  it  is  to  pay  burial  and  last-sickness 
costs,  for  industrial  policies  are  usually  issued  for  amounts  of  between 
$200  and  $300  with  $500  as  the  maximum.  To  make  the  cost  appear 
less,  such  policies  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  weekly  installment  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  premiums  instead  of  the  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual 
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premium  payments  usual  with  other  types.  Although  paying  a  few 
cents  a  week  sounds  less  expensive  than  paying  many  dollars  a  year, 
the  installment  plan  actually  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  policy  because  it 
increases  the  company's  collection  and  bookkeeping  costs. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  the  life  insurance  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  of  this  type,  attesting  to  the  fact  that  many  families 
who  buy  insurance  have  incomes  so  low  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
set  aside  a  monthly  or  yearly  sum  for  insurance,  even  though  to  do  so 
would  be  cheaper. 

Endowment  insurance  or  retirement  insurance  emphasizes  sav¬ 
ings  rather  than  protection  of  dependents.  The  purpose  of  such 
policies  is  to  pay  you  a  specified  amount  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
number  of  years  if  you  are  still  alive,  or  to  pay  your  beneficiary  that 
amount  should  you  die  before  the  specified  time.  They  are  a  very 
expensive  form  of  insurance,  since  you  pay  about  twice  the  premium 
required  for  comparable  amounts  of  ordinary  life  insurance. 

Endowment  policies  range  for  periods  from  10  to  40  years, 
those  for  shorter  periods  costing  relatively  more  than  the  longer  ones 
for  a  given  amount  of  insurance.  Most  incomes  in  this  country  arc 
not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  purchasing  an  endowment  policy 
considering  the  return  for  your  money.  Like  term  insurance  it  gives 
your  beneficiary  death  benefit  protection  only  as  long  as  the  policy 
is  in  force.  Once  it  matures,  the  insurance  does  not  continue  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  ordinary  life  or  limited-payment  life  policies. 
However,  if  you  can  afford  it,  there  are  some  advantages  to  this  form 
of  insurance.  For  one  thing,  it  encourages  and  requires  you  to  save 
toward  providing  a  fund  for  your  old  age,  as  you  might  not  otherwise 
do.  Second,  it  provides  for  the  payment  of  premiums  at  a  time 
when  your  earning  power  is  at  its  peak.  Finally,  it  pays  at  from  55  to 
65  years  of  age  a  monthly  retirement  allowance  for  at  least  10  years 
or  even  until  death.  If  you  live  less  than  10  years  after  the  policy 
matures,  your  beneficiary  receives  the  payments  till  the  ten-year 
period  has  elapsed.  If  you  do  not  die  in  the  10  years’  time,  the 
insurance  policy  agrees  to  pay  the  allowance  to  you  for  as  long  as  you 
live.  The  allowance  generally  amounts  to  $10  per  month  for  each 
$1,000  worth  of  insurance,  which  may  make  a  fine  supplement  to  a 
declining  income  due  to  old  age.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  the 
monthly  allowance,  you  can  take  a  lump  cash  settlement  at  the 
policy’s  maturity. 
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Annuities  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  life  insurance.  Nor  for 
that  matter  are  annuities  really  insurance.  They  are  a  form  of  sav¬ 
ings  and  investment  sold  by  insurance  companies,  and  having  cer¬ 
tain  incidental  insurance  characteristics.  An  annuity  may  be  defined 
as  a  steady  yearly  income  paid  at  regular  periods  throughout  old  age 
and  generally  until  death.  It  ordinarily  offers  no  protection  for  your 
dependents,  but  simply  protection  for  yourself  in  your  old  age.  You 
may  buy  an  annuity  policy  by  depositing  a  definite  sum  of  money  with 
the  insurance  company,  or  by  paying  for  it  in  installments  till  you 
reach  a  certain  age.  Should  you  deposit  the  definite  sum  in  advance, 
you  may  begin  drawing  on  your  annuity  at  once  or  after  a  period 
of  time  has  elapsed.  The  former  is  known  as  an  immediate  annuity, 
and  the  latter  as  a  deferred  annuity. 

The  income  to  be  paid  after  the  annuity  policy  matures  may  be 
arranged  for  a  definite  period  or  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  the  install¬ 
ments  being  larger  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  If  you  wish 
to  provide  for  your  dependents,  you  may  contract  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  is  likely  to  last  till  your  death,  and  have  the  remainder  of  the 
value  of  the  policy  paid  as  though  it  were  life  insurance.  If  you  live 
a  long  time,  and  use  all  of  a  full-life  annuity  fund  up,  the  insurance 
company  still  pays  you  regularly.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  be¬ 
cause  it  removes  all  worries  about  the  future  and  makes  it  possible  to 
receive  much  more  for  your  money  than  the  bank  interest  could 
amount  to  in  the  same  period.  Of  course,  only  those  who  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  a  large  enough  sum  in  their  lifetime  or  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  high  installments  can  hope  to  benefit  from  an 
annuity.  A  man  of  60  would  have  to  have  about  $15,000  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  an  annuity  of  $100  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Several  types  of  annuity  policies  are  issued.  The  life  annuity 
without  refund  provides  for  the  income  payments  to  begin  anywhere 
from  one  month  to  one  year  after  the  policy  is  purchased  and  to 
continue  until  the  last  regular  payment  preceding  your  death.  Under 
this  plan  there  is  no  return  of  the  money  invested,  even  if  you  die 
before  the  first  income  payment  is  made.  The  life  annuity  with  an 
installment  refund  provides  that  any  income  payments  due  you  but 
not  collected  at  the  time  of  your  death  shall  go  to  your  beneficiary 
in  continued  installments.  The  income  payments  from  a  joint  and 
survivorship  annuity,  which  is  taken  out  by  two  persons,  such  as  a 
man  and  wife,  continue  until  both  persons  have  died.  A  simple 
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joint  annuity  may  also  be  purchased,  from  which  both  persons  re¬ 
ceive  income  payments  until  one  of  them  dies;  then  all  payments 
cease.  A  cash-refund  annuity  provides  a  life  income  for  you,  plus 
a  lump  sum  to  your  beneficiary  upon  your  death  if  any  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  fund  still  remains.  The  50-per-cent  annuity  provides  for  half 
the  fund  to  be  paid  to  you  and  the  other  half  to  your  beneficiary 
after  your  death,  provided  you  die  before  you  have  been  able  to  draw 
out  more  than  your  50  per  cent.  A  life  annuity  with  a  guaranteed 
number  of  payments  may  also  be  obtained,  providing  that  if  you  die 
before  a  stated  number  of  years,  the  remainder  of  the  fund  will  be 
paid  to  your  beneficiary  until  the  end  of  that  period.  A  temporary 
annuity  provides  for  the  stopping  of  income  payments  at  your  death 
within  a  specified  time,  or  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  you  live  beyond 
it.  Certain  annuity  is  a  type  of  policy  which  provides  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  income  payments  for  a  definite  number  of  years 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  you  die.  From  this  paragraph  you  can 
see  that  there  are  many  possible  choices  you  can  make,  any  one 
having  certain  features  which  may  appeal  to  you  or  which  may  fit 
your  individual  needs.  In  deciding  which  annuity  is  best  for  you, 
you  may  find  it  helpful  to  secure  the  advice  of  a  good  insurance 
broker  or  a  competent  legal  adviser. 

Savings-bank  insurance.  In  Massachusetts  in  1907  a  different 
kind  of  insurance  originated,  which  permits  established  mutual  sav¬ 
ings  banks  to  write  life  insurance  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  on 
a  life.  Since  26  such  banks  subscribed  to  this  plan,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  protection  to  the  extent  of  $26,000.  All  agents  are  eliminated, 
for  the  policies  are  sold  over  the  counter  at  cost.  By  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  expensive  selling  methods  and  certain  management  ex¬ 
penses,  net  premiums  arc  as  much  as  22  per  cent  less  than  mutual 
company  rates.  A  modified  plan  of  savings-bank  life  insurance  was 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  in  1938,  against  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mutual  companies.  When  consumers 
in  other  states  realize  the  advantages  of  the  Massachusetts  plan,  they 
will  become  interested  in  its  adoption  in  their  own  states. 

Selecting  life  insurance.  Before  deciding  to  buy  life  insurance, 
you  should  first  determine  whether  you  can  afford  it.  Remember 
that  you  should  limit  your  total  insurance  expenditures  to  from  2  to 
10  per  cent  of  your  income,  depending  on  the  size  of  your  income 
and  your  family.  Do  not  buy  insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  ncccs- 
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sities  and  comforts  of  life  now,  allowing  the  future  protection  of  your 
family  to  deprive  them  of  their  present  well-being.  Should  you  de¬ 
cide  that  you  do  wish  to  purchase  insurance,  consult  a  reliable  broker 
regarding  the  type  to  get  and  the  company  to  patronize.  Other 
sources  of  information,  such  as  the  insurance  guides  or  advisory 
services,  are  also  very  helpful.  In  deciding  what  type  of  policy  to 
get,  be  sure  to  keep  in  mind  exactly  what  you  want  in  insurance. 
Do  you  want  protection  only,  protection  plus  savings,  or  invest¬ 
ment?  If  you  want  protection  only  or  want  insurance  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period  or  to  cover  an  obligation,  term  insurance  is  best.  If 
you  desire  the  maximum  permanent  protection  at  the  lowest  pre¬ 
mium  rate  that  you  can  get  in  a  policy  which  has  a  compulsory 
savings  provision,  then  ordinary  life  is  best.  If  you  can  afford  a 
higher  premium  rate  for  permanent  protection  with  a  compulsory 
savings  plan,  the  limited-payment  life  policy  will  enable  you  to  com¬ 
plete  paying  for  your  policy  while  you  are  still  employed,  so  that 
you  need  not  worry  about  premium  payments  in  old  age.  If  you 
have  a  large  income  and  have  little  need  to  protect  dependents 
but  desire  a  cash  retirement  fund  or  a  fixed  income  for  life  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  a  retirement  policy  may  interest  you.  Finally, 
if  you  have  a  sum  of  money  to  invest  in  a  life  income  without  any 
thought  of  protection  for  dependents  but  only  of  providing  for  your 
old  age,  you  should  consider  an  annuity  policy.  In  deciding  upon  a 
policy,  keep  in  mind  that  the  prime  purpose  of  life  insurance  is 
protection,  and  that  as  a  means  of  saving  or  investing  money  it  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  putting  your  money  in  the  savings  bank 
or  purchasing  good  securities. 

Topic  4.  Recognizing  Good  Money 

Throughout  this  book  we  have  been  talking  about  getting  the 
most  for  our  money.  But  do  you  know  that  you  can  easily  be  de¬ 
frauded  by  not  being  able  to  recognize  the  money  you  receive  in 
change,  as  a  result  of  your  purchases.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
from  time  to  time  unscrupulous  individuals  have  put  into  circulation 
coins  and  bills  which  have  been  made  fraudulently,  in  imitation  of 
genuine  money  issued  by  the  government. 

Counterfeit  money  may  resemble  genuine  money  closely  enough 
for  it  to  pass  through  a  number  of  hands  before  it  is  recognized  as 
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spurious.  But  eventually  someone  who  can  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  money  will  refuse  to  accept  the  counterfeit  bill  or  coin.  If 
you  happen  to  be  the  person  who  is  caught  trying  to  pass  such  bad 
money,  which  you  accepted  from  someone  else  as  genuine,  you  may 
not  only  lose  the  value  of  the  money  but  you  may  also  be  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  explain  to  federal  authorities  how 
it  came  into  your  possession.  It  pays  to  know  your  money. 


GOOD  MONEY  AND  BAD 

United  States  bills.  In  the  making  of  bills,  the  United  States 
Treasury  uses  the  best  and  most  desirable  paper  that  it  is  possible 
for  paper  mills  to  make  and  employs  the  best  engravers  to  work  on 
the  steel  plates  from  which  the  certificates  are  printed.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  excellence  of  materials  and  workmanship  employed  in  the 
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Genuine  Counterfeit 

making  of  government  bills  that  counterfeit  money  with  its  crudities 
and  defects  can  be  detected.  Bad  money  looks  bad. 

By  studying  a  government  bill,  noticing  all  its  details  and  how 
clear  the  printing  is,  you  will  learn  how  genuine  money  looks.  Ex¬ 
amine  a  bill— a  five-dollar  bill,  for  example— feature  by  feature.  Note 
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the  portrait  of  Lincoln,  which  appears  only  on  five-dollar  bills.  It  is 
lifelike;  its  eyes  are  clear  and  natural  looking.  Next,  look  at  the 
border ,  and  see  how  clear  and  distinct  are  the  fine  lines  which  cross 
and  recross  it.  Note  also  how  clear  the  printed  figures  and  letters 
are.  Counterfeit  bills  are  often  badly  printed,  with  flat,  unlifelike 
portraits,  indistinct  and  broken  lines,  and  imperfect  letters  and 
figures. 

There  are  further  distinguishing  features.  In  a  counterfeit  the 
saw  teeth  on  the  rim  of  the  seal  are  blunt  and  uneven;  on  genuine 
bills,  however,  note  that  the  points  are  sharp  and  regular.  Every 
bill  has  its  serial  number  printed  in  two  places:  under  the  word 
“America,”  to  the  right  of  the  portrait  and  again  to  the  left  of  the 
portrait,  lower  down.  Inside  the  border,  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  you  will  see  a  small  letter— the  check  letter— which  is  always 
printed  in  black:  it  is  printed  also  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  with 
a  number  called  the  face  plate  number,  also  printed  in  black.  All 
genuine  bills  are  printed  from  engraved  steel  plates,  and  each  plate 
has  its  own  number.  By  observing  all  these  details  as  they  appear  on 
a  genuine  five-dollar  bill,  you  will  be  in  a  good  position  to  recognize 
a  counterfeit  bill,  with  its  poor  uneven  printing,  bad  spacing  between 
letters  and  serial  numbers,  smeared  lines,  and  the  blunt,  uneven  points 
on  the  rim  of  the  seal. 

You  should  become  familiar  with  bills  of  other  denominations, 
particularly  the  $1,  $2,  $10,  and  $20  bills.  Bills  are  sometimes  raised 
to  represent  large  denominations.  For  example,  a  $1  bill  might  be 
altered  to  represent  $10;  and  if  you  accepted  a  $10  bill  with  the 
portrait  of  Washington  on  it,  you  would  be  the  loser  by  $9.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  type  of  bill,  all  bills  of  the  same  denomination  bear  the 
same  portrait.  You  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  portraits 
of  these  great  Americans  and  the  denomination  upon  which  each 
portrait  appears. 


Washington  appears  on 

all  $1 

bills 

Jefferson 

“  $2 

<( 

Lincoln 

“  $5 

** 

Hamilton 

$10 

Jackson 

“  $20 

Grant 

“  $50 

Franklin 

“  $100 

** 
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In  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  background  of  the  portrait  reproduced 
above,  note  the  flawless  execution  of  the  engraving  details  which  gives  the  por¬ 
trait  its  sharp,  clear,  lifelike  aspect. 

Other  paper  money  issued  by  the  United  States  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  portraits:  $500,  McKinley;  $1,000,  Cleveland;  $5,000,  Madison; 
and  $10,000,  Chase.  You  will  find  it  interesting  to  examine  any  bill, 
with  or  without  a  magnifying  glass. 

United  States  coins.  Since  counterfeiters  also  make  spurious 
coins,  it  behooves  you  to  study  the  metal  money  you  receive  so  as  to 
become  familiar  with  the  expert  workmanship  of  the  United  States 
mints.  There  are  several  ways  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  metal 
currency.  (1)  If  a  genuine  coin  is  rung  on  a  hard  surface,  it  will 
give  forth  a  clear,  bell-like  sound.  Counterfeit  coins,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  dull  sound.  (2)  On  a  genuine  coin  the  corrugated 
outer  edge,  known  as  the  reeding ,  is  composed  of  ridges  which  are 
distinct  and  evenly  spaced,  whereas  the  ridges  on  a  counterfeit  coin 
are  poorly  spaced  and  irregular.  (3)  Since  most  counterfeit  coins 
have  a  greasy  feeling  to  the  touch,  running  your  finger  tips  over  the 
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In  the  enlargement  of  the  counterfeit  background  above,  it  is  the  broken 
lines,  the  poor  execution,  and  loss  of  detail  which  give  the  counterfeit  portrait 
its  Hat,  dull,  smudged  appearance. 


coins  you  receive  may  keep  you  from  being  defrauded.  (4)  Genuine 
coins  are  very  hard,  whereas  most  counterfeits  are  made  of  soft  metals. 
Hence,  cutting  the  edges  of  a  suspected  coin  with  a  pocket  knife  will 
often  prove  whether  or  not  it  is  genuine.  (5)  A  suspected  coin  may 
he  tested  with  acid.  Scrape  the  coin  and  drop  a  little  acid  on  it.  If 
the  coin  is  counterfeit,  it  will  turn  black. 

Tire  “silver  test”  solution,  which  you  can  obtain  for  a  few  cents 
at  any  drug  store,  consists  of 


Nitrate  of  silver 
Nitric  acid 
Water 


24  grains 
30  drops 
1  ounce 


I  his  test,  however,  docs  not  apply  to  onc-ccnt  and  fivc-ccnt 
for  the  silver  test”  acid  solution  will  discolor  any  coin  which 
made  of  silver. 


coins, 
is  not 
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Genuine  and  counterfeit  coins  shown  in  nation-wide  educational  exhibits, 
as  a  part  of  the  educational  campaign  on  recognizing  good  and  bad  money, 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Secret  Service. 
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If  you  know  of  any  counterfeit  money,  or  if  you  receive  any 
counterfeit  money,  tell  the  police  at  once.  For  counterfeiting  is  a 
felony.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  any  person  who 
has  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  a  felony  recognized  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts,  and  who  does  not  at  once  make  such  knowledge  known 
to  the  authorities,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both.  Further,  the  United  States  law 
provides  that  all  counterfeits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  or 
any  foreign  government,  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  with¬ 
out  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  confiscated 
by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  any  person 
who  refuses  or  fails  to  surrender  the  counterfeit  money  can  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

By  knowing  your  money  you  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  your 
government.  (1)  You  will  thereby  help  to  eliminate  opportunity 
for  crime.  The  principal  reason  counterfeiters  defraud  so  many 
persons  is  the  carelessness  of  the  public  in  accepting  bad  money. 
(2)  You  will  reduce  losses  to  the  public.  During  a  recent  five-year 
period  losses  from  counterfeit  money  averaged  more  than  $1,000,000 
a  year.  (3)  You  will  save  the  expenses  of  investigation,  prosecution, 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners.  These  expenses  amount  to  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  United  States  Secret  Service  is  a  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  which  has  as  one  of  its  duties  the  suppression  of  the 
counterfeiting  and  alteration  of  all  paper  money,  coins,  bonds, 
stamps,  and  other  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  other  govern¬ 
ments.  Because  it  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  safeguard  the  public,  the 
Secret  Service  has  developed  a  nation-wide  educational  program  as  a 
preventive  measure  in  dealing  with  the  national  crime  problem  of 
counterfeiting.  You  will  find  the  booklet  “Know  Your  Money/' 
issued  by  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  an  interesting  and  valuable  aid  in  your  further 
study  of  good  and  bad  money. 

Projects  and  Activities 

1.  If  you  have  an  extra  dollar,  take  it  to  the  savings  bank  and  open 
an  account  with  it.  Note  carefully  the  procedure  you  have  to  go  through. 
Secure  copies  of  all  the  forms  you  fill  out  and  bring  them  to  class  to 
illustrate  your  report  of  what  you  did. 
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2.  Make  a  chart  comparing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  mediums  for  depositing  your  savings  which  are  discussed  in  this 
unit.  Consider  them  on  the  score  of  safety,  interest  on  your  money,  con¬ 
venience  of  opening  and  closing  an  account,  and  availability  of  your 
money  for  withdrawal  in  an  emergency. 

3.  Make  a  survey  among  your  friends  who  are  making  social  security 
payments  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  social  security  program,  and  prepare  an 
oral  report  of  the  results  for  the  class. 

4.  Compare  the  differences  between  investment  and  speculation, 
using  three  or  four  examples  to  illustrate  your  points. 

5.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  stocks 
and  bonds  as  forms  of  investment. 

6.  Using  the  market  quotations  from  the  financial  pages  of  your 
local  newspaper,  compare  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  given  security  over  a  period 
of  several  days  or  weeks.  Report  the  results  of  your  observations  to  the 
class. 

7.  In  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  the  various  types  of  life  insurance 
in  this  unit,  decide  what  kind  or  kinds  you  think  your  family  should  have 
and  justify  your  decision. 

8.  Prepare  a  report  to  give  before  the  class  on  the  relative  values  of 
savings,  investments,  and  insurance  as  means  of  putting  your  money  to 
work  for  you. 

9.  If  you  have  any  kind  of  insurance  policy  at  home,  study  it  care¬ 
fully  until  you  think  you  understand  it  thoroughly.  Then  bring  it  to  class 
and  explain  it  to  your  fellow  students. 

10.  Investigate  the  cost  of  similar  types  of  insurance  as  secured  from 
the  following  sources: 

A  savings  bank.  (Write  for  information  to  the  Savings  Bank  Life 
Insurance  Council,  110  East  42  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

A  co-operative. 

A  mutual  insurance  company. 

A  stock  insurance  company. 

Sources  of  Information 

Clark,  Evans,  Financing  the  Consumer.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
An  interesting  book  on  investments  and  similar  means  of  making  your 
income  work  for  you. 

Consumers  Union  Reports.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
New  York.  Life  insurance  is  critically  discussed  in  a  number  of 
monthly  reports  during  the  year  1938.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  relative  values  of  term  insurance  over  other  types. 
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Davis,  H.  W.,  Money  Sense.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Contains  detailed  and  carefully  explained  information  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  saving  and  investing  money  for  persons  who  wish  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  surplus  earnings. 

Better  Business  Bureau  pamphlets.  The  contents  of  five  of  these  pam¬ 
phlets  are  important  to  this  unit:  Facts  You  Should  Know  About— 
(1)  Life  Insurance ,  (2)  Oil  Royalties ,  (3)  Savings ,  (4)  Securities, 
and  (5)  Schemes.  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Incorporated, 
New  York  City.  Free. 

Gilbert,  Mort,  and  Gilbert,  E.  A.,  Life  Insurance— A  Legalized  Racket. 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New  York.  An  attack  on  the  methods  used  by 
insurance  companies  to  sell  and  maintain  policies. 

Gilbert,  Mort,  and  Gilbert,  E.  A.,  Life  Insurance:  Investing  in  Disaster. 
Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New  York.  Deals  in  a  highly  analytical  manner 
with  the  purchase  of  life  insurance,  comparing  the  different  types  and 
giving  advice  on  the  selection  of  the  proper  kind  of  policy. 

Harwood,  E.  C.,  and  Francis,  Bion  H.,  Life  Insurance  from  the  Buyer's 
Point  of  View.  Cornwall  Press,  Inc.,  New  York.  This  book  presents  a 
relatively  unbiased  picture  of  the  types  of  life  insurance  one  may  buy, 
advice  on  the  amounts  that  may  be  safely  carried,  and  includes  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  accident  and  health  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

Hughes,  R.  O.,  Fundamentals  of  Economics.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Boston, 
Contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  savings  and  investments.  The 
topics  of  thrift  versus  savings  and  of  investments  versus  speculation 
are  especially  well  handled. 

Know  Your  Money.  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  Treasury  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  A  booklet  containing  the  main  facts  about  counterfeit 
money.  Available  to  all. 

Leeming,  Joseph,  From  Barter  to  Banking.  D.  Applcton-Ccntury  Co., 
New  York.  A  recent  publication  on  the  story  of  money.  Written 
in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner. 

Linton,  M.  Albert,  Life  Insurance  Speaks  for  Itself.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  An  answer  to  the  charges  made  against  life  insurance 
companies  by  Mort  and  E.  A.  Gilbert,  in  Life  Insurance,  A  Legalized 
Racket,  this  book  gives  the  other  side  of  the  insurance  picture. 
Neither  book  should  be  read  without  the  other. 

Little  Gem  Life  Chart.  The  National  Underwriter  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  Published  yearly,  this  book  is  written  by  statisticians  for 
the  use  of  insurance  salesmen  and  others  who  have  reason  to  compare 
the  policy  types,  and  the  relative  costs  of  life-insurance  contracts. 
Even’  legal  reserve  company  in  this  country  is  listed. 
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Kennedy,  Ada,  and  Vaughn,  Cora,  Consumer  Economics.  The  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  A  consumer  problems  text  for  high  schools, 
containing  two  chapters  on  investments  and  insurance. 

Reis,  Bernard  }.,  False  Security.  Consumers  Union,  Inc.,  New  York.  A 
readable  book  on  the  purchase  of  all  types  of  securities,  presenting  the 
many  hazards  involved  in  investing  your  money. 

Smith,  Augustus  H.,  Your  Personal  Economics.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  A  book  offering  a  thorough  discussion  of  savings, 
investments,  and  insurance,  illustrating  these  subjects  with  many  in¬ 
teresting  tables  and  charts. 

Time  Saver.  The  National  Underwriter  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A 
digest  of  the  accident  and  health  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  the  United  States.  Purely  a  reference  book,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  offering  of  the  different  companies. 
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CONSUMER  EDUCATION  GOES  TO  WAR 

This  book  began  to  be  written  in  the  sunny  days  of  peace.  Store¬ 
keepers'  shelves  and  stockrooms  were  bulging  with  a  supply  of  goods 
such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  Manufacturers  piled  up 
huge  inventories,  even  while  their  factories  worked  only  to  part  of 
their  capacity.  Farmers,  with  amazing  new  machinery,  scientific 
methods,  and  steadily  improved  crops  and  livestock,  were  producing 
food  products  and  other  raw  materials  on  a  scale  that  made  surpluses 
a  national  concern.  It  was  a  time  when  finding  customers  for  all  we 
could  make  and  raise  was  the  most  obvious  problem.  Salesmanship 
and  advertising  were  working  hard.  And  sometimes  it  seemed  that 
a  consumer's  greatest  need  was  the  ability  to  keep  from  being  over¬ 
sold  by  eager  salesmen. 

Now  we  have  entered  upon  the  greatest  war  in  history,  a  war 
that  is  gobbling  up  our  raw  materials  and  our  produce  like  some  in¬ 
credible  monster.  Our  greatest  factories  work  day  and  night  to  arm 
our  troops,  and  only  a  bare  minimum  of  consumer  goods  can  be 
provided  for  the  ordinary  consumer.  Many  imports  are  cut  off. 
Farmers  and  all  others  who  produce  and  process  food  are  working  as 
never  before,  for  they  must  feed  our  armed  forces  all  over  the  world 
and  send  food  to  our  allies,  in  addition  to  their  usual  job.  T  he  once- 
crowdcd  shelves  of  our  stores  arc  growing  bare.  One  article  after 
another  disappears  “for  the  duration.”  Rationing  is  moving  steadily 
forward.  And  in  many  a  crowded  war-industry  center  all  a  consumer’s 
skill  is  needed  to  get  the  attention  of  a  hurried  salesman. 

What  shall  we  say  then  about  consumer  education  such  as  wc 
have  aimed  at  in  the  chapters  of  this  book?  Is  it  out  of  date?  Have 
wc  misdirected  our  efforts  in  becoming  educated  consumers  when, 
as  someone  facetiously  suggested,  there  is  nothing  left  to  consume? 
Or  does  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the  education  of  consumers 
the  greatest  importance  it  has  ever  had? 
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Topic  i.  Wise  Consumers— A  Great  National  Asset  in 
War  Time 

The  less  we  have  to  consume  the  better  we  must  use  every  ounce 
that  we  do  have.  The  scarcer  manpower  and  resources  for  production 
of  consumer  goods  grow,  the  more  we  must  concentrate  on  producing 
the  most  useful  things.  Our  country's  welfare  demands  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste— in  production,  in  distribution,  and  in  consumption. 
In  the  easy  days  of  peace  all  of  us— producers,  distributors,  and  con¬ 
sumers— developed  some  bad  and  wasteful  habits.  But  for  the  most 
part  our  mistakes  were  covered  by  the  flood  tide  of  American  abun¬ 
dance.  Only  a  few  persons,  who  like  divers  went  down  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  saw  clearly  the  errors  that  were  growing  on  us. 

Now  it  is  low  tide.  The  flood  of  abundance  has  ebbed  away,  and 
our  bad  habits  stand  out  clearly  before  us.  On  the  home  front  they 
are  enemies  to  be  conquered.  And  no  one  can  help  so  much  in  that 
fight  as  educated  consumers.  That  is  why  we  say  educated  consumers 
are  a  great  national  asset  in  war  time.  Let  us  see  what  they  have  to 
contribute. 

WE  MUST  GET  BETTER  NUTRITION  FROM  LESS  FOOD 

Our  energy  needs  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Many  a  soldier, 
drilling  and  exercising  from  dawn  to  dusk,  answers  mess  call  with  an 
appetite  such  as  he  never  knew  before.  Every  day  our  active  men  in 
all  the  armed  forces  need  meals  like  old-fashioned  threshers'  dinners; 
a  pound  of  meat  a  day  for  every  man,  says  the  Army.  Factory 
workers— and  there  are  millions  more  than  there  were— are  working 
longer  hours  at  a  faster  pace;  instead  of  a  lunch  consisting  of  a  few 
sandwiches,  they  now  need  to  be  served  substantial,  hot  midday  meals. 
Millions  of  women  accustomed  to  eating  rather  lightly  are  now  doing 
exhausting  physical  work  for  which  they  need  body-building,  high- 
energy  foods.  Farmers,  fishermen,  lumbermen,  and  many  other 
groups  whose  labor  supply  is  desperately  short  are  making  up  the 
difference  in  longer  hours  and  coming  to  the  table  ravenously  hungry. 
Even  office  workers  whose  tasks  are  not  chiefly  physical  labor  are 
driving  themselves  harder  and  needing  better  food. 

We  need  better  food  for  better  health.  The  physical  examina¬ 
tions  of  men  going  into  the  services  have  revealed  anew  that  many  of 


WHY  WE  MUST  DO  WITHOUT  THESE  THINGS 

Out  of  our  homes  and  into  the  battle  ...  a  picture  story  of  weapons 
forged  from  everyday  peacetime  articles  now  rationed  or  discontinued 
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our  young  people  are  undernourished.  We  are  eager  to  build  up  our 
young  men  and  young  women,  the  school  children  and  the  children 
below  school  age. 

Furthermore,  the  shortage  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  forces 
us  to  rely  more  on  ourselves  in  caring  for  our  health.  In  many  com¬ 
munities  more  than  half  the  professional  health  workers  have  gone 
to  war.  Better  eating  is  at  least  part  of  the  answer  to  the  problems 
thus  created. 

Many  foods  are  disappearing  from  the  market.  In  1943  about 
half  the  supply  of  canned  foods  must  go  to  the  armed  forces  and  into 
Lend-Lease  shipments.  Some  important  items  such  as  canned  sal¬ 
mon  are  being  taken  almost  completely  for  those  purposes.  Dairy 
products  are  growing  scarce.  So  also  is  meat,  with  the  ever-popular 
steaks,  chops,  and  roasts  especially  hard  to  find.  Many  another  food 
most  often  seen  on  American  tables  is  either  rationed,  or  is  growing 
scarce. 

These  scarcities  have  not  arisen  because  we  are  producing  less 
food— we  are  producing  much  more  than  before  the  war.  They  have 
arisen  largely  because  we  American  civilians  want  to  consecrate  a 
great  part  of  our  food  supply  to  winning  the  war. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  at  home  shall  be  badly  nourished?  No. 
But  it  does  mean  that  the  untrained  cook  whose  main  reliance  has 
been  a  can  opener  and  whose  sole  idea  of  preparing  meat  has  been 
to  fry  pork  chops  or  to  broil  a  juicy  tenderloin  steak  must  acquire 
a  fundamental  education. 

Meanwhile,  the  family  of  the  truly  educated  consumer  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  nourishing,  well-balanced  meals.  The  homemaker 
will  know  how  to  buy  and  prepare  the  less-popular  cuts  of  meat, 
which  are  not  so  well  suited  to  be  sent  abroad  to  our  fighting  men 
and  our  allies.  She  will  know  how  to  use  many  tasty  substitutes  to 
supply  the  same  nutritional  values.  No  longer  able  to  buy  the  articles 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  using,  she  will  know  or  learn  a  thousand 
little  tricks  of  preparing  delicious  meals  in  spite  of  everything.  Food 
experts  in  government  agencies  and  business  houses,  home  economics 
teachers,  agricultural  extension  agents,  and  writers  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  help  her,  and  she  will  use  their  help. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  families  whose  homemakers  are  not 
ingenious  and  resourceful.  They  have  depended  for  a  long  time  on 
a  few  set  habits  of  cooking  and  eating.  Probably  their  families  have 
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never  been  nourished  as  well  as  they  might  have  been.  Now,  if  the 
foods  they  have  depended  upon  so  greatly  become  scarce,  they  will 
not  know  what  to  do.  In  the  great  Irish  potato  famine  of  the  1840’s, 
the  Irish  people  need  not  have  suffered  nearly  so  much  if  they  had 
used  more  fish,  which  was  abundant;  but  their  habits  of  eating  had 
grown  stiff  and  inflexible.  Probably  in  these  days  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  few  Americans  are  so  narrowly  trained  as  that.  Nevertheless, 
unless  we  all  learn  a  great  deal  about  nutrition  as  quickly  as  we  can— 
and  help  others  to  learn  also— the  consequences  may  be  little  short  of 
disastrous. 

Great  Britain  has  already  pointed  the  way  to  what  can  be  done. 
For  many  years  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  in  England 
has  been  undernourished.  Since  1939,  while  supplies  of  food  have 
gone  much  below  average,  a  great  national  campaign  has  been  carried 
On,  to  educate  the  public  in  the  use  of  food.  The  result  is  that,  even 
though  there  is  less  food,  the  level  of  health  and  nutrition  in  Great 
Britain  is  better  today  than  it  was  in  1938. 

We,  too,  must  accomplish  this.  And  we  are  hard  at  it.  The 
National  Nutrition  Program,  sponsored  by  t'he  Federal  Government 
and  aided  by  many  food  manufacturers  and  other  agencies,  is  spread¬ 
ing  education  by  pamphlets,  advertisements,  the  radio,  and  in  every 
other  conceivable  way.  By  looking  through  magazines  and  listening 
to  radio  programs,  you  may  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  help  is 
available. 

The  patriotic  housewife  will  use  the  available  information  to  the 
limit  of  her  ability.  She  will  develop  her  skill  in  buying  and  using 
food,  not  only  to  improve  her  own  health  and  the  health  of  her 
family,  some  members  of  whom  may  be  engaged  in  the  war  effort, 
but  also  through  her  economy  to  make  larger  supplies  of  food,  raw 
materials,  and  money  available  for  use  wherever  our  government  has 
greatest  need  to  use  them.  Every  consumer  who  can  help  in  this 
way  is  a  national  asset. 

WE  MUST  CONSERVE  GOODS 

The  United  States  has  not  been  a  particularly  frugal  nation.  But 
now  we  know  that  there  arc  many  strategic  materials  wc  must  learn 
to  conserve.  Wc  must  also  conserve  manpower  and  transportation. 
These  things  wc  must  do  if  wc  arc  to  have  the  greatest  possible  strik- 
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ing  power  on  the  firing  line  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  vigorous, 
healthy  civilian  population  at  home. 

The  needs  of  civilians  do  not  cease  to  be  important  simply 
because  there  is  a  war.  We  can,  to  be  sure,  get  along  with  a  great 
deal  less  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  Some  things  we  can  do  without 
altogether.  But  many  goods  are  as  essential  on  the  home  front  as 
they  are  where  battles  are  being  fought.  Woolen  clothing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  needed  by  persons  who  live  in  some  parts  of  our  northern 
state  just  as  much  as  it  is  for  uniforms.  Rubber  tires  are  not  a  mere 
luxury;  our  whole  system  of  production  and  distribution  would  bog 
down  without  them.  And  so  it  goes  for  many  products.  We  must 
have  supplies  for  our  civilian  needs,  and  we  must  continue  to  make 
them.  Yet  every  bit  of  strategic  material  and  every  man  hour  of 
labor  we  are  forced  to  hold  back  in  order  to  keep  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  running  reduces  the  strength  we  can  put  behind  our  striking  arm 
across  the  seas. 

What  does  this  mean  to  consumers?  It  means  that  whenever  by 
skill  and  care  we  make  our  tires  last  an  extra  thousand  miles,  we  are 
adding  that  much  to  the  nation's  rubber  stockpile.  When  we  keep 
our  old  clothing  in  good  shape  or  make  over  garments  instead  of 
buying  new  ones,  we  are  saving  precious  fabrics  as  well  as  the  labor 
and  transportation  involved  in  manufacturing  them  for  us  and  in 
getting  them  to  us.  If  we  have  the  skill  to  keep  our  present  shoes 
in  good  condition,  new  ones  need  not  be  made  up  for  us  so  soon. 
The  supply  of  goods  now  in  the  hands  of  consumers  is  the  most 
important  stockpile  the  country  owns.  The  longer  we  make  these 
goods  last  the  less  we  shall  need  to  manufacture. 

Your  individual  contributions  of  this  sort  may  not  seem  large. 
Buying  one  pair  less  of  shoes,  for  example,  may  appear  to  be  a 
trifle.  But  the  savings  of  more  than  1 30,000,000  determined  persons 
can  add  up  to  incredibly  large  quantities.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  saving  the  materials  and  labor  that  we 
can  do  without,  in  order  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  war  effort.  Put 
a  keen  edge  on  your  ability  to  save. 

Salvage.  Conservation  is  by  no  means  completely  negative.  It 
is  not  merely  that  things  and  labor  do  not  need  to  be  taken  from  the 
national  stockpile  to  serve  us.  We  can  add  to  the  stockpile.  We 
can  save  old  silk  stockings  to  make  powder  bags,  grease  from  the 
kitchen  for  explosives,  tin  cans  for  tin  and  steel— essential  metals 
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This  housewife  is  helping  to  win  the  war  by  saving  her  waste  kitchen  fats 
and  taking  them  to  her  butcher.  Grease  saved  in  this  manner  is  converted  into 
glycerine,  from  which  nitroglycerine  and  dynamite  arc  made. 
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which  can  be  reclaimed.  We  can  hunt  up  every  bit  of  old  iron  and 
other  metals  for  the  scrap  drives.  We  shall  keep  at  it  month  after 
month.  And  as  we  do  so  we  hardly  realize  how  much  we  are  helping. 
But  the  help  we  give  in  this  way  really  makes  a  difference.  Many  a 
blast  furnace  would  be  cold  today  if  we  had  not  co-operated  in  the 
scrap  drives. 

Conservation  and  better  living.  There  is  another  side  to  this 
matter  of  conservation.  Maintaining  the  nation's  stocks  of  goods  and 
building  them  up  by  salvage  activities  is  not  the  only  objective.  Con¬ 
servation  is  also  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  our  living 
standards.  Your  family  automobile  will  probably  have  to  last  while 
this  war  lasts;  either  you  keep  it  in  good  shape  or  you  suffer  its  lack. 
Perhaps  you  live  where  fuel  oil  is  scarce;  then  either  you  must  learn 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  value  from  every  gallon  of  oil  or  you  will 
go  unnecessarily  cold.  To  give  only  one  more  example  of  many,  the 
boy  who  is  reckless  with  his  bicycle  this  year  may  have  to  walk  next 
year. 

Looked  at  in  individual  cases  this  may  seem  trivial  or  we  may 
say  callously,  “It  serves  them  right."  But  there  may  be  tragedy  in 
it,  too,  and  the  scale  of  American  living  may  deteriorate  needlessly 
as  the  war  wears  on  unless  we  act  promptly  to  save  what  we  have  for 
the  future. 

Once  again  we  see  how  valuable  wise,  skillful  consumers  are  to 
our  nation  at  war.  Long  before  gasoline  was  rationed,  they  were 
cutting  down  mileage  and  giving  their  cars  and  tires  tender  care. 
They  knew  about  switching  tires  and  maintaining  proper  inflation 
to  save  wear,  and  they  practiced  what  they  knew.  In  all  the  many 
phases  of  consumer  activity  they  fought  waste.  They  chose  to  buy 
well-made,  durable  clothing  and  furnishings.  They  took  good  care 
of  what  they  had.  When  war  came,  they  merely  intensified  their 
usual  practices.  They  knew  how  to  cut  down  their  use  of  things 
which  were  becoming  scarce  and  substitute  others  which  were  still 
plentiful.  They  were  disciplined,  able  to  live— and  live  well— in  the 
lean,  hard  economy  that  war  brings.  More  than  that,  they  were  able 
to  lead  others  in  the  program  of  conservation. 

Careful,  educated  consumers  are  as  valuable  in  their  way  as 
skilled  mechanics  and  craftsmen  have  been  in  production.  A  clever 
mechanic  not  only  knows  how  to  do  a  set  job  in  a  set  way,  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  unskilled  worker;  he  also  knows  many  tricks  of  his 
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trade,  and  he  can  devise  new  ways  of  doing  things  when  conditions 
change.  Just  so  with  skilled  consumers;  on  the  home  front  they 
are  the  "key  men/'  because  of  their  ability  to  master  the  conditions 
of  wartime  living.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  visualize  the  savings  and 
improvements  that  would  result  if  all  American  consumers  could 
co-operate  efficiently. 

WE  MUST  FIGHT  INFLATION 

History  shows  that  wars  have  always  been  accompanied  by  a 
period  of  inflation,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  period  of  sickening 
deflation.  We  saw  it  happen  in  the  World  War,  when  the  general 
level  of  prices  rose  about  250  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  war  was  in¬ 
creased  by  some  $15,000,000,000.  Prices  of  ordinary  necessities  like 
butter  and  eggs  went  so  high  that  people  on  fixed  incomes  could 
hardly  buy  them.  Then  after  the  war  came  the  crash  of  1921,  with 
financial  ruin  for  many.  A  brief  period  of  prosperity  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  made  possible  by  high  tariffs,  ensued;  but  the 
farmers  were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  incurred  in  the 
beginning  when  the  high  war  prices  slumped.  Prices  of  stocks  rose, 
but  the  prices  bore  no  fair  relation  to  the  real  values  of  the  properties 
represented.  And  the  stage  was  set  for  the  great  depression  of  the 
i93o’s. 

With  variations  in  intensity  and  particulars,  the  same  cycle  has 
accompanied  war  after  war— dizzy  inflation,  disaster,  and  then  the 
long,  dreary  road  back. 

It  always  happens,  because  the  basic  conditions  are  always  the 
same.  Briefly,  here  is  what  takes  place:  The  production  necessary 
to  fight  the  war  makes  new  jobs,  raises  employment  to  high  levels. 
Factories  and  farms  work  at  top  speed.  Employers  bid  against  each 
other  for  workers,  and  wages  go  up.  The  national  income  rises 
sharply,  and  the  people  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend.  At  the 
same  time  the  war  production  eats  up  the  very  things  people  would 
like  to  spend  their  money  for;  consumer  goods  become  scarce.  Buyers 
with  money  to  spend  compete  for  the  small  supplies  of  goods.  Prices 
go  higher  and  higher  to  staggering  heights.  The  normal  relationships 
among  prices  are  broken  down,  and  things  shift  so  rapidly  it  becomes 
impossible  to  plan  a  smooth  flow  of  goods.  The  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion  breaks  down.  The  fighting  of  the  war  is  slowed  up.  Civilians 
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cannot  satisfy  their  needs,  and  there  is  a  long  trail  of  needless  human 
misery. 

In  this  war,  because  we  think  we  know  how  to  detect  inflation 
at  the  start,  we  shall  be  able  to  stop  it,  or  at  least  to  slow  it  up 
greatly.  We  have  profited  from  our  previous  experience  and  from 
those  of  other  countries.  Our  economic  experts  in  the  government 
and  elsewhere  have  ways  of  diagnosing  the  situation  from  week  to 
week,  and  remedies  can  be  devised  for  each  situation.  In  1942  the 
President  outlined  a  comprehensive  seven-point  program  to  block  in¬ 
flation,  which  has  been  put  into  action  by  various  measures. 

Already  the  records  show  that  the  measures  we  have  taken  thus 
far  have  helped  greatly.  There  have  been  price  rises,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  comparable  period  of  World  War  I. 
The  Price  Administrator  declared  that  by  January,  1943,  price  con¬ 
trols  had  saved  the  government  $25,000,000,000  and  consumers  $6,- 
000,000,006  more,  a  total  of  $31,000,000,000. 

But  the  battle  against  inflation  is  far  from  being  won.  The  pres¬ 
sure  on  prices  is  tremendous.  Food  costs  rose  about  12  per  cent 
during  1942.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  this  rise  came  after  price 
controls  had  been  established  is  due  in  part  to  the  exempting  from 
the  price-control  program  of  certain  fresh  foods  and  dairy  products. 
By  January,  1943,  food  cost  42  per  cent  more  than  it  did  in  August, 
1939.  Prices  of  various  articles  of  clothing  and  shoes  went  up  from 
10  to  30  per  cent  during  1942.  The  pressure  grows  greater  as  time 
goes  on  because  consumers'  incomes  for  1943  are  totaling  toward  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  $175,000,000,000  and  because  many  con¬ 
sumers'  goods,  the  manufacture  of  which  stopped  soon  after  war  was 
declared,  have  finally  reached  the  bottom  of  held-over  stocks.  The 
pressure  of  such  a  difference  between  incomes  and  supplies  cannot 
be  held  back  simply  by  price-control  laws.  Every  point  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  program  must  be  fully  carried  out  if  the  fight  against  inflation 
is  to  be  waged  successfully.  During  1943  about  four  dollars  out  of 
every  seven  must  go  to  the  government  for  war  production. 

“But  what  part,"  you  may  be  saying,  “does  the  consumer  have  in 
all  this?  Isn't  this  something  the  government  must  care  for?"  The 
simple  answer  is  that  as  consumers  we  must  join  the  fight  on  inflation 
or  it  will  not  be  won.  Once  again  educated,  intelligent  consumers 
who  understand  the  total  situation  must  stand  in  the  front  line  and 
lead  the  fight. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME? 
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For  one  thing  we  must  work  together  to  get  and  maintain  the 
needed  legislation  and  regulation.  This  is  hard  to  achieve,  partly 
because  higher  prices  are  tempting  to  nearly  everyone.  Very  natur¬ 
ally,  workers  want  more  pay,  businessmen  more  profits,  farmers 
higher  prices  for  their  crops.  Consequently,  it  is  very  hard  to  pass 
the  sober,  far-sighted  laws  we  need  and  to  keep  them  enforced.  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  other  officials  need  the  support  of  consumers  who  can 
see  ahead  and  understand  that  sacrificing  some  small  gains  now  will 
save  us  in  the  long  run. 

Most  important  among  the  laws  which  the  situation  demands 
and  consumers  should  support  are  very  stringent  tax  laws.  Such  laws 
are  always  unpopular  because  so  many  people  do  not  understand  why 
they  should  be  passed;  they  will  not  be  passed  unless  those  who  do 
understand  the  need  give  Congressmen  their  wholehearted  and  active 
support.  For  two  important  reasons  we  need  very  much  higher  taxes 
than  we  are  likely  to  get. 

1.  To  pay  as  much  of  the  war  cost  as  we  can  now  while  money 
is  plentiful,  to  hold  down  the  national  debt,  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  government  deficit  financing,  which  is  in  itself  highly 
inflationary. 

2.  To  drain  off  the  extra  purchasing  power  from  consumers' 
pockets  and  thus  help  to  keep  down  the  buying  pressure  that  forces 
prices  up. 

Wise  and  patriotic  consumers  will  pay  their  share  of  high  war 
taxes  cheerfully  and  will  help  others  understand  why  they  should 
support  high  taxes.  Lobbyists  for  high  taxes  have  never  been  very 
common,  but  if  you  will  be  one  in  your  community  you  will  be 
doing  a  good  service. 

Another  means  of  supplying  money  for  the  war  effort  and  at  the 
same  time  draining  off  inflationary  purchasing  power  is  through  the 
buying  of  War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  is  an  especially  good  way  of  making  your  contribution: 

i  .  Every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Bonds  is  a  dollar  you  will  not 
try  to  use  in  buying  consumer  goods.  Thus,  you  lessen  the  infla¬ 
tionary  pressure. 

2.  For  every  dollar  you  now  put  into  War  Bonds  you  can  buy 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  after  the  war.  Then  prices  will 
be  lower,  and  you  will  get  better  values.  Furthermore,  the  period 
after  the  war  will  tend  to  be  a  period  of  deflation,  and  your  using 
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extra  buying  power  then  will  be  just  as  patriotic  as  your  not  using  it 
now. 

3.  Every  dollar  which  the  government  can  borrow  out  of  your 
current  income  it  does  not  need  to  borrow  from  the  banks.  When 
the  government  borrows  from  you,  your  buying  power  is  reduced, 
thus  lessening  the  threat  from  inflation,  whereas  borrowing  from 
banks  creates  inflation  because  it  is  almost  the  same  as  issuing  addi¬ 
tional  paper  money. 

There  is  no  question,  then,  about  the  fact  that  it  is  the  simple 
duty  of  every  American  to  save  rigorously  and  buy  all  the  War  Stamps 
and  Bonds  he  can. 

Here  again  we  see  how  great  an  asset  educated  consumers,  who 
understand  the  principles  of  buying  and  of  saving,  can  be  to  America. 
Uneducated  consumers  may  not  understand  the  needs  of  the  war 
economy;  they  may  be  short-sighted  and  unwilling  to  make  present 
sacrifices  for  future  benefits.  Educated  consumers  understand  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  dangers  it  brings;  they  know  they  are  helping  themselves 
as  well  as  their  country  when  they  support  necessary  legislation  and 
save  money  to  lend  it  to  the  government. 

Furthermore,  consumers  who  are  skillful,  even  though  they  have 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  may  not  be  able  to  save.  Without 
the  help  of  planned  budgets,  and  not  knowing  the  many  techniques 
of  buymanship,  they  may  continue  to  find  each  month  that  all  their 
money  is  gone  before  they  get  to  the  War  Savings  window.  Trained 
consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  know  how  to  budget  and  live  by  their 
budgets.  They  know  how  to  cut  the  corners  in  buying  in  order  to 
meet  their  needs  economically.  Even  with  the  cost  of  living  going 
up,  they  will  always  have  something  left  to  put  into  a  savings  account 
or  to  invest  in  War  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

Now  we  must  not  assume  that  these  educated  consumers  we 
have  been  talking  about  include  only  persons  who  have  taken  con 
sumer-education  courses.  Many  of  the  best-educated  consumers  are 
practical  men  and  women  who  have  never  even  heard  of  consumer 
education.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  clear  to  you  by  now  that  if  you 
have  had  special  training  as  a  consumer  you  have  an  added  resource 
to  offer  your  country.  You  arc  like  a  skilled  mechanic  or  a  skilled 
manager  in  a  production  plant. 

Having  this  resource,  you  have  also  a  responsibility  to  use  it  for 
your  country's  good.  For  in  this  democracy  everyone  must  con- 
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tribute  to  the  common  effort  according  to  his  unique  ability.  Inas¬ 
much  as  conditions  change  rapidly  in  wartime,  you  must  look  to  the 
daily  newspapers,  the  radio,  and  government  pamphlets  for  precise 
direction.  But  in  the  general  war  effort  you,  as  a  thoughtful,  pa¬ 
triotic  consumer,  will  undoubtedly  feel  it  your  duty: 

1.  To  budget  carefully  and  use  every  dollar  you  can  spare  to  buy 
War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 

2.  To  use  the  goods  you  now  have— especially  some  critical  goods 
—with  great  care  and  make  them  last  as  long  as  possible 

3.  To  salvage  for  further  use  every  bit  you  can  of  rubber,  metal, 
grease,  and  other  materials  the  government  may  request 

4.  To  encourage  the  making  of  good  laws  and  regulations,  obey 
them  fully,  and  help  in  their  enforcement 

5.  To  lead  the  way  or  co-operate  with  the  leaders  in  organizing 
consumers,  thus  helping  everyone  to  understand  the  situation  and 
influencing  others  to  co-operate  in  all  necessary  measures  cheerfully 
and  well 

6.  To  keep  yourself  informed  of  latest  developments  and  the 
policies  and  wishes  of  your  government,  and  help  others  likewise  to  be 
informed 

7.  To  use  all  your  skill  and  understanding  as  a  consumer  in  the 
service  of  your  America 

Topic  2.  The  Wartime  Economic  Program  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Movement 

The  consumer  movement  has  been  gathering  momentum  for 
more  than  two  decades.  Loosely  organized  at  first,  it  progressed 
from  the  mere  impetuous  urge  of  some  persons  to  remake  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  overnight  to  a  steady  determination  to  improve  the 
consumers'  situation  by  systematic,  constructive  work.  It  was  gradu¬ 
ally  coming  into  focus  upon  certain  great  objectives,  among  the  more 
important  of  which  have  been: 

1.  Development  of  standards  for  consumer  goods 

2.  Grading  and  grade  labeling,  on  the  basis  of  uniform  standards, 
of  those  goods  which  are  adapted  to  a  simple  grading  system 

3.  Clear,  informative  labeling,  as  far  as  possible  according  to  uni¬ 
form  standards,  of  other  goods  which  are  too  complex  for  a  simple 
grading  system 
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4.  Steady  improvement  of  the  distributive  system  to  satisfy  con¬ 
sumers'  wants  with  maximum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost 

5.  Protection  of  consumers  against  all  forms  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  fraud 

Now,  when  we  especially  need  to  eliminate  waste,  we  are  trying 
to  develop  a  system  in  which  a  consumer  can  select  goods  so  accur¬ 
ately  that  he  meets  his  needs  with  the  greatest  possible  economy,  both 
in  terms  of  his  own  money  and  in  terms  of  the  materials  and  man¬ 
power  he  diverts  from  war  production.  Neither  material  nor  man¬ 
power  can  be  spared  for  making  and  selling  goods  that  wear  out  faster 
than  necessary  or  that  are  not  of  great  use  anyway.  In  this  situation 
the  goals  for  which  consumers  have  been  working  have  new  proof  of 
their  rightness;  and  the  progress  which  has  already  been  made  is  of 
great  value. 


STANDARDS  FOR  CONSUMER  GOODS 

The  development  and  adoption  of  accurate  standards  for  a  com¬ 
modity  is  a  long,  technical  process.  Therefore  it  is  fortunate  that  so 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  standardization  before  the  war. 
Since  the  war  began,  the  standardization  work  carried  on  by  the 
government  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  maintained  a  Standards  Division  dealing  with  consumer 
goods,  while  the  War  Production  Board  has  gone  even  further  with 
the  standardization  of  industrial  goods.  Along  with  the  development 
of  standards  has  come  a  great  deal  of  simplification;  that  is,  duplica¬ 
tions  have  been  reduced.  In  place  of  large  numbers  of  models  of 
many  articles  which  were  once  manufactured  production  is  now 
concentrated  on  a  few,  with  great  savings  in  materials  and  man¬ 
power.  Where  standards  and  standard  terms  were  already  available, 
it  was  much  easier  to  decide  upon  the  kind  of  models  to  be  produced 
and  to  supply  descriptions  for  them. 

Of  course,  an  extreme  degree  of  standardization  and  simplifica¬ 
tion  is  made  necessary  only  by  the  war  emergency,  and  110  one  wants 
to  limit  production  permanently  to  a  few  standard  models.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  great  diversity  of  products  on  the  market  was  largely  a 
result  of  chance  and  never  represented  any  real  advantage  to  either 
producers  or  consumers.  I11  fact,  standardization  and  simplification 
have  in  many  cases  made  possible  great  savings  to  producers,  which 
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will  naturally  also  be  of  advantage  to  consumers.  Therefore,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  many  of  the  standards  now  adopted  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  and  improved  even  after  the  war,  and  the  whole 
movement  toward  standardization  will  be  accelerated  because  every¬ 
one  concerned  will  find  it  advantageous. 

GRADING  AND  LABELING 

Grading  and  labeling  of  consumer  goods  may  well  be  discussed 
along  with  the  use  of  standards.  For  grades  and  labels  cannot  be 
fully  meaningful  unless  they  are  based  on  standards;  and  standards 
are  not  fully  useful  unless  we  pass  them  along  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  labels,  where  possible,  based  upon  standardized  grading. 

The  labeling  systems  we  have  already  developed  are  assisting 
greatly  in  that  accuracy  of  selection  which  wartime  economy  de¬ 
mands.  In  the  present  scarcity  of  wool,  for  example,  the  labels  re¬ 
quired  under  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1940  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  saving  consumers  from  grave  errors  and  exploitation  and  assisting 
in  the  best  use  of  our  national  wool  supply.  Likewise,  with  silk  and 
nylon  hosiery  practically  off  the  market,  the  labeling  of  other  kinds 
is  most  necessary.  Labels  may  tell  not  only  what  materials  are  used 
but  they  may  also  furnish  much  information  about  the  proper  use 
and  care  of  goods,  thus  aiding  in  conservation.  The  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  announced  in  December,  1942,  that  grade  labeling  of  the  1943 
pack  of  canned 'fruits  and  vegetables  would  be  compulsory.  Many 
people  believe  that  we  have  still  not  gone  far  enough.  It  is  possible 
that  as  the  war  goes  on,  standardized  labeling  will  be  considerably 
increased  under  government  supervision. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  government  much  of  the  reason 
for  wartime  standardization,  grading,  and  labeling  has  grown  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  price-control  system  and  the  fight  on  inflation. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  price  control  unless  quantity 
and  quality  standards  are  available.  Take  meat  as  an  example.  To 
the  man  on  the  street  it  may  seem  a  very  simple  matter  to  fix  the 
ceiling  price  of  round  steak  at,  say,  48  cents  per  pound.  But  pre¬ 
cisely  what  quality  of  round  steak  shall  sell  at  this  price?  Suppose 
we  say  the  packer's  first  grade  only  shall  command  this  ceiling.  But 
exactly  what  does  this  mean?  The  packer's  grades  are  not  based  on 
published,  uniform  standards.  Pressed  by  the  need  for  meeting  his 
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costs  he  may  “upgrade”  some  second-grade  beef  and  sell  it  as  first- 
grade.  Then  our  price  control  is  no  longer  really  an  accurate  control, 
since  some  second-grade  meat  has  risen  to  first-grade  prices,  some 
third-grade  meat  to  second-grade  prices,  etc.  A  ceiling  price  has 
meaning  only  when  it  refers  to  goods  of  constant  quantity  and  quality, 
which  are  capable  of  being  checked  according  to  some  sort  of  ob¬ 
jective  standard. 

What  actually  happened  with  respect  to  meat  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  In  1942  the  government  moved  against  a  number  of  packers, 
alleging  that  they  were  designating  unusual  proportions  of  meat  as 
top  grades.  As  a  result,  meat  to  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  under 
AA  and  A  grades  is  now  graded  under  government  supervision.  And 
for  other  grades  as  well  the  great  packing  companies  are  using  the 
government  grading  service  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Thus  stan¬ 
dards  for  consumer  goods  and  standardized  labels  have  joined  the 
fight  on  inflation. 

With  respect  to  meats  and  many  other  commodities  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  wartime  standards  is  also  being  helped  along  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government,  which  has  become  by 
far  the  largest  customer,  buys  wholly  on  specification.  In  many  cases 
the  producer  or  seller,  having  graded  a  large  part  of  his  wares  for 
government  sale,  may  well  go  on  to  do  the  same  with  the  rest.  Then, 
too,  many  more  persons  in  all  kind  of  jobs  are  becoming  familiar  with 
the  use  of  standards  and  standardized  labels  and  are  finding  them 
good.  Hence  the  tendency  toward  these  practices  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue. 


ECONOMIES  IN  DISTRIBUTION 

Careful  thinkers  about  consumer  problems  have  long  tried  to 
help  perfect  a  streamlined,  efficient  marketing  system  that  would 
bring  consumers  what  they  need  with  the  least  possible  cost  in  mar¬ 
keting.  Of  course,  businessmen  have  been  working  at  the  same 
thing  in  order  to  keep  their  costs  below  that  of  their  competitors: 
Consumers  have  hoped  for  elimination  of  wasteful  duplications  in 
delivery  services,  to  do  away  with  sales  011  approval,  free  phone  service, 
style  shows,  and  so  forth.  They  have  said  they  would  like  to  do 
without  many  of  the  expensive  services  maintained  by  stores  if 
they  could  buy  their  goods  at  lower  cost.  Businessmen  have  gen- 
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erally  agreed  with  them,  but  have  usually  felt  forced  by  competition 
to  maintain  these  features. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  war  many  such  economies  have  already 
been  accomplished  and  more  will  be.  Elaborate  services  maintained 
by  some  large  stores  are  being  dropped.  Deliveries  are  being  reduced, 
and  stores  are  pooling  their  trucks  to  reduce  mileage.  The  milkman 
calls  only  half  as  often  as  he  once  did.  In  many  ways  the  shortages 
of  rubber,  gasoline,  and  manpower  are  stripping  the  frills  off  mer¬ 
chandising.  It  is  likely  that  the  permanent  result  will  be  lower  costs 
of  distribution  and  therefore  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

It  is  evidence  of  the  fundamental  correctness  of  things  con¬ 
sumers  have  worked  for  th^t  in  a  great  emergency,  when  we  want 
maximum  efficiency,  we  turn  to  precisely  those  objectives. 

Topic  3.  What  You  Can  Do  as  a  Wartime  Consumer 

Let  us  assume  now  that  you,  as  a  consumer,  have  distinctly  better 
than  average  understanding  and  skill,  and  that  you  are  eager  to  put 
your  training  to  the  service  of  the  country  at  war.  What  can  you  do 
that  will  be  really  significant? 


YOU  CAN  BUILD  UP  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  VIGOR 

Of  course,  nothing  you  can  do  will  guarantee  you  perfect  health. 
But  you  can  improve  your  chances  of  being  strong  and  healthy  by 
correct  consumer  habits.  And  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
you  can  make  to  your  country. 

Eat  correctly.  Apply  your  knowledge  of  food  to  your  own  daily 
diet.  Improve  your  knowledge  by  studying  the  materials  published 
in  the  National  Nutrition  Program.  Perhaps  you  can  enroll  in  a 
course  in  nutrition  if  one  is  offered  in  your  community.  Modify 
your  customary  eating  habits  if  they  will  not  stand  examination  in 
the  light  of  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition.  This  is  a  period  of 
change  and  adjustment.  Make  the  necessary  changes  in  your  habits 
boldly  and  intelligently. 

Dress  intelligently.  Illnesses  are  sometimes  brought  on  by 
sacrificing  warmth  to  fashion.  With  heat  in  many  buildings  far 
below  usual  levels  and  with  the  present  scarcity  of  wool  we  need  in¬ 
telligent  adjustments  in  dress.  In  order  not  to  burden  the  already- 
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overworked  doctor,  we  need  more  than  ever  before  to  apply  common- 
sense  rules  to  the  problems  of  clothes. 

Use  standard  home  remedies.  In  our  earlier  discussions  we  have 
argued  against  buying  expensive  and  proprietary  medicines  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value.  A  well-stocked  medicine  cabinet,  however,  becomes  of 
greater  and  greater  importance  now  that  more  and  more  doctors  have 
gone  to  war.  Make  a  practice  of  checking  the  content  of  your  medi¬ 
cine  cabinet  frequently  and  of  keeping  it  well  supplied. 

Learn  first  aid.  One  of  the  real  values  coming  out  of  this  war 
is  the  widespread  attendance  at  courses  in  first  aid.  A  first-aid  course 
is  a  wonderful  way  in  which  to  invest  your  time.  If  you  have  not 
already  taken  such  a  course,  do  so  at  your  first  opportunity. 

YOU  CAN  CONSERVE  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  WAR  EFFORT 

By  caring  for  the  things  you  have.  Do  you  know  how  to  make 
your  present  galoshes  or  heavy  rubber  overshoes  last  longer  without 
cracking?  Can  you  mend  small  holes  in  them?  Are  you  giving  the 
best  of  care  to  your  clothing  and  shoes?  Can  you  remodel  a  dress  or 
make  it  seem  like  new  by  making  certain  alterations? 

There  are  many  so-called  "tricks  of  the  trade”  which  you  can 
practice  in  order  to  be  a  guardian  of  this  country's  greatest  stockpile 
of  important  materials— the  materials  already  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers.  To  do  your  duty  well  you  need  to  know  which  raw  materials 
and  articles  are  scarce  and  which  arc  of  special  value  to  the  war  in¬ 
dustry.  Next,  you  need  to  learn  exactly  how  to  get  the  greatest  good 
from  each.  The  public  in  general  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  care  for  tires,  and  taking  it  seriously.  But  as  an 
intelligent  consumer  you  need  to  go  much  further  in  practicing 
conservation.  As  a  suggestive  list  of  what  you  should  learn,  note  the 
following: 

1.  IIow  to  oil  and  care  for  electrical  appliances  such  as  vacuum 
cleaners  in  your  home  and  perhaps  to  make  small  repairs 

2.  How  to  care  for  the  rubber-insulated  cords  on  your  appliances 

3.  IIow  to  store  woolens,  furs,  and  shoes  properly 

4.  IIow  to  protect  your  radio  from  damage 

5.  IIow  to  store  and  protect  rubber  and  rubberized  articles  such 
as  hot  water  bottles,  raincoats,  and  garden  hose 

6.  IIow  to  do  minor  cleaning  and  repair  jobs  on  clothing 
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7.  How  to  get  maximum  heat  from  fuel  and  reduce  heat  losses 

8.  How  to  care  for  rugs  and  linoleums 

You  can  name  many  other  specific  things  to  do.  Train  yourself 
to  be  systematic  and  careful.  When  you  keep  in  good  shape  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  replaced,  you  are  looking  to  your  own  future 
welfare.  When  you  keep  in  service  an  old  article  instead  of  buying  a 
new  one,  you  are  adding  just  so  much  to  the  materials  available  for 
fighting  the  war.  Besides  you  are  reducing  by  that  amount  the  in¬ 
flationary  pressure  on  prices.  And  if  you  use  the  money  thus  saved 
to  invest  in  War  Stamps  and  War  Bonds,  you  are  being  doubly 
effective. 

Remember,  too,  that  one  effective  way  to  make  some  essential 
items  last  is  simply  to  use  them  less. 

By  substituting  less-important  materials.  “Alternates,”  the  mer¬ 
chants  like  to  say  nowadays,  because  they  fear  their  customers  will 
not  react  favorably  to  the  term  “substitutes.”  But  sensible  consumers 
have  never  feared  substitutes,  especially  when  they  were  cheaper 
and  would  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well.  At  present  the  list  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  long,  and  it  will  grow  longer  as  conditions  tighten  up  and 
American  ingenuity  rises  to  meet  them.  Whenever  possible  we  must 
use  substitutes  for  rubber,  aluminum,  steel,  and  certain  other  critical 
materials.  Sheer  necessity  will  force  us  to  some  other  substitutions. 
But  wise  and  patriotic  consumers  will  go  beyond  this;  they  will  watch 
the  government's  statements  about  what  materials  need  to  be  con¬ 
served  and  will  willingly  avoid  their  use  so  far  as  possible.  When 
using  substitutes  takes  more  skill  or  knowledge  than  they  possess, 
they  will  work  to  build  up  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge. 

By  home  production.  Buying  canned  foods  now  calls  for  the 
surrendering  of  tickets  in  a  rationing  book.  If,  however,  you  have 
space  for  a  garden  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  gardening  skill,  you 
can  leave  one  quart  can  on  the  merchant's  shelves  for  every  quart  you 
raise.  If  you  undertake  to  garden,  do  your  job  well.  Seeds  are  too 
scarce  and  valuable  to  be  wasted  by  well-meaning  beginners  whose 
enthusiasm  wears  out  as  spring  turns  into  summer. 

In  many  a  home  and  school  there  is  shop  equipment  which  could 
be  used  for  worth-while  construction.  Is  there  something  here  that 
you  or  your  school  could  do? 

Sewing  at  home  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  conserving  materials 
and  manpower.  If  your  mother  is  clever  at  cutting  down  and  mak- 
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ing  over  old  garments,  she  will  be  rendering  a  real  service  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  conservation.  Home  economics  classes  in  the  high  school 
offer  similar  opportunities  for  the  conservation  of  materials.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Production  Board  the  manufacture  of  needles  for  sew¬ 
ing  is  not  to  be  limited. 

By  salvage.  We  have  already  made  available  for  use  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  scrap  rubber,  aluminum,  iron,  paper,  and  tin. 
These  contributions  have  made  tremendous  differences  in  our  war 
production  program.  Hundreds  of  tanks  and  planes  are  in  service 
today  that  could  not  have  been  manufactured  except  for  our  salvage 
efforts. 

We  must  go  on  adding  to  these  scrap  piles  and  to  others  which 
may  be  added  to  the  list.  Initially  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
collection  of  tin  cans  and  waste  fats.  In  the  future  other  articles  may 
be  needed.  Whatever  is  wanted,  do  your  part  willingly.  This  is  a 
job  that  young  people  can  do  especially  well,  for  workers  who  serve 
long  hours  at  their  jobs  often  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  about 
collecting  scrap  materials.  It  may  seem  to  you  at  times  that  the 
collected  scrap  is  piling  up  and  that  it  is  not  being  used.  Some 
people  will  joke,  and  help  to  spread  rumors  to  this  effect— the  enemy 
will  see  to  that.  However,  go  right  ahead  with  your  salvage  campaign. 
The  only  persons  who  can  measure  the  nation’s  needs  are  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  a  great  many  figures  collected  from  all  over  the 
country.  If  they  say  salvage  is  needed,  consider  that  statement  your 
orders,  and  be  a  good  soldier. 

By  better  buymanship.  In  normal  times  better  buying  is  one 
of  the  most  important  aims  in  consumer  training.  In  war  time  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  consumers  to  practice  precision  in  their  buy¬ 
ing.  Once  wise  buying  was  simply  good  personal  economy.  Now  it 
is  an  obligation  to  your  nation. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  TO  KEEP  PRICES  STABLE 

Inflation,  as  lias  already  been  pointed  out,  is  one  of  our  greatest 
hazards,  because  it  endangers  civilian  welfare,  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
war  effort,  and  could  add  greatly  to  the  problems  of  postwar  readjust¬ 
ment. 

By  keeping  your  money  out  of  the  markets.  I  lie  fundamental 
factor  which  makes  inflation  a  present  danger  is  the  extra  money 
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consumers  have  available  to  offer  for  goods.  The  national  income  is 
now  reaching  an  unprecedented  figure.  If  all  of  us  proceed  to  spend 
most  of  our  money  for  consumer  goods,  prices  will  go  up  more  and 
more  rapidly  in  spite  of  all  the  price-control  laws  that  can  be  written. 
And  all  our  money  will  buy  no  more  goods  than  a  part  of  it  would 
have  done.  But  if  each  of  us  cuts  his  buying  to  an  absolute  minimum 
and  keeps  the  rest  of  his  money  out  of  the  market  competition,  prices 
need  not  be  distorted. 

There  are  two  main  things  to  do  with  the  money  you  save: 

1.  Pay  your  debts  if  you  have  any;  then  stay  out  of  debt. 

2.  Buy  United  States  War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

Many  persons  often  make  good  resolutions  to  save  money  and 
buy  War  Bonds,  but  somehow  they  never  carry  out  their  resolutions. 
Here,  again,  trained  consumers  are  at  an  advantage.  As  a  trained  con¬ 
sumer  you  know  how  to  “cut  the  corners”  in  your  buying  and  how  to 
budget  so  that  you  can  do  what  you  set  out  to  do.  Develop  these 
skills  with  all  your  might  and  use  them  to  help  your  country  on  the 
home  front. 

American  consumers  have  already  given  a  very  good  account  of 
themselves  in  their  wartime  savings.  In  1942  they  withheld  from  the 
market  some  $8,000,000,000  which  economists  had  expected  might 
be  spent,  thus  increasing  the  trend  toward  inflation.  In  1943  about 
four  dollars  out  of  every  seven  in  the  national  income  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  government  in  one  form  or  another. 

By  helping  to  make  rationing  and  price  administration  work. 
Your  first  duty  with  regard  to  rationing  and  price  control  is  to  obey 
the  law  absolutely  in  your  own  affairs.  Make  a  definite  effort  to  un¬ 
derstand  conditions  and  prospects;  try  to  see  clearly  what  officials  in 
charge  of  these  matters  are  seeking  to  accomplish  and  why  they  are 
proceeding  as  they  are.  Then  give  them  whole-hearted  support  and 
co-operation. 

Try  tactfully  to  help  others  who  seem  to  have  wrong  ideas. 
Work  to  build  and  maintain  a  cheerful,  co-operative  public  opinion 
in  your  circle.  The  control  of  rationing  and  prices  is  very  complex 
and  often  needs  to  be  developed  hurriedly  as  emergencies  arise;  hence 
it  is  not  always  wholly  smooth  and  perfect  in  every  detail.  But  the 
irritations  and  inconveniences  are  really  minor,  and  it  is  our  patriotic 
duty  to  carry  on  in  a  spirit  of  good  will.  Consumers  must  not  com¬ 
plain  about  trifling  restrictions  on  the  home  front  when  it  is  under- 
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stood  that  such  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  health  and 
morale  of  our  soldiers  and  those  of  our  allies  on  the  battle  front. 

It  is  important  that  ceiling  prices  be  posted  and  observed 
in  all  stores.  And  it  is  the  consumer's  duty  to  check  with  posted 
prices  and  never  pay  more  than  the  ceiling  price  on  any  article. 


Which  Star 


A  typical  group  of  American  civilians  waiting  in  line  to  get  their  first  ration 
books.  This  first  mass  registration,  comprising  virtually  the  whole  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States,  formed  a  basis  for  all  further  rationing. 


One  need  not  be  offensive  about  this;  it  is  simply  part  of  normal 
business  procedure  under  wartime  conditions.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  is  working  to  simplify  the  price-cciling  system  through 
“dollars  and  cents”  ceilings,  which  will  make  ceiling  observance 
easier  for  both  merchants  and  consumers. 
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Rationing  is  a  truly  democratic  program,  which  insures  that  each 
consumer  gets  his  share  of  certain  products  that  are  scarce.  Even  if 
you  had  the  largest  income  in  the  nation  you  could  not  buy  more 
than  your  share  of  rationed  goods.  Your  War  Ration  books  are, 
therefore,  symbols  of  democracy.  Take  good  care  of  them,  read  them 
carefully,  and  follow  instructions  conscientiously.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  about  how  to  shop  under  the  points-rationing  system. 

1.  Be  sure  to  take  your  ration  book  to  market  every  time  you 
shop.  Don't  expect  your  grocer  to  overlook  the  fact  that  you  have 
forgotten  your  book.  He  has  to  turn  in  all  the  stamps  you  pay  him, 
or  he  won't  be  able  to  stock  up  again.  He  is  rationed  on  his  sup¬ 
plies,  just  as  you  are  rationed  on  your  purchases. 

2.  Make  a  points  budget.  Under  the  points-rationing  system  you 
have  two  kinds  of  budgets  to  plan:  a  money  budget,  and  a  points 
budget.  Remember  that  the  stamps  in  your  book  have  to  last  for  a 
certain  period  of  time.  If  you  spend  them  fast,  you  will  run  out 
of  them;  and  that  is  just  as  bad  as  running  out  of  cash. 

3.  Carry  your  list  of  point- values  for  each  food  to  market  with 
you  when  you  shop.  Of  course  the  store  will  have  a  list  or  markers. 
But  you  will  have  a  double  check  if  you  have  a  list  of  your  own. 
Newspapers  and  radio  programs  will  keep  you  informed  on  point 
values. 

4.  Pay  your  biggest  bills  with  the  stamps  that  have  the  biggest 
value.  In  that  way  you  save  the  low-point  stamps  for  small  pur¬ 
chases. 

5.  Do  not  tear  stamps  out  of  your  ration  book  until  you  are  at 
the  counter  where  you  pay  your  bill.  Your  grocer  will  help  you  figure 
out  the  number  of  points  you  owe.  Of  course,  you  will  figure  this 
out  too.  Be  sure  you  both  agree.  Then,  as  you  pay  your  money, 
pay  your  points. 

PAYING  FOR  THE  WAR 

To  do  your  part  in  paying  for  the  war  buy  only  what  you  need. 
Cut  your  expenditures  for  luxuries  and  pleasures.  Budget  carefully. 
Then  use  every  dime  and  dollar  you  can  spare  for  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Bonds. 

In  1942,  consumers  contributed  from  their  income  nearly  a 
billion  a  month  for  bonds— close  to  10  per  cent  of  the  income.  Were 
you  one  of  the  ten-per-centers? 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

Americans  have  a  burning  desire  to  do  their  part  in  the  national 
struggle.  Time  after  time  one  hears  them  say,  “I  wish  I  could  do 
more  to  help.”  Yet  often  they  fail  to  do  what  they  can  because 
they  do  not  understand  what  is  needed  and  how  important  it  is.  The 
whole  war  economy  is  so  huge  and  complex  that  most  of  us  see  only 
little  fragments  of  it.  Furthermore,  conditions  change  so  rapidly 
that  only  alert,  well-informed  persons  can  keep  up  with  the  changes. 
Nothing  can  do  more  good  than  a  more  general  spreading  of  in¬ 
formation  and  understanding,  and  persons  who  help  with  this  make 
a  great  contribution.  For  when  the  people  understand  the  problem 
thoroughly  they  will  help  more  and  will  not  hold  back  necessary 
governmental  action  by  lack  of  support.  At  no  time  so  far  has  the 
government  had  as  much  popular  support  for  its  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  should  have. 

You  should  be  able  to  help  with  this.  Through  your  study  of 
consumer-economic  problems  you  have  a  better  than  average  grasp 
of  the  situation.  If  you  keep  alert,  if  you  watch  the  latest  announce¬ 
ments  and  regulations  and  study  conditions  generally,  you  can  assist 
your  friends  to  understand  what  is  expected  of  them.  If  your  school’s 
Victory  Corps  has  an  active  consumer  section,  that  should  be  an 
excellent  place  for  group  study.  The  members  of  the  Corps  can  study 
local  conditions  and  national  policies  and  be  very  influential  in  the 
community.  Perhaps  your  school  or  community  offers  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  in  clubs  or  groups.  Think  through  the  situation 
and  act  accordingly. 


SUMMARY 

Far  less  space  has  been  used  in  this  chapter  to  tell  you  precisely 
what  to  do  than  to  help  you  sec  that  through  your  education  as  a 
consumer  you  have  special  abilities  to  offer  your  community  and 
nation.  Conditions  will  change  as  the  war  wears  on,  and  new  prob¬ 
lems  will  arise  when  it  is  over.  They  cannot  all  be  foreseen  now,  but 
thoughtful  men  and  women  will  solve  them  intelligently  as  they 
come.  There  will  always  be  great  need  for  those  who  have  the 
capacity  to  understand  and  the  confidence  and  determination  to  take 
action.  You  can  be  one  of  that  band.  Whatever  skill  you  have  dc- 
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veloped  as  a  consumer  through  the  special  training  that  you  have  had, 
whatever  capacity  for  understanding  you  have  added,  you  have  a 
sacred  obligation  to  use  it  in  America's  service. 

Projects  and  Activities 

1.  Find  out  what  government  agencies  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  the  war  program  have  offices  or  representatives  in  your  community. 
Draw  up  a  summary  chart  showing  how  each  is  organized,  what  its  pur¬ 
poses  are,  and  what  it  does. 

2.  How  many  rationing  programs  are  in  effect  in  your  community? 
What  articles  does  each  ration?  When  was  each  program  begun,  and  why 
did  it  become  necessary?  How  is  each  program  administered  locally? 
How  are  the  people  who  administer  it  selected? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  point-system  rationing?  How  does 
the  system  work? 

4.  How  are  wartime  economic  conditions  affecting  the  businesses 
in  your  community?  Which,  if  any,  are  booming?  Which,  if  any,  are 
depressed  or  entirely  stopped?  Is  further  governmental  action  needed  to 
protect  the  just  interests  of  any  business? 

5.  What  salvage  drives  have  been  or  are  being  conducted  in  your 
community?  Get  specific  information.  What  articles  and  materials  are 
wanted?  Where  should  they  be  taken?  How  should  they  be  treated  or 
packed  before  they  are  turned  in? 

6.  In  your  own  case,  what  contributions  has  consumer  education 
made  toward  making  you  a  better  and  more  efficient  wartime  citizen? 
Be  realistic.  What  do  you  do,  or  do  better,  that  the  nation’s  emergency 
condition  demands,  because  you  have  had  a  course  in  consumer  training? 

7.  To  what  extent  have  costs  of  living  risen  in  your  community 
since  1939?  Get  the  most  accurate  data  you  can  and  graph  the  changes. 
Which  kinds  of  commodities  have  gone  up  most?  Which  least?  To 
what  extent  has  this  been  the  result  of  federal  regulation,  or  the  lack  of  it? 

8.  In  your  community,  are  the  actions  which  are  necessary  for  an 
efficient  war  program  and  to  check  inflation  well  understood  and  gen¬ 
erally  supported?  If  further  education  of  the  public  is  necessary  in  your 
community,  how  can  it  best  be  accomplished?  What  can  you  do  about  it? 

9.  Make  a  survey  of  the  efforts  to  educate  the  public  and  get  its 
support  for  war  measures,  in  the  press,  on  the  radio,  in  advertisements, 
and  so  forth.  What  part  of  the  educational  program  seems  most  effective 
to  you? 

10.  What  can  be  done  by  you,  your  school,  and  your  community  to 
get  ready  for  the  postwar  period  of  adjustment? 
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Sources  of  Information 

Babcock,  Chester  D.,  Jeffery,  Eber,  and  Troelstrup,  Archie  W.,  Paying 
for  the  War.  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  resource  unit  written  for  teachers.  Slightly  difficult  reading, 
but  one  of  the  best  compact  discussions  on  the  financing  of  the  war. 
Brindze,  Ruth,  Stretching  Your  Dollar  in  Wartime.  The  Vanguard  Press, 
New  York.  A  practical  treatment  of  specific  economy  measures. 
Conservation  Division,  War  Production  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Get 
in  the  Scrap.  What  schools  can  do  to  help  the  national  salvage 
campaigns. 

Consumer  Education  Study,  My  Part  in  This  War.  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prepared  for 
high-school  pupils,  to  help  them  understand  the  whole  wartime 
economic  program  and  their  part  in  it. 

Consumers ’  Guide ,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Issued  monthly.  Free.  Now  devotes  nearly  all  its  space  to  explaining 
wartime  economic  policies  and  helping  consumers  adjust  to  new 
conditions.  Very  helpful. 

Dallas,  Helen,  How  to  Win  on  the  Home  Front.  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City.  A  clear  summary  of 
anti-inflation  measures,  and  what  the  consumer  can  do  by  conservation 
and  good  buymanship. 

Hunt,  Erling  M.,  editor,  America  Organizes  to  Win  the  War.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York.  Has  chapters  on  all  phases  of  the 
war  program,  each  written  by  an  outstanding  specialist  in  his  field. 
Interesting  and  packed  with  specific  information.  Chaps.  VIII,  IX,  X, 
XI,  and  XVII  are  especially  appropriate  here. 

Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Or  you  may  make 
contact  through  its  branch  office  in  your  community.)  This  is  the 
agency  most  directly  concerned  with  the  wartime  economic  program 
as  it  affects  the  consumer.  It  issues  frequent  publications,  and  you 
should  try  to  get  its  latest  ones.  Following  arc  some  of  the  more 
important  to  date.  They  arc  all  free. 

Preview  of  Life  in  1943,  by  Leon  Henderson.  Tells  what  is  ahead 
for  consumers. 

How  You  Can  Help  Keep  Wartime  Prices  Down 
How  to  Keep  Warm  and  Save  Fuel 

Teacher's  Handbook  on  OPA’s  Wartime  Economic  Program 
Rationing — Why  and  I  low 

A  series  of  posters  entitled  “Mrs.  America  Buys  Food  with  Care”  and 
“Mrs.  America  Buys  Clothing  with  Care.” 
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United  States  Treasury  War  Savings  Staff,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Give  Three 
—Get  Four.  A  clear,  forceful,  and  well-illustrated  booklet  on  why 
citizens  should  buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

Wartime  Consumer  Education.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C.,  November,  1942. 
Written  primarily  for  teachers;  much  material  also  helpful  to  students. 
Full  of  specific  suggestions  on  what  schools  and  individuals  can  do. 
Excellent  bibliography. 

Wartime  Living  for  Peacetime  Security.  October,  1942,  issue  of  Building 
America.  Order  from  American  Corporation,  New  York  City.  A 
vivid  presentation  of  the  threat  of  inflation,  and  what  the  government 
and  the  people  can  do  to  keep  our  economy  stable. 
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Accepted  Dental  Remedies ,  104 
Accepted  Foods,  102 
Adulteration,  49-51 
of  drugs  and  cosmetics,  51-52,  76-77 
of  fabrics,  50,  52,  288,  320-321,  406- 
407 

of  foods,  49-53,  133,  146-148,  153-154, 
163,  164 

under  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
77, 79-80, 146-147 
Advertising,  54-59,  213 

of  cosmetics  and  drugs,  51-52,  252 
different  mediums  of,  54-57 
emotional  appeal  in,  57-58 
good  and  bad,  57-59 
informative,  57,  59 
of  furs,  351 
testimonials  in,  58 
truth  in,  57,  101 

Agencies,  for  protection  of  consumer,  7, 

65 

co-operating  with  government,  74-100 
federal,  74-100 

Agriculture,  in  the  business  world,  2 
Department  of,  9,  52,  64,  65,  68-69, 
97-99,  205 

scarcity  of  products  of,  14 
Secretary  of,  49,  77,  81,  138 
Alimentary  pastes,  198-199 
Aluminum  ware,  390-391 
American  Dental  Association,  103-105, 

237>  238>  239>  243 

seal  of,  103 

American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality, 

5*7 

American  Gas  Association,  108,  110,  375, 

376.  378 

seal  of,  110, 

American  Home  Economics  Association, 
104-105,  330 

American  Medical  Association,  65,  101- 
103,  216,  218,  219,  225,  230,  241, 
242,  263 

Bureau  of  Investigation,  101,  103 
Council  on  Foods,  101-102,  147 
Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 
101,  102 


American  Medical  Association — Cont. 
Council  on  Physical  Therapy,  101,  102- 

!°3 

publications  of,  101,  102,  103 
seal  of,  101-102,  103,  147 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  105 
American  Standards  Association,  65,  105- 
106,  371 

Antiseptics,  211-221,  246 
dangers  of,  214 
labels  of,  212 
legal,  211 
values  of,  213-214 
Artificial  fibers,  331-339 
lastex,  338 
nylon,  338-339 
rayon,  331-338 
spun  glass,  339 
Aspirin,  63,  64,  225-226,  246 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  499 
Astringents,  facial,  280-281 
Athlete’s  foot,  treatment  of,  218-220 
Automobile,  buying  a  used,  445-447 
cost  of,  442;  (table),  442 
desirable  features  in,  444-445 
prices  of,  442-444 
purchasing  an,  441-447 
Axminstcr  rugs,  410,  411 

Bank  loans,  36,  37,  38 
Banks,  industrial,  36,  38 
Bedding,  404-407 
bedsprings,  404-405 
blankets,  406-407 
mattresses,  405-406 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  92,  110-111 
Blankets,  406-407 
Bonds,  491,  493-496,  504-508 
baby,  492-496 
buying,  504-508 
description  of,  504-505 
precautions  in  buying,  507-508 
redeeming  United  States  Savings,  495; 

(table),  496 
specimen,  492 
types  of,  505-507 

United  States  Savings,  491,  492-496 
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Boric  acid,  220,  246,  247,  278 
Bread,  enriched,  199-200;  (table),  200 
whole  wheat,  197,  200 
Budget,  making  a,  21-24,  100 
Building  and  loan  associations,  interest 
rates  of,  36 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  See 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  100,  179 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  of  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  101,  103 
Business,  cycles  of,  554,  556 
Businessmen,  and  the  informed  consumer, 
7'8 

Butter,  182-185 

artificial  coloring,  49-50,  79 
contamination  of,  52-53 
grades  for,  184-185;  (table),  185 
nutritive  value  of,  182 
quality  standards,  182-184;  (table),  184 
score  of,  67,  183,  184 
water  content  of,  49 
Buying,  Christmas,  4 
customs  and,  3,  13 

installment,  31-35;  (tables),  34,  35; 

(chart),  32 
risks  of  careless,  45-59 
Buymanship,  better,  in  war  time,  567 

Camps,  young  peoples,  447-451 

sources  of  information,  448-449,  450 
standards  for,  449-451 
Candy,  205-206 
Cascara  sagrada,  231,  246 
Cathartics,  226-232 
in  medicine  chest,  246 
types  of,  229-232 
use  of,  227-229,  247-248 
Caucasian  rugs,  410 
Caustic  Poison  Act,  75-76 
Cereals,  196-199 

whole  grain,  196-197 
Chardonnet,  332 
Charge  accounts,  29-31 
advantages  of,  30 
disadvantages  of,  30-31 
Chase,  Stuart,  76 
Cheese,  186-189 
coloring  of,  79 

grading  by  score,  67,  187-188;  (tables), 
189 

kinds  of,  186-187 
nutritive  values  of,  187 
Chenille  rugs,  410,  411 
Chinese  rugs,  410 


Clayton  Act,  83 
Clothing,  284-369 

artificial  fibers,  331-339 
cotton,  303-313 

furs,  340-354;  (tables),  342,  343,  344, 

345.  346>  347 

lastex,  338 

leather,  354-366;  (table),  359 
linen,  314-317 
nylon,  338-339 
rayon,  331-338 

silk,  317-331;  (tables),  319,  323,  326 
taste  in  selection  of,  284-287 
wool,  288-303;  (table),  298 
Coffee,  203,  204 
Colds,  cures  for,  214-217 
cause  of,  215 
cough  medicines,  216 
inhalants,  216-217 
mouthwashes,  217 
treatment  of,  214-217 
Conservation,  546-554 

and  better  living,  552-554 
in  war  time,  546-554;  (graphs),  547, 
553 

Consumer,  the,  and  co-operatives,  113-125 
and  credit,  24-41 
defined,  1-3 

demands  of,  and  prices,  14,  15,  160 
distribution  to,  17-21 
and  government  agencies,  74-100 
need  for  education  of,  1,  552-554, 
559 

and  private  agencies,  100-113 
problems  of,  1-8 

protecting  the  interests  of,  45-129 
and  supply  and  demand,  11-14 
in  war  time,  546-560 

Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  NRA, 

359 

Consumer  Buying,  104 
Consumer  Co-operatives,  113-125; 
(graph),  122 
defined,  113 
in  England,  113-117 
growth  of  movement,  113-120,  560-564 
principles  of  co-operation,  120-123 
regional  distribution  of,  119-120 
in  Scandinavian  Countries,  117-118 
types  of,  123-125 
in  United  States,  118-120 
Co-operative  Union  (in  Sweden),  118 
Consumers’  Counsel  Division,  98 
Consumers’  Guide,  98-99,  246 
Consumers’  Market  Source,  98 
Consumers’  Purchasing  Leaflets,  104 
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Consumers'  Research,  111-112,  196,  219, 
245,  246,  261,  262,  379,  402,  443, 
446 

Consumers  Union,  112-113,  246 
Consumers  Union  Reports,  113,  444 
Containers,  deceptive,  47,  48-49,  78-80, 
94>  133 

standardization  of,  138-139,  152,  157- 
159;  (table),  159 
Cooking,  pressure,  131,  132,  140 
Cooking  appliances,  376,  378-380 
electric,  379-380 
gas,  378-379 

Cooking  equipment,  376-380 
fuels  used  in,  376-378 
Copperware,  393 
Corn,  canned,  135 

quality  grades  for  (tables),  137,  138 
standard  sizes  for,  135 
varieties  of,  135 
Cosmetics,  51-52,  252-281 
adulteration  of,  51-52 
astringents,  280-281 
creams  and  lotions,  252-259 
depilatories,  269-270 
facial  packs  and  masks,  279-280 
hair  dyes,  266-269 
hand  lotions,  258-259 
lipsticks,  260 

make-up  preparations,  259-264 

misbranding  of,  51 

nail  preparations,  276-277 

perspiration  controllers,  277-279 

powders,  262-264 

proper  use  of,  259 

rouge,  260-261 

shampoos  and  hair  tonics,  265-266 
toilet  soaps,  271-275 
under  Act  of  1938,  77,  252 
Cotton  goods,  303-313 
care  of,  311,  313 
characteristics,  303-304 
dyeing  of,  309 

finishes  of,  305-306;  (table),  306 
labels  on,  309,  310 
methods  of  laundering,  311,  313 
processing,  305-306 

quality  factors  in,  306-311;  (table),  306 
thread  count  of,  307 
varieties,  304-305 
weaving  of,  307-309 

Counterfeiting.  Sec  Money,  good  and 
bad 

Cramp,  Dr.  Arthur  J.,  103 
Cream,  adulteration  of,  52 
grading  of,  179-181 
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nutritive  value  of,  181 
standards  for,  181 
Creams  and  lotions,  252-259 
cosmetic,  253-258 
dangers  of,  257-258 
hand,  258-259 
proper  use  of,  254 
types  of,  253 
Credit,  consumer,  24-41 
defined,  27 
long-term,  31-35 
privilege  of,  28-29 
rating,  29-31,  36 
short-term,  29-31 
standing,  27-28 
Credit  unions,  39,  41 
interest  rates,  36 

Dairy  products,  176-196 
Damask,  408-409 

Deceptive  containers,  47,  48-49,  78,  94, 

133»  /39 

law  against,  79-80,  94 
Deflation,  and  inflation,  9-11 
Denmark,  co-operative  movement  in,  117 
Dental  supplies,  232-240 
formulas  for,  237-238 
function  of,  234-237 
powders  vs.  pastes,  239 
safe,  237-239 
toothbrushes,  239-240 
Department  of  Justice,  82 
Diet,  importance  of,  233-234 
Dinnerware,  393-397 
care  of,  397 
decorations,  395-396 
defects  of,  396-397 
grades  of,  397 
selection  of,  396 
types  of,  393-395 
Disinfectants,  220-221,  247 
Distribution,  and  the  consumer,  16-19 
economics  of,  563-564 
improved  methods  of,  19 
and  production,  14-21 
relation  to  consumption,  14-16 
variety  of,  19-21 
wholesalers  and,  17-19 
Dress,  art  principles  in,  285-287 
intelligence  in,  564  565 
Drugs,  federal  law  and,  51-52,  75-83 
in  medicine  chest,  245-247 
labels  on,  51,  79 
standards  of,  79-80 
under  Act  of  1938,  77,  79-80 
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Economy,  and  good  taste,  5,  6,  401 
in  war  time,  567-568 
Economic  world,  seeing  as  a  whole,  8-21 
Edison  Illumination  Companies,  382 
Eggs,  189-194 
care  of,  192,  194 
grading  for,  190-192;  (table),  193 
nutritive  value  of,  189-190 
standard  sizes  for,  193 
Enamelware,  391-392 
English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
“7 

Fashion,  effect  of  on  buying,  3-4,  13,  284 
and  high  prices,  4 
Fats,  salvaging  of,  550,  551 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
466 

Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  75, 
76-77 

Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938,  49,  64,  75,  81,  82,  205,  211 
advantages  of,  77,  79-80 
compared  with  Act  of  1906,  76-77 
disadvantages  of,  80-81 
provisions  of,  76-81 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  423-424, 
426,427,428,513 
Federal  Insecticide  Act,  76 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  94-96 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration,  499 

Federal  Securities  Act,  515 
Federal  Security  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  515 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  65,  74,  83-88, 
92, 99, 257, 337, 351, 387, 403, 404 
Acts  enforced  by,  83-86,  252,  253 
publications,  88 

trade-practice  conferences,  86-88 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  84,  85- 
86 

Finance  companies,  37-38 
Fish,  canned,  53,  142-145 
dangers  in,  143-144 
salmon,  142-143,  144 
sardines,  143,  144 
shrimp,  145 
tuna,  143,  144 
Fish,  fresh,  171-176 

buying  suggestions,  171-174 
care  of,  174-175 
grading  of  oysters,  175 
shellfish,  175-176 
Floor  coverings,  410-414 
asphalt  tile,  413 


Floor  coverings — Cont. 
cork,  413 
felt  base,  413 
linoleum,  412-413 
linoflor,  413 
rugs,  410-412 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.  See 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration 

Foods,  ii,  130-210;  (graphs),  150,  158 
advantages  of  canned,  134-135 
buying  suggestions,  149-154,  160-161 
canned  and  bottled,  130-149 
dairy,  176-189 
dangers  of  fresh,  153-154 
fish,  142-145,  171-176 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  149-159 
and  health,  94-96,  99-101,  131-135, 
153-154, 546, 547-549 
inspection  of,  133-134,  164,  165 
meats,  159-171 
nutritive  values  of  fresh,  153 
standards  for,  140-142,  154-159,  166- 
167 

and  vitamins,  148,  171,  182 
in  war  time,  546,  548-549,  564 
Frauds,  adulteration,  49-50. 
deceptive  containers,  48-49,  78,  94 
economic,  45-50 
short  weight,  45-46 
slack  fill,  46-48 
substandard  products,  49 
Fraud  Order  Division,  99 
Fruits,  canned,  140-142;  (table),  141 
fresh,  149 
fruit  ades,  148-149 
grading  of,  140-141,  154-157 
juices,  147-149 
methods  of  canning,  140 
preserved,  145-147 

standards  for,  140-142;  (table),  142, 

145-M7;  (graPh)>  *58 
Fuels,  376-378 

conservation  of  (chart),  553 
Furniture,  400-404 

characteristics  of  wood  in,  402-404;  (ta 
ble),  403 

good  taste  in,  400-401 
selection  of,  401-404 
Furs,  340-354 
care  of,  352-354 
imitation,  351-352 
production  of,  340-341 
quality  guides  of,  348-351 
storage  of,  353-354 
trade  names  of,  351-352 
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types  of,  341-347 
wearing,  352-353 

Gardening,  as  a  hobby,  475 
buying  seeds  for,  475-477 
Glassware,  393 
Glovers’  Guild,  364 
Gloves,  364-366 
care  of,  365-366 
quality  guides  for  buying,  364 
types  of  stitching  of,  364-365 
washing  of,  365-366 
Goods,  consumer,  defined,  8 
distribution  of,  13,  14-16 
Government  agencies,  co-operating  with, 
74-100.  See  a  Iso  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  etc. 

Grading,  61-62,  66-74 

by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
97-98 

by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  94-96 
by  descriptive  adjectives,  67,  70 
labels  and,  66,  562-563 
by  numbers  and  letters,  62,  66-67,  71' 

7 2,  140-141 

quality,  67-69,  72-73,  136-142,  166-171 
by  score,  67,  70-71 
systems  of,  66-74 
in  war  time,  562-563 
Great  Britain,  co-operatives  in,  117 
in  war  time,  549 

Hair  preparations,  264-270 
Halitosis,  217-218 
Health  hazards,  50-54,  177 
adulteration  of  foods,  77,  79 
poisonous  chemicals,  50-52,  229 
Heaters,  376,  380-381 
factors  in  selection,  381 
types  of,  380-381 
Heating  equipment,  378,  380-381 
furnaces,  380-381 
selection  of,  381 
Hoarding,  of  sugar,  13 
Home,  acquiring  a,  414-431 
building  a,  418-419,  424-431 
buying  a,  417-418,  419-420 
financing  the  purchase  of  a,  421-424 
good  taste  in  building  a,  429-431 
owning,  415 

renting  a,  414-415,  415-417 
Homemaking,  370-431 
bedding,  404  407 


Homemaking — Cont. 

cleaning  equipment,  381-389 
cooking  and  heating  equipment,  376- 
3Sl 

dinnerware,  393-397 
floor  coverings,  410-414 
furniture,  400-404 
kitchen  ware,  390-393,  399-400 
linens,  408-409 
refrigerators,  370-376 
silverware,  397-399 
toweling,  407-408;  (table),  407 
Hosiery,  silk,  324-330 

gauge  numbers,  325-326;  (table),  326, 

.  328 

kinds  of  yarn  in,  324-326 
labeling  of,  330 

manufacturing  method  of,  324-326 
quality  in,  326-330 
Hygeia,  102,  103 

Ice  cream,  194-196 

artificial  coloring  of,  195 
bacterial  content  of,  195 
contamination  of,  52,  53 
standards  for,  53,  194-195;  (table),  194 
types  of,  195-196 

Income,  family,  24-25  (graph),  26 
groups  (tables),  25 
management  of,  21-41,  100 
and  savings,  24-27 

Inflation,  dangers  of,  554,  556;  (graph), 

557 

and  deflation,  9-11,  554 
effect  on  supply  and  demand,  14 
fight  against,  556-560 
periods  of,  554,  556 
in  war  time,  554-560;  (graph),  557 
Installment  buying,  31-35;  (tables),  34, 
35;  (graph),  32 
advantages,  31 
disadvantages,  31-33 
interest  rates  in,  33-35;  (tables),  34,  35 
types  of  contracts,  34-35 
Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis,  466 
Insurance,  516-535 
accident,  525-526 
annuities,  532-533 
automobile,  522 
benefits  of,  528 
collision,  523-524 
cost  of,  36,  526-528 
divided  risks  of,  516-517 
endowments,  531 
federal  deposit,  499 
fire,  106,  520-521,  524 
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Insurance — Cont. 
health,  524-525 
industrial,  530-531 
kinds  of  companies,  518-519 
kinds  of  policies,  528-533 
loans  on  policies,  423 
premiums,  517 
principles  of,  516-518 
rates,  36,  526-528 
savings  bank,  533 
selection '  of,  533-534 
selection  of  company,  519-520 
sources  of  income  of,  517-518 
special  types  of,  520-526 

Interest,  charged  by  loan  sharks,  36,  38 
in  installment  buying,  33-35;  (table), 

on  personal  loans,  36-37;  (table),  36 
proper  charges  (table),  34 

International  Silk  Guild,  322 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  213,  214,  219,  246, 
247,  248 

Irons,  382-383 
electric,  383 
hand,  382-383 

Ironware,  393 

Journal  of  American  Medical  Association , 
102 

Journal  of  Home  Economics  Association, 
104 

Kitchen  utensils,  399-400 
beaters,  400 
can  openers,  400 
forks,  400 
knives,  399 

Knights  of  Labor,  118 

Labels,  66-74,  75>  79>  8° 
on  blankets,  406 
on  cotton,  73,  309 
on  dinnerware,  397 
on  drugs,  51,  63,  64,  79,  105 
on  fabrics,  73,  74,  104 
on  foods,  72-73,  79 

under  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
79, 80 
on  furs,  351 
on  gloves,  364 
grade,  66-74 
on  hose,  330 
informative,  73-74 
on  leather,  359,  360 
on  linen,  316 
meaningless,  69 


Labels — Con  t. 

misleading,  68-70,  78 
mixed  designations  on,  67,  68-70 
by  numbers  and  letters,  66-67,  72 
on  rayon,  336,  337 

reading  of,  51,  61,  136,  146-147,  212, 
229,  337 
on  shirts,  310 
on  silks,  74,  321-322 
on  silverware,  398-399 
specimen  of  ideal,  72 
on  vacuum  cleaners,  384-386 
on  wool  products,  74,  300-301 
Lastex,  338 

Leather  goods,  354-366 
care  of,  363,  365-366 
characteristics  of,  354-360 
conflicting  grade  systems  for,  359 
kinds  of,  357-358 
preparation  of,  354-357,  364 
quality  guides  in,  358-360;  (table),  359 
tanning  of,  355-357,  364 
Living,  standards  of,  8-9 
in  England,  117 

in  Scandinavian  countries,  9,  117-118 
in  United  States,  9 
Loan  sharks,  36,  38 
Loans,  personal,  36-41 

sources  of  property,  422-423,  424 
Lugol’s  solution,  219 

Make-up  preparations,  259-264 
Mattresses,  405-406 
Mayonnaise,  201 
Meats,  160-171 

buying  suggestions,  160-161,  171-174 
dangers  to  avoid  in,  163-164 
inspection  and  grading,  164-167,  170- 
171;  (table),  171 

preparation  of,  161-163;  (chart),  162 
and  price  ceilings,  555,  562-563 
standards  for  poultry  (table),  169 
Medical  services,  240-248 

characteristics  of  a  good  doctor,  240-242 
medicine  chests,  245-246,  248,  565 
selecting  a  dentist,  243 
selecting  a  doctor,  242-243 
selecting  a  druggist,  243-245 
use  of,  247-248 

Medicine  chest,  contents  of,  245-247 
Mercurochrome,  260 
Milk,  and  cream,  176-182. 

bacteria  count,  52,  53,  99,  177-178,  181 

care  of,  181-182 

Filled  Milk  Act,  76 

grading  of,  179-181;  (table),  180 
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Milk — Cont. 

Import  Milk  Act,  76 
nutritive  value  of,  180-181 
standards  for,  53 

Money,  borrowing,  36-41,  421-424 
good  and  bad,  495,  535-541 
investing,  502-515 
saving,  489-501 
See  also  Insurance,  Credit 
Monopoly,  defined,  14 
Morris  Plan  banks,  38 
Mortgages,  defined,  513 

on  a  home,  421-422,  423-424 
investing  in,  513-514,  518 
kinds  of,  513 
Motion  pictures,  454-457 

blind  buying  and  block  booking  of,  455- 

456 

size  of  audiences  at,  454 
standards  for  selecting,  457 

National  Association  of  Leather  Glove 
Manufacturers,  364 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  106 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  64,  65,  74, 
88-94,  136,  311,  329,  442 
division  of  Simplified  Practice  of,  92- 
94,  136,  138-139 
Trade  Standards,  Division  of,  92 
National  Formulary,  64,  105,  232,  238, 
262 

National  Nutrition  Program,  549,  564 
National  Preservers’  Association,  147 
Naval  Stores  Act,  76 
Nylon,  338-339 

Office  of  Price  Administration,  556,  561, 
562, 569 

and  price  control,  555,  556,  568-569 
Oleomargarine,  200-201 
Olive  oil,  201-202 
Oriental  rugs,  410-411 
American,  410,  411 

Painkillers,  221-226 

dangers  of,  223,  224,  225 
precautions,  221-223 
types  of,  223-226 
when  to  use,  221-222 
Pawnbrokers,  39,  41 
Peas,  canned,  72,  135-136 

quality  grades  of,  136,  137,  138 
standard  sizes  for,  136 
Persian  rugs,  410 
Phcnolphthalcin,  dangers  of,  232 
Postal  savings,  United  States,  501 


Powder,  allergies  to,  262,  263 
bath,  264 
face,  262-263 
talcum,  263-264 
Price  administration,  568-569 
control,  555,  556,  568-569 
office  of,  556,  561,  562,  569 
Prices,  ceiling,  555 

not  a  guide  to  quality,  6,  8,  9,  360 
relation  of,  to  quality,  61-62,  64 
relation  of,  to  quantity,  59-61 
rise  and  fall  of,  14 
Production,  and  distribution,  14-21 
relation  to  consumption,  14-16 
in  war  time,  554-558;  (graph),  557 
Propaganda,  devices,  466-467 
recognizing,  466-467 
“Pure  Food  Law”  of  1906,  76 

Quality  guides,  in  furs,  348-351 
in  gloves,  364-365 
in  leather,  358-360,  362 
in  silverware,  398 
in  shoes,  360-362 
in  vacuum  cleaners,  384-386 

Radio,  the,  460-468 

buying  equipment  for,  460-464 
enjoying  programs  on,  464-468 
profitable  use  of,  465-468 
recognizing  propaganda  on,  466-467 
standards  for  judging  programs,  464-465 
Rationing,  545,  569,  570 
a  democratic  procedure,  570 
points,  570 

and  price  control,  555,  568-570 
Rayon,  331-338 
care  of,  337-338 
characteristics  of,  334-335 
kinds  of  fibers,  331-334 
labeling  of,  336,  337 
processes  of  manufacture  of,  332-334 
spun,  335  336 

Real  estate,  investing  in,  425,  503 
Record  player,  choosing  a,  468-470 
selecting  records  for,  469-470 
Recreation,  books  and  periodicals,  477-479 
gardening,  475  477 
motion  pictures,  454-457 
radio,  460-468 
record  players,  468-470 
spending  for,  436-483 
sports,  479-483 

theater,  concert,  and  opera,  458-460 
toys  and  games,  470-473 
travel,  436-454 
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Refrigerators,  370-376 
efficiency  of,  372-373 
installation  of,  375 
maintenance  of,  376 
quality  characteristics,  371-373 
safety  of,  373 
types  of,  373-375 
Remedial-loan  associations,  36 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  83 
Rochdale  Society,  114-117,  119 
Rouge  and  lipstick,  259,  260-261 
Rugs,  410-412 

American  Oriental,  410-411 
care  of,  412 
good  taste  in,  411 
kinds  of,  410-412 
Oriental,  410-411 
wearing  qualities  of,  412 
Rumania,  wheat  crop  in,  13 

Salts,  Epsom,  230,  231 
Glauber’s,  230 
Rochelle,  230 
Salvage,  550-552 
of  fats,  550,  551 
Savings,  489-501 
banks,  496-499 
factors  preventing,  491-493 
functions  of,  489-493 
and  loan  associations,  499-501 
meaning  of,  489-490 
postal  savings,  501 
proportion  of  income,  491-493 
of  various  income  groups,  25-27 
U.  S.  bonds  and,  493 
Savings  and  loan  associations,  499-501 
Scarcity,  natural  and  artificial,  13-14 
Schlink,  F.  J.,  76 

Seals  of  approval,  American  Dental  Asso¬ 
ciation,  103 

American  Medical  Association,  101-102, 

!°3 

Glover’s  Guild,  364 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  106 
Sheep,  grades  of  wool  on,  294 
shearing  of,  289 
varieties  of,  288,  290 
Shoes,  360-363 
care  of,  363 

making  of  (illustration),  361 
quality  factors  of,  360,  362 
sport,  480-481 
taste  in  selection  of,  363 
tennis  and  gymnasium,  482-483 
Short  weight,  45-46 
Shortenings,  202-203 


Silk,  317-331 

adulteration  of,  50,  52,  74,  320-321 
care  of,  323-324 
hosiery,  324-330;  (table),  326 
labeling  of,  74,  321-322,  330 
properties  of,  317 

quality  factors  of,  319;  (table),  319, 
526-550 
spun,  319 
thread,  319 

varieties  of  fabrics,  322-323;  (table), 
323 

Simplified  practice  recommendations,  90, 

91,  92'94;  (graPh)>  93 
Silverware,  397-399 
care  of,  399 

grades  of,  398-399;  (table),  398 
types  of,  398 
Sirups,  206-207 
Skin-disease  cures,  218-221 
Slack  fill,  46-48 
Small-loan  laws,  36-37,  38 
Soap,  composition  of,  386-388 
laundry,  386-388 
powders,  388 

related  cleaning  preparations,  388-389 
selection  of  laundry,  388 
and  shampoos,  265 
toilet,  271-275 

Sports  equipment,  bathing  caps,  482 
buying,  479-483 
skates,  479-480 
skis,  480-481 

tennis  and  gymnasium  shoes,  482-483 
Spun  glass,  339 
Standards,  commercial,  92 
Standards,  federal,  82-83,  89-92,  562-563 
American  Standards  Association,  105- 
106 

for  butter,  49 

for  containers,  48-49,  78,  79,  157-159 
mandatory,  97 
permissive,  97 

quality  and  quantity,  59-65 
for  silk,  50 
in  war  time,  561-563 
for  wool,  50,  74,  84-85 
working  toward  compulsory,  59-74. 
See  also  Federal  Food,  Drug,  air! 
Cosmetic  Act,  Grading,  Labels,  etc. 
Stocks,  508-512 
common,  511-512 
comparison  with  bonds,  509-510 
description  of,  508-509 
precautions  in  buying,  512 
preferred,  511,  512 
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Stocks — Cont. 

speculation  in,  509 
types  of,  510-512 
Stoves,  378-381 

cooking  ranges,  378-379 
electric  ranges,  379-380 
heaters,  380-381 
Sugar,  13 

effect  on  teeth,  233 
hoarding  of,  13 
rationing  of,  569 
Supply  and  demand,  defined,  13 
law  of,  11-1  \ 
prices  and,  14,  160-161 
Sweden,  co-operative  movement  in,  117, 
118 

Tanners’  Council  of  America,  359 
Taste,  good,  in  building  a  home,  429-431 
in  dress,  285-287 
and  economy,  5,  6 
in  floor  coverings,  413-414 
in  furniture,  400-401 
in  homemaking,  5,  6 
in  hosiery,  330-331 
in  make-up,  259 
in  rugs,  411 
Tea,  203-204,  205 
Tea  Act,  76 

Teeth,  and  heredity,  234 
diet  and,  233-234 
proper  cleaning  of,  234,  235 
safe  cleansers  for,  237-239 
Theater,  the  legitimate,  458-460 
buying  tickets  for,  458 
standards  for  judging,  458-460 
Tinware,  392-393 
Tomato  juice,  standards  for,  147 
Tomatoes,  canned,  131,  136 
quality  grades  for,  136,  138 
standard  sizes  for,  138 
Toothbrushes,  239-240 
proper  use  of,  235,  240 
Toothpowder,  formulas  for,  238 
Toweling,  407-408 
selection  of,  408 
sizes,  407;  (table),  407 
Toys  and  games,  470-473 
Travel,  436-454 
bus,  451 

buying  an  automobile,  441-447 
buying  a  bicycle,  439-441 
ocean,  454 

ocean  and  travel,  454 
planning  for  trips,  437 
train,  452-454 


Turkestan  rugs,  410 
Turkish  rugs,  410 

Underwriters’  Laboratories,  54,  106,  108, 
376, 379, 380, 382, 383, 385, 386 
seal  of,  106,  109 

United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  64,  65,  97-98,  154,  359 
grading  by,  97-98,  182-185,  189 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
94-96,  145 

United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Service,  53,  99,  175,  178,  179,  181 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
9,  52,  64,  65,  68-69,  97'99>  2°5 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
246 

United  States  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  47 

United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  61,  64,  65,  75-83,  99,  182,  186, 
201,  202,  206,  212,  245 
enforcement  activities  of,  81-82,  144- 

M5>  M6,  147.  M9>  20 5 
publications  of,  83 
seven  laws  enforced  by,  75-76 
standards  of,  82,  141,  145 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  63,  64,  82, 
105,  213,  219,  221,  226,  231,  232, 
238,  246,  262,  263,  274 
convention,  65,  105 

United  States  Secret  Service,  495,  536, 

539>  54° 

suppression  of  conterfeiting,  495,  536- 
541 

United  States  Standard  Container  Act,  64, 

97 

under  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
79-80,  232 

United  States  War  Bonds  and  Stamps, 
493-496,  558,  559,  560,  566,  568, 

57° 

as  a  means  of  combating  inflation,  558- 

559.  56° 

specimen,  492 

Vacuum  cleaners,  384-386 
care  and  operation  of,  386 
quality  characteristics  of,  384-386 
types  of,  384 
Vending  machines,  19-21 
Vitamins,  134-135,  148,  171,  179,  182, 
199,  200,  216,  233 
in  fruits  and  vegetables,  148,  153 

War  Production  Board,  561,  567 
Washing  machines  381-382 
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Webb-Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act,  83 
Wheat,  supply  of,  13 
whole  wheat,  197,  200 
Wheeler-Lea  Amendment,  85,  86 
Wilson,  Chief  Frank  495 
Wilton  rugs,  410,  411 
Wood,  characteristics  of,  402-404;  (table), 
403 

Wool  materials,  adulteration  of,  288,  293- 
294 

classes  of,  288-291 
cleaning,  301-303 
defined  on  label,  300-301 
dyes  for,  295-297 
moth  prevention  in,  303 
quality  in,  294-301 
tailoring,  299-300 


Wool  materials — Cont. 

types  of  weave,  297-299;  (table),  298 
reworked,  291-293 
virgin,  291 

Wool  Products  Labeling  Act,  50,  84-85, 
288,  291,  292,  300,  562 
provisions  of,  300-301 
World  War  I,  13,  118 
deflation  following,  554-555 
inflation  in,  554 
World  War  II,  13,  29,  31 
and  conservation,  549-554 
ceiling  prices  in,  555 
fight  against  inflation,  554-560 
rationing  in,  545,  569,  570 

Your  Money's  Worth,  76 
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